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PEE  FACE. 


TuK  appearance  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  on  a  subject  on  w'uicd  so 
many  works  of  merit  already  exist,  may  be  thought  to  require  some 
explanation. 

It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  existing  treatise  oq 
Political  Economy  contains  the  latest  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  theory  of  the  subject.  Many  new  ideas,  and  new  applica- 
tions of  ideas,  have  been  elicited  by  the  discussions  of  the  last  few 
years,  especially  those  on  Currency,  on  Foreign  Trade,  and  on  the 
important  topics  connected  more  or  less  intimately  with  Colonization : 
and  there  seems  reason  that  the  field  of  Political  Economy  should  be 
re-surveyed  in  its  whole  extent,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating 
the  results  of  these  speculations,  and  bringing  them  into  harmony  with 
the  principles  previously  laid  down  by  the  best  thinkers  on  the  subject. 

To  supply,  however,  these  deficiencies  in  former  treatises  bearing  a 
similar  title,  is  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal  object  which  the 
author  has  in  view.  The  design  of  the  book  is  different  from  that  of 
any  treatise  on  Political  Economy  which  has  been  produced  in  England 
since  the  work  of  Adam  Smith. 

The  most  characteristic  quality  of  that  work,  and  the  one  in  which  it 
most  differs  from  some  others  which  have  equalled  and  even  surpassed 
it  as  mere  expositions  of  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  is  that  it 
invariably  associates  the  principles  with  their  applications.  This  of 
itself  implies  a  much  wider  range  of  ideas  and  of  topics,  than  are 
included  in  Political  Economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  abstract  specu- 
lation. For  practical  purposes.  Political  Economy  is  inseparably  inter- 
twined with  many  other  branches  of  social  philosophy.  Except  on 
matters  of  mere  detail,  there  are  perhaps  no  practical  questions,  even 
among  those  which  approach  nearest  to  the  character  of  purely  econo- 
mical questions,  which  admit  of  being  decided  on  economical  premises 
alone.  And  it  is  because  Adam  Smith  never  loses  sight  of  this  truth ; 
because,  in  his  applications  of  Political  Economy,  he  perpetually  appeals 
to  other  and  often  far  larger  considerations  than  pure  Political  Economy 
affords — that  he  gives  that  well-grounded  feeling  of  command  over  tha 
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principles  c('  tlie  subject  for  purposes  of  practice,  owing  to  which 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  alone  among  treatises  on  Political  Economy, 
has  not  only  been  popular  with  general  readers,  but  has  impressed 
itself  strongly*on  the  minds  of  men  of  the  world  and  of  legislators. 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer,  that  a  work  similar  in  its  object  and 
general  conception  to  that  of  Adam  Smith,  but  adapted  to  the  more 
extended  knowledge  and  improved  ideas  of  the  present  age,  is  the  kind 
/>f  contribution  which  Political  Economy  at  present  requires.  The 
"Wealth  of  Nations'*  is  in  many  parts  obsolete,  and  in  all,  imperfect, 
i'olitical  Economy,  properly  so  called,  has  grown  up  almost  from 
infancy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith :  and  the  philosophy  of  society, 
from  which  practically  that  eminent  thinker  never  separated  his  more 
peculiar  theme,  though  still  in  a  very  early  stage  of  its  progress,  has 
advanced  many  steps  beyond  the  point  at  which  he  left  it.  No 
attempt,  however,  has  yet  been  made  to  combine  his  practical  mode  of 
treating  his  subject  with  the  increased  knowledge  since  acquired  of  its 
theory,  or  to  exhibit  the  economical  phenomena  of  society  in  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  the  best  social  ideas  of  the  present  time,  as 
he  did,  with  such  admirable  success,  in  rcfe>rcnce  to  the  philosophy  of 
his  century. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  the  writer  of  the  present  work  has  kept  before 
him.  To  succeed  even  partially  in  realizing  it,  would  be  a  suflOicicntly 
useful  achievement,  to  induce  him  to  incur  willingly  all  the  chances  of 
failure.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to  add,  that  although  his  object  is 
practical,  and,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits,  popular,  he 
has  not  attempted  to  purchase  either  of  those  advantages  by  the 
sacrifice  of  strict  scientific  reasoning.  Though  he  desires  that  his 
treatise  should  be  more  than  a  mere  exposition  of  the  abstract  doctrines 
of  Political  Economy,  he  is  also  desirous  that  such  an  exposition  should 
be  found  in  it. 


The  present  edition  is  an  exact  transcript  from  the  sixth,  except  that 
all  extracts  and  most  phrases  in  foreign  languages  have  been  translated 
into  English,  and  a  very  small  number  of  quotations,  or  parts  of  quota- 
tions, which  appeared  superfluous,  have  been  struck  out.  A  reprint  of 
an  old  controversy  with  the  "  Quarterly  Review"  on  the  condition  of 
landed  property  in  Prance^  which  had  been  Bubjoined  as  an  Appendix 
has  been  dispensed  with. 
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In  every  department  of  human  affairs, 
Practice  long  piecedes  Science :  sys- 
tematic enquiry  into  the  modes  of 
action  of  the  powers  of  natnre,  is  the 
tardy  product  of  a  long  course  of 
efforts  to  use  those  ^owen  for  practical 
ends.  The  conception,  accordingly,  of 
Political  Economy  as  a  branch  of 
Bcicnce,  is  extremely  modem ;  but  the 
subject  with  which  its  enquines  are 
conversant  has  in  all  ages  necessarily 
constituted  one  of  the  chief  practical 
interests  of  mankind,  and,  in  some,  a 
most  unduly  engrossing  one. 

That  subject  is  Wealth.  Writers 
on  Political  Economy  profess  to  teach, 
or  to  investigate,  the  nature  of  Wealth, 
and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  dis- 
tribution: including,  directly  or  re- 
motelj[,  the  operation  of  all  the  causes 
by  which  the  condition  of  mankind,  or 
of  any  society  of  human  beings,  in 
respect  to  this  universal  object  of 
human  desire,  is  made  prosperous  or 
the  reverse.  Not  that  any  treatise  on 
Political  Econ(nny  can  discuss  or  even 
enumerate  all  these  causes;  but  it 
undertakes  to  set  forth  as  much  as  is 
known  of  the  laws  and  principles  ac- 
cording to  wliich  they  operate. 

Every  one  has  a  notion,  sufficiently 
correct  for  common  purposes,  of  what 
is  meant  by  wealth.  The  enquiries 
wliich  relate  to  it  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  confounded  with  those  relating 
to  any  other  of  the  great  human  in- 
terests. All  know  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  rich,  another  thing  to  be 
enlightened,  hT%^%  or  humane;  that 


the  questions  how  a  nation  is  made 
wealthy,  and  how  it  is  made  free,  or 
virtuous,  or  eminent  in  literature,  in 
the  fine  arts,  in  arms,  or  in  polity, 
are  totally  distinct  en(^uiries.  Those 
things,  indeed,  are  all  mdirectly  con- 
nected, and  react  upon  one  another. 
A  people  has  sometimes  become  free^ 
because  it  had  first  grown  wealthy ;  or 
wealthy,  because  it  had  first  become 
free.  The  creed  and  laws  of  a  people 
act  powerfully  uj)on  their  economical 
condition ;  and  this  again,  by  its  influ- 
ence on  their  mental  development  and 
social  relations,  reacts  upon  their  creed 
and  laws.  But  though  the  subjects 
are  in  very  close  contact,  they  are 
essentially  different,  and  have  never 
been  supposed  to  be  otherwise. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  desi^  of  this 
treatise  to  aim  at  metaphysical  nicety 
of  definition,  where  the  ideas  suggested 
by  a  term  are  already  as  determinate 
as  practical  purposes  require.  But^ 
little  as  it  might  be  expected  that  any 
mischievous  confiision  of  ideas  could 
take  place  on  a  subject  so  simple  as 
the  question,  what  is  to  be  considered 
as  wealth,  it  is  matter  of  history  that 
such  confiision  of  ideas  has  existed — 
that  theorists  and  practical  politicians 
have  been  equally,  and  at  one  period 
universally,  infected  by  it,  and  that 
for  many  generations  it  gave  a  tho- 
roughly fame  direction  to  the  policy 
of  Europe.  I  refer  to  the  set  of  doc- 
trines designated,  since  the^  time  of 
Adam  Smitn,  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Mercantile  System, 
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While  this  system  prevailed,  it  was 
assumed,  either  expressly  or  tacitly,  in 
the  whole  policy  of  nations,  that  wealth 
consisted  solely  of  money ;  or  of  the 
precious  metals,  which,  when  not  already 
in  the  state  of  money,  are  capable  of 
being  directly  converted  into  it.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  the  doctrines  then  preva- 
lent, whatever  tended  to  heap  up 
money  or  bullion  in  a  coimtry  added  to 
its  wealth.  Whatever  sent  the  precious 
metals  out  of  a  country  impoverished 
it.  If  a  country  possessed  no  gold  or 
silver  mines,  the  only  industry  by 
which  it  could  be  enriched  was  foreign 
trade,  being  the  only  oijJB  which  coold 
bring  in  money.  Any  branch  of  trade 
whicn  waff-  supposed  to  send  out  more 
money  than  it  brought  in,  however 
ample  and  yalualde  might  be  the  re- 
turns in  another  ^ape,  was  looked 
npon  as  a  losing  trade.  Exportation  of 
goods  was  &voured  and  encouraged 
(even  by  means  extremely  xmeiotia  to 
the  real  resources  of  the  ooimtty),  be- 
cause the  exported  goods  being  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  for  in  money,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  returns  would  actually 
be  made  in  sold  and  silver.  Importa- 
tion of  anjrthing,  other  than  the  preci- 
ous metais,  was  regarded  as  a.loss  to 
the  nation  of  the  whole  price  of  the 
things  imported;  unless  they  were 
brought  in  to  be  le-exported  at  a  profit, 
or  unless^  being  the  materials  or  in- 
struments of  some  industry  practised 
in  the  country  itself,  they  gave. the 
power  of  producing  exportable  articles , 
at  smaller  cost,  and  tnereby  effecting 
a  larger  exportation.-  The  commerce 
of  the  world  viras  looked  upon  as  a 
strug^e  among  nations,  which  could 
draw  to  itself  tne  largest  share  of  the 
gold  and  silver  in  existence ;  and  in 
this  competition  no  nation  could  gain 
anything,  except  by  making  others 
lose  as  much,  or,  at  the  least,  prevent- 
ing them  irom  gaining  it. 

It  often  happens  that  the  universal 
belief  of  one!  age  of  mankind — a  belief 
fix>m  which  no  one  waSf  nor  without 
an  ei^traordinary  effort  of  genius  and 
courage,  Amid  at  that  time  be  free — 
beoomes  to  a  subsequent  age  so  palpa- 
ble an  absurdity,  that  the  only  dimculty 
then  is  to  imagine  how  such  a  thing 


can  ever  have  appeared  credible.  It 
has  so  happened  with  the  doctrine  that 
money  is  synonymous  with  wealth. 
The  conceit  seems  too  preposterous  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  serious  opinion.  It 
looks  like  one  of  the  crude  fancies  of 
childhood,  instantly  corrected  by  a 
word  from  any  grown  person.  But  let 
no  one  feel  confident  that  he  would 
have  f  scaped  the  delusion  if  he  had 
lived  at  the  time  when  it  prevailed. 
All  the  associations  engendered  by 
Qommon  life,  and  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  concurred  in  promoting  it. 
So  long  as  those  associations  were  the 
only  medium  through  which  the  sub- 
ject was  looked  at,  what  we  .  now 
think  so  gross  an  absurdity  seemed  a 
truism..  Once  questioned,  indeed,  it 
was  doomed;  but  no  one  was  likely  to 
think  of  questioning  it  whose  mind  had 
not  become  familiar  with  certain  modes 
of  stating  and  of  contemplating  econo- 
mical phenomena,  which  have  only 
found  their  way  into  the  general 
understanding  through  the  influence  of 
Adam  Smith  and  of  his  expositors. 

In  common  discourse,  wealth  is 
always  expressed  in  money*  If  you 
ask  now  rich  a  person  is,  you  are 
answered  that  he  has  so  many  thousand 
pounds.  All  income,  and  expenditure, 
all  ffains  and  losses,  everything  by 
which  one  becomes  richer,  or  poorer, 
are  reckoned  as  the  coining  in  or  going 
out  of  so  much  money.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  inventory  of  a  person's  fortune 
are  included,  not  only  the  money  in 
his .  actual  possession,  or  due  to  him, 
but  all  other  articles  of  value.  These^ 
however,  enter,  not  in  their  own  cha- 
racter, but  in  virtue  of  the  sums  of 
money  which  they  would  sell  for ;  and 
if  they  would  sell  for  less,  their  owner 
is  reputed  less  rich,  though  the  things 
themselves  are  precisely  the  same.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  people  do  not  grow 
rich  by  keeping  their  money  unused, 
and  that  they  must  be  willing  to 
spend  in  order  to  gain.  Those  who 
enrich  themselves  by  commerce,  do  so 
by  giving  money  for  goods  as  well  as 
goods  for  money ;  and  the  first  is  as 
necessary  a  part  of  the  process  as  the 
last.  But  a  person  who  buys  goods 
for  purposes  of  gain,  does  so  to  sell 
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them  again  for  money,  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  more  money  than 
he  laid  out :  to  get  money,  therefore, 
Beems  even  to  the  person  himself  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  whole.  It  often 
happens  that  he  is  not  paid  in  money, 
but  m  something  else ;  naving  bought 
goods  to  a  value  equivalent,  which  are 
set  off  against  those  he  sold.  But  he 
accepted  these  at  a  money  valuation, 
and  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
bring  in  more  money  eventually  than 
the  price  at  which  they  were  made 
over  to  him.  A  dealer  doing  a  large 
amount  of  business,  and  turning  over 
his  capital  rapidly,  has  but  a  small 
portion  of  it  in  ready  money  at  any  one 
time.  But  he  only  feels  it  valuable  to 
him  as  it  is  convertible  into  money :  he 
considers  no  transaction  closed  until 
the  net  result  is  either  paid  or  credited 
in  money :  when  he  retires  from  busi- 
ness it  is  into  money  that  he  converts 
the  whole,  and  not  until  then  4oe8  he 
deem  himself  to  have  realized  his 
gains :  just  as  if  money  were  the  only 
wealth,  and  mx/ney's  worth  were  only 
the  means  of  attaining  it.  Kit  be  now 
asked  for  what  end  money  is  desirable, 
unless  to  supply  the  wants  or  pleasures 
of  oneself  or  others,  the  champion  of 
the  svstem  would  not  be  at  all  embar- 
rassea  by  the  question.  True,  he  would 
say,  these  are  the  uses  of  wealth,  and 
very  laudable  uses  while  confined  to 
domestic  commodities,  because  in  that 
case,  by  exactly  the  amount  which  you 
expen€^  you  enrich  others  of  your 
countiymen.  ^  Spend  your^  wealth,  if 
you  please,  in  whatever  indulgences 
you  have  a  taste  for ;  but  your  wealth 
18  not  the  indulgences,  it  is  the  sum 
of  money,  or  the  annual  money  income, 
with  which  you  purchase  them. 

While  there  were  so  manv  things  to 
render  the  assumption  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  mercantile  system  plausi- 
ble, there  is  also  some  small  foundation 
in  reason,  though  a  verv  insufficient 
one,  for  the  distinction  which  that  sys- 
tem so  emphatically  draws  between 
money  and  every  otner  kind  of  valua- 
ble possession.  We  really,  and  justly, 
look  upon  a  person  as  possessing  the 
advantages  of  wealth,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  useful  and  agi^eable  things  of 


which  he  is  in  the  actual  enjoyment, 
but  to  his  command  over  the  general 
fund  of  things  useful  and  agreeable; 
the  power  he  possesses  of  providing  for 
any  exigency,  or  obtaining  any  object 
of  desire.  Now,  money  is  itself  that 
power;  while  all  other  things,  in  a 
civilized  state,  seem  to  confer  it  only 
by  their  capacity  of  being  exchanged 
for  money.  To  possess  any  other  arti- 
cle of  wealth,  is  to  possess  that  par- 
ticular thing,  and  nothing  else :  if  you 
wish  for  another  thing  instead  of  it, 
you  have  first  to  sell  it,  or  to  submit 
to  the  inconvenience  and  delay  (if  not 
the  impossibility)  of  finding  some  one 
who  has  what  you  want,  and  is  willing 
to  barter  it  for  what  you  have.  But 
with  money  you  are  at  once  able  to 
buy  whatever  things  are  for  sale :  and 
one  whose  fortune  is  in  money,  or  in 
things  rapidly  convertible  into  it,  seems 
both  to  himself  and  others  to  possess  not 
any  one  thing,  but  all  the  things  which 
the  money  places  it  at  his  option  te 
purchase.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
utility  of  wealth,  beyond  a  very  mode- 
rate quantity,  is  not  the  indulgences  it 
procures,  but  the  reserved  power  which 
its  possessor  holds  in  his  hands  of  at- 
taining purposes  generally;  and  this 
power  no  other  kind  of  wealth  confers 
so  immediately  or  so  certainly  as 
money.  It  is  the  only  form  of  wealth 
which  is  not  merely  applicable  to  some 
one  use,  but  can  be  turned  at  once  to 
any  use.  And  this  distinction  was  the 
more  likely  to  make  an  impression 
upon  governments,  as  it  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  them.  A  civi- 
lized government  derives  comparatively 
little  advantage  from  taxes  unless  it 
can  collect  them  in  money :  and  if  it 
has  lar^e  or  sudden  payments  to  make, 
especially  payments  in  foreign  countries 
for  wars  or  subsidies,  either  for  the  sake 
of  conquering  or  of  not  being  conquered 
(the  two  chief  objects  of  national  policy 
until  a  late  period),  scarcely  any 
medium  of  payment  except  money  will 
serve  the  purpose.  All  these  causes 
conspire  to  male  both  individuals  and 
governments,  in  estimating  their 
means,  attach  almost  exclusive  im- 
portance to  money,  either  in  esse  or  in 
possCf  and  look  upon  all  other  things 
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(when  viewed  as  part  of  their  resources) 
Bcarcelj  otherwise  than  as  the  remote 
means  of  obtaining  that  which  alone, 
when  obtained,  affords  the  indefinite, 
and  at  the  same  time  instantaneous, 
command  over  objects  of  desire,  which 
best  answers  to  tlie  idea  of  wealth. 

An  absurdity,  however,  does  not  cease 
to  be  an  ab8urdity  when  we  have  dis- 
covered what  were  the  appearances 
which  made  it  plausible  ;  and  the  Mer- 
cantile Theory  could  not  fail  to  be  seen 
in  its  true  character  when  men  began, 
even  in  an  imnerfect  manner,  to  explore 
into  the  founaations  of  things,  and  seek 
their  premises  from  elementary  facts, 
and  not  from  the  forms  and  ])hra8es  of 
conmion  discourse.  So  soon  as  they 
asked  themselves  what  is  really  meant 
bv  money — what  it  is  in  its  essential 
characters,  and  the  precise  nature  of 
the  functions  it  performs — they  reflected 
that  money,  like  other  things,  is  only 
a  desirable  possession  on  account  of  its 
uses ;  and  tnat  these,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  delusively  appear,  indefinite, 
are  of  a  strictly  denned  and  limited 
description,  namely,  to  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  the  produce  of  industry 
according  to  the  convenience  of  those 
among  whom  it  is  shared.  Further 
consideration  showed  that  the  uses  of 
money  are  in  no  respect  promoted  by 
increasing  the  quantity  which  exists 
and  circulates  in  a  country ;  the  semce 
which  it  performs  being  as  well  rendered 
by  a  small  as  by  a  large  aggregate 
amount.  Two  million  quarters  of  com 
will  not  feed  so  many  persons  as  four 
millions;  but  two  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  will  carry  on  as  much  traffic, 
will  buy  and  sell  as  many  conmiodities, 
as  four  millions,  though  at  lower  nomi- 
nal prices.  Money,  as  money,  satisfies 
no  want ;  its  wortn  to  any  one,  consists 
in  its  being  a  convenient  shape  in  which 
to  receive  his  incomings  of  all  sorts, 
which  incomings  he  afterwards,  at  the 
times  which  smt  him  best,  converts  into 
the  forms  ic  which  they  can  be  useful 
to  him.  Great  as  the  dSfierence  would 
be  between  a  country  with  money,  and 
a  country  altogether  without  it,  it  would 
be  only  one  of  convenience  ;  a  saving  of 
time  and  trouble,  like  minding  by  water 
power  instead  of  by  hand,  or  (to  use 


Adam  Smith's  illustration)  like  the 
benefit  derived  from  roads ;  and  to  mis- 
take money  for  wealth,  is  the  same  sort 
of  error  as  to  mistake  the  highway 
which  may  be  the  easiest  way  of  get- 
ting to  your  house  ur  lands,  for  the 
house  and  lands  themselves. 

Money,  being  the  instrument  of  an 
important  public  and  private  purpose, 
is  rightly  regarded  as  wealtli;  but 
everything  else  which  serves  any  hu 
man  purpose,  and  which  nature  docs 
not  anord  gratuitously,  is  wealth  also. 
To  be  wealthy  is  to  have  a  large  stock 
of  usefiil  articles,  or  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing them .  Everything  forms  there: 
fore  a  part  of  wealth,  which  has  a  power 
of  purchasing ;  for  which  anything  use- 
ful or  agreeable  would  be  given  in 
exchange.  Things  for  which  nothing 
could  be  obtained  in  exchange,  how- 
ever useful  or  necessary  they  may  be, 
are  not  wealth  in  the  Reuse  in  which 
the  term  is  used  in  Political  Economy. 
Air,  for  example,  though  the  most  ab- 
solute of  necessaries,  bears  no  price  in 
the  market,  because  it  can  be  ootained 
gratuitously :  to  accumulate  a  stock  of 
it  would  yield  no  prolit  or  advantage  to 
any  one ;  and  the  laws  of  its  produc- 
tion and  distribution  are  the  subject  of 
a  very  different  study  from  Political 
Economy.  But  though  air  is  not  wealth, 
mankind  are  much  richer  by  obtaining 
it  ^atis,  since  the  time  and  labour 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  for 
supplying  the  mostpressingof  all  wants, 
can  be  devoted  to  other  purposes.  It 
is  possible  to  imagine  circumstances  in 
which  air  would  be  a  part  of  wealth. 
If  it  became  customary  to  sojourn  long 
in  places  where  the  air  does  not  natur- 
ally penetrate,  as  in  diving-bells  sunk 
in  the  sea,  a  supply  of  air  artificially 
furnished  would,  like  water  conveyed 
into  houses,  bear  a  price :  and  if  from 
any  revolution  in  nature  the  atmosphere 
became  too  scanty  for  the  consumption, 
or  could  be  monopolized,  air  might  ac- 
quire a  very  high  marketable  value.  In 
such  a  case,  the  possession  of  it,  beyond 
his  own  wants,  would  be,  to  its  owner, 
wealth;  and  the  general  wealth  of 
mankind  might  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  increased,  by  what  would  be  so  great 
a  calamity  to  them.    The  error  wooUl 
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lie  in  not  considering,  that  however 
rich  the  possessor  of  air  might  hecome 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munitj,  all  persons  else  would  he  poorer 
by  all  that  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
for  what  they  had  before  obtained  with- 
ontpayment. 

This  leads  to  an  important  distinc- 
tion in  the  meaning  of  the  word  wealth, 
as  applied  to  the  possessions  of  an  in- 
dividual, and  to  those  of  a  nation,  or  of 
mankind.  In  the  wealth  of  mankind, 
nothing  is  included  which  does  not  of 
itself  answer  some  purpose  of  utility  or 
pleasure.  To  an  individual,  anything 
IS  wealth,  which,  though  useless  in  it- 
self, enables  him  to  claim  irom  others 
a  part  of  their  stock  of  things  useful  or 
pleasant.  Take,  for  instance,  a  mort- 
gage of  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  landed 
estate.  This  is  wealth  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  brings  in  a  revenue,  and 
who  could  perhaps  sell  it  in  the  market 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  debt.  But 
it  is  not  wealth  to  the  country ;  if  the 
engagement  were  annulled,  the  country 
would  be  neither  poorer  nor  richer.  The 
mortgagee  would  have  lost  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  would 
nave  gained  it.  Speaking  nationally, 
the  mortgage  was  not  itself  wealth,  but 
merely  gave  A  a  claim  to  a  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  B.  It  was  wealth  to  A, 
and  wealth  which  he  could  transfer  to 
a  third  person ;  but  what  he  so  trans- 
ferred was  in  fact  a  joint  ownership,  to 
the  extent  of  a  thousand  pounds,  in  the 
land  of  which  B  was  nominally  the 
sole  proprietor.  The  position  of  fund- 
holders,  or  owners  of  tne  public  debt  of 
a  country,  is  similar.  Tney  are  mort- 
gagees on  the  general  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  cancelling  of  the  debt 
would  bo  no  destruction  of  wealth,  but 
a  transfer  of  it :  a  wrongful  abstraction 
of  wealth  from  certain  members  of  the 
community,  for  the  profit  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  the  tax-payers,  l^unded 
property  therefore  cannot  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  national  wealth.  This 
is  not  always  borne  in  mind  by  the 
dealers  in  statistical  calculations.  For 
example,  in  estimates  of  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  country,  founded  on  the 
Sroceeds  of  the  income-tax,  incomes 
eri  ved  from  the  funds  are  not  always 


excluded:  though  the  tax-payers  ai« 
assessed  on  their  whole  nominal  income, 
without  being  permitted  to  deduct  from 
it  the  portion  levied  from  them  in  taxa> 
tion  to  form  the  income  of  the  fund- 
holder.  In  this  calculation,  therefore, 
one  portion  of  the  general  income  of  the 
country  is  counted  twice  over,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  made  to  appear 
greater  than  it  is  by  almost  thirty  mil- 
lions. A  country,  however,  may  include 
in  its  wealth  aU  stock  held  by  its  citi- 
zens in  the  funds  of  foreign  countries, 
and  other  debts  due  to  them  from 
abroad.  But  even  this  is  only  wealth 
to  them  by  being  a  part  ownership  in 
wealth  held  by  others.  It  forms  no 
part  of  the  collective  wealth  of  the  hu- 
man race.  It  is  an  element  in  the  dis- 
tribution, but  not  in  the  composition, 
of  the  general  wealth. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  define  wealth 
as  signifying  "instruments  :*'  meaning 
not  tools  and  machinery  alone,  but  the 
whole  accumulation  possessed  by  indi- 
viduals or  conmiunities,  of  means  for 
the  attainment  of  their  ends.  Thus,  a 
field  is  an  instrument,  because  it  is  a 
means  to  the  attainment  of  com.  Com 
is  an  instrument,  being  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  flour.  Flour  is  an  instru- 
ment, being  a  means  to  the  attainment 
of  bread.  Bread  is  an  instrument,  as  a 
means  to  the  satisfaction  of  hunger 
and  to  the  support  of  life.  Here  we  at 
last  arrive  at  things  which  are  not  in- 
struments, being  desired  on  their  own 
account,  and  not  as  mere  means  to 
something  beyond.  This  view  of  tho 
subject  is  philosophically  correct ;  or 
rather,  this  mode  of  expression  may  be 
usefully  employed  along  with  others,  not 
as  conveying  a  different  view  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  common  one,  but  as  giving 
more  distinctness  and  reality  to  the 
common  view.  It  departs,  however,  too 
widely  from  the  custom  of  language,  to 
be  likely  to  obtain  general  acceptance, 
or  to  be  of  use  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  occasional  illustration. 

Another  example  of  a  possession 
which  is  wealth  to  the  person  holding 
it,  but  not  wealth  to  the  nation,  or  to 
mankind,  is  slaves.  It  is  by  a  strange 
confusion  of  ideas  that  slave  property 
(as  it  is  termed)  is  counted,  at  so  macn. 
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per  head,  in  an  estimate  of  tlie  wealth, 
or  of  the  capital,  of  the  country  which 
tolerates  the  existence  of  such  property. 
If  a  human  being,  considered  as  an 
object  possessing  productive  powers,  is 
part  of  the  national  wealth  when  his 
powers  are  owned  by  another  man,  he 
cannot  be  less  a  part  of  it  when  they 
are  owned  by  himself.  Whatever  he 
is  worth  to  his  master  is  so  much  pro- 
perty abstracted  from  himself,  and  its 
abstraction  cannot  augment  the  posses- 
fiions  of  the  two  together,  or  of  the 
country  to  which  they  both  belong.  In 
propriety  of  classification,  however,  the 
people  of  a  country  are  not  to  be  counted 
m  Its  wealth.  I'hey  are  that  for  the 
Bake  of  which  its  wealth  exists.  The 
tenn  wealth  is  wanted  to  denote  the  de- 
sirable objects  which  they  possess,  not 
inclusive  of,  but  in  contradistinction  to, 
their  own  persons.  They  are  not  wealth 
to  themselves,  though  they  are  means 
of  acquiring  it. 

Wealth,  then,  may  be  defined,  all 
useful  or  agreeable  things  which  possess 
exchangeable  value ;  or,  in  other  words, 
all  useful  or  agreeable  things  except 
those  which  can  be  obtained,  in  the 
quantity  desired,  without  labour  or  sa- 
crifice. To  this  definition,  the  only 
objection  seems  to  be,  that  it  leaves  in 
uncertainty  a  question  which  has  been 
much  debated — whether  what  are  called 
immaterial  products  are  to  be  considered 
as  wealth:  whether,  for  example,  the 
skill  of  a  workman,  or  any  other  natural 
or  acquired  power  of  body  or  mind,  shall 
be  called  wealth,  or  not :  a  question, 
not  of  very  great  importance,  and 
which,  so  far  as  requiring  discussion, 
will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in 
another  place.* 

These  things  having  been  premised 
respecting  wealth,  we  shall  next  turn 
our  attention  to  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ferences in  respect  to  it,  which  exist 
between  nation  and  nation,  and  be- 
tween different  ages  of  the  world ;  dif- 
ferences both  in  the  quantity  of  wealth, 
and  in  the  kind  of  it ;  as  well  as  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  wealth  existing 
in  the  community  is  shared  among  its 
Btembers. 

Tbcre  is,  perhaps,  no  people  or  com- 
infra,  \)^  i.  chap.  iii. 


mimitv,  now  existing,  which  subsists 
entirely  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of 
vegetation.  But  many  tribes  still  live 
exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  on 
wild  animals,  the  produce  of  hunting  or 
fishing.  Their  clothing  is  skins ;  theit 
habitations,  huts  rudely  formed  of  logs 
or  boughs  of  trees,  and  abandoned  at 
an  hour's  notice.  The  food  they  use 
being  little  susceptible  of  storing  up, 
they  have  no  accumulation  of  it,  and 
are  often  exposed  to  great  privations. 
The  wealth  of  such  a  community  con- 
sists solely  of  the  skins  they  wear  ;  a 
few  ornaments,  the  taste  for  which 
exists  among  most  savages  ;  some  rude 
utensils ;  the  weapons  with  which  they 
kill  their  game,  or  fight  against  hostile 
competitors  for  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
canoes  for  crossing  rivers  and  lakes,  or 
fishing  in  the  sea ;  and  perhaps  some 
furs  or  other  productions  of  the  wilder- 
ness, collected  to  be  exchanged  with 
civilized  people  for  blankets,  brandy, 
and  tobacco  ;  of  which  foreign  produce 
also  there  may  be  some  unconsumcd 
portion  in  store.  To  this  scanty  in- 
ventory of  material  wealth,  ought  to  be 
added  their  land;  an  instrument  of 
production  of  which  they  make  slender 
use,  compared  with  more  settled  com- 
munities, but  which  is  still  the  source 
of  their  subsistence,  and  which  has  a 
marketable  value  if  there  be  any  agri* 
cultural  community  in  the  npighbomv 
hood  requiring  more  land  than  it  pos- 
sesses. This  is  the  state  of  greatest 
poverty  in  which  any  entire  community 
of  human  beings  is  known  to  exist; 
though  there  are  much  richer  commu- 
nities in  which  portions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  in  a  condition,  as  to  subsist- 
ence and  comfort,  as  little  enviable  ap 
that  of  the  savage. 

The  first  great  advance  beyond  this 
state  consists  in  the  domestication  of 
the  more  useful  animals ;  giving  rise  to 
the  pastoral  or  nomad  state,  in  which 
mankind  do  not  live  on  the  produce  of 
himting,  but  on  milk  and  its  products, 
and  on  the  annual  increase  of  flocks 
and  herds.  This  condition  is  not  only 
more  desirable  in  itself,  but  more  con- 
ducive to  further  progress ;  and  a  much 
more  considerable  amount  of  wealth  4 
accumulated  under  it.    So  lon^  as  tli^ 
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rast  natural  pastures  of  the  igiirth  are 
not  yet  so  folly  occupied  as  to  be  con- 
sumed more  rapidly  than  they  are 
spontaneously  reproduced/ a  large  and 
constantly  increasing  stock  of  subsist' 
cnce  may  be  collected  and  preserved, 
mth  little  other  labour  than  that  of 
guarding  the  cattle  from  the  attacks  of 
wild  beasts,  and  from  the  force  or  wiles 
of  predatory  men.  Large  flocks  ^nd 
herds,  therefore,  are  in  time  possessed, 
by  active  and  thrifty  individuals  through 
their  own  exertions,  iand  by  the  heads 
of  families  and 'tribes  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  those  who  are  connected  with 
them  by  allegiance.  There  thus  arises^ 
in  the  ^  shepherd  state,  inequality  <rf 
possessions;  a  thing  which  scarcely 
exists  in  the  savage  state,  where  no 
one  has  much  more  than  absolute  ne- 
cessaries, and  in  case  of  deficiency  must 
share  even  those  with  his  tribe.  In  the 
nomad  state,  some  have  an  abundance 
of  cattle,  fiufiicient  for  the  food  of  a  mul- 
titude, while  others  have  not  contrived 
to  appropriate  and  retain  any  super- 
fluity, or- perhaps  any  cattle  at  alL  But 
subsistence  has  ceased  to  be  precarious, 
since  the  more  successful  have  no  other 
use  which  th^  can  make  of  their  sur- 
plus than  lo:  feed  the  less  fortunate, 
while  .^veiT^JAorease  in  the  iiumber  of 
persons  connected  with  them  is  an  in- 
crease both  of  security  and  of  power : 
and  thus  they  are  enabled  to  divest 
themselves  of  all  labour  except  that  of 
government  and  superintendence,  and 
acquire  dependents  to.  fi^ht  for  them  in 
war  and  to  serve  them  in  peace.  One 
of  the  features  of  this  state  of  society 
is,  that  a  part  of  the  ppmmunity,  and 
in  some  degree  even  the  whole  of  it, 
possess  leisure.  Only  a  portion  of  time 
18  recjuired  for  procuring  food,  and  the 
remamder  is  not  engrossed  by  anxious 
thought  for.  the  morrow,  or  necessarv 
repose  from  muscular  activity.  Such 
a  life  is  highly  favourable  to  the  g^ov^th 
of  new  wants,  and  opens  a  possibility 
of  their  gratification.  A  desire  arises 
for  better  clothing,  utensils,  and  imple- 
ments, than  the  savage  state  contents 
itself  with ;  and  the  surplus  food  ren- 
ders it  practicable  to  devote  to  these 
Durposes  the  exertions  of  a  part  of  the 
qibe.    In  all  or  most  nomad  commu« 


nities  we  find  domesiic  iniin^actm«« 
of  a  coarse,  and  in  some,  of  a  fine  kind. 
There  is  ample  Evidence  that  while 
those  parts  of  thia  world  which  have 
been  the  cradle 'of  modem  civilization 
were  still  generallvin  the  notoad  state, 
considerable  skill  had  been  attained  in 
spinning,  Weitmg,  and  dyeing  wooUen 
garments,  in  the  preparation  of  leather, 
and  in  what  ap^ars  a  still  more  difii- 
ctilt  inventioii,  tnat  of  working  in  metals. 
Even  speculative  science  took  its  first 
beginnings  irom  the  leisure  character- 
istic of  this  stage  of  social  progress. 
The  earliest  astronomical  observations 
are  attributed,  by*  a  tradition  which  has 
much  appearance  of  truth,  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Chaldsea. 

From  this  state  of  society  to  the 
agricultural  the  transition  is  not  indeed 
easy,  (for  no  great  change  in  the  habits 
of  mankind  is  otherwise  than  difficult, 
and  in  general  either  painful  or  very 
slow,)  but  it  lies  in  what  may  be  callea 
the  spontaneous  course  of  events.  The 
growth  of  the  'population  of  men  and 
cattle  began  in  time  to  press  upon  the 
earth's  capabilities  of  yielding  natural 

Sasture  :  and  this  cause  doubtless  pro- 
uced  the  fi^st  tilUng  of  the  ground, 
just  as  ata  I^terperiod  the  same  cause 
made  the'ifinpeTnuous  hordes  of  the 
nations  tv^hich  had  remained  nomad 
precipitate  •' themselves  upon  those 
which  had  already  become  agricuL 
tural ;  until;  these  having  become  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  repel  such  inroads, 
the  invaaihg  nations,  deprived  of  this 
outlet,  were  obliged  also  to  become 
agricultural  communities. 

But  after  this  great  step  had  been 
complctcdj^the  subsequent  progress  of 
manKin^.'fieems  by  no  means  to  have 
been  so  rapid  (certain  rare  combina- 
tions of  circumstances  excepted)  as 
might  perhiaps  have  been  anticipated. 
The  quantity  of  human  food  which  the 
earth  is  capable  of  returning  even  to 
the  most  wretched  system  of  agricul- 
ture, so  much  exceeds  what  could  be 
obtained  in  the  purely  pastoral  state, 
that  a  great  increase  of  population  is 
invariably  the  result.  But  this  addi- 
tional food  is  only  obtained  by  a  great 
additional  amount  of  labour ;  so  that 
not  only  an  agricultural  has  much.  k,>&<\ 
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feisure  tlian  a  pastoral  population,  but, 
with  the  imperfect  tools  and  unskilful 
processes  Tvhich  are  for  a  long  time 
employed  (and  which  oyer  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth  have  not  even  yet 
been  abandoned),  agriculturists  do  not, 
unless  in  unusually  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances of  climate  and  soil,  produce 
so  great  a  surplus  of  food  beyond  their 
necessary  consumption,  as  to  support 
any  large  class  of  labourers  engaged  in 
other  departments  of  industry.  The 
surplus,  too,  whether  small  or  great,  is 
usually  torn  from  the  producers,  either 
by  the  government  to  which  they  are 
subject,  or  by  individuals,  who  by 
superior  force,  or  by  availing  them- 
selves of  religious  or  traditional  feel- 
ings of  subordination,  have  established 
themselves  as  lords  of  the  soil. 

The  first  of  these  modes  of  appro- 
priation, by  the  government,  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  extensive  monarchies 
which  from  a  time  beyond  historical 
record  have  occupied  the  plains  of 
Asia.  The  government,  in  those  coun- 
tries, though  varying  in  its  qualities 
according  to  the  accidents  of  personal 
character,  seldom  leaves  mucn  to  the 
cultivators  beyond  mere  necessaries, 
and  often  strips  them  so  bare  even  of 
these,  that  it  finds  itself  obliged,  after 
taking  all  they  have,  to  lend  part  of  it 
back  to  those  from  whom  it  nas  been 
taken,  in  order  to  provide  them  with  seed, 
and  enable  them  to  support  life  until  an- 
other harvest.  Under  the  regime  in 
question,  though  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation are  ill  provided  for,  the  govern- 
ment, by  collecting  small  contributions 
from  great  numbers,  is  enabled,  with 
any  tolerable  management,  to  make  a 
show  of  riches  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  society; 
and  hence  the  inveterate  impression, 
of  which  Europeans  have  only  at  a  late 
period  been  disabused,  concerning  the 
great  opulence  of  Oriental  nations.  In 
this  wealth,  without  reckoning  the 
large  portion  which  adheres  to  the 
{uinds  employed  in  collecting  it,  many 
j)orHoii8  of  course  participate,  besides 
the  injiucdiate  household  of  the  sove- 
reign. A  large  part  is  distributed 
among  the  various  fonctioxnaries  of  go- 


vernment, and  among  the  objects  of 
the  sovereign's  favour  or  caprice.  A 
part  is  occasionally  employed  in  works 
of  public  utility.  The  tanks,  wells, 
and  canals  for  irrigation,  without  whicn 
in  many  tropical  climates  cultivation 
could  hardly  be  carried  on:  the  em- 
bankments which  confine  tne  rivers, 
the  bazars  for  dealers,  and  the  seraees 
for  travellers,  none  of  which  could  have 
been  made  by  the  scanty  means  in  the 
possession  of  those  usin^  them,  owe 
their  existence  to  the  liberality  and 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  better 
order  of  princes,  or  to  the  benevolence 
or  ostentation  of  here  and  there  a  rich 
individual,  whose  fortune,  if  traced  to 
its  source,  is  always  found  to  have  been 
drawn  immediately  or  remotely  fi^m 
the  public  revenue,  most  frequently  by 
a  direct  grant  of  a  portion  of  it  from 
the  sovereign. 

The  ruler  of  a  society  of  this  descrip- 
tion, after  providing  largely  for  his 
own  support,  and  that  of  all  persons  in 
whom  ne  feels  an  interest,  and  after 
maintaining  as  man^  soldiers  as  he 
thinks  needftil  for  his  security  or  his 
state,  has  a  disposable  residue,  which 
he  is  glad  to  exchange  for  articles  of 
luxury  suitable  to  his  disposition :  as 
have  also  the  class  of  persons  who 
have  been  enriched  by  his  favour,  or  by 
handling  the  public  revenues.  A  de- 
mand thus  arises  for  elaborate  and  costly 
manufactured  articles,  adapted  to  a 
narrow  but  a  wealthy  market.  This 
demand  is  often  supplied  almost  ex- 
clusively  by  the  merchants  of  more 
advanced  communities,  but  often  also 
raises  up  in  the  country  itself  a  class 
of  artificers,  by  whom  certain  fabrics 
are  carried  to  as  high  excellence  as 
can  be  given  by  patience,  (juickness 
of  perception  and  observation,  and 
manual  dexterity,  without  any  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  objects :  such  as  some  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  of  India.  These  artificers  are 
fed  by  the  surplus  food  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  government  and  its 
agents  as  their  share  of  the  produce. 
So  literally  is  this  the  case,  that  in 
some  countries  the  workman,  instead 
of  taking  the  work  home,  and  being 
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paid  for  it  after  it  is  finished,  proceeds 
with  his  tools  to  his  customer  s  house, 
and  is  there  subsisted  until  the  work  is 
complete.  The  insecurity,  however,  of 
all  possessions  in  this  state  of  society, 
induces  even  the  richest  purchasers  to 
mve  a  preference  to  such  articles  as, 
being  of  an  imperishable  nature,  and 
containing  great  value  in  small  bulk, 
are  adapted  for  being  concealed  or  car- 
ried oflf  Gold  and  jewels,  therefore, 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wealth  of  these  nations,  and  many  a 
rich  Asiatic  carries  nearly  his  whole 
fortune  on  his  person,  or  on  those  of 
the  women  of  his  harem.  No  one, 
except  the  monarch,  thinks  of  invest- 
ing his  wealth  in  a  manner  not  suscep- 
tible of  removal.  He,  indeed,  if  he 
feels  safe  on  his  throne,  and  reasonably 
secure  of  transmitting  it  to  his  descen- 
dants, sometimes  indulges  a  taste  for 
durable  edifices,  and  produces  the 
Pyramids,  or  the  Taj  Mehal  and  the 
Mausoleum  at  Sekundra.  The  rude 
manufactures  destined  for  the  wants  of 
the  cultivators  are  worked  up  by  vil- 
lage artisans,  who  are  remunerated  by 
land  given  to  them  rent-free  to  culti- 
vate, or  by  fees  paid  to  them  in  kind 
from  such  share  of  the  crop  as  is  left 
to  the  villagers  by  the  government. 
This  state  of  society,  however,  is  not 
destitute  of  a  mercantile  class;  com- 
posed of  two  divisions,  grain  dealers 
and  money  dealers.  The  grain  dealers 
do  not  usually  buy  grain  from  the  pro- 
ducers, but  from  the  agents  of  govern- 
ment, who,  receiving  the  revenue  in 
kind,  are  glad  to  devolve  upon  others 
the  business  of  conveying  it  to  the 
places  where  the  prince,  his  chief  civil 
and  military  officers,  the  bulk  of  his 
troops,  and  the  artisans  who  supply 
the  wants  of  these  various  persons,  are 
assembled.  The  monev  dealers  lend 
to  the  unfortunate  cultivators,  when 
rained  by  bad  seasons  or  fiscal  exac- 
tions, the  means  of  supporting  life  and 
continuing  their  cultivation,  and  are 
repaid  with  enormous  interest  at  the 
next  harvest:  or,  on  a  larger  scale, 
they  lend  to  the  government,  or  to 
those  to  whom  it  has  granted  a  portion 
of  the  reveniie,  and  are  indemnified  by 


assignments  on  the  revenue  collectors, 
or  by  having  certain  districts  put  into 
their  possession,  that  they  may  pay  them- 
selves from  the  revenues ;  to  enable 
them  to  do  which,  a  great  portion  of 
the  powers  of  government  are  usually 
made  over  simultaneously,  to  be  exor- 
cised bv  them  until  either  the  districts 
are  redeemed,  or  their  receipts  have 
liquidated  the  debt.  Thus,  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  both  these  classes 
of  dealers  take  place  principally  upon 
that  part  of  the  produ<'«  of  the  country 
which  forms  the  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment. From  that  revenue  their  capital 
is  periodically  replaced  with  a  profit, 
and  that  is  also  tne  source  from  which 
their  original  funds  have  almost  always 
been  derived.  Such,  in  its  general 
features,  is  the  economical  condition  of 
most  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  as  it  has 
been  from  beyond  the  commencement 
of  authentic  nistory,  and  is  still,  wher- 
ever not  disturbea  by  foreign  influ- 
ences. 

In  the  agiicultnral  communities  of 
ancient  Europe  whose  early  condition 
is  best  known  to  us,  the  course  of 
things  was  difierent.  These,  at  their 
ori^n,  were  mostly  small  town-commu- 
nities, at  the  first  plantation  of  which, 
in  an  unoccupied  country,  or  in  one 
from  which  the  former  inhabitants  had 
been  expelled,  the  land  which  was 
taken  possession  of  was  regularly 
divided,  in  equal  or  in  graduated  allot- 
ments, amon^  the  families  composing 
the  commumty.  In  some  cases,  in- 
stead of  a  town  there  was  a  confedera- 
tion of  towns,  occupied  by  people  of  the 
same  reputed  race,  and  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  in  the  country 
about  the  same  time.  Each  family 
produced  its  own  food  and  the  mate- 
rials of  its  clothing,  which  were  worked 
up  within  itself,  usually  by  the  women 
of  the  family,  into  the  coarse  fabrics 
with  which  the  age  was  contented. 
Taxes  there  were  none,  as  there  were 
either  no  paid  officers  of  government, 
or  if  there  were,  their  payment  had 
been  provided  for  bv  a  reserved  portion 
of  land,  cultivated  by  slaves  on  accoimt 
of  the  state ;  and  the  armv  consisted 
of  the  body  of  citizens.    '!rhe  whole 
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prodaco  of  the  soil,  tbereforc,  belonged, 
without  deduction,  to  the  family  which 
cultivated  it.  So  long  as  the  progress 
of  events  permitted  this  disposition  of 
property  to  last,  the  state  of  societj^ 
was,  for  the  majority  of  the  free  culti- 
Tators,  probably  not  an  undesirable 
one  ;  and  under  it,  in  some  cases^  the 
advance  of  mankind  in  intellectual  cul- 
ture was  extraordinarily  rapid  and 
brilliant.  This  more  especially  hap- 
pened where,  along  with  advantageous 
circumstances  of  race  and  climate,  and 
DO  doubt  with  many  favourable  acci- 
dents of  which  all  trace  is  now  lost, 
was  combined  the  advantage,  of  a 
position  on  the  shores  of  a  great  inland 
•ea,  the  other  coasts  of  which  were 
already  occupied  by  settled  commu- 
nities. The  Knowledge  which  in  such 
a  position  was  acquired  of  foreign  pro- 
ductions, and  the  easy  access  of  foreign 
ideas  and  inventions,  made  the  cliain 
of  routine,  usually  so  strong  in  a  rude 
people,  hang  loosely  on  these  commu- 
nities. To  speak  only  of  their  indus- 
trial development ;  they  early  acquired 
variety  of  wants  and  desires,  which 
stimulated  them  to  extract  from  their 
own  soil  the  utmost  which  they  kpow 
how  to  make  it  yield  ;  and  when  their 
soil  was  sterile,  or  after  they  had 
reached  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  they 
often  became  traders,  and  bought  fup 
the  productions  of  foreign  countries,, to 
ficll  them  in  other  countries  with*,  a 
profit. 

The  duration,  however,  of  this  state 
of  things  was  from  the  first  precarious. 
These  little  communities  hved  in  a 
state  of  almost  perpetual  war.  For 
this  there  were  many  causes.  In  the 
ruder  and  purely  agricultural  commu- 
nities a  frequent  cause  was  the  mere 
pressure  of  their  increasing  populati<m 
upon  tl\eir  limited  land,  aggravated  as 
that  pressure  so  often  was  by  deficient 
harvests  in  the  rude  state  of  their  agri- 
culture, and  depending  as  they  did  for 
food  upon  a  very  small  extent  of  coun- 
try. On  these  occasions,  the  commu- 
nity often  emigrated  in  a  body,  or  sejit 
forth  a  swarm  of  its  youth,  to  seek, 
sword  in  hand,  for  some  less  warlike 
eople,  who  could  be  expelled  from  their 
or  detained  to  cultivate  it  fV9 


slaves  for  the  benefit  of  their  despoHers. 
What  the  less  advanced  tribes  did 
from  necessity,  the  more  •  prosperous 
did  from  ambition  and  tl^  military 
spirit :  and  after  a  time  the  whole  of 
these  city-communities  were  cither 
conquerors ,  or  conquered.  .  In  some 
cases,  the  conquering  state  'pontented 
itself  with  imposing  a  tribute  on  the 
vanquished:  who  being,  in  considera- 
tion of  that  burden,  freed  from'jthe  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  their  own  militaTy 
and  naval  protection,  might  ^njoy 
under  it  a  considerable  share  of  eqpno- 
mical  prosperity,  while  the  ascendant 
community  ootained  a  surplus  ^f 
wealth,  available  for.purposes  of  collec- 
tive luxury  or  magnificence.  From 
such  a  surplus  th^  Parthenon  and  the 
Propylaea  were  bmlt,  the  sculptures  of 
Pheidias  paid  for,  and  the  festivals 
celebiuicd,  for  which  -^schylus,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  com- 
posed their  dramas.  But  this  state  of 
political  relations,  most  useful,  while  it 
tainted,  to  the  progress  and  ultimate 
interest  of  mankind,  had  not  the  ele- 
ments of  durability.  A  small  conquer- 
ing community  which  does  not  incor- 
porate its  conquests,  always  ends  by 
Deing  conquered.  Universal  dominion, 
therefore,  at  lafit  rested  with  the 
people  who  practised  this  art — with  the 
Romans;  who,  whatever  were  their 
other  devices,  always  eitner  began  or 
ended  by  taking  a  great  part  of  the 
land  to  eurich  their  own  leading  citi- 
zens, and  by  adopting  into  the  govern- 
ing body  the  principskl  possessors  of  the 
remainder.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  the  melancholy  economical  history 
of  the  Roman  empire.  When  in- 
equality of  wealth  once  commences,  in 
a  community  not  constantly  engaged 
in  repairing  by  industry  the  injuries  of 
fortune,  its  advances  are  gigantic ;  the 
gi*eat  masses  of  wealth  swallow  up  the 
smaller.  The  Roman  empire  .ulti- 
mately became  covered  with  the  vast 
landed  possessions  of  a  comparatively 
few  families,  for  whose  luxury,  and 
still  more  for  whose  ostentation,  the 
most  costly  products  were  rajsed,  while 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  slaves, 
or  small  tenants  in  a  nearly  servile 
condition.    From  this  time  the  wealth 
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of  the  empire  progreggively  decUned. 
In  the  beguming,  the  pnbKc  revenues, 
and  the  resoorces  of  rich  individaals, 
sufficed  at  least  to  cover  Italy  with 
splendid  edifices,  poblic  and  private : 
but  at  length  so  dwindled  under  the 
enervating  influences  of  misgovemment, 
that  what  remained  was  not  even  suffi- 
cient to  keep  those  edifices  from  decay. 
The  strength  and  riches  of  the  civilized 
world  became  inadequate  to  make  head 
against  the  nomad  population  which 
sHrted  its  northern  irontier:  they 
overran  the  empire,  and  a  different 
order  of  things  succeeded. 

In  the  new  frame  in  which  Ecjropean 
society  was  now  cast,  the  population 
of  each  countiy  may  be  considered  as 
composed,  in  unequal  proportions,  of 
two  distinct  nations  or  races,  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  :  the  first  the 
proprietors  of  the  land,  the  latter  the 
tillers  of  it.  These  tillers  were  allowed 
to  occupy  the  land  on  conditions  which, 
being  the  product  offeree,  were  always 
onerous,  but  seldom  to  the  extent  of 
absolute  slavery.  Already,  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Boman  empire,  predial 
slavery  had  extensively  transformed 
itself  into  a  kind  of  serfdom  :  the  coloni 
of  the  Romans  were  rather  villeins  than 
actual  slaves  ;  and  the  incapacity  and 
distaste  of  the  barbarian  conquerors 
for  personally  superintending  industrial 
occupations,  left  no  alternative  but  to 
allow  to  the  cultivators,  as  an  incentive 
to  exertion,  some  real  interest  in  the 
soil.  If,  for  example,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  labour,  three  days  in  the 
week,  for  their  superior,  the  produce  of 
the  remaining  days  was  their  own.  If 
thepr  were  required  to  supply  the  pro- 
visions of  various  sorts,  ordinarily 
needed  for  the  consumption  of  the 
castle,  and  were  often  subject  to 
requisitions  in  excess,  yet  after  sup- 
plying these  demands  they  were  suf- 
fered to  dispose  at  their  will  of  what- 
ever additional  produce  they  could 
raise.  Under  this  system  during  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  not  impossible,  no 
more  than  in  modem  Russia  (where, 
njp  to  the  recent  measure  of  emancipa- 
tion, the  same  system  still  essentially 
prevailed)  for  serfs  to  acquire  property ; 
fnd  in  fact^  their  accumulations  are  tne 


primitive    source    of    the    wealth   of 
modem  Europe. 

In  that  age  of  violence  and  diMordor, 
the  first  use  made  by  a  serf  of  any  NumU 
provision  which  he  had  been  ablo  to 
accumulate,  was  to  buy  bin  fnnnhmi 
and  withdraw  himself  to  sonio  town  or 
fortified  village,  which  had  remained 
undestroyed  from  the  time  of  the  lio> 
man  dominion ;  or,  without  buying  bin 
freedom,  to  abscond  thither.    In  that 
place  of  refuge,  surraundod  by  others  of 
his  own  class,  ne  attempted  to  live,  se- 
cured  in  some  measure  from  the  out- 
rages and  exactions  of  the  warrior  caste, 
by  his  own  prowess  and  that  of  his  fel- 
lows.   These  emancipated  serfs  mostly 
became  artificers;    and  lived  by  ex< 
changing  the  produce  of  their  industry 
for  the  surplus  food  and  material  whicn 
the  soil  yielded  to  its  feudal  proprietors. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of  European 
counterpart  of  the  economical  condition 
of  Asiatic  countries;    except  that,  in 
lieu  of  a  single  monarch  and  a  fluctua- 
ting body  of  favourites  and  employes, 
there  was  a  numerous  and  in  a  consider 
able  degree  fixed  class  of  great  land- 
holders ;  exhibiting  far  less  splendour, 
because    individually  disposing    of   a 
much  smaller  surplus  produce,  and  for 
a  long  time  expending  the  chief  part  of 
it  in  maintaining  the  body  of  retainers 
whom  the  warlike  habits  of  society,  and 
the  little  protection  afforded  by  govern- 
ment, rendered  indispensable  to  their 
safety.  The  greater  stability,  the  fixity 
of  personal  position,  which  this  state 
of  society  afibrded,  in  comparison  with 
the  Asiatic  polity  to  which  it  economi- 
cally corresponded,  was  one  main  rea- 
son why  it  was  also  found  more  favour- 
able to  improvement.    From  this  time 
the  economical  advancement  of  society 
has  not  been  further  inteiTupted.     Se- 
curity of  person  and    property  grew 
slowly,  but  steadily;   the  arts  of  life 
made  constant  progress;  plunder  ceased 
to  bo  the  principal  source  of  accumula- 
tion ;  and  feudal  Europe  ripened  into 
commercial  and  manufacturing  Europe. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  towns  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  tho 
free  cities  of  Germany,  and  some  towns 
of  France  and  England,  contained  a 
lar^e  and  energetic  population.  q{  ^t\9to» 
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Bans,  and  many  ricn  burghers,  whose 
wealth  had  heen  acquired  hj  manufac- 
turing industry,  or  by  trading  in  the 
produce  of  such  industry.  The  Com- 
mons of  England,  the  Tiers-Etat  of 
France,  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  Conti- 
nent generally,  are  the  descendants  of 
this  class.  As  these  were  a  saving 
class,  while  the  posterity  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  were  a  squandering  class, 
the  former  by  degrees  substituted  them- 
selves for  the  latter  as  the  owners  of 
a  great  proportion  of  the  land.  This 
natural  tendency  was  in  some  cases 
retarded  by  laws  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detaining  the  land  in  the  fami- 
lies of  its  existing  possessors,  in  other 
cases  accelerated  by  political  revolu- 
tions. Gradually,  though  more  slowlv, 
the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil,  m 
all  the  more  civilized  countries,  ceased 
to  be  in  a  servile  or  semi-servile  state : 
though  the  legal  position,  as  well  as 
the  economical  condition  attained  by 
them,  vary  extremely  in  the  different 
nations  of  Europe,  and  in  the  great 
communities  which  have  been  founded 
beyond  the  Atlantic  by  the  descendants 
of  Europeans. 

The  world  now  contains  several  ex- 
tensive regions,  provided  with  the  va- 
rious Ingredients  of  wealth  in  a  degree 
of  abundance  of  which  former  ages  had 
not  even  the  idea.  Without  compulsonr 
labour,  an  enormous  mass  of  food  is 
annually  extracted  from  the  soil,  and 
maintains,  besides  the  actual  producers, 
an  equal,  sometimes  a  greater  number 
of  labourers,  occupied  in  producing 
conveniences  and  luxuries  oi  innumer- 
able kinds,  or  in  transporting  them  from 
place  to  place ;  also  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons employed  in  directing  and  super- 
intending these  various  labours;  and 
over  and  above  all  these,  a  class  more 
numerous  than  in  the  most  luxurious 
ancient  societies,  of  persons  whose  oc- 
cupations are  of  a  kind  not  directly 
productive,  and  of  persons  who  have 
no  occupation  at  all.  The  food  thus 
raised,  supports  a  far  larger  population 
than  had  ever  existed  (at  least  in  the 
same  regions)  on  an  equal  space  of 
ground;  and  supports  them  with  cer- 
tainty, exempt  from  those  periodically 


recurring  famines  so  abundant  in  the 
early  history  of  Europe,  and  in  Oriental 
countries  even  now  not  un  frequent. 
Besides  this  great  increase  in  the  quan« 
tity  of  food,  it  has  greatly  improved  in 
quality  and  variety ;  while  conveniences 
and  luxuries,  other  than  food,  are  no 
longer  limited  to  a  small  and  opulent 
class,  but  descend,  in  great  abundance, 
through  many  widening  strata  in  so- 
cietv.  The  collective  resources  of  one 
of  these  communities,  when  it  chooses 
to  put  them  forth  for  any  unexpected 
purpose ;  its  ability  to  maintain  fleets 
and  armies,  to  execute  public  works, 
either  useful  or  ornamental,  to  perform 
national  acts  of  beneficence  like  the 
ransom  of  the  West  India  slaves;  to 
found  colonies,  to  have  its  people 
taught,  to  do  anything  in  short  which 
requires  expense,  and  to  do  it  with  no 
sacrifice  of  the  necessaries  or  even  the 
substantial  comforts  of  its  inhabitants, 
are  such  as  the  world  never  saw 
before. 

But  in  all  these  particulars,  charac- 
teristic of  the  modem  industrial  com- 
munities, those  communities  differ 
widely  from  one  another.  Though 
abounding  in  wealth  as  compared  with 
former  ages,  they  do  so  in  very  different 
degrees.  Even  of  the  countries  which 
are  justly  accounted  the  richest,  some 
have  made  a  more  complete  use  of  their 
productive  resources,  and  have  obtained, 
relatively  to  their  temtorial  extent,  a 
much  larger  produce,  than  others  ;  nor 
do  they  differ  only  in  amount  of  wealth, 
but  also  in  the  rapidity  of  its  increase. 
The  diversities  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  are  still  greater  than  in  the 
production.  There  are  great  differences 
in  the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  in 
different  countries ;  and  in  the  propor- 
tional numbers  and  opulence  of  the 
classes  which  are  above  the  poorest. 
The  very  nature  and  desi^ation  of  the 
classes  who  originally  shnre  among 
them  the  produce  of  the  soil,  vary  not 
a  little  in  different  places.  In  some, 
the  landowners  are  a  class  in  them* 
selves,  almost  entirely  separate  from 
the  classes  engaged  in  industry:  in 
others,  the  propnetor  of  the  land  ia 
almost  universally  its  cultivator,  owfr 
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tag  the  plongh,  and  often  himself  hold- 
ing it.  Where  the  proprietor  himself 
does  not  cultivate,  there  is  sometimes, 
between  him  and  the  labourer,  an  in- 
termediate agency,  that  of  the  farmer, 
who  advances  the  subsistence  of  the 
labourers,  supplies  the  instruments  of 
production,  and  receives,  after  papng 
a  rent  to  the  landowner,  all  the  pro- 
duce :  in  other  cases,  the  landlord, 
his  paid  agents,  and  the  labourers,  are 
the  only  sharers.  Manufactures,  again, 
are  sometimes  carried  on  by  scattered 
individuals,  who  own  or  hire  the  tools 
or  machinery  they  require,  and  employ 
little  labour  besides  that  of  their  own 
family  ;  in  other  cases,  by  large  num- 
bers working  together  in  one  building, 
with  expensive  and  complex  machinery 
owned  by  rich  manufacturers.  The 
same  difference  exists  in  the  operations 
of  trade.  The  wholesale  operations  in- 
deed are  everywhere  carried  on  by  large 
capitals,  where  such  exist ;  but  the 
retail  dealings,  which  collectively  oc- 
cupy a  very  great  amount  of  capital, 
are  sometimes  conducted  in  small  shops, 
chiefly  by  the  personal  exertions  of  tne 
dealers  themselves,  with  their  families, 
and  perhaps  an  apprentice  or  two ;  and 
sometimes  in  large  establishments,  of 
which  the  funds  are  supplied  by  a 
wealthy  individual  or  association,  and 
the  agency  is  that  of  numerous  salaried 
shopmen  or  shopwomen.  Besides  these 
differences  in  the  economical  pheno- 
mena presented  by  different  parts  of 
what  IS  usually  called  the  civilized 
world,  all  those  earlier  states  which  we 
previously  passed  in  review,  have  con- 
tinued in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
world,  down  to  our  own  time.  Hunt- 
ing communities  still  exist  in  America, 
nomadic  in  Arabia  and  the  steppes  of 
Northern  Asia;  Oriental  society  is  in 
essentials  what  it  has  always  been ;  the 
great  empire  of  Russia  is  even  now,  in 
many  respects,  the  scarcely  modified 
unage  of  feudal  Europe.  Every  one  of 
the  CTeat  types  of  human  society,  down 
to  that  of  the  Esquimaux  or  Patago- 
nians,  is  still  extant. 

Tliese  remarkable  differences  in  the 
state  of  different  portions  of  the  human 
'Aoa,  with  regard  to  the  production  and 


distribution  of  weaKh,  mmt,  filce  aQ 
other  phenomena,  depend  <m  cai»es. 
And  it  is  not  a  soiEBcient  explanation 
to  ascribe  them  exchisively  to  the  rle* 
erees  of  knowledge,  possessed  at  di^ 
terent  times  and  places,  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  pliyncal  arts  o<f  life. 
Many  other  causes  cooperate;  and 
that  very  progress  and  imeqiial  dis- 
tribution of  pnysical  knowledge,  are 
partly  tb3  effects,  as  well  as  partly  the 
causes,  of  the  state  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth. 

In  so  far  as  the  economical  condltifjn 
of  nations  turns  upon  the  state  of  ph  v- 
sical  knowledge,  it  is  a  subject  for  the 
physical  scieiices,  and  the  arts  founded 
on  theuL  But  in  so  far  as  the  causes 
are  moral  or  psychological,  dependent 
on  institutions  and  social  relations,  or 
on  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
their  investigation  belongs  not  to  phy- 
sical, but  to  moral  and  social  science, 
and  is  the  object  of  what  is  called  Po- 
litical Economy. 

The  production  of  wealth ;  the  ex- 
traction of  the  instrumentB  of  human 
subsistence  and  enjoyment  from  the 
materials  of  the  globe,  is  evidently  not 
an  arbitrar;^  thing.  It  has  its  neces- 
sary conditions.  Of  these,  some  are 
physical,  depending  on  the  properties 
of  matter,  and  on  the  amount  of 
knowledge  of  those  properties  possessed 
at  the  particidar  place  and  time.  These 
Political  Economy  does  not  investigate, 
but  assumes ;  referring  for  the  gi*ounds, 
to  physical  science  or  common  expe- 
rience. Combining  with  these  facts 
of  outward  nature  other  truths  relating 
to  human  nature,  it  attempts  to  trace 
the  secondary  or  derivative  laws,  by 
which  the  production  of  wealth  is  de- 
termined; m  which  must  lie  the  ex- 
planation of  the  diversities  of  riches 
and  poverty  in  the  present  and  past, 
and  the  ground  of  whatever  in- 
crease in  wealth  is  reserved  for  the 
future. 

Unlike  the  laws  of  Production,  those 
of  Distribution  are  partly  of  human 
institution :  since  the  manner  in  which 
wealth  is  distributed  in  any  given  so- 
ciety, depends  on  the  statutes  or  usages 
therein  obtaining.    But  though  govern 
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lucnts  or  nations  have  the  power  of  de- 
ciding what  institutions  shall  exist, 
they  cannot  arhitrarily  determine  how 
those  institutions  shall  work.  The  con- 
ditions on  which  the  power  they  possess 
over  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  depen- 
dent, and  the  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
tribution is  affected  by  the  yarious  modes 


of  conduct  which  society  may  think  fit  to 
adopt,  are  as  much  a  subject  for  scien- 
tific inquiry  as  any  of  the  physical  laws 
of  nature. 

The  laws  of  Pi"oduction  and  Distri- 
bution, and  some  of  the  practical  con- 
sequences dcducible  from  them,  are  the 
snoject  of  the  following  treatiae. 
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OP  THE  BRQUISITES  OP  PRODUCTIOK. 


§  1.  The  requisites  of  produ9tion  are 
two:  labour,  and  appropriate  natural 
objects. 

Labour  is  either  bodily  or  mental; 
or,  to  express  the  distinction  more  com- 
prehensively, either  muscular  or  nerv- 
ous ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  incEade  in 
the  idea,  not  solely  the  exertion^  itself, 
but  all  feelings  of  a  disagreeable  kind, 
all  bodily  inconvenience  or  mental  an- 
noyance, connected  .v/ith  the  employ- 
ment of  one*s  thougl^ts,  or  muscles,  or 
both,  in  a  particular  occupation.     Of 
the   other   requisite — ^appropriate    na- 
tural objects — ^it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
some  objects  exist  or  grow  up  sponta- 
neously, of  a  kind  suited  to  the  supply 
of  human  wants.    There  are  caves  and 
hollow  trees  capable  of  apbrding  shel- 
ter ;  fruit,  roots,  wild  honey,  and  other 
natural  products,  on  whici|  human  life 
can  be  supported ;  but  evei^  here  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  labour  is  generally 
required,  not  for  the  purpose.bf  creating, 
but  of  finding  and  appropriating  them. 
In  all  but  these  few  and  (except  in  the 
very  commencement  of  humdn  society) 
unimportant  cases,  the  objects  supplied 
by  nature  are  only  instrumental  to  hu- 
man wants,  after  having   u^kdergone 
Bome  degree  of  transformatioi^'  by  hu- 
man exertion.    Even  the  wild  amma^ 
of  the  forest  and  of  the  sea,  fromVhich 
the  hunting  and  fishing  tiibes  derive 
their  sustenance— though  the  labour  of 
which  they  are  the  subject  is  cHiefly 
that  required  for  appropriating  them — 
must  yet,  before  they  are  used  as  food, 
be  HUe^  divided  into  fragments,  and 
fubjected  in  almost  all  cases  to  soxujb 


culinary  process,  which  are  operationb 
requiring  a  certain  degree  of  human 
labour.    The  amount  of  transformatiou 
which  natural  substances  undergo  be- 
fore being  brought  into  the  shape  in 
which  they  are  directly  applied  to  hu- 
man use,  varies  from  tnis  or  a  still  less 
degree  of  alteration  in  the  nature  and 
appearance  of  the  object,  to  a  change 
so  total  that  no  trace  is  perceptible  of 
the  original  shape  and  structure.  There 
is  little  resemblance  between  a  piece  of 
a  mineral  substance  found  in  the  earth, 
and  a  plough,  an  axe,  or  a  saw.  There 
is  less  resemblance  between  porcelain 
and  the  decomposing  granite  of  which 
it  is  made,  or  between  sand  mixed  with 
sea-weed,  and  glass.    The  difference  is 
greater  still  between  the  fleece  of  a 
sheep,  or  a  handful  of  cotton  seeds,  and 
a  web  of  muslin  or  broad  cloth ;  and 
the  sheep  and  seeds  themselves  are  not 
spontaneous  growths,  but  results  of  pre- 
vious labour  and  care.    In  these  se- 
veral cases  the  ultimate  product  is  sa 
extremely  dissimilar  to  the  substance 
supplied  by  nature,  that  in  the  custom 
of  language  nature  is  represented  as 
only  furnishing  materials. 

^Tature,  however,  does  more  than 
supply  materials;  she  also  supplies 
powers.  The  matter  of  the  globe  is 
not  an  inert  recipient  of  forms  and  pro- 
perties impressed  by  human  hands ;  it 
nas  active  ^ergies  by  whiph  ili  coope- 
rates with,  and  may  even  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for,  labour.  In  the  early 
ages  people  converted  their  com  into 
flour  by  pounding  it  between  two  stones; 
they  next  hit  on  a  contriyanco  '^ihis;^ 
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enabled  them,  by  turning  a  handle,  to 
make  one  of  the  stones  revolve  u^on 
the  other ;  and  this  process,  a  little  im- 
proved, is  still  the  common  ptactice  of 
the  East.  The  muscular  exertion, 
however,  which  it  required,  was  very 
severe  and  exhausting,  insomuch  that 
it  was  often  selected  as  a  punishment 
for  slaves  who  had  offended  their 
masters.  When  the  time  came  at 
which  the  labour  and  suffering  of 
slaves  were  thought  worth  economizing, 
the  greater  part  of  this  bodily  exertion 
was  rendered  unnecessary,  bv  contriv- 
ing that  the  upper  stone  bhould  be 
made  to  revolve  upon  the  lower,  not  by 
human  strength,  out  by  the  force  of 
the  wind  or  of  falling  water.  In  this 
case,  natural  agents,  the  wind  or  the 
gravitation  of  the  water,  are  made  to 
do  a  portion  of  the  work  previously 
done  by  labour. 

§  2.  Cases  like  this,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  labour  has  been  dis- 
pensed with,  its  work  being  devolved 
upon  some  natural  agent,  are  apt  to 
suggest  an  erroneous  notion  of  the 
comparative  functions  of  labour  and 
natural  powers  ;  as  if  the  c^)-opcration 
of  those  powers  with  human  industry 
were  limited  to  the  cases  in  which  they 
arc  made  to  perform  what  would  other- 
wise be  done  by  labour ;  as  if,  in  the 
case  of  things  made  (as  the  phrase  is) 
by  hand,  nature  only  furnished  passive 
materials.  This  is  an  illusion.  The 
powers  of  nature  are  as  actively  opera- 
tive in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  A 
workman  takes  a  stalk  of  the  flax  or 
hemp  plant,  splits  it  into  separate 
fibres,  twines  together  several  of  these 
fibres  with  his  fingers,  aided  by  a  simple 
instrument  called  a  spindle ;  having 
thus  formed  a  thread,  he  lays  many 
such  threads  side  by  side,  and  places 
other  similar  threads  directly  across 
them,  so  that  each  passes  alternately 
over  and  under  those  which  are  at  right 
nngles  to  it ;  this  part  of  the  process 
being  facihtated  oy  an  instrument 
called  a  shuttle.  He  has  now  produced 
a  web  of  cloth,  either  linen  or  sack- 
cloth, according  to  the  material.  He 
is  said  to  have  done  this  by  hand, 
Bo  natural  force  being  supposed  to 
bave   acted    in    concert    with   him. 


But  by  what  force  m  each  steti 
of  this  operation  rendered  possi- 
ble, and  the  web,  when  prodiiced^ 
held  together?  By  the  tenacity,  or 
force  of  cohesion  of  the  fibres :  which 
is  one  of  the  forces  in  nature,  and  which 
we  can  measure  exactly  against  other 
mechanical  forces,  and  ascertain  how 
much  of  any  of  them  it  suffices  to  neu- 
tralize  or  counterbalance. 

If  we  examine  any  other  case  of  what 
is  called  the  action  of  man  upon  na- 
ture, we  shall  find  in  like  manner  that 
the  powers  of  nature,  or  in  other  words 
the  properties  of  matter,  do  all  the  work, 
when  once  objects  are  put  into  the  rigLt 
position.  This  one  operation,  of  putting 
things  into  fit  places  lor  being  acted  upon 
by  their  own  internal  forces,  and  by 
those  residing  in  other  natural  objects, 
is  all  that  man  does,  or  can  do,  with  mat 
ter.  He  onlv  moves  one  thing  to  or  from 
another.  lie  moves  a  seed  into  the 
ground ;  and  the  natural  forces  of  vege- 
tation produce  in  succession  a  root,  a 
stena,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  lie 
moves  an  axe  through  a  tree,  and  it 
falls  by  the  natural  force  of  gra^atation ; 
he  moves  a  saw  through  it,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  and  the  physical  proper- 
ties by  which  a  softer  substance  gives 
way  before  a  harder,  make  it  separate 
into  planks,  which  he  arranges  in  cer- 
tain positions,  with  nails  driven  through 
them,  or  adhesive  matter  between  them, 
and  produces  a  table,  or  a  house.  He 
moves  a  spark  to  fuel,  and  it  ignites, 
and  by  the  force  generated  in  combus- 
tion it  cooks  the  food,  melts  or  softens 
the  iron,  converts  into  beer  or  sugar 
the  malt  or  cane-juice,  which  ho  has 
previously  moved  to  the  spot.  He  has 
no  other  means  of  acting  on  matter 
than  by  moving  it.  Motion,  and  re- 
sistance to  motion,  are  the  only  things 
which  his  muscles  are  constructed  for. 
By  muscular  contraction  he  can  creato 
a  pressure  on  an  outward  object,  which, 
if  sufficiently  powerful,  will  set  it  in 
motion,  or  if  it  oe  already  moving,  will 
check  or  modify  or  altogether  arrest  its 
motion,  and  he  can  do  no  more.  But 
this  is  enough  to  have  given  all  the 
command  which  mankind  have  acquired 
over  natural  forces  immeasurably  more 
powerful  than  themselvoa ;  a  command 
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which,  great  as  it  is  abeady,  is  without 
douht  destined  to  become  indefinitely 
greater.  He  exerts  this  power  either 
by  availing  himself  of  natural  forces  in 
existence,  or  by  arranging  objects  in 
those  mixtures  and  combinations  by 
which  natural  forces  are  generated ;  as 
when  bv  putting  a  lighted  match  to 
fuel,  and  water  into  a  boiler  over  it,  he 
generates  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
a  power  which  has  been  made  so  largely 
available  for  the  attainment  of  human 
purposes.* 

Labour,  then,  in  the  physical  world, 
is  always  and  solely  employed  in  put- 
ting objects  in  motion  ;  the  properties 
of  matter,  the  laws  of  nature,  do  the 
rest.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  hu- 
man beings  are  chiefly  exercised  in 
discovering  movements,  practicable  by 
their  powers,  and  capable  of  bringing 
about  the  effects  which  they  desire. 
But,  while  movement  is  the  only  effect 
which  man  can  immediately  and 
directly  produce  by  his  muscles,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  he  should  produce 
directly  by  them  all  the  movements 
which  he  requires.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  substitute  is  the  muscular  ac- 
tion of  cattle :  by  degrees  the  powers 
of  inanimate  nature  are  made  to  aid  in 
this  too,  as  by  making  the  wind,  or 
water,  things  already  in  motion,  com- 
municate a  part  of  their  motion  to  the 
wheels,  which  before  that  invention 
were  made  to  revolve  by  muscular 
force.  This  service  is  extorted  from 
the  powers  of  wind  and  water  by  a  set 
of  actions,  consisting  like  the  former  in 
moving  certain  objects  into  certain 
positions  in  which  they  constitute 
what  is  termed  a  machine ;  but  the 
muscular  action  necessary  for  this  is 
not  constantly  renewed,  but  performed 
once  for  all,  and  there  is  on  the  whole 
a  great  economy  of  labour. 

§  3.  Some  writers  have  raised  the 
question,  whether  nature  gives  more 
assistance  to  labour  in  one  kind  of 
industry  or  in  another ;  and  have  said 

*  This  eaaential  and  primary  law  of  man's 
power  over  nature  was,  I  believet  first  illos- 
trsted  and  made  prominent  as  a  fundamental 
vrfaieiple  of  Political  Economy,  in  the  first 
dilute*  of  Mr.  MiU'i  JBlmmtti. 
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that  in  some  occupations  labour  does 
most,  in  others  nature  most.  In  this, 
however,  there  seems  much  confusion 
of  ideas.  The  part  which  nature  has 
in  any  work  of  man,  is  indefinite  and 
incommensurable.  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  that  in  any  one  thing  nature 
does  more  than  in  any  other.  One 
cannot  even  say  that  labour  does  less. 
Less  laboiu*  may  be  required ;  but  if 
that  which  is  required  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  the  result  is  just  as 
much  the  product  of  labour,  as  of 
nature.  When  two  conditions  are 
equally  necessary  for  producing  the 
effect  at  all,  it  is  immeaning  to  say 
that  so  much  of  it  is  produced  by  one 
and  so  much  by  the  other ;  it  is  like 
attempting  to  decide  which  half  of  a 
pair  of  scissors  has  most  to  do  in  the 
act  of  cutting ;  or  which  of  the  factors, 
five  and  six,  contributes  most  to  the 
production  of  thirty.  The  form  which 
this  conceit  usually  assumes,  is  that  of 
supposing  that  nature  lends  more  assist- 
ance to  human  endeavours  in  agricul- 
ture, than  in  manufactures.  This 
notion,  held  by  the  French  Economistcs, 
and  from  which  Adam  Smith  was  not 
free,  arose  from  a  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  rent.  The  rent  ot  land  being 
a  price  paid  for  a  natural  agency,  and 
no  such  price  bein^  paid  in  manufac- 
tures, these  writers  imagined  that  since 
a  price  was  paid,  it  was  because  there 
was  a  greater  amount  of  service  to  be 
paid  for:  whereas  a  better  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  would  have  shown 
that  the  reason  why  the  use  of  land 
bears  a  price  is  simply  the  limitation 
of  its  quantity,  and  that  if  air,  heat, 
electricity,  chemical  agencies,  and  the 
other  powers  of  nature  employed  by 
manufacturers,  were  sparingly  supplied, 
and  could,  like  land,  be  engrossed  and 
appropriated,  a  rent  could  be  exacted 
for  them  also. 

§  4.  This  leads  to  a  distinction 
which  we  shall  find  to  be  of  primary 
importance.  Of  natural  powers,  some 
are  unlimited,  others  limited  in  quan- 
tity. By  an  unlimited  quantity  is  of 
course  not  meant  literally,  but  prac- 
tically unlimited :  a  quantity  beyond 
the  use  which  can  in  any,  or  at  V^^aX 
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in  present  circnmstances,  be  made  of 
it.  Land  is,  in  some  newly  settled 
countries,  practically  unlimited  in 
quantity :  tnere  is  more  than  can  be 
used  by  the  existing  population  of  the 
country,  or  by  any  accession  likely  to 
be  made  to  it  for  generations  to  come. 
But  even  there,  land  favourably  situa- 
ted with  regard  to  markets  or  means 
of  carriage,  is  generally  limited  in 
quantity :  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  as 
persons  would  gladly  occupy  and  culti- 
vate, or  otherwise  turn  to  use.  In  all 
old  countries,  land  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, land  at  least  of  any  tolerable 
fertilitv,  must  be  ranked  among  agents 
limited  in  quantity.  Water,  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  lakes,  may  be  regarded  as  of  un- 
limited abundance  ;  but  if  required  for 
irrigation,  it  may  even  there  be  in- 
Bu&cient  to  supply  all  wants,  while  in 
places  which  depend  for  their  consump- 
tion on  cisterns  or  tanks,  or  on  wells 
which  are  not  copious,  or  are  liable  to 
fail,  water  takes  its  place  among  things 
the  quantity  of  which  is  most  strictly 
limited.  Where  water  itself  is  plenti- 
ful, yet  water-power,  i.e.  a  fall  of  water 
applic-Able  by  its  mechanical  force  to 
the  service  of  industry,  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  compared  with  the 
use  which  would  be  made  of  it  if  it 
were  more  abundant.  Coal,  metallic 
ores,  and  other  useful  substances  found 
in  the  earth,  are  still  more  limited  than 
land.  They  are  not  only  strictly  local,  but 
exhaustible  ;  though,  at  a  given  place 
and  time,  they  may  exist  in  much 
gieater  abundance  than  would  be  ap- 

Elied  to  present  use  even  if  they  could 
0  obtained  gratis.  Fisheries,  in  the 
sea,  are  in  most  cases  a  gift  of  nature 
practically  unlimited  in  amount;  but 
the  Arctic  whale  fisheries  have  long 
been  insufficient  for  the  demand  which 
exists  even  at  the  very  considerable 
price  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of 
appropriation:  and 'the  immense  ex- 
tension which  the  Southern  fisheries 
have  in  consequence  assumed,  ia  tend- 
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ing  to  exhaust  them  likewise.  Iliver 
fisheries  are  a  natural  resource  of  a 
very  limited  character,  and  would  be 
rapidly  exhausted,  if  allowed  to  be  used 
by  every  one  without  restraint.  Air, 
even  that  state  of  it  which  we  terra 
wind,  may,  in  most  situations,  be  ob- 
tained in  a  quantity  sufficient  for  every 
possiblo  use ;  and  so  likewise,  on  the 
sea  coast  or  on  large  rivers,  may  water 
carriage:  though  the  wharfage  or 
harbour-room  applicable  to  the  service 
of  that  mode  of  transport  is  in  many 
situations  far  short  of  what  would  lie 
used  if  easily  attainable. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  how  much 
of  the  economy  of  society  depends  on 
the  limited  quantity  in  which  some  of 
the  most  important  natural  agents 
exist,  and  more  particularly,  land.  For 
the  present  I  shall  only  remark  that  so 
long  as  the  quantity  of  a  natural  agent 
is  practically  unlimited,  it  cannot,  un- 
less susceptible  of  artificial  monopoly, 
bear  any  value  in  the  market,  since  no 
one  will  give  anything  for  what  can  be 
obtained  gratis.  But  as  soon  as  a 
limitation  becomes  practically  opera- 
tive ;  as  soon  as  there  is  not  so  much 
of  the  thing  to  be  had,  as  would  be 
appropriated  and  used  if  it  could  be 
obtained  for  asking ;  the  ownership  or 
use  of  the  natural  agent  acquires  an 
exchangeable  value.  When  more 
water-power  is  wanted  in  a  particular 
district,  than  there  are  falls  of  water  to 
supply  it,  persons  will  give  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  use  of  a  fall  of  water. 
When  there  is  more  land  wanted  for 
cultivation  than  a  place  possesses,  or 
than  it  possesses  of  a  certain  quality 
and  certain  advantages  of  situation, 
land  of  that  quality  and  situation  may 
be  sold  for  a  price,  or  let  for  an  annual 
rent.  This  subject  will  hereafter  be 
discussed  at  length;  but  it  is  often 
useful  to  anticipate,  by  a  brief  sugges- 
tion, principles  and  oeductions  which 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  place  for 
exhibiting  and  illustratina;  ftilly. 
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§  1 .  The  labour  wliich  terminates  in 
the  jiiit)dnction  of  an  article  fitted  for 
some  hmnan  use,  is  ei€h^  einpk^ed 
dinctl^  aboot  the  thing,  or  in  prov^us 
operations  destined  to  facilitate,  perhaps 
essential  to  the  possibility  o^  the  snb- 
seqnent  onM.  in  making  J3Pead,  for 
example,  the  labour  employed  about 
the  thing  itself  id  that  of  the  baker; 
but  the  labour  of  the  miller,  though 
employed  directly  in  the  production 
not  of  bread  but  of  flour,  is  equally  part 
of  the  aggregate  smri  of  labour  by 
which  the  bread  is  produced;  as  is 
also  the  labour  of  the  sower,  and  of  the 
reaper.  Some  may  think  that  all  these 
pers(ms  ought  to  lie  considered  as  em- 
ploying their  labour  directly  about  the 
thing ;  the  com,  the  flour,  and  the 
bread  being  one  substance  in  three 
different  states.  Without  disputing 
about  this  question  of  mere  language, 
there  is  still  the  ploughman  who  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  the  seed,  and 
whose  labour  never  came  in  contact 
with  the  substance  in  any  of  its  states ; 
and  the  plough-maker,  whose  share  in 
the  result  was  still  more  remote.  All 
these  pei'sons  ultimately  derive  the  re- 
nmneration  of  their  labour  from  the 
bread,  or  its  price :  the  plough-maker 
as  much  as  the  rest ;  for  since  ploughs 
are  of  no  use  except  for  tilling  me  soil, 
no  one  would  make  or  uso  ploughs  for 
any  other  reason  than  because  the  in- 
creased retnms,  thereby  obtained  from 
the  ground,  afforded  a  source  from 
which  an  adequate  equivalent.could  bo 
assigned  for  the  labour  of  the  plough- 
maker.  If  the  produce  is  to  be  used 
or  consumed  in  the  form  of  bread,  it  is 
fix)m  the  bread  that  this  equivalent 
must  come.  The  bread  must  suffice 
to  remunerate  all  these  labourers,  and 
several  otheirs ;  such  as  the  carpenters 
and  bricklayers  who  erected  the  farm- 
bmldings;  the  hedgere  and  ditchers 
who  made  the  fences  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  crop ;  the  miners  and 


smelters  who  extracted  or  p^pared 
the  iron  of  which  the  plough  and 
other  implements  were  made.  These, 
however,  and  the  plough-maker,  do  not 
depend  for  their  remuneration  upon 
the  bread  made  fi*om  the  produce  of 
a  single  harvest,  but  upon  that  made 
from  the  produce  of  all  the  har- 
vests which  are  successively  gathered 
until  the  plough,  or  the  buildmgs  and 
fences,  are'  worn  out.  We  must  add 
yet  another  kind  of  labour;  that  of 
transporting  the  produce  from  the  place 
of  its  production  to  the  place  of  its 
destined  use :  the  labour  of  carrying 
the  com  to  market,  and  firom  market 
to^  the  miller's,  the  flour  from  the 
miller's  to  the  baker's,  and  the  bread 
fi-om  the  baker's  to  the  place  of  its  final 
consumption.  This  labour  is  some- 
times very  considerable  :  flour  is  trans- 
ported to  England  fix)m  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  com  m>m  the  heart  of  Russia ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  labourers  imme- 
diately employed,  the  waggoners  and 
sailors,  there  are  also  costly  instru- 
ments, such'Ks  "ships,  in  the  constmo- 
tion  of  whicH'^much  labour  has  been 
expended :  that  labour,  however,  not  de- 
pending for  its  whole  remuneration  upon 
the  -  bread,  but  for  a  part  only ;  ships 
being  usually,  during  tne  course  of  their 
existence,  employed  in  the  transport  of 
many  different  kinds  of  commodities. 

To  estimate,  therefore,  the  labour  of 
which  any  given  commodity  is  the  re« 
suit,  is  far  from  a  simple  operation. 
The  items  ih  the  calculation  are  very 
numerous — as  it  may  seem  to  some 
-persons,  infinitely  so ;  for  if,  as  a  part 
of  the  labour  employed  in  making 
bread,  we'  count  the  labour  of  the 
blacksmith  who  made  the  plough,  why 
not  also  (it  may  be  asked)  the  labour 
of  making  the  tools  used  by  the  black- 
smith, and  the  tools  used  in  making  tneso 
tools,  and  so  back  to  the  origin  of 
things  ?  But  after  mounting  one  or  two 
steps  in  this  ascending  scale,  we  <yKBA 
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into  a  region  of  fractions  too  minute 
for  calculation.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  same  plough  will  last,  before 
being  worn  out,  a  dozen  years.  Only 
one-twelfth  of  the  labour  of  making  the 
plough  must  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  each  year's  harvest.  A  twelfth  part 
of  the  labour  of  making  a  plough  is  an 
appreciable  quantity.  But  the  same  set 
ot  tools,  perhaps,  suffice  to  the  ploueh- 
maker  for  forging  a  hundred  ploughs, 
which  serve  during  the  twelve  years  of 
their  existence  to  prepare  the  soil  of 
as  many  different  farms.  A  twelve- 
hundredth  part  of  the  labour  of  making 
his  tools,  is  as  much,  therefore,  as  has 
been  expended  in  procuring  one  year's 
harvest  of  a  single  farm :  and  when 
this  fraction  comes  to  be  fui-ther  appor- 
tioned among  the  various  sacks  of  com 
and  loaves  of  bread,  it  is  seen  at  once 
that  such  quantities  are  not  worth 
taking  into  the  account  for  any  prac- 
tical pui-pose  connected  with  the  com- 
modity. It  is  true  that  if  the  tool- 
maker  had  not  laboured,  the  com  and 
bread  never  would  have  been  produced ; 
but  they  will  not  be  sold  a  tenth  part 
of  a  farthing  dearer  in  consideration  of 
his  labour. 

§  2.  Another  of  the  modes  in  which 
labour  is  indirectly  or  remotely  instru- 
mental to  the  production  of  a  thing, 
requires  particular  notice :  namely, 
when  it  is  employed  in  producing  sub- 
■istence,  to  maintain  the  labourers 
while  they  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion. This  previous  employment  of 
Atbour  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
•very  productive  operation,  on  any 
other  than  the  very  smallest  scale. 
Except  the  labour  of  the  hunter  and 
fisher,  there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of 
labour  to  which  the  returns  are  imme- 
diate. Productive  operations  require 
to  be  continued  a  certain  time,  before 
their  finiits  are  obtained.  Unless  the 
labourer,  before  commencing  his  woik, 
possesses  a  store  of  food,  or  can  obtain 
ACCCS.S  to  the  stores  of  some  one  else, 
in  sunTicicnt  quantity  to  maintain  him 
until  tlie  production  is  completed,  he 
oan  uudcrtako  no  labour  but  such  as 
can  be  earned  on   at    odd   intervals, 

coiTentlj  with  the  ^^ursuit  oi  his 


subsistence.  He  cannot  obtain  food 
itself  in  any  abundance ;  for  eveiy 
mode  of  so  obtaining  it,  requires  that 
there  be  already  food  in  store.  Agri- 
culture only  bnngs  forth  food  after  the 
lapse  of  months;  and  though  the 
labours  of  the  agriculturist  are  not 
necessarily  continuous  during  the  whole 
period,  they  must  occupy  a  considera- 
ole  part  of  it.  Not  only  is  agriculture 
impossible  without  food  produced  in 
advance,  but  there  must  be  a  very 
great  quantity  in  advance  to  enable 
any  considerable  conmiunity  to  sup- 
port itself  wholly  by  agriculture.  A 
country  like  England  or  France  is  only 
able  to  carry  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
present  year,  because  that  of  past  years 
nas  provided,  in  those  countries  or 
somewhere  else,  sufficient  food  to  sup- 
port their  agricultural  population  until 
the  next  harvest.  They  are  only 
enabled  to  produce  so  many  other 
things  besides  food,  because  the  food 
which  was  in  store  at  the  close  of  tho 
last  harvest  suffices  to  maintain  not 
only  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  a 
lai-ge  industrious  population  besides. 

The  labour  employed  in  producing 
this  stock  of  subsistence,  forms  a  great 
and  important  part  of  the  past  labour 
which  nas  been  necessary  to  enable 
present  labour  to  be  carried  on.  But 
there  is  a  difference,  requiring  parti- 
cular notice,  between  this  and  the  other 
kinds  of  previous  or  preparatory  labour. 
The  miller,  the  reaper,  the  ploughman, 
the  plough-maker,  the  waggoner  and 
waggon-maker,  even  the  sailor  and 
ship-builder  when  employed,  derive 
their  remuneration  from  tne  ultimate 
product — the  bread  made  from  the  com 
on  which  they  have  severally  operated, 
or  supplied  the  instruments  for  ope- 
rating. The  labour  that  produced  the 
food  which  fed  all  these  labourers,  is  as 
necessary  to  the  ultimate  result,  the 
bread  of  the  present  harvest,  as  any  of 
those  other  portions  of  labour ;  but  is 
not,  like  them,  remunerated  from  it. 
Tliat  previous  labour  has  received  its 
remuneration  from  the  previous  food. 
In  order  to  raise  any  product,  there  are 
needed  labour,  tools,  and  materials,  and 
food  to  feed  the  labourers.  But  the 
tools  and  materials  are  of  x^  use  except 
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for  obtaining  the  product,  or  at  least 
are  to  be  applied  to  no  other  use,  and 
the  labour  of  their  construction  can  be 
remunerated  only  from  the  product 
when  obtained.  The  food,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, is  intrinsically  useful,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  the  direct  use  of  feeding  human 
beings.  The  labour  expended  in  pro- 
ducing the  food,  and  recompensed  by 
it,  needs  not  be  remunerated  over  again 
from  the  produce  of  the  subsequent 
labour  which  it  has  fed.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  same  body  of  labourers  carried 
on  a  manufacture,  and  grew  food  to 
sustain  themselves  while  doing  it,  they 
have  had  for  their  trouble  the  food  and 
the  manufactured  article  ;  but  if  they 
also  grew  the  material  and  made  the 
tools,  they  have  had  nothing  for  that 
trouble  but  the  manufactured  ai-ticle 
alone. 

The  claim  to  remuneration  founded 
on  the  possession  of  food,  available  for 
the  maintenance  of  labourers,  is  of  an- 
other kind;  remuneration  for  abstiuence, 
not  for  labour.  If  a  person  has  a  store 
of  food,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  con- 
sume it  himself  in  idleness,  or  in  feed- 
ing others  to  attend  on  him,  or  to  fi^ht 
for  him,  or  to  sing  or  dance  for  him. 
If,  instead  of  these  things,  he  gives  it 
to  productive  labourers  to  support  them 
during  their  work,  he  can,  and  natur- 
ally will,  claim  a  remuneration  from  the 
produce.  He  will  not  be  content  with 
simple  repayment;  if  he  receives  merely 
that,  he  is  only  in  the  same  situation 
as  at  first,  and  has  derived  no  advan- 
tage from  delaying  to  apply  his  savings 
to  nis  own  benefit  or  pleasure.  He  will 
look  for  some  equivalent  for  this  for- 
bearance :  he  win  expect  his  advance 
of  food  to  come  back  to  him  with  an 
increase,  called  in  the  language  of  busi- 
ness, a  profit ;  and  the  hope  of  this 
profit  will  generally  have  been  a  part  of 
the  inducement  which  made  him  accu- 
mulate a  stock,  by  economizing  in  his 
own  consumption  ;  or,  at  anv  rate, 
which  made  nim  forego  the  application 
of  it,  when  accumulated,  to  his  personal 
ease  or  satisfaction.  The  food  also 
which  maintained  other  workmen  while 
producing  the  tools  or  materials,  must 
nave  been  provided  in  advance  by  some 
onOi  npd  he,  too,  must  have  bis  profit 


from  the  ultimate  product ;  but  there 
is  this  difference,  that  here  the  ultimate 
product  has  to  supply  not  only  the 

{)rofit,  but  also  the  remuneration  of  the 
abour.  The  tool-maker  (say,  for  in- 
stance, the  plough-maker)  does  not  in- 
deed usually  wait  for  his  payment  until 
the  harvest  is  reaped ;  the  farmer  ad- 
vances it  to  him,  and  steps  into  his 
place  by  becoming  the  owner  of  the 
plough.  Nevertheless,  it  is  from  the 
harvest  that  the  payment  is  to  come  , 
since  the  farmer  would  not  undertake 
this  outlay  unless  he  expected  that  the 
harvest  would  repay  him,  and  with  a 
profit  too  on  this  fresh  advance  ;  that 
18,  unless  the  harvest  would  yield,  be- 
sides the  remuneration  of  the  farm 
labourers  (and  a  profit  for  advancing 
it),  a  sufficient  residue  to  remunerate 
the  plough-maker's  labourers,  give  the 
plough-maker  a  profit,  and  a  profit  to 
the  farmer  on  both. 

§  3.  From  these  considerations  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  an  enumeration  and  clas- 
sification of  the  kinds  of  industry  which 
are  intended  for  the  indirect  or  remi>te 
furtherance  of  other  productive  laboiar, 
we  need  not  include  the  labour  of  pro- 
ducing subsistence  or  other  necessanes 
of  life  to  be  consumed  by  productive 
labourers ;  for  the  main  end  and  pur- 
pose of  this  labour  is  the  subsistence 
itself;  and  though  the  possession  of  a 
store  of  it  enables  other  work  to  be  done, 
this  is  but  an  incidental  consequence. 
The  remaining  modes  in  which  labour  is 
indirectly  instrumental  to  production, 
may  be  arranged  under  five  heads. 

First :  Labour  employed  in  producing 
materials,  on  which  industry  is  to  b« 
afterwards  employed.  This  is,  in  many 
cases,  a  labour  of  mere  appropriation  ; 
extractive  industry,  as  it  has  been  aptly 
named  by  M.  Dunoyer.  The  labour  of 
the  miner,  for  example,  consists  of  ope- 
rations for  digging  out  of  the  earth 
substances  convertible  by  industry  into 
various  articles  fitted  for  human  use. 
Extractive  industry,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  extraction  of  materials. 
Coal,  for  instance,  is  employed,  not 
only  in  the  processes  of  industry,  but  in 
directly  wanning  human  beings.  AVhen 
so  used,  it  is  not  a  material  o^  "^xoi^ws^r 
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tion,  but  18  itself  the  ultimate  product. 
So,  also,  in  the  case  of  a  mine  of  pre- 
cious stones.  These  are  to  some  small 
extent  employed  in  the  productive  arts, 
as  diamonds  by  the  glass-cutter,  emeipr 
and  corundum  for  polishing,  but  their 
principal  destination,  that  of  ornament, 
18  a  direct  use ;  though  they  commonly 
require,  before  being  so  used,  some  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  which  may  per- 
haps warrant  our  regarding  them  as 
materials.  Metallic  ores  of  all  sorts  are 
materials  merely. 

Under  the  head,  production  of  mate- 
rials, we  must  include  the  industry  of 
the  wood-cutter,  when  employed  in 
cutting  and  preparing  timber  for  build- 
ing, or  wooa  for  the  purposes  of  the 
carpenter's  or  any  other  art.  In  the 
forests  of  America,  Norway,  Germany, 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  this  sort  of 
labour  is  largely  employed  on  trees  of 
spontaneous  growth.  In  other  cases, 
we  must  add  to  the  labour  of  the  wood- 
cutter that  of  the  planter  and  ctdti- 
vator. 

Under  the  same  head  are  also  com- 
prised the  labours  of  the  agriculturists 
m  growing  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  feeding 
silk-worms,  raising  food  for  cattle,  pro- 
ducing bark,  dye-stuflfs,  some  oleaginous 
plants,  and  many  other  things  only 
useful  because  required  in  other  de- 

{)artments  of  industry.  §0,  too,  the 
abour  of  the  hunter,  a*'  far  as  his 
object  is  furs  or  feathers :  of  the  shep- 
herd and  the  cattle-breeder,  in  respect 
of  wool,  hides,  horn,  bristles,  horse-hair, 
and  the  like.  The  things  u'cd  as 
materials  in  some  process  or  other  of 
manufacture  are  of  a  most  miscel- 
laneous character,  drawn  from  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms.  And  besides 
this,  the  finished  products  of  many 
branches  of  industry  are  the  materials 
of  others.  The  thread  produced  by 
the  spumer  is  applied  to  hardly  any 
use  except  as  material  fcS*  the  weaver. 
Even  the  product  of  the  loom  is  chiefly 
used  as  material  for  the  fabricators  of 
articles  of  dress  or  furniture,  or  of 
further  instruments  of  productive  in- 
dustry, as  in  the  case  of  the  sailmaker. 
e  cmrier  and  tanner  find  their 
ole  occupation  in   converting  raw 


material  into  what  may  be  termed 
prepared  material.  In  strictness  of 
speech,  almost  all  food,  as  it  comes 
from  the  hands  of  the  agrifulturist,  is 
nothing  more  than  material  for  the 
occupation  of  the  baker  or  the  cook. 

§  4.  The  second  kind  of  indirect 
labour  is  that  employed  in  making 
tools  or  implements  for  the  assistance 
of  labour.  I  use  these  terms  in  their 
most  comprehensive  sense,  embracing 
all  permanetit  instruments  or  helps  to 
production,  from  a  flint  and  steel  for 
striking  a  light,  to  a  steam  ship,  or 
the  most  complex  apparatus  of  mami- 
facturing  machinery.  There  mny  be 
some  hesitation  where  to  draw  the  line 
between  implements  and  materials; 
and  some  things  used  in  production 
(such  as  fuel)  would  scarcely  in  com- 
mon language  be  called  by  either  name, 
popular  phraseology  being  shaped  out 
by  a  difi&rent  class  of  necessities  from 
those  of  scientific  exposition.  To 
avoid  a  multiplication  of  classes  and 
denominations  answering  to  distinc- 
tions of  no  scientific  importance,  poli- 
tical economists  generally  include  all 
things  which  are  used  as  immediate 
means  of  production  (the  means  wliich 
are  not  immediate  will  be  considered 
presently)  either  in  the  class  of  imple- 
ments or  in  that  of  materials.  Per- 
haps the  line  is  most  usually  and  most 
conveniently  dra\^^l,  by  considering  as 
a  material  every  instrument  of  produc- 
tion which  can  only  be  used  once,  being 
destroyed  (at  least  as  an  instruinent 
for  the  purpose  in  hand)  by  a  single 
employment.  Thus  fuel,  once  burnt, 
cannot  be  again  used  as  fuel;  what 
can  be  so  used  is  only  any  portion 
wliich  has  remained  unbumt  the  first 
time.  And  not  only  it  cannot  be  used 
without  being  consumed,  but  it  is  only 
useful  by  being  consumed ;  for  if  no 
part  of  the  fuel  were  destroyed,  no 
neat  would  be  generated.  A  fleece, 
again,  is  destroyed  as  a  fleece  by  being 
spun  into  thread ;  and  the  thread  can- 
not be  used  as  thread  when  woven 
into  cloth.  But  an  axe  is  not  de- 
stroyed as  an  axe  by  cutting  down  a 
tree :  it  may  be  used  afterwards  to 
cut  down  a  himdred  or  a  thousand 
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more;  and  tbougli  deteriorated  in 
Bome  small  degree  by  each  use,  it  does 
not  do  its  work  by  being  deteriorated, 
as  tbe  coal  and  the  fleece  do  theirs  by 
neing  destroyed  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  better  instrument  the  better  it  re- 
sists deterioration.  There  are  some 
things,  rightly  classed  as  materials, 
which  may  be  used  as  such  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  but  not  while  the 
product  to  which  they  at  first  contri- 
buted remains  in  existence.  The  iron 
which  formed  a  tank  or  a  set  of  pipes 
may  be  melted  to  form  a  plough  or  a 
steam-engine ;  the  stones  with  which 
a  house  was  built  may  be  used  after  it 
is  pulled  down,  to  build  another.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  while  the  original 
product  subsists ;  their  function  as 
materials  is  suspended,  until  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  first  use.  Not  so  with 
the  things  classed  as  implements ;  they 
may  be  used  repeatedly  for  fresh  work, 
until  the  time,  sometimes  very  distant, 
at  which  they  are  worn  out,  while  the 
work  already  done  by  them  may  sub- 
sist unimpaired,  and  when  it  perishes, 
does  so  by  its  own  laws,  or  by  casual- 
tics  of  its  own.* 

The  only  practical  difference  of  much 
importance  arising  from  the  distinction 
between  materials  and  implements,  is 
one  which  has  attracted  our  attention 
in  another  case.  Since  materials  are 
destroyed  as  such  by  being  once  used, 
the  whole  of  the  labour  required  for 
their  production,  as  well  as  the  absti- 
nence of  the  person  who  supplied  the 
means  of  canying  it  on,  must  be 
remunerated  from  the  fruits  of  that 

*  The  able  and  friendly  reviewer  of  this 
treatise  in  the  Edinburp^b  Review  (October 
184i8)  conceives  the  distinction  between  ma- 
terials and  implements  rather  differently: 
proposing  to  consider  as  materials  "  all  the 
things  which,  after  having  undergone  the 
change  implied  in  production,  are  them* 
selves  matter  of  exchange,"  and  as  imple- 
ments (or  instruments)  "  the  things  which 
are  employed  in  producing  that  change,  but 
do  not  themselves  become  part  of  the  ex- 
changeable result.**  According  to  these 
definitions,  the  fuel  consumed  in  a  manufac- 
tory would  be  considered,  not  as  a  material, 
but  as  an  instrument.  Tliis  use  of  the  terms 
accords  better  than  that  proposed  in  the 
text,  with  the  primitive  physical  meaning  of 
the  word  '*  material ;"  but  the  distinction  on 
which  it  is  grounded  is  one  almost  irrelevant 
to  political  economy. 


single  use.  Implements,  on  the  con 
trary,  being  susceptible  of  repeated 
employment,  the  whole  of  the  products 
which  they  are  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing into  existence  are  a  fund  which 
can  be  drawn  upon  to  remunerate  the 
labour  of  their  construction,  and  the 
abstinence  of  those  by  whose  accumu- 
lations that  labour  was  supported.  It 
is  enough  if  each  product  contributes 
a  fraction,  commonly  an  insignificant 
one,  towards  the  remuneration  of  that 
labour  and  abstinence,  or  towards  in- 
demnifying the  immediate  producer  for 
advancing  that  remuneration  to  the 
person  who  produced  the  tools. 

§  5.  Thirdly:  Besides  materials 
for  industry  to  employ  itself  on,  and 
implements  to  aid  it,  provision  must  be 
made  to  prevent  its  operations  from 
being  disturbed  and  its  products  in- 
jiu-ed,  either  by  the  destroying  agencies 
of  nature,  or  by  the  violence  or  rapa- 
city of  men.  This  gives  rise  to  an- 
other mode  in  which  labour  not 
employed  directly  about  the  product 
itself,  is  instrumental  to  its  production ; 
namely,  when  employed  for  the  protec- 
tion 01  industry.  Such  is  the  object  of 
all  buildings  for  industrial  purposes,' 
all  manufactories,  warehouses,  docks, 
granaries,  bams,  farm-buildings  de- 
voted to  cattle,  or  to  the  operations  of 
agricultural  labour.  I  exclude  those 
in  which  the  labourers  live,  or  which 
are  destined  for  their  personal  accom- 
modation :  these,  like  their  food,  supply 
actual  wants,  and  must  be  counted  in 
the  remuneration  of  their  labour. 
There  are  many  modes  in  which  labour 
is   still  more  directly  applied  to  the 

?rotection  of  productive  operations, 
'he  herdsman  has  little  other  occupa  • 
tion  than  to  protect  the  cattle  from 
harm  :  the  positive  agencies  concenicd 
in  the  realization  of  the  product,  go  on 
nearly  of  themselves.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  labour  of  the  hedger  and 
ditcher,  of  the  builder  of  walls  or  dykes. 
To  these  must  be  added  that  of  the 
soldier,  the  policeman,  and  the  judge. 
These  functionaries  are  not  indeed 
employed  exclusively  in  the  protection 
of  industry,  nor  docs  their  payment 
constitute,  to  the  individual  producer^ 
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a  part  of  the  expenses  of  production. 
But  they  are  paid  from  the  taxes, 
which  are  derived  from  the  produce  of 
industry ;  and  in  any  tolerahly  go- 
verned country  they  render  to  its 
operations  a  service  far  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  cost.  To  society  at 
large  they  are  therefore  part  of  the 
expenses  of  production:  and  if  the 
returns  to  production  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  these  labourers  in 
addition  to  all  the  others  required, 
production,  at  least  in  that  form  and 
manner,  could  not  take  place.  Be- 
sides, if  the  protection  which  the 
government  affords  to  the  operations  of 
industry  were  not  affordea,  the  pro- 
ducers would  be  under  a  necessity  of 
cither  withdrawing  a  large  share  of 
■heir  time  and  labour  from  production, 
lo  employ  it  in  defence,  or  ot'  engaging 
armed  men  to  defend  them ;  all  which 
labour,  in  that  case,  must  be  directly 
remunerated  from  the  produce ;  and 
things  which  could  not  pay  for  this 
additional  labour,  would  not  be  pro- 
duced. Under  the  present  arrange- 
ments, the  product  pays  its  quota  to- 
wards the  same  protection,  and  not- 
withstanding the  waste  and  prodigality 
incident  to  government  expenditure, 
obtains  it  of  better  quality  at  a  much 
smaller  cost. 

§  6.  Fourthly:  There  is  a  very 
great  amount  of  labour  employed,  not 
in  bringing  the  product  into  existence, 
but  in  rendering  it,  when  in  existence, 
accessible  to  those  for  whose  use  it  is 
intended.  Many  important  classes  of 
labourers  find  their  sole  employment  in 
some  function  of  this  kind.  There  is 
first  the  whole  class  of  carriers,  by 
land  or  water :  muleteers,  waggoners, 
bargemen,  sailors,  wharfmen,  coal- 
neavers,  porters,  railway  establish- 
ments, ana  the  like.  Next,  there  are 
the  constructors  of  all  the  implements 
of  transport ;  ships,  barges,  carts,  loco- 
motives, &c.,  to  which  must  be  added 
roads,  canals,  and  railways.  Koads 
are  sometimes  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  opened  gratuitously  to  the 
public ;  but  the  labom'  of  making  them 
IS  not  the  less  paid  for  from  the  pro- 
duce.   Each  producer,  in  paying  his 
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quota  of  the  taxes  levied  generally  foi 
the  construction  of  roads,  pays  for  the 
use  of  those  which  conduce  to  his  coor 
venience  ;  and  if  made  with  any  toler- 
able judgment,  they  increase  the  re- 
turns to  his  industry  by  far  more  than 
an  equivalent  amount. 

Another  numerous  class  of  labourers 
employed  in  rendering  the  things  pro- 
duced accessible  to  their  intended  con- 
sumers, is  the  class  of  dealers  and 
traders,  or,  as  they  may  be  termed, 
distributors.  There  would  be  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  trouble,  and  an  in- 
convenience often  amounting  to  im. 
practicability,  if  consumers  could  only 
obtain  the  articles  they  want  by  treat- 
ing directly  with  the  producers.  Both 
producers  and  consumers  are  too  much 
scattered,  and  the  latter  often  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  former.  To 
diminish  this  loss  of  time  and  labour, 
the  contrivance  of  fairs  and  markets 
was  early  had  recourse  to,  where  con- 
sumers and  producers  might  periodi- 
cally meet,  without  any  intermediate 
agency:  and  this  plan  answers  toler- 
ably well  for  many  articles,  especially 
agiicultural  produce,  agriculturists 
having  at  some  seasons  a  certain  quan> 
tity  of  spare  time  on  their  hands.  But 
even  in  this  case,  attendance  is  often 
very  troublesome  and  inconvenient  to 
buyers  who  have  other  occupations, 
and  do  not  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity ;  while,  for  all  articles  the  pro- 
duction of  which  requires  continuous 
attention  from  the  producers,  these 
periodical  markets  must  be  held  at 
such  considerable  intervals,  and  the 
wants  of  the  consumers  must  either  be 
provided  for  so  long  beforehand,  ct 
must  remain  so  long  unsupplied,  that 
even  before  the  resources  of  society 
admitted  of  the  establishment  of  shops, 
the  supply  of  these  wants  fell  univer- 
sally into  the  hands  of  itinerant 
dealers  ;  the  pedlar,  who  might  appear 
once  a  month,  being  preferred  to  the 
lair,  which  only  returned  once  or  twice 
a  year.  In  coimtry  districts,  remote 
from  towns  or  large  villages,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  pedlar  is  not  yet  wholly 
superheded.  But  a  dealer  who  has  a 
fixed  abode  and  fixed  customers  is  so 
much  more  to  be  depended  on,  that 
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tke  fiEactkBis  of  3ntiniaK*nrjr  jaic  Tf- 
tuler,  k  ccJt  a^fem  ^c^isx:  liw  jtrDc-j* 
can  adraatUTcazsy  le  TOMk  si  or  3>{^Kr 
tlie  plftoe  codTCKMCt  idr  reaaHET^  Sts 
and  is»  besties.  aaxTrafTiirei  «Di  <vik^ 
in  small  parcels.  Wlifa  iliinfs  Iut^ 
to  be  bmgbt  ^vim  a  £siaz}c^^  ib^ 
same  perscQ  caniK^t  eSpcixaliT  scp^riii- 
tend  both  the  Tratrn^  az»d  tl»  T<ftJiiHr.i: 
of  them :  when  tber  are  best  *iii  r,>osr 
cheaply  made  on  a  ^aip?  scale,  a  single 
manmactoiT  leqidies  so  xnanr  Icv^d 
channels  to  cany  off  its  snppfr,  that 
the  retailing  is  nxist  canveiuontJr  dele- 
gated to  other  a^encj :  and  cx^n  shoes 
and  coats,  when  tSiey  are  to  be  furnished 
in  huge  quantities  at  once,  as  lor  the 
supply  of  a  r^ment  or  of  a  trorkhoose, 
are  usually  obtained  not  diroctlj  from 
the  producers,  but  from  intermediate 
dealers,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
ascertain  from  what  producers  they  can 
be  obtained  best  ana  cheapest.  Even 
when  thiugs  are  destined  to  be  nt  last 
sold  by  retail,  conyenience  soon  cn^ntea 
a  class  of  wholesale  dealers.  When 
products  and  transactions  have  multi- 
plied beyond  a  certain  point;  when 
one  manufactory  sunplies  manv  shops, 
and  one  shop  has  often  to  obtain  goods 
from  many  aifferent  manufactories,  the 
loss  of  time  and  trouble  both  to  the 
manufacturers  and  to  the  retailers  by 
treating  directly  with  one  another, 
makes  it  more  convenient  to  them  to 
treat  with  a  smaller  number  of  groat 
dealers  or  merchants,  who  only  buy  to 
sell  again,  collecting  goods  Irom  the 
▼arious  producers,  and  diitiibuting 
them  to  the  retailers,  to  be  by  thoni 
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ijvfis  aikr^ifsrini^  wTranjOovi^K  UK.^w 
lAs^i  (VfiD^«*  <*^imOI^v.  iii,Mv:*h  NliU 

of  i]Qi)db  UK«ir  tf*  j»cv^>V  p«^w^^  w  jv^ 
f»cia».  aj>d  if  th^  UKm^t  ^-^r  YijTi  «M  >l, 
hft.3  TJv^t  lw3i  \v^:*">xv\\^,  ib^  oniW  >^^^\^»^ 
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strwftirth  whvh  <^w^W^  hiw  t»N  biNvv^W'^' 
a  UVvMiw^r  in  hi*  tuTO.  T*>  ih^  tN'^w- 
ronnitT  at  hwi;*^  the*  IaKnx^t  a>v\  <vx- 
pense*  of  r^^ns  its  iiv'A\\t  )VNp>OAtivN^\ 
form  a  part  of  tW  out^v  vihioh  in  A 
condition  of  pnxhvf  i*v«,  a)>d  whioh  U 
to  be  rt^plAc<H^  xsith  inor^ano  t>NM\>  ihrt 
futur<»  jNnvhu"^  of  thoir  U1h>u^  H,v  th«» 
individuaK  thi>^lAK>ur«ivl  <^\po»^>w  mx» 
usually  inourivd  lWn\  othor  w^^^tix't^* 
than  to  obtrtiu  »4«oh  ultim^tt^  »>i^tuv«» 
and,  (\yt  x\\f>»\  purjHWo*  of  politi\^*^l  «>o«>- 
nomy,  nt»od  not  Iw  twkt^u  Into  «»vou\\^. 
AS  oxjvM^jws  of  p\>><luotiou,  Hut  thrt 
technical  orimhiNtrial  t^duontlon  of  tim 
community;  tl\t^  lnho\u'  «>n»)>h\v«*»1  \\\ 
Icarnini^  and  in  tt^aoldMjy  th»»  niln  t»f 
production,  in  art)\d)inHf  nud  ouiinnuui 
eating  Rkillin  thoMti  nrtM ;  IIiIm  h\h\\\\f 
is  roally,  and  in  k»'»»*''»^'  noI«»I,Vi  u»»d»M' 
gone  for  iho  Nakt^  of  i\\t^  gi'^Htni'  w  Minrn 
valuahlo  nrodiicn  thort^hy  h(I»IihmI,  Hiid 
inordnrifmt  a  rtinunitM'(tlloii,tii|iilvHli<iifc 
or  luoruthan  (MpilvultMit,  \my  Im  i'iui|ii>i) 
by  thu  hwinior,  ImHliJKM  am  adMipmln  im- 
ntunnration  lor  thti  lalMMit'oCtliH  (rinnliMi*, 
whctn  A  ttmelitir  Iihn  \itmu  »'iii|itiiyiM| 
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bouT  bj  which  society  accomplishes  its 
productive  operations,  or  in  other  words, 
as  part  of  what  the  produce  costs  to 
•ociety,  so  too  may  the  labour  employed 
m  keeping  up  productive  powers;  in 
preventing  them  from  being  destroyed 
or  weakened  by  accident  or  disease. 
The  labour  of  a  physician  or  surgeon, 
when  made  use  of  by  persons  engaged 
in  industry,  must  be  regarded  in  the 
economy  of  society  as  a  sacrifice  in- 
lurrcd,  to  preserve  from  perishing  by 
death  or  infirmity  that  portion  ot  the 
productive  resources  of  society  which  is 
fixed  in  the  lives  and  bodily  or  mental 
powers  of  its  productive  members.  To 
the  individuals,  indeed,  this  forms  but 
a  part,  sometimes  an  imperceptible  part, 
of^the  motives  that  induce  them  to  sub- 
mit to  medical  treatment:  it  is  not 
principally  from  economical  motives 
that  persons  have  a  limb  amputated, 
or  endeavour  to  be  cured  of  a  fever, 
though  when  they  do  so,  there  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  inducement  for  it  even 
on  that  score  alone,  lliis  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  cases  of  labour  and  outlay 
which,  though  conducive  to  production, 
yet  not  being  incurred  for  that  end,  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  retunis  arising  from 
it,  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  most  of  the 
general  propositions  which  political  eco- 
nomy has  occasion  to  assert  respecting 
productive  labour :  though,  wnen  so- 
ciety and  not  the  individuals  are  con- 
sidered, this  labour  and  outlay  must 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  advance  by 
which  society  effects  its  productive  ope- 
rations, and  for  which  it  is  indemnihed 
by  the  produce. 

§  8.  Another  kind  of  labour,  usually 
classed  as  mental,  but  conducing  to  the 
ultimate  product  as  directly,  though 
not  so  immediately,  as  manual  labour 
itself,  is  the  labour  of  the  inventors  of 
industrial  processes.  I  say,  usually 
classed  as  mental,  because  in  reality  it 
is  not  exclusively  so.  All  human  exer- 
tion is  compoimded  of  some  mental  and 
some  bodily  elements.  The  stupidest 
hodman,  who  repeats  from  day  to  day 
the  mechanical  act  of  climbing  a  ladder, 
performs  a  function  partly  intellectual ; 
80  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  most  in- 
telligent dog  or  elephant  could  not, 


probably,  be  taught  to  do  it.  The 
dullest  numan  being,  instructed  before- 
hand, is  capable  of  turning  a  mill ;  but 
a  horse  cannot  turn  it  without  some- 
body to  drive  and  watch  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  some  bodily  ingre- 
dient in  the  labour  most  purely  mental, 
when  it  generates  any  external  result. 
Newton  could  not  have  produced  the 
Principia  without  the  bodily  exertion 
cither  of  penmanship  or  of  dictation ; 
and  he  must  have  drawn  many  dia- 
grams, and  written  out  many  calcula- 
tions and  demonstrations,  while  he  was 
preparing  it  in  his  mind.  Inventors, 
ucHidcs  the  labour  of  their  brains,  gene- 
rally go  through  much  labour  witn  their 
hands,  in  the  models  which  they  con- 
stnict  and  the  experiments  they  have 
to  make  before  their  idea  can  realize 
itself  successfully  in  act.  Whether 
mental,  however,  or  bodily,  their  labour 
is  a  part  of  that  by  which  the  produc- 
tion is  brought  about.  The  labour  of 
Watt  in  contriving  the  steam-engine 
was  as  essential  a  pai*t  of  production 
as  that  of  the  mechanics  who  build  or 
the  engineers  who  work  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  was  undergone,  no  less  than 
theirs,  in  the  prospect  of  a  remuneration 
from  the  produce.  The  labour  of  inven- 
tion is  often  estimated  and  paid  on  the 
very  same  plan  as  that  of  execution. 
Many  manufacturers  of  ornamental 
goods  have  inventors  in  their  employ- 
ment, who  receive  wages  or  salaries  for 
designin|5  patterns,  exactly  as  others  do 
for  copying  them.    All  this  is  strictly 

Eart  of  the  labour  of  production ;  as  the 
ibour  of  the  author  of  a  book  is  equally 
a  part  of  its  production  with  that  of  the 
pnnter  and  binder. 

In  a  national,  or  universal  point  of 
view,  the  labour  of  the  savant,  or  spe- 
culative thinker,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
production  in  the  very  narrowest  sense, 
as  that  of  the  inventor  of  a  practical 
art ;  many  such  inventions  having  been 
the  direct  consequences  of  theoretic 
discoveries,  and  every  extension  of 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature 
being  fruitful  of  applications  to  the 
purposes  of  outward  life.  Tlie  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  was  the  wonderftil 
and  most  unexpected  consequence  of 
the  experiments  of  (Erstcd  and  tlM 
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mathematical  investigations  of  Am- 
pere :  and  tlic  modem  art  of  naviga- 
tion is  an  luiroreseen  enmnatioij  from 
the  purely  speculative  and  apparently 
nierely  curious  inquiry,  by  the  mathe- 
maticians of  Alexandria,  into  the  pro- 
perties of  three  cui-ves  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  a  plane  surface  and  a 
cone.  No  limit  can  be  set  to  the  im- 
portance, even  in  a  purely  productive 
and  material  point  of  view,  of  mere 
thought.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these 
material  fruits,  though  the  result,  are 
seldom  the  direct  purpose  of  the  pur- 
suits of  savants,  nor  is  their  remu- 
neration in  gener&l  derived  from  the 
increased  production  which  may  be 
caused  incidentally,  'and  mostly  after 
a  long  interval,  by  their  discoveries; 
this  mtimate  influence  does  not,  for 
most  of  the  purposes  of  political  eco- 
nomy, require  to  bo  taken  into  con- 
sideration; and  speculative  thinkers 
are  generally  classed  as  the  producers 
only  of  the  books,  or  other  useable  or 
saleable  articles,  which  directly  ema- 
nate ^m  them.  But  when  (as  in  po- 
litical^ economy  one  should  always  oe 
prepare^  to  do)  we  shift  our  pomt  of 
view,  and  consider  not  individual  acts, 
and  the  motives  b^  which  they  are 
dcteimineX  but  national  and  universal 
results,  intellectual  speculation  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  most  influential 
part  of  the  productive  labour  of  society, 
and  the  portion  of  its  resources  em- 
ployed in  oarrymg  on  and  in  remune- 
rating such  labour,  as  a  highly  produc- 
tive part  of  its  exp.enditure. 

§  9.  In  the  foreg<^ing  survey  of  the 
modes  of  emplopring  labour  in  further- 
ance of  production,  I  have  made  h'ttlc 
use  of  the  popular  distinction  of  indus- 
try into  agncultural,  manufacturing, 
and  commercial.  For,  in  truth,  this 
division  fulfils  very  badly  \he  purposes 
of  a  classification.  Many  gn^at  branches 
of  productive  industry  find  no  place  in 
it,  or  not  without  much  straining ;  for 
example  (not  to  speak  of  hunters  or 
fislicrs)  the  miner,  the  road-maker,  and 
the  sailor.  The  limit,  too,  between 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try cannot  be  precisely  drawn.  The 
miller,  for  instance,  and  the  Uaker — 


are  they  to  be  reckoned  among  agri- 
culturists, or  among  manufacturers? 
Their  occupation  is  in  its  nature  ma- 
nufacturing ;  the  food  has  finally  parted 
company  with  the  soil  before  it  is 
handed  over  to  them :  this,  however, 
might  bo  said  with  equal  truth  of  the 
thresher,  the  winnower,  the  makers  of 
butter  and  cheese;  operations  always 
counted  as  agricultural,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  the  custom  for  them  to  be 
performed  by  persons  resident  on  the 
farm,  and  under  the  same  superinten- 
dence as  tillage.  For  many  puqioses, 
all  these  persons,  the  miller  and  baker 
inclusive,  must  be  placed  in  the  same 
class  with  ploughmen  and  reapers. 
They  are  all  concerned  in  producing 
food,  and  depend  for  their  remuneration 
on  the  foocf  produced;  when  the  one 
class  abounds  and  flourishes,  the  others 
do  so  too;  they  foma  collectively  the 
"agricultural' interest ;"  they  render 
but  one  service  to  the  community  by 
their  united  labours,  and  are  paid  from 
one  common  source.  Even  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  again,  when  the  produce  is 
not  food,  but  the^  materials  of  what  are 
commonly  termed  manufactures,  belong 
in  many  respects  to  the  same  division 
in  the  economy  of  society  as  manufac- 
turers. The  cotton-planter  of  Carolina, 
and  the  wool-grower  of  Australia,  have 
more,  interests  in  common  with  the 
spinner  and  weaver  than  with  the 
corn-grower.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  industry  which  operates  immedi- 
ately upon  the  soil  has,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  some  properties  on  which 
many  important  consequeiioes  depend, 
and  whicn  distinguish  it  from  all  the 
subsequent  stages  of  production,  whe- 
ther carried  on  by  the  same  person  or 
not ;  from  the  industry  of  the  thresher 
and  winnower,  as  much  as  from  that  of 
the  cotton-spinner.  When  I  sppak, 
therefore,  of  agricultural  labour,  I  shall 
generally  mean  this,  and  this  exclu- 
sively, unless  the  contrary  is  either 
stated  or  implied  in  the  context.  The 
teim  manufacturing  is^  too  vague  to  be 
of  much  use  when  precision  is  required, 
and  when  I  employ  it,  I  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  intending  to  speak  pcpu- 
larly  rather  than  scientifically. 
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§  1.  Labour  is  indispensable  to  pro- 
duction, but  has  not  always  production 
for  its  effect.  There  is  much  labour, 
and  of  a  high  order  of  usefulness,  of 
which  production  is  not  the  object. 
Labour  has  accordingly  been  distin- 
guished into  Productive  and  Unpro- 
ductive. There  has  been  not  a  little 
controversy  among  political  economists 
on  the  question,  what  kinds  of  labour 
should  be  reputed  to  be  unproductive ; 
and  they  have  not  always  perceived, 
that  there  was  in  reality  no  matter  of 
fact  in  dispute  between  them. 

Many  writers  have  been  unwilling  to 
class  any  labour  as  productive,  unless 
its  result  is  palpable  in  some  material 
object,  capable  of  being  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another.  There  are 
others  (among  whom  are  Mr.  M'Culloch 
and  M.  Say)  who  looking  upon  the 
word  unproctuctive  as  a  term  of  dis- 
paragement, remonstrate  against  im- 
posing it  upon  any  labour  which  is 
regarded  as  useful — which  produces  a 
benefit  or  a  pleasure  worth  the  cost. 
The  labour  of  officers  of  government, 
of  the  army  and  navy,  of  physicians, 
lawyers,  teachers,  musicians,  dancers, 
actors,  domestic  servants,  &c.  when 
they  really  accomplish  what  they  are 
paid  for,  and  are  not  more  numerous 
than  is  required  for  its  performance, 
ought  not,  say  these  writers,  to  be 
"  stigmatized"  as  unproductive,  an  ex- 
pression which  they  appear  to  regard 
as  synonymous  with  wasteful  or  worth- 
less. But  this  seems  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Pro- 
duction not  being  the  sole  end  of  human 
existence,  the  term  unproductive  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  stigma  ;  nor 
was  ever  intended  to  do  so  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  question  is  one  of  mere 
language  and  classification.  Differ- 
ences of  language,  however,  arc  by  no 
means  unimportant,  even  when  not 
grounded  on  differences  of  opinion ;  for 
uiough  either  of  two  expressions  may  | 


be  consistent  with  the  whole  truth,  they 
generally  tend  to  fix  attention  upon 
difl'erent  parts  of  it.  We  must  there- 
fore enter  a  little  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  meanings  which 
may  attach  to  the  words  productive 
and  unproductive  when  applied  to 
labour. 

In  the  first  place,  even  in  whatsis 
called  the  production  of  mateiiai  ob- 
jects, it  must  be  remembered  that  what 
is  produced  is  not  the  matter  composing 
them.  All  the  labour  of  all  the  human 
beings  in  the  world  could  not  produce 
one  particle  of  matter.  To  weave 
broadcloth  is  but  to  re-arrange,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  particles  of  wool ; 
to  grow  com  is  only  to  put  a  portion  of 
matter  called  a  seed,  into  a  situation 
where  it  can  draw  together  particles  of 
matter  from  the  earth  and  air,  to  form 
the  new  combination  called  a  plant. 
Though  we  cannot  create  matter,  we 
can  cause  it  to  assume  properties,  by 
which,  from  having  been  useless  to  us, 
it  becomes  useful.  What  we  produce, 
or  desire  to  produce,  is  always,  as  M. 
Say  rightly  terms  it,  an  utility.  La- 
bour is  not  creative  of  objects,  but  of 
utilities.  Neither,  again,  do  we  con- 
sume and  destroy  the  objects  them- 
selves ;  the  matter  of  whicn  they  were 
composed  remains,  more  or  less  akered 
in  form :  what  ha«<  really  been  consumed 
is  only  the  qualities  by  which  they  were 
fitted  for  tiie  purpose  they  have  been 
applied  to.  It  is,  tnerefore,  pertinently 
asKcd  by  M.  Say  and  others — since, 
when  we  are  said  to  produce  objects, 
we  only  produce  utility,  why  should  not 
all  labour  which  produces  utility  be 
accounted  productive?  Why  refuse 
that  title  to  the  surgeon  who  sets  a 
limb,  the  .judge  or  legislator  who  con- 
fers secunty,  and  give  it  to  the  lapi- 
dary who  cuts  and  polishes  a  diamona? 
Why  deny  it  to  the  teacher  from  whom 
I  learn  an  art  by  which  I  can  gain  my 
bread,  and  accora  it  to  the  confectioner 
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ivbo  Liakes  bonboni  for  the  momentaiy 
pleasure  of  a  sense  of  taste  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  all  these  kinds 
of  labour  are  productive  of  utility ;  and 
the  question  which  now  occupies  us 
could  not  have  been  a  question  at  all, 
if  the  production  of  utility  were  enough 
to  satisfy  the  notion  which  mankind 
liiwe  usually  formed  of  productive  la- 
bour. Production,  and  productive,  are 
of  course  elliptical  expressions,  involv- 
ing the  idea  of  a  something  produced ; 
but  tliis  something,  in  common  appre- 
hension, I  conceive  to  be,  not  utility, 
but  Wealth.  Productive  labour  means 
labour  productive  of  wealth.  We  are 
recalled,  therefore,  to  the  question 
touched  upon  in  our  first  chapter,  what 
Wealth  is,  and  whether  only  material 
products,  or  all  useful  products,  are  to 
be  included  in  it. 

§  2.  Now  the  utilities  produced  by 
labour  are  of  three  kinds.     They  are, 

First,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in 
outward  objects ;  by  labour  emi)loyed 
in  investing  external  material  things 
with  properties  which  render  them  ser- 
viceable to  human  beings.  This  is  the 
common  case,  and  requires  no  illus- 
tration. 

Secondly,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied 
in  human  beings  ;  the  labour  being  in 
this  case  employed  in  conferring  on 
human  beings,  qualities  which  render 
them  serviceable  to  themselves  and 
others.  To  this  class  belongs  the  la- 
bour of  all  concerned  in  education ;  not 
only  schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  profes- 
sors, but  governments,  so  far  as  they 
aim  BuccessfiiUy  at  the  improvement  of 
the  people ;  moralists,  and  clergymen, 
as  far  as  productive  of  benefit ;  the 
labour  of  physicians,  as  far  as  instru- 
mental in  preserving  life  and  physical 
or  mental  emciency  ;  of  the  teachers  of 
bodily  exercises,  and  of  the  various 
trades,  sciences,  and  arts,  together  with 
the  labour  of  the  learners  in  acquiring 
them ;  and  all  labour  bestowed  by  any 
persons,  throughout  life,  in  improving 
the  knowledge  or  cultivating  the  bodily 
or  mental  faculties  of  themielves  or 
others. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  utilities  not  fixed 
or  oiubocucd  in  any  object,  bat  consist- 


ing in  a  mei'e  seivice  rendered ;  a  plea- 
sure given,  an  inconvenience  or  a  pain 
a\erted,  during  a  longer  or  a  bhorter 
time,  but  without  leaving  a  permanent 
acquisition  in  the  improved  qualities  of 
any  person  or  thing ;  the  labour  being 
employed  in  producing  an  utility  di- 
rectly, not  (as  in  the  two  former  cases) 
in  fitting  some  other  thing  to  afford  an 
utility.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  la- 
bour of  the  musical  performer,  the  actor, 
the  public  declaimer  or  reciter,  and  the 
showman.  Some  good  may  no  doubt 
be  produced,  and  i»iuch  more  might  be 
produced,  beyond  the  moment,  upon  the 
leelings  and  disposition,  or  general  state 
of  enjo3nnent  of  the  spectators ;  or  in- 
stead of  good  there  mav  be  harm ;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the 
effect  intended,  is  the  result  for  which 
the  exhibitor  works  and  the  spectator 
pays ;  nothing  but  the  immediate  plea- 
sure. Such,  again,  is  the  labour  of  the 
anny  and  navy  ;  they,  at  the  best,  pre- 
vent a  country  from  being  conquered, 
or  from  being  injured  or  insulted,  which 
is  a  service,  but  in  all  other  respects 
leave  the  country  neither  improved  nor 
deteriorated.  Such,  too,  is  the  labour 
of  the  legislator,  the  judge,  the  officer 
of  justice,  and  all  other  agents  of  go- 
vernment, in  their  ordinary  functions, 
apart  from  any  influence  they  may 
exert  on  the  improvement  of  the  na- 
tional mind.  The  service  which  they 
render,  is  to  maintain  peace  and  secu- 
rity ;  these  compose  the  utility  which 
they  produce.  It  may  appear  to  some, 
that  carriers,  and  merchants  or  dealers, 
should  be  placed  in  this  same  class, 
since  their  labour  does  not  add  any 
properties  to  objects  :  but  I  reply  that 
it  docs :  it  adds  the  property  of  being 
in  the  place  where  they  are  wanted, 
instead  of  being  in  some  other  place  : 
which  is  a  very  useful  property,  and 
the  utility  it  confers  is  embodied  in  the 
things  themselves,  which  now  actually 
are  in  the  place  where  they  are  re- 
quired for  use,  and  in  consequence  of 
tnat  increased  utility  could  be  sold  at 
an  increased  price,  proportioned  to  the 
labour  expended  in  confening  it.  This 
labour,  therefore,  does  not  belong  to  the 
third  class,  but  to  the  first. 
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§  3.  We  have  now  to  consider  which 
of  these  three  classes  of  labour  should 
be  accounted  productive  of  wealth,  since 
that  is  what  the  term  productive,  when 
used  by  itself,  must  be  understood  to 
import.  Utilities  of  the  third  clsiss, 
consisting  in  pleasures  which  only  exist 
while  being  enjoyed,  and  services  which 
only  exist  while  being  performed,  can- 
not be  spoken  of  as  wealth,  except  by 
an  acknowledged  metaphor.  It'  is  es- 
sential to  the  idea  of  wealth  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  accumulation  :  things  ^vhich 
cannot,  after  being  produced,  be  kept 
for  some  time  before  being  used,  are 
never,  I  think,  regarded  as  wealth, 
since  however  much  of  them  mafjr  be 
produced  and  enjoyed,  the  person  bene- 
fited by  them  is  no  richer,  is  no\v$se 
improved  in  circumstances.  But  thfere 
is  not  so  distinct  and  positive  a  viola- 
tion of  usage  in  considering  as  wealth 
any  product  which  is  both  useful  dAd 
susceptible  of  accumulation.  The  skill, 
and  the  energy  and  perseverance,  i>{ 
the  artisans  ot  a  country,  ate  reckon^ 
part  of  its  wealth,  no  less  than  theit 
tools  and  machinery.*  According  t<5 
this  definition,  we  should  regard  all 
labour  as  productive  which  is  employed 

*  Some  authorities  look  upon  it  as  an  essen- 
Hal  element  la  the  idea  of  wealth,  that  it 
should  be  capable  not  solely  of  being  accu- 
mulated, but  of  being  transferred ;  and  inas- 
much as  the  valuable  qualities,  and  even 
the  productive  capacities,  of  a  human  being 
cannot  be  detached  from  him  and  passed  to 
some  one  else,  they  deny  to  these  the  appel- 
lation of  wealth,  and  to  the  labour  expended 
in  acquiring  them  the  name  of  productive 
labour.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
skillof  an  artisan  (for  instance)  being  both 
a  desirable  possession  and  one  of  a  certain 
durability  (not  to  sajr  productive  even  of 
material  wealth),  there*  is  no  better  reason  for 
refusing  to  it  the  title  of  wealth  because  it  is 
attached  to  a  man,  than  to  a  coalpit  or  a 
manufactory  because  they  are  attached  to  a 
place.  Besides,  if  the  skill  itself  cannot  be 
parted  with  to  a  purchaser,  the  use  of  it  may; 
if  it  cannot  be  sold  it  can  be  hired ;  and  it 
may  be,  and  is,  sold  outright  in  all  countries 
whose  laws  permit  that  the  man  himself 
should  be  sold  along  with  it.  Its  defect  of 
transferability  does  not  result  from  a  natural, 
but  from  a  legal  and  moral  obstacle. 

The  hiunan  being  himself  (as  formerly 
observed)  I  do  not  class  as  wealth.  He  is 
the  purpose  for  which  wealth  exists.  But 
his  acquired  capacities,  which  exist  only  as 
means,  and  have  been  called  into  existence 
by  labour,  fall  rightly,  as  it  lewns  to  me, 
vrithin  that  designation. 


in  creating  permanent  utilities,  wh«* 
ther  embodied  in  human  beings,  or  in 
any  other  animate  or  inanimate  objects. 
This  nomenclature  I  have,  in  a  former 
publication,^  recommended  as  the  most 
conducive  to  the  ends  of  classification ; 
and  I  am  still  of  that  opinion. 

But  in  applying  the  term  wealth  to 
thfr  industrial  capacities  of  human  be- 
ings, there  seems  always,  in  popular 
apprehension,  to  be  a  tacit  reference  to 
material  products.  The  skill  of  an 
artisan  is  accounted  wealth,  only  as 
being  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  in 
a  material  sense;  and  any  qualities 
not  tending  visibly  to  that  object  are 
scarcelv  so  regarded  at  all.  A  country 
would  hardly  be  said  to  be  richer,  ex- 
cept by  a  metaphor,  however  precious 
a  possession  it  might  have  in  the 
genius,  the  virtues,  or  the  axicomplish- 
mcnts  of  its  inhabitants ;  unless  indeed 
these  were  looked  upon  as  marketable 
articles,  by  which  it  could  attract  the 
material  wealth  of  other  countries,  as 
the  Greeks  of  old,  and  several  modem 
nations  have  done.  While,  therefore, 
I  should  prefer,  were  I  constructing  a 
new  technical  language,  to  make  the 
distinction  turn  upon  the  permanence 
rather  than  upon  the  matenality  of  the 
product,  yet  when  employing  terms 
which  common  usage  has  taken  com- 
j^lete  possession  of,  it  seems  advisable 
s6'to  employ  them  as  to  do  the  least 
possible  violence  to  usage;  since  any 
imjjrovement  in  terminology  obtained 
by  straining  the  received  meaning  of  a 

Eopiilar  phrase,  is  generaDy  purchased 
ejond  its  value,  by  the  obscurity 
ansing  from  the  conflict  between  new 
and- bid  associations.        • 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  treatise, 
when  speaking  of  wealth,  understand 
by  it  only  wmat  is  called  material 
wealth,  and  by  productive  labour  only 
those  kinds  of  exertion  which  produce 
utilities  embodied  in  material  objects. 
But  in  limiting  myself  to  this  sense  of 
the  word,  I  mean  to  avail  myself  of  the 
full  extent  of  that  restricted  accepta- 
tion, and  I  shall  not  refuse  the  appella- 
tion productive,  to  labour  which  yields 

•i\  .  .         . 
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BO  material  product  as  its  direct  result, 
provided  that  an  increase  of  material 
products  is  its  uUimate  consequence. 
Thus,  labour  expended  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  manufacturing  skill,  I  class  as 
productive,  not  in  virtue  of  the  skill 
itself,  but  of  the  manufactured  products 
created  by  the  skill,  and  to  the  creation 
of  which  the  labour  of  learning  the 
trade  is  essentially  conducive.  The 
labour  of  officers  of  government  in 
affording  the  protection  which,  afforded 
in  some  manner  or  other,  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  prosperity  of  industry,  must 
be  classed  as  productive  even  of  mate- 
rial wealth,  because  without  it,  mate- 
rial wealth,  in  anything  like  its  pre- 
sent abundance,  could  not  exist.  Such 
labour  may  be  said  to  be  productive 
indiroctlv  or  mediately,  in  opposition 
to  the  labour  of  tlie  ploughman  and  the 
cotton-spinner,  which  are  productive 
immediately.  They  aro  all  alike  in 
this,  that  they  leave  the  community 
richer  in  material  products  than  they 
found  it ;  they  increase,  or  tend  to  in- 
crease, matenal  wealth. 

§  4.  By  Unproductive  Labour,  on 
the  contrary,  will  be  understood  labour 
which  does  not  terminate  in  the  crea- 
tion of  material  wealth ;  which,  how- 
ever largely  or  successfully  practised, 
does  not  render  the  community,  and  the 
world  at  large,  richer  in  material  pro- 
ducts, but  poorer  by  all  that  is  con- 
sumed by  the  labom-ers  while  so  em- 
ployed. 

AH  labour  is,  in  the  language  of 
political  economy,  unproductive,  which 
ends  in  immediate  enjoyment,  without 
any  increase  of  the  accumulated  stock 
of  permanent  means  of  enjoyment. 
Ana  all  labour,  according  to  our  pre- 
sent definition,  must  be  classed  as  un- 
pi*oductive,  which  terminates  in  a  per- 
manent benefit,  however  important, 
provided  that  an  incroase  of  material 

5roducts  forms  no  part  of  that  benefit, 
'he  labour  of  saving  a  friend's  life  is 
not  productive,  unless  the  friend  is  a 
productive  labourer,  and  produces  more 
than  ho  consumes.  To  a  religious  per- 
son the  saving  of  a  soul  must  appear  a 
£etr  more  impoi*tant  sei*vico  than  the 
■aving  of  a  life ;  but  he  mil  not  there- 


fore call  a  missionary  or  a  clergyman 
productive  labourers,  unless  they  teach, 
as  the  South  Sea  Missionaries  have  in 
some  cases  done,  the  arts  of  civilization 
in  addition  to  the  doctrines  of  their 
religion.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evi- 
dent that  the  greater  number  of  mis- 
sionaries or  clerg3nnen  a  nation  main- 
tains, the  less  it  Has  to  expend  on  other 
things ;  while  the  more  it  expends 
judiciously  in  keeping  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  at  work,  the  more  it 
will  have  for  every  other  purpose.  By 
the  former  it  diminishes,  cceteris  pari- 
^U8,  its  stock  of  material  products ;  by 
the  latter,  it  increases  them. 

Unproductive  may  be  as  useful  as  pro- 
ductive labour ;  it  may  be  more  useful, 
even  in  point  of  permanent  advantage  ; 
or  its  use  may  consist  only  in  pleasur- 
able sensation,  which  when  gone  leaves 
no  trace ;  or  it  may  not  afford  even 
this,  but  may  be  absolute  waste.  In 
any  case  society  or  mankind  grow  no 
richer  by  it,  but  poorer.  All  material 
products  consumed  by  any  one  while  he 
produces  nothing,  are  so  much  sub- 
tra^wcd,  for  the  time,  from  the  material 
products  which  society  would  other- 
wise have  possessed.  But  though 
society  grows  no  richer  by  improduc- 
tive  labour,  the  individual  may.  An 
unproductive  labourer  may  receive  for 
his  labour,  from  those  who  derive 
pleasure  or  benefit  from  it,  a  remunera  • 
tion  which  may  be  to  him  a  considera- 
ble source  of  w^ealth ;  but  his  gain  is 
balanced  by  their  loss ;  they  may 
have  received  a  full  equivalent  for 
their  expenditure,  but  they  are  so 
much  poorer  by  it.  When  a  tailor 
makes  a  coat  and  sells  it,  there  is  a 
transfer  of  the  price  from  the  customer 
to  the  tailor,  and  a  coat  besides  which 
did  not  previously  exist ;  but  what  is 
gained  by  an  actor  is  a  mere  transfer 
from  the  spectator's  i^nds  to  his,  leav- 
ing no  article  of  wealth  for  the  specta- 
tor's indemnification.  Thus  the  com- 
munity collectively  gains  nothing  by 
the  actor's  labour ;  and  it  loses,  oi  his 
receipts,  all  that  portion  which  he  con- 
sumes, retaining  only  that  which  he 
lays  by.  A  community,  however,  may 
add  to  its  wealth  by  unproductive 
labouri  at  the  expense  of  other  ooiu- 
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munities,  as  an  individual  may  at  the 
expense  of  other  individuals.  Tlie 
gains  of  Italian  opera  singers,  German 
governesses,  French  ballet  dancers, 
&c.,  are  a  source  of  wealth,  as  far  as 
they  go,  to  their  respective  countries, 
if  they  rctuni  thither.  The  petty 
states  of  Greece,  especially  the  ruder 
and  more  backward  of  those  states, 
were  nurseries  of  soldiers,  who  hired 
themselves  (o  the  princes  and  satraps 
of  the  East  to  carrv  on  useless  and  cle- 
structive  wars,  and  returned  with  their 
savings  to  pass  their  declining  years  in 
their  own  coimtry :  these  were  unpro- 
ductive labourers,  and  the  pay  tney 
received,  together  with  the  plunder  they 
took,  was  an  outlay  without  return  to 
the  countries  which  furnished  it ;  but, 
though  no  gain  to  the  world,  it  was  a 
gain  to  Greece.  At  a  later  period  the 
same  country  and  its  colonies  supplied 
the  Roman  empire  with  another  class 
of  adventurers,  who,  under  the  name  of 
philosophers  or  of  rnetoricians,  taught 
to  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes  what 
were  esteemed  the  most  valuable  ac- 
complishments :  these  were  mainly 
unproductive  labourers,  but  their  ample 
recompense  was  a  source  of  wealth  to 
their  own  coimtry.  In  none  of  these 
cases  was  there  any  accession  of 
wealth  to  the  world.  The  services  of 
the  labourers,  if  useftd,  were  obtained 
at  a  sacrifice  to  the  world  of  a  portion 
of  material  wealth ;  if  useless,  all  that 
these  labourers  consumed  was,  to  the 
world,  waste. 

To  be  wasted,  however,  is  a  liability 
not  confined  to  improductive  labour. 
Productive  labour  may  equally  be 
wasted  if  more  of  it  is  expended  than 
really  conduces  to  production.  If  de- 
fect of  skill  in  labourers,  or  of  judgment 
in  those  who  direct  them,  causes  a 
misapplication  of  productive  industiy ; 
if  a  former  persists  in  ploughing  with 
three  horses  and  two  men,  when  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  two  horses 
and  one  man  are  sufficient,  the  sur- 
plus labour,  though  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  production,  is  wasted.  If  a 
new  process  is  adopted  which  proves 
no  better,  or  not  so  good  as  those  before 
in  use,  the  labour  expended  in  perfect- 
ing the  invention  and  in  carrying  it 


into  practice,  though  employed  for   a 

Productive  purpose,  is  wasted.  Pro- 
uctive  labour  may  render  a  nation 
poorer,  if  the  wealth  it  produces,  that 
IS,  the  increase  it  makes  in  the  stock 
of  useful  or  agreeable  things,  be  of  a 
kind  not  immediitely  wanted:  as 
when  a  commodity  is  unsaleable,  be- 
cause produced  in  a  quantity  beyond 
the  present  demand ;  or  w^hen  specula- 
tors build  docks  and  warehouses  before 
there  is  any  trade.  The  banknipt 
states  of  North  America,  with  their 
premature  railways  and  canals,  have 
made  this  kind  of  mistake ;  and  it 
was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether 
England,  in  the  disproportionate  de- 
velopment of  railway  enterprise,  had 
not,  in  some  degree,  followed  the 
example.  Labour  sunk  in  expectation 
of  a  distant  return,  when  tne  great 
exigencies  or  limited  resources  of  the 
community  require  that  the  return  be 
rapid,  may  leave  the  country  not  only 
poorer  in  the  meanwhile,  by  all  which 
those  labourers  consume,  but  less  rich 
even  ultimately  than  if  immediate  re- 
turns had  been  sought  in  the  first 
instance,  and  enterpiises  for  distant 
profit  postponed. 

§  6.  The  distinction  of  Productive 
and  Unproductive  is  applicable  to  con- 
sumption as  well  as  to  labom'.  All  the 
members  of  the  community  are  not 
labourers,  but  all  are  consumers,  and 
consume  either  unproductivelv  or  pro- 
ductively. Whoever  contrioutes  no- 
thing directly  or  indirectly  to  produc- 
tion, is  an  unproductive  consumer. 
The  only  productive  consumers  are 
productive  labourers ;  the  labour  of 
airection  being  of  course  included,  as 
well  as  that  of  execution.  But  the 
consumption  even  of  productive  labour 
ers  is  not  all  of  it  productive  consump- 
tion. There  is  unproductive  consump- 
tion by  productive  consumers.  What 
they  consume  in  keeping  up  or  im- 
proving their  health,  strength,  and 
capacities  of  work,  or  in  rearing  other 
productive  labourers  to  succeed  them, 
IS  productive  consumption.  But  con- 
sumption on  pleasures  or  luxuries, 
whether  by  the  idle  or  by  the  indus- 
trious, since  ^fseduction  is  neither  itf 


UNPRODUOnVE  LABOCJK, 


as 


object  nor  is  in  anj  way  advanced  by 
H,  most  be  reckoned  unproductive : 
with  a  re'servation  perhaps  of  a  certain 
quantum  of  enjoyment  which  may  be 
classed  among  necesefaries,  since  any- 
thing short  of  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  of  labour. 
That  alone  is  productive  consumption, 
which  goes  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  prodictive  powers  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  either  those  residing  in  its  soil, 
in  its  materials,  in  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  its  instruments  of  produc- 
tion, or  m  its  people. 

There  are  numerous  products  which 
may  be  said  not  to  admit  of  being  con- 
sumed otherwise  than  unproductively. 
The  annual  consumption  of  gold  lace, 
pine  apples,  or  champagne,  must  be 
reckoned  unproductive,  since  these 
things  give  no  assistance  to  produc- 
tion, nor  any  support  to  life  or  strength, 
but  what  would  equally  be  given  bv 
things  much  less  costly.  Hence  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  labour  em- 
ployed in  producing  them  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  productive,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  understood  by 
political  economists.  I  grant  that  no 
labour  tends  to  the  permanent  enrich- 
ment of  society,  which  is  employed  in 
Sroducing  things  for  the  use  of  unpro- 
uctive  consumers.  The  tailor  who 
makes  a  coat  for  a  man  who  produces 
nothing,  is  a  productive  labourer ;  but 
in  a  few  weelu  or  months  the  coat  is 
worn  out,  while  the  wearer  has  not 
produced  anything  to  replace  it,  and 
the  community  is  then  no  richer  by  the 
labour  of  the  tailor,  than  if  the  same 
sum  had  been  paid  for  a  stall  at  the 
opera.  Nevertheless,  society  has  been 
ncher  by  the  labour  while  the  coat 
lasted,  tnat  is,  until  society,  through 
one  of  its  unproductive  members,  chose 
to  consume  the  produce  of  the  labour 
unproductively.  The  case  of  the  gold 
lace  or  the  pine  apple  is  no  further 
different,  than  that  tney  are  still  fur- 
ther removed  than  the  coat  from  the 
character  of  necessaries.  These  things 
also  are  wealth  until  they  have  been 
consumed. 

§  6.  We  see,  however,  by  this,  that 
there  is  a  distinction,  more  important 


to  the  wealth  of  a  community  than 
even  that  between  productive  and  un- 
productive labour;  the  distinction, 
namely,  between  labour  for  the  supply 
of  productive,  and  for  the  supply  of 
unproductive,  consumption ;  between 
labour  employed  in  keeping  up  or  in 
adding  to  the  productive  resources  of 
the  country,  and  that  which  is  em- 
ployed otherwise.  Of  the  produce  of 
the  country,  a  part  only  is  destined  to 
be  consumed  productively;  the  re- 
mainder supplies  the  unproductive  con- 
sumption of  producers,  and  the  entire 
consumption  of  the  unproductive  classes. 
Suppose  that  the  proportion  of  tho 
annual  produce  apphed  to  the  first  pur- 
pose amounts  to  half;  then  one-naif 
the  productive  labourers  of  the  country 
are  all  that  are  employed  in  the  opera- 
tions on  which  the  permanent  wealth 
of  the  countiy  depends.  The  other 
half  are  occupied  from  year  to  year  and 
from  generation  to  generation  in  pro- 
ducing things  which  are  consumed  and 
disappear  without  return;  and  what- 
ever this  half  consume  is  as  completely 
lost,  as  to  any  permanent  effect  on  the 
national  resources,  as  if  it  were  con- 
sumed unproductively.  Suppose  that 
this  second  half  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation ceased  to  work,  and  that  the 
government  or  their  parishes  main- 
tained them  in  idleness  for  a  whole 
year:  the  first  half  would  suffice  to 
produce,  as  they  had  done  before,  their 
own  necessaries  and  the  necessaries  of 
the  second  half,  and  to  keep  the  stock 
of  materials  and  implements  imdi- 
minished:  the  unproductive  classes, 
indeed,  would  be  either  starved  or 
obliged  to  produce  their  own  subsist- 
ence, and  tne  whole  community  would 
be  reduced  during  a  year  to  bare  neces- 
saries; but  the  sources  of  production 
would  be  unimpaired,  and  the  next 
year  there  would  not  necessarily  be  a 
smaller  produce  than  if  no  such  interval 
of  inactivity  had  occurred ;  while  if 
the  case  haa  been  reversed,  if  the  first 
half  of  the  labourers  had  suspended 
their  accustomed  occupations,  and  the 
second  half  had  continued  theirs,  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth 
would  have  been  entirely  impoyorished^ 
It  would  be  a  great  extot  \a  t^^c^X 
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the  large  proportion  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce, which  in  an  opulent  country  goes 
TO  supply  unproductive  consumption. 
It  would  be  to  lament  that  the  com- 
munity has  so  much  to  spare  from  its 
necessities,  for  its  pleasures  and  for  all 
higher  uses.  This  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce is  the  fand  from  which  all  the 
wants  of  the  community,  other  than 
that  of  mere  living,  are  provided  for ; 
the  measiu^e  of  its  means  of  enjo^ent, 
and  of  its  power  of  accomplishmg  all 
purposes  not  productive.    Tnat  so  great 


a  surplus  should  be  available  for  Bnck 
purposes,  and  that  it  should  be  applied 
to  tnem,  can  only  be  a  subjcfbt  of  con- 
gratulation. The  things^  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  which  are  not  incapable  of 
being  remedied,  are  the  prodigious 
inequality  with  which  this  surpmsis 
distributed,  the  little  worth  of  the  ob- 
jects to  which  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
devoted,  and  the  large  share  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  persons  who  render  no 
equivalent  service  in  return. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OP  CAPITAL. 
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§  1.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  that  besides  the  pri- 
mary and  universal  requisites  of  pro- 
duction, labour  and  natural  agents, 
there  is  another  requisite  without  which 
no  productive  operations  beyond  the 
rude  and  scanty  beginnings  of  primitive 
industry,  are  possible :  namely,  a  stock, 
previously  accumulated,  of  the  products 
of  former  labour.  This  accumulated 
stock  of  the  produce  of  labour  is  termed 
Capital.  The  function  of  Capital  in 
production,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance thoroughly  to  understand,  since 
a  number  of  the  erroneous  notions  with 
which  our  subject  is  infested,  originate 
in  an  imperfect  and  confused  appre- 
hension ot  this  point. 

Capital,  by  persons  wholly  tmused 
to  reflect  on  the  subject,  is  supposed  to 
be  synonymous  witn  money.  To  ex- 
pose this  misapprehension,  would  be  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter.  Money  is  no  more 
synonymous  with  capital  than  it  is 
with  wealth.  Money  cannot  in  itself 
perform  any  part  of  the  office  of  capital, 
since  it  can  afford  no  assistance  to 
production.  To  do  this,  it  must  be 
exchanged  for  other  things ;  and  any- 
thing, which  is  susceptible  of  being 
exchanged  for  other  things,  is  capable 
of  contributing  to  production  in  the 
same  degree.    What  capital  does  for 


production,  is  to  afford  the  shelter, 
protection,  tools  and  materials  which 
the  work  requires,  and  to  feed  and 
otherwise  maintain  the  labourers  during 
the  process.  These  are  the  services 
which  present  labour    requires    from 

f)ast,  and  from  the  produce  of  past, 
abour.  "Whatever  things  are  destined 
for  this  use — destined  to  supply  pro- 
ductive labour  with  these  various  pre- 
reouisites — are  Capital. 

To  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
conception,  let  us  consider  what  is 
done  with  the  capital  invested  in  any 
of  the  branches  of  business  which  com- 
pose the  productive  industry  of  a 
country.  A  manufacturer,  for  example^ 
has  one  part  of  hk  capital  in  the  form 
of  buildmgs,  fitted  and  destined  for 
carrying  on  his  branch  of  manufacture. 
Another  part  he  has  in  the  form  of 
machinery.  A.  third  consists,  if  he  be 
a  spinner,  of  raw  cotton,  flax,  or  wool ; 
if  a  weaver,  of  flaxen,  woollen,  silk,  or 
cotton,  thread ;  and  the  like,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  manufacture. 
Food  and  clothing  for  his  operatives,  it 
is  not  the  custom  of  the  present  age 
that  he  should  directly  provide;  and 
few  capitalists,  except  the  producers  of 
food  or  clothing,  nave  any  portion 
worth  mentioning  of  their  capital  in 
that  shape.  Instead  of  this,  each 
capitalist  nas  money,  wh^ch  he  pays  i^ 
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Us  workpeople,  and  so  enables  them  to 
supply  tnemselves  :  he  has  also  finished 
goods  in  his  warehouses,  by  the  sale  of 
which  he  obtains  more  money,  to  em- 
ploy in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  to 
replenish  his  stock  of  materials,  to 
keep  his  buildings  and  machinery  in 
repair,  and  to  replace  them  when  worn 
out.  His  money  and  finished  goods, 
however,  are  not  wholly  capital,  for  he 
does  not  wholly  devote  them  to  these 
purposes:  he  employs  a  part  of  the 
one,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  the  other, 
in  supplying  his  personal  consumption 
and  that  of  his  family,  or  in  hiring 
grooms  and  valets,  or  maintaining 
hunters  and  hounds,  or  in  educating 
his  children,  or  in  paying  taxes,  or  in 
charity.  What  then  is  his  capital? 
Precisely  that  part  of  his  possessions, 
whatever  it  be,  which  is  to  constitute 
his  fund  for  carrying  on  fresh  produc- 
tion. It  is  of  no  consequence  that  a 
part,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  is  in  a 
form  in  which  it  cannot  directly  supply 
the  wants  of  labourers. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  capi- 
talist IS  a  hardware  manufacturer,  and 
that  his  stock  in  trade,  over  and  above 
his    machinery,    consists    at    present 
wholly   in   iron    goods.      Iron    goods 
cannot  feed  labourers.     Nevertheless, 
by  a  mere  change  of  the  destination  of 
these  iron  goods,  he  can  cause  labourers 
to  be  fed.    Suppose  that  with  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  ne  intended  to  maintain 
a  pack  of  hounds,  or  an  establishment 
of  servants ;  and  that  he  changes  his 
intention,  and  employs  it  in  his  busi- 
ness, paying  it  in  wages  to  additional 
workpeople.      These    workpeople    are 
enabled  to  buy  and  consume  the  food 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  con- 
Bumed  by  the  hounds  or  by  the  ser- 
vants ;  and  thus  without  the  employer's 
having  seen  or  touched  one  particle  of 
the  food,  his  conduct  has  detemiined 
that  BO  much  more  of  the  food  existing 
in  the  country  has  been  devoted  to  the 
use   of  productive   labom^rs,   and  so 
much    less    consumed    in    a    manner 
wholly  unproductive.    Now  varv  the 
hypothesis,  and  suppose  that  what  is 
thus   paid  in  wages  would  otherwise 
have  been  laid  out  not  in  feeding  ser- 
Tants  or  hounds,  but  in  buying  plate 


and  jewels ;  and  in  order  to  render  the 

effect  perceptible,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  change  takes  place  on  a  considera- 
ble scale,  and  that  a  large  sum  is 
diverted  from  buying  plate  and  jewels 
to  employing  productive  labourers, 
whom  we  shall  suppose  to  have  been 
previously,  like  the  Irish  peasantry, 
only  half  employed  and  half  fed.  The 
labourers,  on  receiving  their  increased 
wages,  will  not  lay  them  out  in  plate 
and  jewels,  but  in  food.  There  is  not, 
however,  additional  food  in  the  country ; 
nor  any  unproductive  labourers  or  ani- 
mals, as  in  the  former  case,  whose  food 
is  set  free  for  productive  purposes 
Food  will  therefore  be  imported  if 
possible ;  if  not  possible,  the  labourers 
will  remain  for  a  season  on  their  short 
allowance :  but  the  consequence  of 
this  change  in  the  demand  for  com- 
modities, occasioned  by  the  change  in 
the  e^enditure  of  the  capitalists  from 
unproductive  to  productive,  is  that  next 

J'eskT  more  food  will  be  produced,  and 
ess  plate  and  jewellery.  So  that 
again,  without  having  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  food  of  the  labourene 
directly,  the  conversion  by  individuaLi 
of  a  portion  of  their  property,  no  mattei* 
of  what  sort,  from  an  unproductiv© 
destination  to  a  productive,  has  had  tho 
effect  of  causing  more  food  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  consumption  of  produo-- 
tive  labourers.  The  distinction,  then, 
between  Capital  and  Not-capital,  doeti 
not  lie  in  the  kind  of  commodities,  but 
in  the  mind  of  the  capitalist — in  his 
will  to  employ  them  for  one  purpose 
rather  than  another ;  and  all  property, 
however  ill  adapted  in  itself  for  the 
use  of  labourers,  is  a  part  of  capital,  so 
soon  as  it,  or  the  value  to  be  received 
from  it,  is  set  apart  for  productive  re- 
investment. The  sum  of  all  the  values 
so  destined  by  their  respective  posses- 
sors, composes  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Whether  all  those  values  are  in  a  shape 
directly  applicable  to  productive  uses, 
makes  no  difference.  Their  shape, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  tempomry 
accident;  but,  once  destined  for  pro- 
duction, they  do  not  fail  to  find  a  way 
of  transforming  themselves  into  thiuge 
capable  of  being  applied  to  it. 
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§  2.    As  whatever  of  the  produce  of    priateJ  natural  agent.     This  natural 


the  country  is  devoted  to  production  is 
capital,  so,  conversely,  the  whole  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  devoted  to 
production.  This  second  proposition, 
however,  must-  be  taken  with  some 
limitations  and  explanations.  A  fund 
may  be  seeking  for  productive  employ- 
ment, and  find  none,  adapted  to  the 
inclinations  of  its  possessor :  it  then  is 
capital  still,  but  unemployed  capital. 
Or  the  stock  may  consist  of  unsold 
goods,  not  susceptible  of  direct  applica- 
tion to  productive  uses,  and  not,  at  the 
moment,  marketable :  these,  until  sold, 
are  in  the  condition  of  unemployed 
capital.  Again,  artificial  or  accidental 
circumstances  may  render  it  necessary 
to  possess  a  larger  stock  in  advance, 
that  is,  a  larger  capital  before  entering 
on  production,  than  is  required  by  the 
nature  of  things.  Suppose  that  the 
government  lays  a  tax  on  the  produc- 
tion in  one  of  its  eailicr  stages,  as  for 
instance  by  taxing  the  material.  The 
manufacturer  has  to  advance  the  tax, 
before  commencing  the  manufacture, 
and  is  therefore  under  a  necessity  of 
having  a  larger  accumulated  fund  than 
is  required  for,  or  is  actually  employed 
in,  the  production  which  he  cames  on. 
He  must  have  a  larger  capital,  to 
maintain  the  same  quantity  of  produc- 
tive labour ;  or  (what  is  equivalent) 
with  a  given  capital  he  maintains  less 
labour.  I'liis  mode  of  levying  taxes, 
tiicrcrore,  limits  unnecessarily  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country :  a  portion  of  the 
fund  destined  by  its  owners  for  produc- 
tion being  diverted  from  its  purpose, 
and  kept  in  a  constant  slate  of  advance 
to  the  government. 

For  another  example :  a  farmer  may 
enter  on  his  fann  at  such  a  time  of  the 
year,  that  he  may  be  required  to  pay 
one,  two,  or  even  three  quarters'  rent 
before  obtaining  any  return  from  the 
produce.  This,  therefore,  must  be  paid 
out  of  his  capital.  Now  rent,  when 
paid  for  the  land  itself,  and  not  for 
improvements  made  in  it  by  labour,  is 
not  a  productive  expenditure.  It  is 
not  an  outlay  for  the  support  of  labour, 
or  for  the  provision  of  implements  or 
materials  the  produce  of  labour.  It  is 
the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  an  appro- 


agent  is  indeed  as  indispensable  (and 
even  more  so)  as  any  implement :  but 
the  having  to  pay  a  price  for  it,  is  not. 
In  the  case  of  the  implement  (a  thing 
produced  by  labour)  a  price  of  some 
sort  is  the  necessary  condition  of  its 
existence :  but  the  land  exists  by 
nature.  ITie  payment  for  it,  therefore, 
is  not  one  of  the  expenses  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  the  necessitv  of  making  the 
payment  out  of  capital,  makes  it  requi- 
site that  there  should  be  a  greater 
capital,  a  neater  antecedent  accumu- 
lation of  tne  produce  of  past  labour, 
than  is  naturally  necessary,  or  than  is 
needed  where  land  is  occupied  on  a 
different  system.  This  extra  capital, 
though  intended  by  its  owners  for  pro- 
duction, is  in  reality  employed  unpro- 
ductively,  and  annually  replaced,  not 
from  any  produce  of  its  own,  but  from 
the  produce  of  the  labour  supported  by 
the  remainder  of  the  farmer's  capital. 

Finally,  that  large  portion  of  the 
productive  capital  of  a  country  which 
is  employed  in  paying  the  wages  and 
salaries  of  labourers,  evidently  is  not, 
all  of  it,  strictly  and  indispensably 
necessary  for  production.  As  much  of 
it  as  exceeds  the  actual  necessaries  of 
life  and  health  (an  excess  which  in  the 
case  of  skilled  labourers  is  usually  con- 
siderable) is  not  expended  in  supporting 
labour,  but  in  remunerating  it,  and  the 
labourers  could  wait  for  this  part  of 
their  remuneration  until  the  production 
is  completed :  it  needs  not  necessarily 
pre-exist  as  capital:  and  if  they  im- 
Ibrtunately  had  tb  forego  it  altogether, 
the  same  amount  of  production  might 
take  place.  In  order  that  the  whole 
remuneration  of  the  labourers  should 
be  advanced  to  them  in  dail^  or  weekly 
payments,  there  must  exist  in  advance, 
and  be  appropriated  to  pi'oductive  use, 
a  greater  stock,  or  capital,  than  would 
suf&ce  to  carry  on  the  existing  extent 
of  production :  greater,  by  whatever 
amount  of  remuneration  the  labourers 
receive,  beyond  what  the  self-interest 
of  a  prudent  slave-master  would  assign 
to  his  slaves.  In  truth,  it  is  only  after 
an  abundant  capital  had  already  been 
accumulated,  that  the  practice  of  pay- 
ing in  advance  any  remuneration  o^ 
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labonr  beyond  a  bare  subsistence,  could 
possibly  have  arisen :  since  whatever  is 
so  paid,  is  not  really  applied  to  produc- 
tion, but  to  the  nnprodnctive  consump- 
tion of  productive  labourers,  indicating 
a  fund  for  production  sufficiently  ample 
to  admit  of  habitually  diverting  a  part 
of  it  to  a  mere  convenience. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have 
assumed,  that  the  labourers  are  always 
subsisted  from  capital:  and  this  is 
obviously  the  fact,  though  the  capital 
needs  not  necessarily  be  furnished  by  a 
person  called  a  capitalist.  When  the 
labourer  maintains  nimself  by  funds  of 
his  own,  as  when  a  peasant-farmer  or 

{)roprietor  lives  on  the  produce  of  his 
and,  or  an  artisan  works  on  his  own 
account,  they  are  still  supported  by 
capital,  that  is,  by  funds  provided  in 
advance.  The  peasant  does  not  subsist 
this  year  on  the  produce  of  this  year's 
harvest,  but  on  that  of  the  last.  The 
artisan  is  not  living  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  work  he  has  in  hand,  but  on  those 
of  work  previously  executed  and  dis- 
posed of.  Each  is  supported  by  a  small 
capital  of  his  own,  which  he  periodically 
replaces  from  the  produce  of  his  labour. 
The  large  capitahst  is,  in  like  manner, 
maintained  from  funds  provided  in 
advance.  If  he  personaUy  conducts 
his  operations,  as  much  of  bis  personal 
or  household  expenditure  as  aoes  not 
exceed  a  fair  remuneration  of  his  labour 
at  the  market  price,  must  be  considered 
a  part  of  his  capital,  expended,  like  any 
other  capital,  ror  production :  and  his 
personal  consumption,  so  far  as  it  con- 
sists of  necessaries,  is  productive  con- 
sumption. 

§  3.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious, 
I  must  add  a  few  more  illustrations,  to 
bring  out  into  a  still  clearer  and  stronger 
light  the  idea  of  Capital.  As  M.  Say 
truly  remarks,  it  is  on  the  very  elements 
of  our  subject  that  illustration  is  most 
usefully  bestowed,  since  the  greatest 
errors  which  prevail  in  it  may  be  traced 
to  the  want  of  a  thorougn  mastery 
over  the  elementary  ideas.  Nor  is  this 
•nrprisin^ :  a  branch  may  be  diseased 
and  all  the  rest  healthy,  but  unsoimd- 
ness  at  the  root  difiiises  unhealthinesf 
through  the  whole  tree. 


Let  us  therefore  consider  whether, 
and  in  what  cases,  the  property  of  those 
who  live  on  the  interest  of  what  they 
possess,  without  being  personally  en- 
gaged in  production,  can  be  regarded 
as  capital.  It  is  so  called  in  common 
language,  and,  with  reference  to  the 
individual,  not  improperly.  All  funds 
from  which  the  possessor  derives  an  in- 
come, which  income  he  can  use  without 
sinking  and  dissipating  the  iund  itself, 
are  to  him  equivalent  to  capital.  But 
to  transfer  hastily  and  inconsiderately 
to  the  general  point  of  view,  proposi- 
tions which  are  true  of  the  indi vicinal, 
has  been  a  source  of  innumerable 
errors  in  political  economy.  In  the 
present  instance,  that  which  is  virtually 
capital  to  the  individual,  is  or  is  not 
capital  to  the  nation,  according  as  the 
fund  which  by  the  supposition  he  licis 
not  dissipated,  has  or  has  not  been  dis- 
sipated by  somebody  else. 

For  example,  let  property  of  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  pounds  belonging 
to  A,  be  lent  to  B,  a  farmer  or  manufac- 
turer, and  employed  profitably  in  B*s 
occupation.  It  is  as  much  capital  as  if 
it  belonged  to  B.  A  is  really  a  farmer 
or  manufacturer,  not  personally,  but  in 
respect  of  his  property.  Capital  worth 
ten  thousand  pounds  is  employed  in 
production — in  maintaining  labourers 
and  providing  tools  and  materials; 
which  capital  belongs  to  A,  while  B 
takes  the  trouble  of  employing  it,  and 
receives  for  his  remuneration  the  dif- 
ference between  the  profit  which  it 
yields  and  the  interest  he  pays  to  A. 
This  is  the  simplest  case. 

Suppose  next  that  A's  ten  thousand 
pounds,  instead  of  being  lent  to  B,  are 
lent  on  mortgage  to  C,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, by  whom  they  are  employed  in 
improving  the  productive  powers  of  his 
estate,  by  fencing,  draining,  road-mak- 
ing, or  permanent  manures.  This  is 
productive  emplo3anent.  The  ten  thou* 
sand  pounds  are  simk,  but  not  dis- 
sipated. They  yield  a  permanent  re- 
turn ;  the  land  now  affords  an  increase 
of  produce,  sufficient,  in  a  few  years,  if 
the  outlay  has  been  judicious,  to  replace 
the  amount,  and  in  time  to  multiply  it 
manifold.  Here,  then,  is  a  value  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  employed  in  ia- 
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creasing  the  produce  of  the  coiintir. 
This  constitutes  a  capital,  for  whicli  C, 
if  lie  lets  his  land,  receives  the  returns 
in  the  nominal  form  of  increased  rent ; 
«nd  the  mortgage  entitles  A  to  receive 
from  these  returns,  in  the  shape  of  in- 
terest, such  annual  sum  as  has  been 
agreed  on.  We  will  now  vary  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  suppose  that  C  does 
not  emplov  the  loan  in  improving  his 
land,  but  m  paying  off  a  former  mort- 
gage, or  in  making  a  provision  for 
children.  Whether  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  thus  employed  are  capital  or 
not,  will  depend  on  what  is  done  with 
the  amount  by  the  ultimate  receiver. 
If  the  children  invest  their  fortunes  in 
a  productive  emplo}Tnent,  or  the  mort- 
gagee on  being  paid  off  lends  the 
amount  to  another  landholder  to  im- 
prove his  land,  or  to  a  manufacturer  to 
extend  his  business,  it  is  still  capital, 
because  productively  employed. 

Suppose,  however,  that  C,  the  bor- 
rowing landlord,  is  a  spendthrift,  who 
burdens  his  land  not  to  increase  his 
fortune  but  to  squander  it,  expending 
the  amount  in  equipages  and  entertain- 
ments. In  a  year  or  two  it  is  dissi- 
pated, and  without  return.  A  is  as 
rich  as  before ;  ho  has  no  longer  his 
ten  thousand  pounds,  but  he  has  a  lien 
on  the  land,  which  he  could  still  sell  for 
that  amount.  C,  however,  is  10,000Z. 
poorer  than  formerly;  and  nobody  is 
richer.  It  may  be  said  that  those  are 
richer  who  have  made  profit  out  of  the 
money  while  it  was  being  spent.  No 
doubt  if  C  lost  it  by  gaming,  or  was 
cheated  of  it  by  his  servants,  that  is  a 
mere  transfer,  not  a  destruction,  and 
those  who  have  gained  the  amount  may 
employ  it  productively.  But  if  C  has 
received  the  fair  value  for  his  expendi- 
ture in  articles  of  subsistence  or  luxury, 
which  he  has  consumed  on  himself,  or 
by  means  of  his  servants  or  guests, 
these  articles  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
nothing  has  been  produced  to  replace 
them  :  while  if  the  same  sum  had  been 
employed  in  farming  or  manufactuiing, 
the  consumption  which  would  have 
taken  place  would  have  been  more  than 
balanced  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  new 
products,  created  by  the  labour  of  those 
Jlfiio  woidd  in  that  case  have  been  the 


consumers.  By  C's  prodig^ality,  that 
which  would  have  been  consumed  with 
a  return,  is  consumed  without  return. 
C's  tradesmen  may  have  m&de  a  profit 
during  the  process  ;  but  if  the  capital 
had  been  expended  productively,  an 
equivalent  profit  would  have  been  made 
by  builders,  fencers,  tool-makers,  and 
the  tradespeople  who  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  the  labouring  classes ;  while 
at  tne  expiration  of  the  time  (to  say 
nothing  of^  any  increase),  C  would  have 
had  the  ten  thousand  pounds  or  its 
value  replaced  to  him,  which  now  he 
has  not.  There  is,  therefore,  on  the 
general  result,  a  difference  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  community,  of  at  least 
ten  thousand  pounds,  being  the  amount 
of  C's  unproductive  expenditure.  To 
A,  the  difference  is  not  material,  since 
his  income  is  secured  to  him,  and  while 
the  security  is  good,  and  the  market 
rate  of  interest  the  same,  he  can  always 
sell  the  mortgage  at  its  original  value. 
To  A,  therefore,  the  lien  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  on  C's  estate,  is  virtually 
a  capital  of  that  amount ;  but  is  it  so 
in  reference  to  the  commimity  ?  It  is 
not.  A  had  a  capital  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  but  this  has  been  extinguished 
— dissipated  and  destroyed  bj  C's  pro- 
digality. A  now  receives  his  income, 
not  from  the  produce  of  his  capital,  but 
from  some  other  source  of  income  be- 
longing to  C,  probably  from  the  rent  of 
his  land,  that  is,  from  payments  made 
to  him  by  farmers  out  of  the  produce  of 
their  capital.  The  national  capital  is 
diminished  by  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  national  income  by  all  which 
those  ten  thousand  pounds,  employed  as 
capital,  would  have  produced.  Thf 
loss  does  not  fall  on  the  owner  of  the 
destroyed  capital,  since  the  destroyer 
has  agreed  to  indemnify  him  for  it. 
But  his  loss  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
that  sustained  by  the  commimity,  since 
what  was  devoted  to  the  use  and  con- 
sumption of  the  proprietor  was  only  the 
interest ;  the  capital  itself  was,  or 
would  have  been,  employed  in  tho  per- 
petual maintenance  of  an  eauivalent 
immber  of  labourers,  regularly  repro- 
ducing what  they  consumed:  ana  of 
this  maintenance  they  are  depriyed 
without  compensation. 
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Let  us  now  vary  the  hypothesis  still 
further,  and  siippose  that  the  money  is 
borrowed,  not  by  a  landlord,  but  by  the 
State.  A  lends  his  capital  to  Govern- 
ment to  cany  on  a  war :  he  buys  from 
the  State  what  are  called  government 
securities;  that  is,  obligations  on  the 
government  to  pay  a  certain  annual  in- 
come. If  the  government  employed 
the  money  in  making  a  railroad,  this 
might  be  a  productive  employment,  and 
A's  property  would  still  he  used  as 
capital;  but  since  it  is  employed  in 
war,  that  is,  in  the  pay  of  officers  and 
soldiers  who  produce  nothing,  and  in 
destroying  a  quantity  of  gimpowder  and 
bullets  without  return,  the  government 
is  in  the  situation  of  C,  the  spendthrift 
landlord,  and  A's  ten  thousand  pounds 
are  so  much  national  capital  which 
once  existed,  but  exists  no  longer: 
virtually  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  far  as 
^vealth  or  production  is  concerned; 
though  for  other  reasons  the  employ- 
ment of  it  may  have  been  justifiable. 
A's  subsequent  income  is  derived,  not 
from  the  produce  of  his  own  capital,  but 
from  taxes  drawn  from  the  produce  of 
the  remaining  capital  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  to  whom  his  capital  is  not  yield- 


ing any  return,  to  indemnify  them  for 
the  payment ;  it  is  lost  and  gone,  and 
what  he  now  possesses  is  a  claim  on  the 
returns  to  other  people's  capital  and  in- 
dustry. This  claim  he  can  sell,  and 
get  back  the  equivalent  of  his  capital, 
which  he  may  afterwards  employ  pro- 
ductively. True ;  but  he  does  not  get 
back  his  own  capital,  or  anything  which 
it  has  produced ;  that,  and  all  its  possi« 
ble  returns,  are  extin^shed :  what  he 
gets  is  the  capital  of  some  other  per- 
son, which  that  person  is  willing  to  ex- 
change for  his  lien  on  the  taxes.  An- 
other capitalist  substitutes  himself  for 
A  as  a  mortgagee  of  the  public,  and  A 
substitutes  himself  for  tne  other  capi- 
talist as  the  possessor  of  a  fund  em- 
ployed in  production,  or  available  for  it. 
By  this  exchange  the  productive  powers 
of  the  community  are  neither  increased 
nor  diminished.  The  breach  in  the 
capital  of  the  country  was  made  when 
the  government  spent  A*8  money: 
whereby  a  value  of  ten  thousand  poimds 
was  withdrawn  or  withheld  from  pro- 
ductive employment,  placed  in  the  fund 
for  unproductive  consumption,  and  de- 
stroyed without  equivalent. 


CHAPTER  V. 


FUNDAMENTAL  PROPOSITIONS  BE3PECTINO  CAPITAL. 


§  1.  If  the  preceding  explanations 
have  answered  tneir  puipose,  they  have 
given  not  only  a  sufficiently  complete 
possession  dT  the  idea  of  Capital  accord- 
ing to  its  definition,  but  a  sufficient 
familiarity  with  it  in  the  concrete,  and 
amidst  the  obscurity  with  which  the 
complication  of  individual  circumstances 
surrounds  it,  to  have  prepared  even  the 
impractised  reader  for  certain  elemen- 
taiy  propositions  or  theorems  respecting 
capital,  the  full  comprehension  of  which 
is  already  a  considerable  step  out  of 
darkness  into  light. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  ia, 
That  industry  is  limited  by  capital. 
This  18  80  obvious  as  to  be  taken  for 


granted  in  many  common  forms  of 
speech ;  but  to  see  a  truth  occasionally 
is  one  thing,  to  recognise  it  habitually, 
and  admit  no  propositions  inconsistent 
with  it,  is  another.  The  axiom  was 
until  lately  almost  universally  disre- 
garded by  legislators  and  political 
writers;  and  doctrines  irreconcileable 
with  it  are  still  very  commonly  pro- 
fessed and  inculcated. 

The  following  are  common  expres- 
sions, implying  its  truth.  The  act  of 
directing  industry  to  a  particular  em 
ployment  is  described  by  the  phrase 
"  applying  capital "  to  the  employment. 
To  employ  industry  on  the  land  is  to 
apply  capital  to  the  land.    To  em^^loy 
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labour  in  a  manufacture  is  to  inyest 
capital  in  the  manufacture.  This  im- 
plfes  that  industry  cannot  be  employed 
to  any  greater  extent  than  there  is 
capital  to  invest.  The  proposition,  in- 
deed, must  be  assented  to  as  soon  as  it 
is  distinctly  apprehended.  The  ex- 
pression "applying  capital*'  is  of 
course  metaphorical:  what  is  really 
applied  is  labour ;  capital  being  an  in- 
dispensable condition.  Again,  we  often 
speak  of  the  "productive  powers  of 
capital.*'  This  expression  is  not  lite- 
rally correct.  The  only  productive 
l)ower8  are  those  of  labour  and  natural 
agents ;  or  if  any  portion  of  capital 
can  by  a  stretch  of  language  be  said  to 
have  a  productive  power  of  its  own,  it 
is  only  tools  and  machinery,  which,  like 
wind  or  water,  may  be  said  to  co-ope- 
rate with  labour,  llie  food  of  labourers 
and  the  materials  of  production  have 
no  productive  power ;  but  labour  cannot 
exert  its  proauctive  power  unless  pro- 
vided with  them.  Iiiere  can  be  no 
more  industry  than  is  supplied  with 
materials  to  work  up  and  food  to  eat. 
Self-evident  as  the  thing  is,  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  the  people  of  a  country 
are  maintained  and  have  their  wants 
supplied,  not  by  the  produce  of  present 
labour,  but  of  past.  They  conoume 
what  has  been  produced,  not  what  is 
about  to  be  produced.  Now,  of  what 
has  been  produced,  a  part  only  is  al- 
lotted to  the  support  of  productive 
labour ;  and  there  will  not  and  cannot 
be  more  of  that  labour  than  the  por- 
tion so  allotted  (which  is  the  capital 
of  the  country)  can  feed,  and  provide 
with  the  matenals  and  instruments  of 
production. 

Yet,  in  disregard  of  a  fact  so  evident, 
it  long  continued  to  be  believed  that 
laws  and  governments,  without  creat- 
ing capital,  could  create  industry. 
Not  by  making  the  people  more  labo- 
rious, or  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
their  labour;  these  are  objects  to 
which  the  government  can,  in  some 
degree,  indirectly  contribute.  But 
without  any  increase  in  the  skill  or 
ener^  of  the  labourers,  and  without 
causing  any  persons  to  labour  who  had 
previously  been  maintained  in  idleness, 
it  WM  still  thought  that  the  govern- 


ment, without  providing  additional 
fimds,  could  create  additional  employ- 
ment. A  government  would,  by  pro- 
hibitory laws,  put  a  stop  to  the  impor- 
tation of  some  commodity ;  and  wnen 
by  this  it  had  caused  tne  commodity 
to  be  produced  at  home,  it  would  plume 
itself  upon  having  enriched  the  countiy 
with  a  new  branch  of  industry,  would 
parade  in  statistical  tables  the  amount 
of  produce  yielded  and  labour  em* 
ployed  in  tne  production,  and  taks 
credit  for  the  whole  of  this  as  a  gala 
to  the  country,  obtained  through  the 
prohibitoiy  law.  Although  this  sort 
of  political  arithmetic  has  fallen  a 
little  into  discredit  in  England,  it  still 
flourishes  in  the  nations  of  Continental 
Europe.  Had  legislators  been  aware 
that  industry  is  limited  by  capital, 
they  would  have  seen  that,  the  aggi-e- 
gate  capital  of  the  country  not  having 
been  increased,  any  portion  of  it  which 
they  by  their  laws  had  caused  to  be 
embarted  in  the  newly-acquired  branch 
of  industry  must  have  been  withdrawn 
or  withheld  from  some  other ;  in  which 
it  gave,  or  would  have  eiven,  employ- 
ment to  probably  about  tne  same  quan- 
tity of  labour  which  it  employs  in  its 
new  occupation.* 

*  An  exception  must  be  admitted  when 
the  industry  created  or  upheld  by  the  re- 
strictive law  belongs  to  the  class  of  what  are 
called  domestic  manufactures.  These  being 
carried  on  by  persons  already  fed—- by  la* 
bouring  families,  in  the  intervals  ot  other 
employment— no  transfer  of  capital  to  the 
occupation  is  necessary  to  its  being  under- 
taken, beyond  the  value  of  the  materials  and 
tools,  which  is  often  inconsiderable.  If, 
therefore,  a  protecting  duty  causes  this  occu- 
pation to  be  carried  on,  when  it  otherwise 
would  not,  there  is  in  this  case  a  real  increase 
of  the  production  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  render  our  theoretical  proposi- 
tion invulnerable,  this  peculiar  case  must  be 
allowed  for :  but  it  does  not  touch  the  prac- 
tical doctrine  of  free  trade.  Domestic 
manufactures  cannot,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  require  protection,  since  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  labourers  being  provided  from 
other  sources,  the  price  of  the  product,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  reduced,  is  nearly  all 
elear  gain.  If.  therefore,  tho  domestic  pro- 
ducers retire  from  the  competition,  it  ia 
never  firom  necessity,  but  because  the  pro- 
duct i%  not  worth  the  labour  it  costs,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  Judges,  those  who  enjoy 
the  one  and  undergo  the  other.  They  prefer 
the  sacrifice  of  buying  their  clothing  to  the 
labour  of  making  it.    They  will  not  continnt 
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%  2,  Because  industrr  is  limited  by 
capita],  we  are  not  however  to  infer  that 
it  always  reaches  that  limit.  Capital 
may  be  temporarily  unemployed,  as  in 
the  case  of  unsold  goods,  or  funds  that 
have  not  yet  found  an  investment; 
during  this  interval  it  does  not  set  in 
motion  any  industry.  Or  there  may 
not  be  as  many  labourers  obtainable, 
as  the  capital  would  maintain  and  em- 
ploy. Tnis  has  been  known  to  occur 
m  new  colonies,  where  capital  has 
sometimes  perished  uselessly  for  want 
of  labour :  the  Swan  River  settlement 
(now  called  Western  Australia),  in  the 
first  years  after  its  foundation,  was  an 
instance.  There  are  many  persons 
maintained  irom  existing  capital,  who 
produce  nothing,  or  who  might  produce 
much  more  than  they  do.  K  the 
labourers  were  reduced  to  lower  wages, 
or  induced  to  work  more  hours  for  the 
same  wages,  or  if  their  families,  who 
are  already  maintained  from  capital, 
were  employed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  now  are  in  adding  to  the 
produce,  a  given  capital  would  afford 
employment  to  more  industry.  The 
nnproductiye  consmnption  of  produc- 
tive labourers,  the  whole  of  which  is 
now  supplied  by  ^capital,  might  cease, 
itr  be  postponed  until  the  produce 
came  in ;  and  additional  productive 
labourers  might  be  maintamed  with 
the  amount.  By  such  means  society 
might  obtain  from  its  existing  re- 
sources a  greater  quantity  of  produce : 
and  to  such  means  it  has  been  driven, 
when  the  sudden  destruction  of  some 
large  portion  of  its  capital  rendered 
the  emplojrment  of  the  remainder  with 
the  greatest  possible  effect,  a  matter  of 
paramount  consideration  for  the  time. 

Where  industry  has  not  come  up  to  the 
limit  imposed  by  capital,  governments 
may,  in  various  ways,  for  example  by 
importing  additional  labourers,  bring 
it  nearer  to  that  limit :  as  by  the  im- 
portation of  Coolies  and  free  Negroes 
into  the  West  Indies.  There  is  an- 
other way  in  which  governments  can 
create  additional  industry.  They  can 
create   capital.     They   may   lay   on 

their' labour  unless  society  will  give  them 
more  for  it,  than  in  their  own  opinion  its 
prodaet  is  worth. 


taxes,  and  employ  the  amount  produc- 
tively. They  may  do  what  is  nearly 
equivalent;  they  may  lay  taxes  on 
income  or  expenditure,  and  apply  the 

Sroceeds  towards  paying  off  the  public 
ebts.  The  fundholder,  when  paid  ofl^ 
would  still  desire  to  draw  an  income 
from  his  property,  most  of  which  there- 
fore would  fiind  its  way  into  productive 
employment,  while  a  great  part  of  it 
would  have  been  drawn  from  the  ftmd 
for  unproductive  expenditure,  since 
people  do  not  wholly  pay  their  taxes 
from  what  they  woula  have  saved,  but 
partly,  if  not  chiefly,  from  what  they 
would  have  spent.  It  may  be  addea, 
that  any  increase  in  the  productive 
power  of  capital  Tor,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  labour)  by  improvements 
in  the  arts  of  life,  or  otherwise,  tends 
to  increase  the  employment  for  labour; 
since,  when  there  is  a  greater  produce 
altogether,  it  is  always  probable  that 
some  portion  of  the  increase  will  be 
saved  and  converted  into  capital ; 
especially  when  the  increased  returns 
to  productive  industry  hold  out  an 
additional  temptation  to  the  conver- 
sion of  funds  from  an  unproductive 
destination  to  a  productive. 

§  3.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  in- 
dustry is  limited  by  capital,  so  on  the 
other,  every  increase  of  capital  givesi^ 
or  is  capable  of  giving,  additional  em- 
ployment to  industry ;  and  this  with- 
out assignable  limit.  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  the  capital,  or  part  of  it, 
may  be  so.  employed  as  not  to  support 
labourers,  being  fixed  in  machinery, 
buildings,  improvement  of  land,  and  the 
like.  In  any  large  increase  of  capital 
a  considerable  portion  will  generally  be 
thus  employed,  and  will  only  co-operate 
with  labourers,  not  maintain  them. 
What  I  do  intend  to  assert  is,  that  the 
portion  which  is  destined  to  their 
maintenance,  may  (supposing  no  altera- 
tion in  anything  else)  be  indefinitely 
increased,  without  creating  an  impos- 
sibility of  finding  them  emplo3anent : 
in  other  words,  that  if  there  are  human 
beings  capable  of  work,  and  food  U 
feed  them,  they  may  always  be  em- 
ployed in  producing  somethmg.  This 
proposition  requires  to  be  aoiDfi^Vi^iu 
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dwelt  npon,  being  one  of  those  which 
it  is  exceedingly  easy  to   assent  to 
when  presented  m  general  tenns,  but 
somewhat  difficult  to  keep  fast  hold  of, 
in  the  crowd  and  confusion    of   the 
actual  facts  of  society.    It  is  also  very 
much  opposed  to   common  doctrines. 
There  is  not  an  opinion  more  general 
among  mankind  than  this,  that  the 
improductive  expenditure  of  the  rich  is 
necessary  to  the  employment  of  the 
poor.    Before  Adam  Smith,  the  doc- 
trine had  hardly  been  questioned ;  and 
even  since  his  time,  authors  of  the 
highest  name  and  of  great  merits  have 
contended,  that  if  consumers  were  to 
save  and  convert  into    capital  more 
than  a  limited  portion  of  their  income, 
and  were  not  to  devote  to  unproductive 
consumption  an  amount  of  means  bear- 
ing a  certain  ratio  to  the  capital  of  the 
country,  the  extra  accumulation  would 
be  merely  so  much  waste,  since  there 
would  be  no  market  for  the  commo- 
dities which  the    capital   so   created 
would  produce.    I  conceive  this  to  be 
one  of  the  many  errors  arising  in  poli- 
tical economy,  from  ihe  practice  of  not 
beginning  with    the    examination   of 
simple  cases,  but  rushing  at  once  into 
the  complexity  of  concrete  phenomena. 
Every  one  can  see  that  if  a  benevo- 
lent government  possessed  all  the  food, 
and  all  the  implements  and  materials, 
of  the  community,  it  could  exact  pro- 
ductive labour  from  all  capable  of  it, 
to  whom  it  allowed  a  share  in  the  food, 
and  could  be  in  no  danger  of  wanting 
a  field  for  the  employment  of  this  pro- 
ductive labour,  since  as  long  as  there 
was  a  single  want  unsaturated  (which 
material  objects  could  supplv),  of  any 
one  individual,  the  labour  of  the  com- 
inunitv  could  be  turned  to  the  produc- 
tion of  something  capable  of  satisfying 
that  want.    Now,  the  individual  pos- 
sessors of  capital,  when  they  add  to  it 
by  fresh  accumulations,  are  doing  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  which  wo  sup- 
pose to  be  done  by  a  benevolent  govern- 
ment.   As  it  is  allowable  to  put  any 
case  by  way  of  hypothesis,  let  us  ima- 
gine the  most  extreme  case  conceiv- 
able.    Suppose  that  every  capitalist 

•  For  example,  Mr.  Malthus,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
M.  do  Sicmondi. 


came  to  be  of  opinion  that  not  being 
more  meritorious  than  a  well-conducted 
labourer,  he  ought  not  to  fare  better ;  and 
accordinglv  laid  bv,  from  conscientious 
motives,  the  surplus  of  his  profits ;  or 
suppose  this  abstinence   not    sponta- 
neous, but  imposed  by  law  or  opinion 
upon  all  capitalists,  and  upon  land- 
owners   likevvise.      Unproductive    ex- 
Eenditure  is  now  reduced  to  its  lowest 
mit :  and  it  is  asked,  how  is  the  in- 
creased capital  to  find  employment? 
Who  is  to  Duy  the  goods  which  it  will 
produce?    There  are  no  longer  cus- 
tomers even  for  those  which  were  pro- 
duced before.    The  goods,  thererore, 
(it  is  said)  will  remain  unsold;  thejr 
will  perish  in  the  warehouses;  untd 
capital  is  brought  down  to  what  it  was 
originally,  or  rather  to  as  much  less, 
as  the  demand  of  the  consumers  has 
lessened.    But  this  is  seeing  only  one- 
half  of  the  matter.    In  the  case  sup- 
posed, there  would  no  longer  be  any 
demand    for    luxuries,    on    the    part 
of   capitalists  and    landowners.     But 
when     these     classes    turn   their  in- 
come into  capital,  they  do  not  thereby 
annihilate  their  power  of  consumption ; 
they  do  but  transfer  it  from  themselves 
to  the  labourers  to  whom  they  give 
emplojonent.    Now,  there  are  two  pos- 
sible suppositions  in    regard   to    the 
labourers  ;  either  there  is,  or  there  is 
not,  an  increase  of  their  numbers,  pro- 
portional to  the  increase  of  capital.    If 
there  is,  the  case  offers  no  difficulty. 
The  production  of  necessaries,  for  the 
new  population,  takes  the  place  of  the 
production  of  luxuries  for  a  portion  of 
the    old,    and    supplies    exactly   the 
amount  of  emplojrment  which  has  been 
lost.    But  suppose  that  there  is  no  in- 
crease  of  population.    The  whole  of 
what   was    previously    expended    in 
luxuries,  by  capitalists  and  landlords^ 
is    distributed    among    the    existing 
labourers,  in   the  form  of  additiomu 
wages.    We  will  assume  them  to  be 
already  sufficiently  supplied  with  neces- 
saries.    What   follows?      That   the 
labourers  become  consumers  of  luxu- 
ries ;  and  the  capital  previously  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  luxuries  is 
still  able  to  employ  itself  in  the  same 
manner :  the  difierence  being,  that  thi 
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iiaxiiries  are  shared  among  the  com- 
munity  generally,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  a  few.  The  increased  accumu- 
lation and  increased  production  might, 
rigorously  speaking,  continue,  until 
every  labourer  had  every  indulgence  of 
wealth,  consistent  with  continuing  to 
work;  supposing  that  the  power  of 
their  labour  were  physically  sufficient  to 
produce  all  this  amount  of  indulgences 
for  their  whole  number.  Thus  the 
limit  of  wealth  is  never  deficiency  of 
consumers,  but  of  producers  and  pro- 
ductive power.  EveiT  addition  to 
capital  gives  to  labour  either  additional 
emplojrment,  or  additional  remunera- 
tion ;  enriches  either  the  coimtry,  or 
the  labouring  class.  If  it  finds  addi- 
tional hands  to  set  to  work,  it  increases 
the  aggregate  produce :  if  only  the 
same  hands,  it  gives  them  a  larger 
share  of  it ;  and  perhaps  even  in  this 
case,  by  stimulating  them  to  greater 
exertion,  augments  the  produce  itself. 

§  4.  A  second  fimdamental  theorem 
respecting  Capital,  relates  to  the  source 
from  which  it  is  derived.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  saving.  The  evidence  of  this 
Hes  abundantly  in  what  has  been  al- 
ready said  on  the  subject.  But  the 
propositicoi  needs  some  further  illus- 
tration. 

If  all  persons  were  to  expend  in  per- 
sonal indulgences  all  that  they  produce, 
and  all  the  income  they  receive  from 
what  is  produced  by  others,  capital 
could  not  mcrease.  All  capital,  with  a 
trifling  exception,  was  onginally  the 
result  of  savmg.  I  say,  with  a  trifling 
exception;  because  a  person  who  la- 
bours on  his  own  account,  may  spend 
on  his  own  account  all  he  produces, 
without  becoming  destitute ;  and  the 
provision  of  necessaries  on  which  he 
subsists  until  he  has  reaped  his  harvest, 
or  sold  his  commodity,  though  a  real 
capital,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
saved,  since  it  is  all  used  for  the  sup- 
ply of  his  own  wants,  and  perhaps  as 
speedily  as  if  it  had  been  consiuned  in 
idleness.  We  may  imagine  a  number 
of  individuals  or  mmilies  settled  on  as 
many  separate  pieces  of  land,  each 
Uving  on  what  then*  own  labour  pro- 
daoea^  and  consuming  the  whole  pro- 


duce. But  even  these  must  jave  (that 
is,  spare  from  their  personai  consump- 
tion) as  much  as  is  necessary  for  seed. 
Some  saving,  therefore,  there  must  have 
been,  even  m  this  simplest  of  all  states 
of  economical  relations;  people  roust 
have  produced  more  than  they  used,  or 
used  less  than  they  produced.  Still 
more  must  they  do  so  oefore  they  can 
employ  other  labourers,  or  increase  their 
production  beyond  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
All  that  any  one  employs  in  supporting 
and  carrying  on  any  other  labour  than 
his  own,  must  have  been  originaUy 
brought  together  by  saving ;  somebody 
must  have  produced  it  and  forborne  to 
consume  it.  We  may  say,  therefore, 
without  material  inaccuracy,  that  all 
capital,  and  especially  all  addition  to 
capital,  are  the  result  of  saving. 

In  a  rude  and  violent  state  of  society, 
it  continually  happens  that  the  person 
who  has  capital  is  not  the  very  person 
who  has  saved  it,  but  some  one  who, 
being  stronger,  or  belonging  to  a  more 
powerful  commimity,  nas  possessed 
himself  of  it  by  plunder.  And  even  in 
a  state  of  things  in  which  property  was 
protected,  the  increase  of  capital  has 
usually  been,  for  a  long  time,  mainly 
derived  from  privations  which,  though 
essentially  the  same  with  saving,  are 
not  generally  called  by  that  name,  be- 
cause not  voluntary.  The  actual  pro- 
ducers have  been  slaves,  compelled  to 
produce  as  much  as  force  could  extort 
from  them,  and  to  consume  as  little  as 
the  self-interest  or  the  usually  very 
slender  humanity  of  their  taskmasters 
would  permit.  This  kind  of  compul- 
sory saving,  however,  would  not  have 
caused  any  increas?  of  capital,  unless 
a  part  of  the  amouii  t  bad  been  saved 
over  again,  voluntarily,  by  the  master. 
K  all  that  he  made  his  slaves  produce 
and  forbear  to  consume,  had  been  con- 
sumed by  him  on  personal  indulgences, 
he  would  not  have  increased  his  capital, 
nor  been  enabled  to  maintain  an  in- 
creasing number  of  slaves.  To  main- 
tain any  slaves  at  all,  implied  a  pre- 
vious saving ;  a  stock,  at  least  of  food, 
provided  in  advance.  This  saving  may 
not,  however,  have  been  made  by  any 
self-imposed  privation  of  the  ma%\At\ 
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but  more  probably  by  that  of  the  slaves 
themselves  while  free ;  the  rapine  or 
war,  which  deprived  them  (»f  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  having  transferred  also 
their  accumulations  to  the  conaueror. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
term  saving,  with  the  associations  usu- 
ally belonging  to  it,  does  not  exactly 
fit  the  operation  by  which  capital  is 
increased.  If  it  were  said,  for  instance, 
that  the  only  wa^  to  accelerate  the  in- 
crease of  capital  is  by  increase  of  saving, 
the  idea  would  probably  be  suggested 
of  greater  abstinence,  and  increased 
privation.  But  it  is  obvious  that  what- 
ever increases  the  productive  power  of 
labour,  creates  an  additional  fund  to 
ti^ake  savings  from,  and  enables  capital 
to  be  enlarged  not  only  without  addi- 
tional privation,  but  concurrently  with 
an  increase  of  personal  consumption. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  here  an  increase 
of  saving,  in  the  scientific  sense. 
Though  there  is  more  consumed,  there 
is  also  more  spared.  There  is  a  greater 
«xeefis  of  production  over  consumption. 
It  is  consistent  with  correctness  to  call 
this  a  greater  saving.  Though  the 
term  is  not  unobjectionable,  there  is  no 
other  which  is  not  liable  to  as  great 
objections.  To  consume  less  than  is 
produced,  is  saving;  and  that  is  the 
process  by  which  capital  is  increased  ; 
not  necessarily  by  consuming  less,  ab- 
solutely. We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  so  much  the  slaves  of  words,  as 
to  be  unable  to  use  the  word  saving  in 
this  sense,  without  being  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  to  increase  capital  there 
is  another  way  besides  consuming  less, 
namely,  to  produce  more. 

§  5.  A  third  fundamental  theorem 
respecting  Capital,  closely  connected 
witn  the  one  last  discussed,  is,  that 
although  saved,  and  the  result  of 
saving,  it  is  nevertheless  consumed. 
The  word  saving  does  not  imply  that 
what  is  saved  is  not  consumed,  nor 
even  necessarily  that  its  consumption 
is  deferred ;  but  only  that,  if  consumed 
immediately,  it  is  not  conftumed  by  the 
person  who  saves  it.  If  merely  laid 
oy  for  future  use,  it  is  said  to  be 
hoarded;  and  while  hoarded,  is  not 
consumed  at  alL    But  if  employed  as 
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capital,  it  is  all  consumed ;  though  not 
by  the  capitalist.  Part  is  exchanged 
for  tools  or  machinery,  which  are  worn 
out  by  use :  part  for  seed  or  materials, 
which  are  destroyed  as  such  by  being 
sown  or  wrought  up,  and  destroyed  aC 
together  by  the  consumption  of  the 
ultimate  product.  The  remainder  is 
paid  in  wages  to  productive  labourers, 
who  consume  it  for  their  daily  wants ; 
or  if  they  in  their  turn  save  any  part,  this 
also  is  not,  generally  speaking,  noarded, 
but  (through  savings  banks,  benefit 
clubs,  or  some  other  channel)  re-em- 
ployed as  capital,  and  consumed. 

The  principle  now  stated  is  a  strong 
example  of  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
the  most  elementary  truths  of  our  sub- 
ject :  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary of  them  all,  and  yet  no  one  who 
has  not  bestowed  some  thought  on  the 
matter  is  habitually  aware  of  it,  and 
most  are  not  even  willing  to  admit  ^t 
when  first  stated.  To  the  vulgar,  it  is 
not  at  all  apparent  that  what  is  saved 
is  consumed.  To  them,  every  one  who 
saves,  appears  in  the  light  of  a  person 
who  hoards ;  they  may  think  sucn  con- 
duct permissible,  or  even  laudable,  when 
it  is  to  provide  for  a  family,  and  the 
like  ;  but  they  have  no  conception  of  it 
as  doing  good  to  other  people :  saving 
is  to  them  another  word  for  keeping  a 
thing  to  oneself;  while  spending  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  distributing  it 
among  others.  The  person  who  ex- 
pends his  fortune  in  unproductive  con- 
sumption, is  looked  upon  as  difiiising 
benefits  all  around ;  and  is  an  object 
of  so  much  favour,  that  some  portion 
of  the  same  popularity  attaches  even 
to  him  who  spends  what  does  not  be- 
long to  him  ;  who  not  only  destroys  his 
own  capital,  if  he  ever  had  any,  but, 
under  pretence  of  borrowing,  and  on 
promise  of  repayment,  possesses  him- 
self of  capital  belonging  to  others,  and 
destroys  that  likewise. 

This  popular  error  comes  from  at- 
tending to  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
consequences  that  flow  from  the  saving 
or  the  spending;  all  the  effects  of 
either  which  are  out  of  sight,  being  out 
of  mind.  The  eye  follows  what  is  saved, 
in  t  n  i  m  a  ginary  strong  box,  and  there 
loses  sight  of  it ;  what  is  spent,  it  fo^ 
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lows  into  the  hands  of  tradespeople  and 
dependents ;  but  without  reaching  the 
ultimate  destination  in  either  case. 
Saving  (for  productive  investment),  and 
spending,  coincide  very  closely  in  the 
first  stage  of  their  operations.  The 
effects  of  both  begin  with  consumption ; 
with  the  destruction  of  a  certain  portion 
of  wealth ;  only  the  things  consumed, 
and  the  persons  consuming,  are  different. 
There  is,  in  the  one  case,  a  wearing  out 
of  tools,  a  destruction  of  material,  and 
a  quantity  of  food  and  clothing  supplied 
to  labourers,  which  they  destroy  by  use ; 
in  the  other  case,  there  is  a  consump- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  a  destruction,  of 
wines,  equipages,  and  furniture.  Thus 
far,  the  consequence  to  the  national 
wealth  has  been  much  the  same ;  an 
equivalent  Quantity  of  it  has  been  de- 
Btroyed  in  both  cases.  But  in  the 
spending,  this  first  stage  is  also  the 
final  stage  ;  that  particular  amount  of 
the  produce  of  labour  has  disappeared, 
and  there  is  nothing  left ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  saving  person,  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  destruction  was 
going  on,  has  had  labourers  at  work 
repairing  it ;  who  are  ultimately  found 
to  have  replaced,  with  an  increase,  the 
equivalent  of  what  has  been  consumed. 
And  as  this  operation  admits  of  being 
repeated  indefoiitely  without  any  fresh 
act  of  saving,  a  saving  once  made  be- 
comes a  fund  to  maintain  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  labourers  in  perpetuity, 
reproducing  annually  their  own  mainte- 
nance with  a  profit. 

It  is  the  intervention  of  money  which 
obscures,  to  an  unpractised  apprehen- 
nion,  the  tnie  character  of  these  pheno- 
mena. Almost  all  expenditure  being 
carried  on  by  means  of  money,  the 
money  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
main  feature  in  the  transaction ;  and 
since  that  does  not  perish,  but  only 
changes  hands,  people  overlook  the 
destruction  which  takes  place  in  the 
case  of  nnpitxluctive  expenditure.  The 
money  being  merely  transferred,  they 
think  the  wealth  also  has  only  been 
handed  over  fipom  the  spendtmrifk  to 
other  people.  But  this  is  simply  con- 
founding money  with  wealth^  The 
wealth  which  lias  been  destroyed  was 
BOt  the  money,  but  the  wines,  equipeges, 


and  furniture  which  the  money  pur- 
chased ;  and  these  having  been  de- 
stroyed without  return,  society  collec- 
tively is  poorer  by  the  amount.  It  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  wines,  equipages, 
and  furniture,  are  not  subsistence,  tools, 
and  materials,  and  could  not  in  any 
case  have  been  applied  to  the  support 
of  labour ;  that  tlioy  are  adapted  ior  no 
other  than  unproductive  consumption, 
and  that  the  detriment  to  the  wealth 
of  the  community  was  when  they  were 
produced,  not  when  they  were  con- 
sumed. I  am  willing  to  allow  this,  as 
far  as  is  necessary  for  the  argument, 
and  the  remark  would  be  very  perti- 
nent if  these  expensive  luxuries  woro 
drawn  from  an  existing  stock,  never  to 
be  replenished.  But  since,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  continue  to  bo  produced  us 
lon^  as  there  are  consumers  for  them, 
and  are  produced  in  increased  quantity 
to  meet  an  increased  demand;  the 
choice  made  by  a  consumer  to  expend 
five  thousand  a  year  in  luxuries,  keeps 
a  con'csponding  number  of  labourers 
employed  from  year  to  year  in  pro- 
ducing things  which  can  be  of  no  uso 
to  production ;  their  services  being  lost 
so  far  as  regards  the  increase  of  tlio 
national  wealth,  and  the  tools,  mate- 
rials, and  food  which  they  annually 
consume  being  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  general  stock  of  the  commu* 
nity  applicable  to  productive  purposes. 
In  proportion  as  any  class  is  improvi- 
dent or  luxurious,  the  industry  of  the 
country  takes  the  direction  of  producing 
luxuries  for  their  use  ;  while  not  only 
the  employment  for  productive  labourers 
is  diminished,  but  the  subsistence  and 
instruments  which  are  tlio  means  of 
such  employment  do  actually  exist  in 
smaller  quantity. 

Saving,  in  short,  enriches,  and  spend- 
ing impoverishes,  the  community  along 
with  the  individual ;  which  is  but  say- 
ing in  other  words,  that  society^  at  lar^e 
is  richer  by  what  it  expends  in  mam- 
taining  and  aiding  productive  labour, 
but  poorer  by  what  it  consumes  in  its 
eigoyments.* 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  direct  attention  to 
several  cinmrostanceft  wliich  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent diminish  the  detriment  cauM\V  \o  Vcwt 
general   wealth  bf  Cbft  vinA^v>^\Xi  c&  Nn^ 
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§  6.  To  return  to  our  fundamental 
theorem.  Everything  which  is  pro- 
duced is  consumed  ;  both  what  is  saved 
and  what  is  said  to  be  spent ;  and  the 
former  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  latter. 
All  the  ordinary  forms  of  language  tend 
to  disguise  this.  ^Vhen  people  talk  of 
the  ancient  wealth  of  a  country,  of 
riches  inherited  from  ancestors,  and 
similar  expressions,  the  idea  suggested 
is,  that  the  riches  so  transmitted  were 
produced  long  ago,  at  the  time  when 
they  are  said  to  have  been  first  ac- 
quired, and  that  no  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  coimtry  was  produced 
this  year,  except  as  much  as  may  have 
been  this  year  added  to  the  total 
amount.  Tne  fact  is  far  otherwise. 
The  greater  part,  in  value,  of  the 
wealth  now  existing  in  England  has 
been  produced  by  human  hands  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  A  very  small 
proportion  indeed  of  that  large  aggre- 
gate was  in  existence  ten  yeara  ago ; 
—of  the  present  productive  capital  of 
the  country  scarcely  any  part,  except 
farm-houses  and  manufactories,  and  a 

dividuals,  or  raise  up  a  compensation,  more 
or  less  ample,  as  a  consequence  of  the  detri- 
ment itsolf.  One  of  these  is  that  spend- 
thrifts do  not  usually  succeed  in  consuming 
all  tliey  spend.  Their  habitual  carelessness 
as  to  expenditure  causes  them  to  be  cheated 
and  robbed  on  all  quarters,  often  by  persons 
of  frugal  habits.  Large  accumulations  are 
continually  made  by  the  agents,  stewards, 
and  even  domestic  servants,  of  improvident 
persons  of  fortune ;  and  they  pay  much 
higher  prices  for  all  purchases  than  people 
of  careful  habits,  which  accounts  for  their 
being  popular  as  customers.  They  are, 
therefore,  actually  not  able  to  get  into  their 
possession  and  destroy  a  quantity  of  wealth 
by  any  means  equivalent  to  the  fortune  which 
they  dissipate.  Much  of  it  is  merely  trans- 
ferred to  others,  by  whom  a  part  may  be 
saved.  Another  thing  to  be  observed  is, 
that  the  prodigality  of  some  may  reduce 
others  to  a  forced  economy.  Suppose  a  sud- 
den demand  for  some  article  of  luxury, 
caused  by  the  caprice  of  a  prodigal,  which 
not  having  been  calculated  on  beforehand, 
there  has  been  no  increase  of  the  usual 
supply.  The  price  will  rise ;  and  may  rise 
beyond  the  means  or  the  inclinations  of  some 
of  the  habitual  consumers,  who  may  in  con- 
sequence forego  their  accustomed  indulgence, 
and  save  the  amount.  If  they  do  not,  but 
continue  to  spend  as  great  a  value  as  before 
on  the  commodity,  the  dealers  in  it  obtain, 
fov  only  the  same  quantity  of  the  article,  a 
Tetum  increased  by  the  whole  of  m  hat  the 
pendthrift  has  paid;  and  thug  the  amoimt 


few  ships  and  machines;  and  even 
these  would  not  in  most  cases  have 
survived  so  long,  if  fresh  labour  had 
not  been  employed  within  that  period 
in  putting  them  into  repair.  The  land 
subsists,  and  the  land  is  almost  the 
onl^  thing  that  subsists.  Everythirg 
which  is  produced  perishes,  and  most 
things  very  quicklv.  Most  kinds  of 
capital  are  not  fitted  by  their  nature  to 
be  long  preserved.  There  are  a  few, 
and  but  a  few  productions,  capable  of 
a  very  prolonged  existence.  West- 
minster Abbey  has  lasted  many  cen- 
turies, with  occasional  repairs ;  some 
Grecian  sculptures  have  existed  above 
two    thousand   years;   the    Pyramids 

Serhaps  double  or  treble  that  time. 
►ut  these  were  objects  devoted  to  un- 
productive use.  If  we  except  bridges 
and  aqueducts  (to  which  insLy  in  some 
countries  be  added  tanks  and  embank- 
ments), there  are  few  instances  of  any 
edifice  applied  to  industrial  purposes 
which  has  been  of  great  duration; 
such  buildings  do  not  hold  out  against 
wear  and  tear,  nor  is  it  good  economy 

which  he  loses  is  transferred  bodily  to  them, 
and  may  be  added  to  their  capitsd :  his  in- 
creased personal  consumption  being  made  up 
by  the  privations  of  the  other  purchasers, 
who  have  obtained  less  than  usual  of  their 
accustomed  gratification  for  the  same  equiva* 
lent.  On  the  other  hand,  a  counter-process 
must  be  going  on  somewhere,  since  the 
prodigal  must  have  diminished  his  purchases 
in  some  other  quarter  to  balance  the  au)^ 
mentation  in  this ;  he  has  perhaps  called*  in 
funds  employed  in  sustaining  productive  la- 
bour, and  the  dealers  in  subsistence  and  in 
the  instruments  of  production  have  had  com- 
modities left  on  their  hands,  or  have  re- 
ceived, for  the  usual  amount  of  commodities, 
a  less  than  usual  return..  But  such  losses  of 
income  or  capital,  by  industrious  persons, 
except  when  of  extraordinary  amount,  are 
generally  made  up  by  increased  pinching  and 
privation ;  so  that  the  capital  of  the  com- 
munity may  not  be,  on  the  whole,  impaired, 
and  the  prodigal  may  have  had  his  self- 
indulgence  at  the  expense  not  of  the  perma- 
nent resources,  but  of  the  temporary  plea- 
sures and  comforts  of  others.  For  in  every 
case  the  community  are  poorer  by  what  any 
one  spends,  unless  others  are  in  consequence 
led  to  curtail  their  spending.  There  are  yet 
other  and  more  recondite  ways  in  which  the 
pi'ofusion  of  some  may  bring  about  its  com- 
pensation in  the  extra  savings  of  others;  bat 
these  can  only  be  considered  in  that  part 
of  the  Fourth  Book,  which  treats  of  the 
limiting  principle  to  the  acoumulatioii  ol 
tapital. 
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to  oongtrnct  tbem  of  the  solidity 
necessary  for  permanency.  Capital 
is  kept  in  existence  from  age  to  age 
not  by  preseiTation,  but  bv  pei-petual 
reprodaction :  every  part  of  it  is  used 
and  destroyed,  generally  very  soon  after 
it  is  produced,  but  those  who  consume 
it  are  employed  meanwhile  in  produc- 
ing more.  The  growth  of  capital  is 
Rimilar  to  the  growth  of  population. 
Every  individual  who  is  bom,  dies,  but 
in  each  year  the  number  bom  exceeds 
the  number  who  die:  the  population, 
therefore,  always  increases,  though  not 
one  person  of  those  composing  it  was 
alive  until  a  very  recent  date. 

§  7.  This  perpetual  consumption 
and  reprodaction  oi  capital  affords  the 
explanation  of  what  has  so  often  excited 
wonder,  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
countries  recover  from  a  state  of  devas- 
tation ;  the  disappearance,  in  a  short 
time,  of  all  traces  of  the  mischiefs  done 
by  earthquakes,  floods,  hurricanes,  and 
the  ravages  of  war.  An  enemy  lays 
waste  a  coimtry  by  fire  and  sword,  and 
destroys  or  carries  away  nearly  all  the 
moveable  wealth  existing  in  it :  all  the 
inhabitants  are  ruined,  and  yet  in  a 
few  years  after,  everything  is  much  as 
it  was  before.  This  via  medicatrix 
fuUurcB  has  been  a  subject  of  sterile 
astonishment,  or  has  been  cited  to  ex- 
emplify the  wonderful  strength  of  the 
principle  of  saving,  which  can  repair 
such  enormous  losses  in  so  brief  an  in- 
terval. There  is  nothing  at  all  won- 
derfnl  in  the  matter.  What  the  enemy 
have  destroyed,  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  a  little  time  by  the  inhabit- 
ants themselves :  the  wealth  which 
they  80  rapidly  reproduce,  would  have 
needed  to  be  reproduced  and  would 
have  been  reproduced  in  any  case,  and 
probably  in  as  short  a  time.  Nothing 
IB  changed,  except  that  during  the  re- 
prodaction they  nave  not  now  the  ad- 
vantage of  consuming  what  had  been 
prodnced  previously.  The  possibility 
of  a  rapid  repair  of  their  disasters, 
mainly  depends  on  whether  the  country 
has  been  depopulated.  If  its  effective 
population  nave  not  been  extirpated  at 
the  time,  and  are  not  starved  after- 
vardB  i  tnen,  with  the  same  skill  and 


knowledge  which  they  had  before,  with 
their  land  and  its  permanent  improve- 
ments undestroyed,  and  the  more  dur- 
able buildings  probably  unimpaired,  or 
only  partially  injured,  they  have  nearly 
all  tne  requisites  for  their  former 
amount  of  production.  If  there  is  as 
much  of  food  left  to  them,  or  of  valu- 
ables to  buy  food,  as  enables  them  by 
any  amount  of  privation  to  remain 
alive  and  in  working  condition,  they 
will  in  a  short  time  have  raised  as 
great  a  produce,  and  acquired  collec- 
tively as  great  wealth  and  as  great  a 
capital,  as  before ;  by  the  mere  conti- 
nuance of  that  ordinary  amount  of  ex- 
ertion which  they  are  accustomed  to 
employ  in  their  occupations.  Nor  does 
this  evince  any  strength  in  the  princi- 
ple of  saving,  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  term,  since  what  takes  place  is  not 
intentional  abstinence,  but  mvoluntary 
privation. 

Yet  so  fatal  is  the  habit  of  thinking 
through  the  medium  of  only  one  set  of 
technical  phrases,  and  so  httle  reason 
have  studious  men  to  value  themselves 
on  being  exempt  from  the  very  same 
mental  infirmities  which  beset  tne  vul- 
gar, that  this  simple  explanation  was 
never  given  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  by 
any  political  economist  before  Dr. 
Chalmers ;  a  writer  many  of  whose 
opinions  I  think  erroneous,  but  who  has 
always  the  merit  of  studying  phenomena 
at  first  hand,  and  expressing  them  in  a 
language  of  his  own,  which  often  un- 
covers aspects  of  the  truth  that  the  re- 
ceived phraseologies  only  tend  to  hide. 

§  8.  The  same  author  carries  out 
this  train  of  thought  to  some  important 
conclusions  on  another  closely  connected 
subject,  that  of  government  loans  for 
war  purposes  or  other  unproductive  ex- 
penditure. These^  loans,  being  drawn 
from  capital  ^in  lieu  of  taxes,  which 
would  generally  have  been  paid  from 
income,  and  made  up  in  part  or  alto- 
gether by  increased  economy)  must, 
according  to  the  principles  we  have 
laid  down,  tend  to  impoverish  the 
country:  yet  the  years  in  which  ex- 
penditure of  this  sort  has  been  on  tho 
greatest  scale,  have  often  been  years  ot 
great  apparant  proBpenty ;  1^<d  ^^q\\}Id^ 
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and  resources  of  the  country,  instead  of 
diminishing,  have  given  every  sign  of 
rapid  increase  during  the  process,  and 
of  greatly  expanded  dimensions  after 
its  close.  This  was  confessedly  the 
case  with  Great  Britain  drnin^  the  last 
long  Continental  war;  and  it  would 
take  some  space  to  enumerate  all  the 
unfounded  theories  in  political  economy, 
to  which  that  fact  gave  rise,  and  to 
which  it  secured  temporary  credence ; 
almost  all  tending  to  exalt  unproduc- 
tive expenditure,  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
ductive. Without  entering  into  all  the 
causes  which  operated,  and  which 
commonly  do  operate,  to  prevent  these 
extraordinary  drafts  on  the  productive 
resources  of  a  country  from  being  so 
much  felt  as  it  might  seem  reasonable 
to  expect,  we  will  suppose  the  most 
unfavourable  case  possible :  that  the 
whole  amount  boiTOwed  and  destroyed 
by  the  government,  was  abstracted  by 
the  lender  from  a  productive  employ- 
ment in  which  it  had  actually  been  in- 
vested. The  capital,  therefore,  of  the 
country,  is  this  year  diminished  by  so 
much.  But  unless  the  amount  ab- 
stracted is  something  enormous,  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
why  next  year  the  national  capital 
should  not  be  as  great  as  ever.  The 
loan  cannot  have  been  taken  from  that 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
which  consists  of  tools,  machinery,  and 
buildings.  It  must  have  been  wholly 
drawn  from  the  portion  employed  in 
paying  labourers :  and  the  labourers 
will  suffer  accordingly.  But  if  none  of 
them  are  starved ;  if  their  wages  can 
bear  such  an  amount  of  reduction,  or 
^f  charity  interposes  between  them  and 
absolute  destitution,  there  is  no  reason 
that  their  labour  should  produce  less 
in  the  next  year  than  in  the  vear 
before.  If  they  produce  as  much  as 
usual,  having  been  paid  less  by  so 
many  millions  sterling,  these  miUions 
are  gained  by  their  employers.  The 
breach  made  in  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  thus  instantlj'  repaired,  but 
repaired  by  the  privations  and  often 
the  real  misery  of  the  labouring  class. 
Here  is  ampie  reason  why  such  periods, 
even  in  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
•tanoest  may  easily  be  times  of  gieat 


gain  to  those  whose  j^rosperity  nsnally 
passes,  in  the  estimation  of  society,  fof 
national  prosperity.* 

This  leads  to  the  vexed  qnestion  to 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  very  particu- 
larly adverted ;  whether  the  fundjt  re- 
3uired  by  a  government  for  extraoi^ 
inary  unproductive  expenditure,  are 
best  raisea  by  loans,  the  interest  only 
being  provided  by  taxes,  or  whether 
taxes  snould  be  at  once  laid  on  to  the 
whole  amount ;  which  is  called  in  the 
financial  vocabulary,  raising  the  whole 
of  the  supplies  within  the  year.  Dr. 
Chalmers  is  strongly  for  the  latter 
method.  He  says,  the  common  notion 
is  that  in  calling  for  the  whole  amount 
in  one  jjrear,  you  req^uire  what  is  either 
impossible,  or  very  mconvenient ;  thai 
the  people  cannot,  without  great  hard- 
ship, pay  the  whole  at  once  out  of  their 


*  On  the  other  hand,  it  moat  be  remem* 
bered  that  war  abstracts  ft*om  produoUv* 
employment  not  only  capital,  but  likevriM 
labourers,  that  the  funds  withdrawn  from 
the  remuneration  of  productive  labourer 
are  partly  employed  in  paying  the  same* 
other  individuals  for  unproductive  labour) 
and  that  by  this  portion  of  its  effects,  war 
expenditure  acts  in  precisely  the  opposits 
manner  to  that  which  Dr.  Cbalmcm  points 
out,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  directly  counter- 
acts the  effects  described  in  the  text.  So  tu 
as  labourers  are  taken  from  production  te 
man  the  army  and  navy,  the  labouring 
classes  are  not  damaged,  the  capitalists  are 
not  benefited,  and  the  general  produce  of 
the  country  is  dlminbhed  by  war  expendi- 
ture. Accordingly,  Dr.  Chalmers's  doctrine^ 
though  true  of  this  country,  is  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  countries  differently  circum* 
stanced ;  to  France,  for  example,  during  th* 
Napoleon  wars.  At  that  period  the  dnuig^t 
on  the  labouring  population  of  France,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  was  enormous,  while 
the  funds  which  supported  the  war  were 
mostly  supplied  by  contributions  levied  on 
the  countries  overrun  by  the  French  arms, 
a  very  small  proportion  alone  consisting  <rf 
French  capital.  In  France,  accordingly,  th* 
wages  of  labour  did  not  fall,  but  rose ;  the 
employers  of  labour  were  not  benefited,  but 
injured ;  while  the  wealth  of  the  country  was 
impairod  by  the  suspension  or  total  loss  of  so 
vast  an  amount  of  its  productive  labour.  In 
England  all  this  was  reversed.  Eng^d 
employed  comparatively  few  additional 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  her  own,  while  she 
diverted  hundrods  of  millions  of  capital  from 
productive  employment,  to  supply  munitions 
of  war  and  support  armies  for  her  Conti- 
nental allies.  Consequently,  as  shown  in  the 
text,  her  labourers  suffered,  her  capitalists 
prospered,  and  her  permanent  ^rodootire 
resources  did  not  £ftU  off. 
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tlirectly  (Vjvotcd  to  the  Buetcnnnco  and 
rcinimen  tion  of  labour. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  tlicro  ih 
a  demand  for  velvet ;  a  fund  ready  to 
be  laid  out  in  buying  velvet,  but  no 
capital  to  establish  tho  manufacture. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  how  great  the 
demand  may  be ;  unless  capital  is  at- 
tracted into  the  occupation,  there  will 
bo  no  velvet  made,  and  consequently 
none  bought ;  unless,  indeed,  the  desire 
of  tho  intending  purchaser  for  it  is  so 
strong,  that  he  employs  nart  of  tho 
price  he  would  have  paia  for  it,  in 
making  advances  to  work-peoplo,  that 
they  may  employ  themselves  in  making 
velvet ;  that  is,  unless  he  converts  part 
of  his  income  into  capital,  and  invests 
that  capital  in  the  manufacture.  Let 
us  now  reverse  the  hypothesis,  and  suj)- 
pose  that  there  is  plenty  of  capital 
ready  for  making  velvet,  but  no  de- 
mand. Velvet  will  not  be  made ;  but 
there  is  no  particular  preference  on  the 
part  of  capital  for  making  velvet.  Ma- 
nufacturers and  their  labourers  do  not 
produce  for  the  pleasure  of  their  cus- 
tomers, but  for  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants,  and  having  still  the  capital  and 
the  labour  which  are  the  essentials  of 
production,  they  can  either  produce 
something  else  which  is  in  demand,  or 
if  there  be  no  other  demand,  they 
themselves  have  one,  and  can  produce 
tho  things  which  they  want  for  their 
own  consumption.  So  that  the  employ- 
ment aflforded  to  labour  does  not  depend 
on  the  purchasers,  but  on  the  capital. 
X  am,  of  course,  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  effects  of  a  sudden 
change.  If  tho  demand  ceases  unex- 
pectedly, after  the  conmiodit}^  to  supply 
it  is  akeady  produced,  this  introduces 
a  different  element  into  the  question : 
the  capital  has  actually  been  consumed 
in  producing  something  which  nobody 
wants  or  uses,  and  it  has  therefore 
perished,  and  the  employment  which 
It  gave  to  labour  is  at  an  end,  not  be- 
cause there  is  no  longer  a  demand,  but 
because  there  is  no  longer  a  capital. 
This  case  therefore  does  not  test  tho 
principle.  The  proper  test  is,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  change  is  ^adual  and 
tor<^Been,  and  is  attended  with  no  waste 
if  oapiial,  the  manufiEU^ture  being  dis- 


continued by  uKM-ely  not  roplnciiig  th^ 
machinery  as  it  wears  out,  and  not  re- 
investing the  money  as  it  comes  in  from 
the  sale  of  tho  produce.  Tlie  capitd 
is  thus  ready  for  a  now  employment,  iu 
which  it  will  maintain  as  much  labour 
as  before.  Tho  manufacturer  and  his 
work-people  lose  tho  benefit  of  the  skill 
and  knowledge  which  they  had  ac- 
quired in  tho  particular  business,  and 
which  can  only  bo  partiaUy  of  use  to 
them  in  any  other;  and  that  is  tho 
amount  of  loss  to  tho  community  by  the 
change.  But  tho  labourers  con  still 
work,  and  tho  capital  which  previously 
em])l(>yed  them  will,  either  in  tho  samo 
haiulH,  or  by  being  lent  to  others, 
eni])l()y  cither  those  labourers  or  an 
equivalent  number  iu  some  other  oocq- 
pat  ion. 

This  theorem,  that  to  purchase  pre 
duco  is  not  to  employ  labour ;  that  the 
demand  for  labour  is  constituted  by  the 
wages  which  precede  the  production, 
and  not  by  tho  demand  which  may 
exist  for  the  commodities  resulting  from 
the  production ;  is  a  proi>osition  which 
greatly  needs  all  tho  illustration  it  can 
receive.  It  iH,  to  common  apprehen- 
sion, a  paradox ;  and  even  among  poli- 
tical economiKts  of  reputation,  1  can 
hardly  point  to  any,  except  Mr.  Kicardo 
and  M.  Say,  who  havo  kept  it  con- 
stantly and  steadily  in  view.  Almost 
all  others  occasionally  express  them- 
selves as  if  a  person  who  buys  com- 
modities, the  produce  of  labour,  was  an 
employer  of  labour,  and  created  a  de- 
mand for  it  as  really,  and  in  tho  same 
sense,  as  if  he  bought  the  labour  itself 
directly,  by  the  payment  of  wages.  It 
is  no  wonder  tnat  political  economy 
advances  slowly,  when  such  a  question 
as  this  still  remains  open  at  its  vexy 
threshold.  I  apprehend,  that  if  by  de- 
mand for  labour  1)0  meant  tho  demand 
by  which  wages  are  raised,  or  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  in  employment  in- 
creased, demand  for  commodities  does 
not  constitute  demand  for  labour.  I 
conceive  that  a  person  who  buys  com- 
modities  and  consumes  them  nimscl^ 
does  no  good  to  the  labouring  classes, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  what  he  abstains 
from  consuming,  and  expends  in  direct 
payments  U^  JiuMmrers  in  exchange  fbf 
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therefore  two  funds  to  be  emplo.ycd  in 
the  maintenance  and  remuneration  of 
labom*,  where  before  there  was  only 
one.    There  is  not  a  transfer  of  em- 

{)loyment  from  velvet-makers  to  brick- 
ayers;  there  is  a  new  employment 
created  for  bricklayers,  and  a  transfer 
of  employment  from  velvet-makers  to 
some  other  labom^rs,  most  probably 
those  who  produce  the  food  and  other 
things  which  the  bricklayers  consume. 

In  answer  to  this  it  is  said,  that 
though  money  laid  out  in  buying  velvet 
is  not  capital,  it  replaces  a  capital; 
that  though  it  does  not  create  a  new 
demand  lor  labour,  it  is  the  necessary 
means  of  enablingthe  existing  demand 
to  be  kept  up.  The  funds  (it  may  be 
said)  of  the  manufacturer,  while  locked 
up  in  velvet,  cannot  be  directly  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  labour ;  they  do 
not  begin  to  constitute  a  demand  for 
labour  until  the  velvet  is  sold,  and  the 
capital  which  made  it  replaced  from 
the  outlay  of  the  purchaser ;  and  thus, 
't  may  be  said,  the  velvet-maker  and 
the  velvet-buyer  have  not  two  capitals, 
but  only  one  capital  between  them, 
which  by  the  act  of  purchase  the  buyer 
transfers  to  the  manufacturer  :  and  if 
instead  of  buying  velvet  he  buys 
labour,  he  simply  transfers  this  capital 
elsewhere,  extinguishing  as  much  de- 
mand for  labour  in  one  quarter  as  he 
creates  in  another. 

The  premises  of  this  argument  are 
not  denied.  To  set  free  a  capital 
which  would  otherwise  be  locked  up  in 
a  form  useless  for  the  support  of  labour, 
is,  no  doubt,  the  same  tnmg  to  the  in- 
terests of  labourers  as  the  creation  of  a 
new  capital.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
if  I  expend  10002.  in  buying  velvet,  I 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  employ 
10002.  in  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
which  could  not  have  been  so  employed 
while  the  velvet  remained  unsola :  and 
if  it  would  have  remained  unsold  for 
ever  unless  I  bought  it,  then  b^  chang- 
ing my  purpose  and  hiring  bncklayers 
instead,  I  undoubtedly  create  no  new 
demand  for  labour :  for  while  I  employ 
lOOOZ.  in  hiring  labom*  on  the  one  hand, 
I  annihilate  for  ever  lOOOZ.  of  the 
velvet-maker's  capital  on  the  other. 
But  this   is  confounding  the   effect! 


aiising  from  the  mere  suddenness  of  A 
change  with  the  effects  of  the  change 
itself.  If  when  the  buyer  ceased  to  pur- 
chase, the  capital  employed  in  manng 
velvet  for  his  use  necessarily  perished, 
then  his  expending  the  same  amount 
in  hiring  bncklayere  wcmld  bo  no  crea- 
tion, but  merely  a  ti-ansfer,  of  employ- 
ment. Tlie  increased  employment 
which  I  contend  is  given  to  fabour, 
would  not  be  given  unless  the  capital 
of  the  velvet-maker  could  be  liberated, 
and  would  not  be  given  until  it  uxu 
liberated.  But  every  one  knows  that 
the  capital  invested  m  an  employment 
can  be  withdrawn  from  it,  if  sufficient 
time  be  allowed.  If  the  velvet-maker 
had  previous  notice,  bv  not  receiving 
the  usual  order,  he  will  have  produced 
lOOOZ.  less  velvet,  and  an  equivalent 
portion  of  his  capital  will  have  been 
already  set  free.  If  he  had  no  previous 
notice,  and  the  article  consequently  re- 
mains on  his  hands,  the  increase  of  his 
stock  will  induce  him  next  year  to  sus- 
pend or  diminish  his  production  until 
the  surplus  is  carried  off.  When  this 
process  is  complete,  the  manufacturer 
will  find  himself  as  rich  as  before,  with 
undiminished  power  of  employing  la- 
bour in  general,  though  a  portion  of  his 
capital  will  now  be  employed  in  main- 
taining some  other  kind  of  it.  Until 
this  adjustment  has  taken  place,  the 
demand  for  labour  will  be  merely 
changed,  not  increased :  but  as  soon  as 
it  has  taken  place,  the  demand  for 
labom*  is  increased.  Where  there  was 
formerly  only  one  capital  employed  in 
maintaining  weavers  to  make  10002. 
worth  of  velvet,  there  is  now  that  same 
capital  employed  in  making  something 
else,  and  10002.  distributed  among 
bricklayers  besides.  There  are  now 
two  capitals  employed  in  remunerating 
two  sets  of  labourers;  while  before, 
one  of  those  capitals,  that  of  the  ens* 
tomer,  only  served  as  a  wheel  in  the 
machinery  by  which  the  other  capital, 
that  of  the  manufacturer,  carried  on  its 
eniployment  of  labour  from  year  to  year, 
llie  proposition  for  which  I  am  con- 
tending is  in  reality  equivalent  to  the 
following,  which  to  some  minds  will 
appear  a  truism,  though  to  others  it  is 
a  paradox :  that  a  person  does  good  tfi 
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labooren,  not  by  what  he  oonsnmes  on  tells  every  one  in  his  own  case  (ihoagh 
himself,  but  solely  by  what  he  does  not  he  does  not  see  it  on  the  larger  ace&) 
so  consume.  If  instead  of  laying  out  that  the  poor-rate  which  he  pays  is 
lOOZ.  in  wine  or  silk,  I  expend  it  in  reaUy  subtracted  from  his  own  con- 
wages,  the  demand  for  conmiodities  is  sumption  ;  and  that  no  shifting  of  pay- 
precisely  equal  in  both  cases :  in  the  ment  backwards  and  forwards  will 
one,  it  IS  a  demand  for  1002.  worth  of  enable  two  persons  to  eat  the  same 
wine  or  silk,  in  the  other,  for  the  same  food.  If  he  nad  not  been  required  to 
value  of  breads  beer,  labourers' clothing,  pay  the  rate,  and  had  consequently 
fuel,  and  indulgences;  but  the  la-  laid  out  the  amount  on  himself,  the 
bourers  of  the  community  have  in  the  poor  would  have  had  as  much  less  for 
latter  case  the  value  of  lOOZ.  more  of  their  share  of  the  total  produce  of  tho 
the  produce  of  the  community  dis-  country,  as  he  himself  would  have  con- 
tributed among  them.  I  have  con-  sumed  more.* 
sumed  that  much  less,  and  made  over 
my  consuming  power  to  them.     If  it  *  The  following  ewe.  which  preientj  the 

•^ J.    ^    °     t.     •                      J  1  argument  in  a  somewhat  dlfTorent  shapes 

were  not  so,  my  havmg  consumed  less  ^ay  serve  for  still  further  illustration . 

would  not  leave  more  to  be  consumed  Suppose  that  a  rich  individual.  A,  expends 

by  others ;  which  is  a  manifest  contra-  »  certain  amount  dally  in  wages  or  alms. 

dfction.    When  le<»  i.  not  pn>duced,  r.l;;.ti5.Tth*:SSS;fcoi^''8S4l?,S' 

what  one  person  forbears  to  consume  is  receivers.    A  dies,  leaving  his  property  to  B, 

necessarily  added  to  the  share  of  those  who  discontinues  this  item  of  expenditure, 

to  whom  he  transfers  his  power  of  pur-  "»*>  f  *5*K?!  J^"?"  wl^*ii*!Sf  J"?  StSll 

1             Txi-                             jTiA  d*y  in  delicacies  for  bis  own  table.    I  have 

chase.     In  the  case  supposed  1  do  not  chosen  this  supposition,  In  order  that  the 

necessarily  consume    less    ultimately,  two  cases  may  be  similar  in  all  their  cir- 

since  the  labourers  whom  I  pay  may  cumstance*,  except  that  which  is  the  subject 

v^^iiA  a  l.<v»oA  ^Vv*  «««.    «.-  »-.«€»  a/xv»^  of  comparlsou .    In  order  not  to  obscure  the 

bmldahouse  for  me,  or  make  some-  essentiklfactsofthecase  by  exhibiting  them 

thing  else  for  my  future  consumption,  through  the  hazy  medium  of  a  money  trans* 

But  1  have  at  aU  events  postponed  my  action,  let  us  further  suppose  that  A,  an(* 

con8un.ption    and  have    turned   oyer  ^^^'^^  ^"^'''^i^\^  ^. 

part  of  my  share  ot  the  present  produce  ciplents  of  A»s  disKursements,  and  the  artl- 

of  the  community  to  the  labourers.     If  des  of  luxury  supplied  for  B's  table,  are 

after  an  interval  I  am  indemnified,  it  produced;  and  that  their  rent  is  paid  to 

is  not  from  the  existing  produce,  but  l^'n^Sdl^^.ifjSA^^^^^^^ 

from  a  subsequent  addition  made  to  it.  quire.    The  question  is,  whether  B's  expen- 

I  have  therefore  left  more  of  the  exist-  dlture  gives  as  much  employment  or  as  much 

inir  nmdure  tn  he  cnniinmed  bv  others  •  ^**^  *^  *»*•  Pooi^'  neighbours  as  A's  gave, 

ing  proauce  to  oe  consumea  oy  oiners  ,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  staled,  it  seems  to  follow 

and  have  put  into  the  possession  oi  thatwhile  A  lived,  that  portion  of  bis  income 

labourers  the  power  to  consume  it.  which  he  expended  in  wages  or  alms,  would 

There  cannot  be  a  better  reductio  ad  ^  f™^  »>y  him  from  the  f»rm  in  the  shspe 

,         T         r.i               '^jx-i^u  of  fbod  for  labourers,  and  would  be  used  ai 

ahmrdum  of  the  onposite  doctrme  than  ^^^.^ .  ^Y^Ue  B,  who  came  after  him.  would 

that  afforded  by  the  Poor  Law.     u  it  require,  instead  of  this,  an  equivalent  value 

\   he  equally  for  the  benefit  of  the  labour-  in  expensive  articles  of  food,  to  be  oonsnmed 

i    ino-  rlauftis    whether   I    ronimmft   mv  *»  ^  ®^"    household :  that  the   farmer, 

I    ing  Classes    wneiner  l    consume  my  therefore,  would,  under  B's  regime,  produce 

.    means  m  the  lorm  ot  things  purchased  that  much  less  of  ordinary  food,  and  more  of 

*   for  my  own  use,  or  set  aside  a  portion  expensive  delicacies,  for   each  day  of  the 

m  the  Aape  of  wage,  or  ato.  for  their  y«J.  tb^  ;^r«.{".;5i2LnT£«"if 

direct  consumption,   on  what  ^und  food  shared,  throughout  the  year,  among  the 

can  the  policy  be  justified  of  taking  my  labouring  and  poorer  classes.    This  is  what 

money  fiom  me  to  support  paupers  ?  would  be  conformable  to  the  principles  Iai«i 

«;««/»    «>«^    nn*.w^/1«tofiW     o^nwi/fifiirA  do^M  lu  thc  tcxt.    Thoso  who  think  dlflPer- 

wnce    my    unproductive    expenditure  ^„^,y^  ^^^  ^„  ^^^  „^her  hand,  suppose  that 

would  have  equally    benehted  them,  the  luxuries  required  by  B  would  be  pro- 
while  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  too.     If  duced,  not  instead  of,  but  in  addition  to,  the 

society  can  both  eat  its  cake  and  have  fr??i:i''l**^iii^^Pn^^c«'o/Sf  SSn"^ 

.-       i.*^      u     1 J    'x        X   u        II        J   i.-u^  that  the  aggregate  produce  or  tne  country 

It,  why   should  it  not  be  allowed  the  would  be  inert  ased  in  amount.     But  when  it 

double  indulgence  ?  But  common  sense  is  asUed,  how  this  double  production  would 
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It  appears,  then,  that  a  demand  de- 
layed until  the  work  is  completed,  and 
funiihliing  no  advances,  but  only  re- 
imbursing adyanccs  made  by  others, 
contributes  nothing  to  the  demand  for 
labotu* ;  and  that  what  is  so  expended, 
is,  in  all  its  efiects,  so  far  as  regards 
the  er/jploymcnt  of  the  labouring  class, 
a  mere  nullity ;  it  does  not  and  cannot 
create  any  employment  except  at  the 
expense  of  other  employment  which 
existed  before. 

J  hit  though  a  demand  for  velvet  does 
notliing  more  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment for  labour  and  capital,  than  to 
determine  so  much  of  the  employment 
which  already  existed,  into  that  par- 
ticular channel  instead  of  any  other ; 
still,  to  the  producers  already  engaged 

be  effected— how  th«  farmer,  whose  capital 
and  labour  were  already  fully  employed, 
would  be  enabled  to  supply  the  now  wants  of 
B,  without  producing  less  of  other  things ; 
tho  only  mode  which  presents  itself  is,  that 
ho  shuuld  j^rtt  produce  the  food,  and  then, 
giving  that  food  to  the  labourers  whom  A 
formerly  fed,  should  by  means  of  their 
labour,  produce  the  luxuries  wanted  by  B. 
This,  accordingly,  when  the  objectors  are 
hard  pressed,  appears  to  be  really  their 
meaning.  But  it  is  an  obvious  answer,  that 
on  this  supposition,  B  must  wait  for  his 
luxuries  till  the  second  year,  and  they  are 
wanted  this  year.  By  the  original  hypo- 
thesis, he  consumes  his  luxurious  dinner  day 
hy  dtiy,  pari  passu  yfith  the  rations  of  bread 
and  potatoes  formerly  served  out  by  A  to  his 
labourers.  There  is  not  time  to  feed  ttie 
labourers  first,  and  supply  B  afterwards: 
he  and  tlicy  cannot  both  have  tlieir  wants 
ministered  to  :  he  can  only  satisfy  his  own 
demand  for  commodities,  by  leaving  as  much 
of  theiis,  as  was  formerly  supplied  from  that 
fund,  unsatisfied. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  rejoined  by  an  objector, 
that,  since  on  the  present  showing,  time  is 
llie  only  thing  wanting  to  render  the  expen- 
diture of  B  consistent  with  as  large  an  em- 
ployment to  labour  as  was  given  by  A,  why 
may  we  not  suppose  that  B  postpones  his  in- 
creased consumption  of  personal  luxuries 
until  they  can  be  furnished  to  him  by  the 
labour  of  the  persons  whom  A  employed  ?  In 
that  case,  it  may  be  said,  he  would  employ 
and  feed  as  much  labour  as  his  predecessors. 
Undoubtedly  he  would ;  but  why  ?  Because 
his  income  would  be  expended  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  his  predecessor's;  it 
would  be  expended  in  wage^:.  A  reserved 
from  his  personal  consumption  a  fund  which 
he  paid  away  directly  ts  labourers;  B  does 
the  same,  only  instead  of  paying  it  to  them 
himself,  he  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmer,  who  pays  it  to  them  for  him.  On 
this  supposition,  B,  in  the  fii-st  year,  neither 
•xponding  the  amount,  as  far  as  he  is  per- 1 


in  tho  velvet  manufacture,  and  not  in- 
tending to  quit  it,  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  To  them,  a  falling  off  in 
the  demand  is  a  real  loss,  and  one 
which,  even  if  none  of  their  goods 
finally  perish  imsold,  may  mount  to 
any  height,  up  to  that  which  would 
make  them  choose,  as  the  smaller  evil, 
to  retire  from  the  business.  On  the 
contrary,  an  increased  demand  enables 
them  to  extend  their  transactions — to 
make  a  profit  on  a  larger  capital,  if 
they  have  it,  or  can  boiTOw  it ;  and, 
turning  over  their  capital  more  rapidly, 
they  will  employ  their  labourers  more 
constantly,  or  employ  a  greater  num- 
ber than  before.  So  that  an  increased 
demand  for  a  commodity  does  really, 
in    the    particular   department,  often 

sonally  concerned,  in  A's  manner  nor  in  his 
own,  really  saves  that  portion  of  bis  income, 
and  lends  it  to  tho  farmer.  And  if,  in  sub- 
sequent years,  confining  himself  within  the 
year's  income,  he  leaves  the  fanner  in  arrears 
to  that  amount,  it  becomes  an  additional 
capital,  with  which  the  fkrmer  may  per- 
manently  employ  and  feed  A's  labourers. 
Nobody  pretends  that  such  a  change  as  this, 
a  change  flrom  spending  an  income  in  wagcf 
of  labour,  to  saving  it  for  intreatment,  de- 
prives any  labourers  of  employment.  What 
is  affirmed  to  have  that  eflTect  is,  the  change 
from  hiring  labourers  to  bnying  commodities 
for  personal  use ;  as  represented  by  oar 
original  hypothesis. 

In  our  illustration  we  have  supposed  no 
buying  and  selling,  or  use  of  money.  Bdt 
tho  case  as  wo  have  put  it,  coiTesponds  with 
actual  fact  in  everything  except  the  details 
of  the  mechanism.  The  whole  of  any 
country  is  virtually  a  single  farm  and  manu- 
factory, from  which  every  member  of  the 
community  draws  his  appointed  share  of  the 
produce,  having  a  certain  number  of  coun- 
ters, called  pounds  sterling,  put  into  his 
hands,  which,  at  his  convenience,  he  brings 
back  and  exchanges  for  such  goods  as  he  pre- 
fers, up  to  the  limit  of  the  amount.  He  does 
not,  as  in  our  imaginary  case,  give  notice 
beforehand  what  things  he  shall  require; 
but  the  dealers  and  producers  are  quite  capa- 
ble of  finding  it  out  by  observation,  and  any 
change  in  the  demand  is  promptly  followed 
by  an  adaptation  of  the  supply  to  it.  If  a 
consumer  changes  fk'om  paying  away  a  part 
of  his  income  in  wages,  to  spending  it  that 
same  day  (not  some  subsequent  and  distant 
day)  in  things  for  his  own  consumption,  and 
perseveres  in  this  altered  practice  until  pro- 
duction has  had  time  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
alteration  of  demand,  there  will  from  tiial 
time  be  less  food  and  other  articles  for  the 
use  of  labourers,  produced  in  the  country,  by 
exactly  the  value  of  the  extra  luxuries  now 
demanded;  and  the  labourers,  as  a  dasV 
will  be  worse  off  by  the  pr  >cisc  amount. 
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came  a  greater  employment  to^  be 
given  to  labour  by  tne  same  capital. 
The  mistake  lies  in  not  perceiving  that 
in  the  cases  supposed,  this  advantage 
is  given  to  labour  and  capital  in  one 
department,  only  by  being  withdrawn 
from  another;  and  that  when  the 
change  has  produced  its  natural  effect 
of  attracting  into  the  employment  ad- 
ditional capital  proportional  to  the  in- 
creased demand,  the  advantage  itself 
ceases. 

The  grounds  of  a  proposition,  when 
well  understood,  usually  give  a  tolera- 
ble indication  of  the  limitations  of  it. 
The  general  principle,  now  stated,  is, 
that  demand  for  commodities  deter- 
mines merely  the  direction  of  labour, 
and  the  kind  of  wealth  produced,  but 
not  the  quantity  or  efficiency  of  the 
labour,  or  the  aggregate  of  wealth. 
But  to  this  there  are  two  exceptions. 
First;  when  labour  is  supported,  but 
not  folly  occupied,  a  new  demand  for 
something  which  it  can  produce,  may 
stimulate  the  labour  thus  supported  to 
increased  exertions,  of  which  the  re- 
sult may  be  an  increase  of  wealth,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  labourers  them- 
selves and  of  others.  Work  which  can 
be  done  in  the  spare  hours  of  persons 
subsisted  from  some  other  source,  can 
(as  before  remarked)  be  undertaken 
without  withdrawing  capital  from  other 
occupations,  beyond  the  amount  (often 
very  small)  required  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  tools  and  materials ;  and  even 
this  will  often  be  provided  by  savings 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The 
reason  of  our  theorem  thus  failing,  the 
theorem  itself  fails,  and  employment 
of  this  kind  may,  by  the  spnn^ng  up 
of  a  demand  for  the  commodity,  be 
called  into  existence  without  depriving 
labour  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  em- 
ployment in  any  other  quarter.  The 
demand  does  not,  even  in  this  case, 
operate  on  labour  any  otherwise  than 
through  the  medium  of  an  existing 
capital ;  but  it  affords  an  inducement 
which  causes  that  capital  to  set  in 
motion  a  greater  amount  of  labour  than 
it  did  before. 

The  second  exception,  of  which  I 
•hall  speak  at  len^h  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  consists  in  the  known  cfiect 


of  an  extension  of  the  market  for  a  com- 
modity, in  rendering  possible  an  in- 
creased development  of  the  division  of 
labour,  and  hence  a  more  effective  dis- 
tribution  of  the  productive  forces  of  so- 
ciety. This,  like  the  former,  is  more 
an  exception  in  appearance,  than  it  is 
in  reality.  It  is  not  the  money  paid  by 
the  purchaser  which  remunerates  the 
labour;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
ducer :  the  demand  only  determines  in 
what  manner  that  capital  shall  be  em- 
ployed, and  what  kind  of  labour  it  shaP 
remunerate ;  but  if  it  determines  that 
the  commodity  shall  be  produced  on  a 
large  scale,  it  enables  the  same  capital 
to  produce  more  of  the  commodity,  and 
may,  by  an  indirect  effect  in  causing 
an  increase  of  capital,  produce  an  even- 
tual increase  of  the  remuneration  of  the 
labourer. 

The  demand  for  commodities  is  a 
consideration  of  importance  rather  in 
the  theory^  of  exchange,  than  in  that 
of  production.  Looking  at  things  in 
the  aggregate,  and  permanently,  the 
remuneration  of  the  producer  is  derived 
frona  the  productive  power  of  his  own 
capital.  The  sale  of  the  produce  for 
money,  and  the  subsequent  expenditure 
of  the  money  in  buying  other  commo- 
dities, are  a  mere  exchange  of  equiva- 
lent values,  for  mutual  accommodation. 
It  is  true  that,  the  division  of  employ- 
ments being  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  increasing  the  productive  power  ot 
labour,  the  power  of  exchanging  gives 
rise  to  a  gi'eat  increase  of  the  produce ; 
but  even  then  it  is  production,  not  ex- 
change, which  remunerates  labour  and 
capital.  We  cannot  too  strictly  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  the  operation  of  ex- 
change, whether  conducted  by  barter 
or  through  the  medium  of  money,  as 
the  mere  mechanism  by  which   each 

Eerson  transforms  the  remuneration  of 
is  labour  or  of  his  capital  into  the  par- 
ticular shape  in  which  it  is  most  conve- 
nient to  him  to  possess  it;  but  in  no  wise 
the  source  of  the  remuneration  itself. 

§  10.  The  preceding  principles  de- 
monstrate  the  fallacy  of  many  popular 
arguments  and  doctrines,  which  are 
continually  reproducincj  themselves  in 
new  forms,     i'or  pxuiiiplc,  it  has  been 
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contended,  and  bj  some  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  argument  for  the  in- 
come-tax, grounded  on  its  falling  on 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  only, 
and  sparing  the  poor,  is  an  error ;  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  an  impos- 
ture ;  because  in  taking  from  the  rich 
what  they  would  have  expended 
among  the  poor,  the  tax  injures  the 
Door  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  directly 
levied  from  them.  Of  this  doctrine 
we  now  know  what  to  think.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  what  is  taken  from  the  rich 
in  taxes,  would,  if  not  so  taken,  have 
been  saved  and  converted  into  capital, 
or  even  expended  in  the  maintenance 
and  wages  of  servants  or  of  any  class 
of  unproductive  labourers,  to  tnat  ex- 
tent the  demand  for  labour  is  no  doubt 
diminished,  and  the  poor  injuriously 
affected,  by  the  tax  on  the  rich  ;  and 
as  these  effects  are  almost  always  pro- 
duced in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  is 
impossible  so  to  tax  the  rich  as  that 
no  portion  whatever  of  the  tax  can  fall 
on  the  poor.  But  even  here  the  ques- 
tion anses,  whether  the  government, 
after  receiving  the  amount,  will  not 
lay  out  as  great  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
direct  purchase  of  labour,  as  the  tax- 
payers would  have  done.  In  regard  to 
all  that  portion  of  the  tax,  which,  if 
not  paid  to  the  government,  would 
have  been  consumed  in  the  form  of 
commodities  (or  even  expended  in  ser- 
vices if  the  payment  has  been  advanced 
by  a  capitalist),  this,  according  to  the 
principles  we  have  investigated,  falls 
definitively  on  the  rich,  and  not  at  all 
on  the  poor.  There  is  exactly  the  s.^me 
demand  for  labour,  so  far  as  this  por- 
tion is  concerned,  after  the  tax,  as 
before  it.  The  capital  which  hitherto 
employed  the  labourers  of  the  country, 
remains,  and  is  still  capable  of  employ- 
ing the  same  number.  There  is  the 
same  amount  of  nroduce  paid  in  wages, 
or  allotted  to  defray  the  feeding  and 
clothing  of  labourers. 

If  those  against  whom  I  am  now 
contending  were  in  the  right,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  tax  anybody  except 
the  poor.  If  it  is  taxing  the  labourers, 
to  tax  what  is  laid  out  in  the  produce 
of  labour,  the  labouring  classes  pay  all 


the  taxes.  The  same  argnment,  how- 
ever,  equally  proves,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tax  the  labourers  at  all ;  since 
the  tax,  being  laid  cot  either  in  labour 
or  in  commodities,  comes  all  back  to 
them ;  so  that  taxation  has  the 
singular  property  of  falling  on  nobody. 
On  the  same  showing,  it  would  do  tne 
labourers  no  harm  to  take  from  them 
all  they  have,  and  distribute  it  among 
the  other  members  of  the  community. 
It  would  all  be  "  spent  among  them," 
which  on  this  theory  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  The  error  is  produced  by 
not  looking  directly  at  the  realities  of 
the  phenomena,  but  attending  only  to 
the  outward  mechanism  of  paying  and 
spending.  If  we  look  at  the  effects 
produced  not  on  the  money,  which 
merely  changes  hands,  but  on  the  com- 
modities which  are  used  and  con- 
sumed, we  see  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  income-tax,  the  classes  who  pay  it 
do  really  diminish  their  consumption. 
Exactly  so  far  as  they  do  this,  they  are 
the  persons  on  whom  the  tax  falls.  It 
is  defrayed  out  of  what  they  would 
otherwise  have  used  and  enjoyed.  So 
far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  burthen 
falls,  not  on  what  they  would  have 
consumed,  but  on  what  they  would 
have  saved  to  maintain  production,  or 
spent  in  maintaining  or  paying  unpro- 
auctive  labourers,  to  that  extent  the 
tax  forms  a  deduction  from  what  would 
have  been  used  and  enjoyed  by  the 
labouring  classes.  But  if  the  govern- 
ment, as  is  probably  the  fact,  expends 
fully  as  much  of  the  amount  as  the 
tax-payers  would  have  done  in  the 
direct  employment  of  labour,  as  in 
hiring  saiibrs,  soldiers,  and  policemen, 
or  in  paying  off  debt,  by  which  last 
operation  it  even  increases  capital; 
the  labouring  classes  not  only  cU)  noi 
lose  any  emplo3anent  by  the  tax,  bnt 
may  possibly  gain  some,  and  the  whole 
of  the  tax  falls  exclusively  where  it 
was  intended. 

All  that  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  country  which  any  one,  not  a 
labourer,  actually  and  literally  con- 
sumes  for  his  own  use,  does  not  contri- 
bute in  the  smallest  degree  to  the 
maintenance  of  labour.  No  one  is 
benefited  by  mere  consumption,  except 
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tho  person  wlio  consumes.  And  a  per- 
son cannot  both  consume  his  income 
himself,  and  make  it  over  to  be  con- 
sumed by  others.  Taking  away  a  cer- 
tain portion  by  taxation  cannot  deprive 
both  nim  and  them  of  it,  but  only  him 


or  them.  To  know  which  is  the  suf- 
ferer, we  must  understand  whose  con- 
sumption will  have  to  be  retrenched  in 
consequence :  this,  whoever  it  be,  is 
the  person  on  whom  the  tax  really 
falls. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ON  CIRCULATING  AND  FIXED  CAPITAL. 


§  1.  To  complete  our  explanations 
on  the  subject  of  capital,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  something  of  the  two  species 
into  which  it  is  usuallv  divided.  The 
distinction  is  very  obvious,  and  though 
not  named,  has  been  often  adverted  to, 
in  the  two  preceding  chapters :  but  it  is 
now  proper  to  define  it  accurately,  and 
to  point  out  a  few  of  its  consequences. 

Of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  any  commodity,  there  is  a 
part  which,  after  being  once  used, 
sxists  no  longer  as  capital;  is  no 
longer  capable  of  rendering  service  to 
production,  or  at  least  not  the  same  ser- 
vice, nor  to  the  same  sort  of  produc- 
tion. Such,  for  example,  is  the  portion 
of  capital  which  consists  of  materials. 
The  tallow  and  alkali  of  which  soap  is 
made,  once  used  in  the  manufacture, 
are  destroyed  as  alkali  and  tallow;  and 
cannot  be  employed  any  further  in  the 
soap  manufacture,  though  in  their  al- 
tered condition,  as  soap,  they  are 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  material  or 
an  instrument  in  other  branches  of 
manufacture.  In  the  same  division 
must  be  placed  the  portion  of  capital 
which  is  paid  as  the  wages,  or  con- 
sumed as  the  subsistence,  of  labourers. 
That  part  of  the  capital  of  a  cotton- 
spinner  which  he  pays  away  to  his 
workpeople,  once  so  paid,  exists  no 
longer  as  his  capital,  or  as  a  cotton- 
spinner's  capital:  such  portion  of  it 
as  the  workmen  consume,  no  longer 
exists  as  capital  at  all:  even  if  they 
save  any  part,  it  may  now  be  more 
properly  regarded  as  a  fresh  capital, 
the  result  of  a  second  act  of  accumula- 
tion.    Capital  which  in  this  manner 


fulfils  the  whole  of  its  office  in  the  pro- 
duction in  which  it  is  engaged,  by  a 
single  use,  is  called  Circulating  Capital. 
The  term,  which  is  not  very  appro- 
priate, is  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  this  portion  of  capital  re- 
quires to  be  constantly  renewed  by  the 
sale  of  the  finished  product,  and  when 
renewed  is  perpetually  parted  with  in 
buying  materials  ana  paying  wages ; 
so  that  it  does  its  work,  not  by  being 
kept,  but  by  changing  hands. 

Another  large  portion  of  capital, 
however,  consists  in  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
character :  which  produce  their  effect 
not  by  being  parted  with,  but  by  being 
kept ;  and  the  efficacy  of  whicn  is  not 
exhausted  by  a  single  use.  To  this 
class  belong  buildings,  machinery,  and 
all  or  most  things  known  by  the  name 
of  implements  or  tools.  The  durability 
of  some  of  these  is  considerable,  and 
their  function  as  productive  instruments 
is  prolonged  through  many  repetitions 
of  the  productive  operation.  In  this 
class  must  likewise  be  included  capital 
sunk  (as  the  expression  is)  in  permanent 
improvements  of  land.  So  also  the 
capital  expended  once  for  all,  in  the 
commencement  of  an  undertaking,  to 
prepare  tho  way  for  subsequent  opera- 
tions :  the  expense  of  opening  a  mine, 
for  example :  of  cutting  canals,  of 
making  roads  or  docks.  Other  ex- 
amples might  be  added,  but  these  are 
sufficient.  Capital  which  exists  in  any 
of  these  durable  shapes,  and  the  return 
to  which  is  spread  over  a  period  of 
corresponding  duration,  is  called  Fixed 
Capital. 
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Of  fixed  capitals,  some  kinds  require 
to  be  occasionally  or  periodically  re- 
newed. Such  are  all  implements  and 
buildings :  they  require,  at  intervals, 
partial  renewal  by  means  of  repairs, 
and  are  at  last  entirely  worn  out,  and 
cannot  be  of  any  further  service  as 
buildings  and  implements,  but  fall  back 
into  the  class  of  materials.  In  other 
cases,  the  capital  does  not,  unless  as  a 
consequence  of  some  unusual  accident, 
require  entire  renewal :  but  there  is 
always  some  outlay  needed,  either 
regularly  or  at  least  occasionally,  to 
keep  it  up.  A  dock  or  a  canal,  once 
made,  does  not  require,  like  a  machine, 
to  be  made  agam,  unless  purposely 
destroyed,  or  unless  an  earthcjuake  or 
some  similar  catastrophe  has  filled  it 
up :  but  regular  and  frotjuent  outlay^s 
are  necessary  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
The  cost  of  opening  a  mine  needs  not 
be  incurred  a  second  time ;  but  unless 
some  one  goes  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  mine  clear  of  water,  it  is  soon  ren- 
dered useless.  The  most  permanent 
of  all  kinds  of  fixed  capital  is  that  em- 
ployed in  giving  increased  productive- 
ness to  a  natural  agent,  such  as  land. 
The  draining  of  mai  shy  or  inundated 
tracts  like  the  Bedford  Level,  the 
reclaiming  of  land  from  the  sea,  or  its 
protection  by  embankments,  are  im- 
provements calculated  for  pei'petuity ; 
but  drains  and  dykes  require  frequent 
repair.  The  same  character  of  perpe- 
tuity belongs  to  the  improvement  of 
land  by  subsoil  draining,  which  adds 
so  mucn  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
clay  soils  ;  or  by  permanent  nKtnures, 
that  is,  by  the  addition  to  the  soil,  not 
of  the  substances  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  vegetables,  and  which 
are  therefore  consumed  by  vegetation, 
but  of  those  which  merely  alter  the 
relation  of  the  soil  to  air  and  water ; 
as  sand  and  lime  on  the  heavy  soils, 
clay  and  marl  on  the  light.  Even  such 
works,  however,  require  some,  though 
it  may  be  very  little,  occasional  outlay 
to  maintain  their  full  effect. 

These  improvements,  however,  by 
the  very  fact  of  their  deserving  that 
title,  produce  an  increase  of  return, 
which,  after  defraying  all  expenditure 
^egessary  for  kcc[i"i^   them  up,  still 


leaves  a  surplus.  This  surplus  fonni 
the  return  to  the  capital  sunk  in  the 
first  instance,  and  that  return  does  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  machinery,  terminate 
by  the  wearing  out  of  the  machine,  but 
continues  for  ever.  The  land  thus  in- 
creased in  productiveness,  bears  a 
value  in  the  market,  proportional  to 
the  increase :  and  hence  it  is  usual  to 
consider  the  capital  which  was  in- 
vested, or  sunk,  in  making  the  improve- 
ment, as  still  existing  in  the  increased 
value  of  the  land.  There  must  be  no 
mistake,  however.  The  capital,  like 
all  other  capital,  has  been  consumed. 
It  was  consumed  in  maintaining  tho 
labourers  who  executed  the  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
tools  by  which  they  were  assisted. 
But  it  was  consumed  productively,  and 
has  left  a  permanent  result  in  the  im- 
proved productiveness  of  an  appropri- 
ated natural  agent,  the  lana.  Wo 
may  call  the  increased  produce  the 
joint  result  of  the  land  ana  of  a  capital 
fixed  in  the  land.  But  as  the  capital, 
having  in  reality  been  consumed,  can- 
not be  withdrawn,  its  jproductivenesa 
is  thenceforth  indissoiubly  blended 
with  that  arising  from  the  original 
qualities  of  the  soil ;  and  the  remune- 
ration for  the  use  of  it  thenceforth  de- 
pends, not  upon  the  laws  which  govern 
the  returns  to  labour  and  capital,  but 
upon  those  which  govern  the  reconi- 
pcnse  for  natural  agents.  What  these 
are,  we  shall  see  hereafter.* 

§  2.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  effects  of  circulating  and 
those  of  fixed  capital,  on  the  amount  of 
the  gross  produce  of  the  country.  Cir- 
culating capital  being  destroyed  as 
such,  or  at  any  rate  finally  lost  to  the 
owner,  by  a  single  use ;  and  the  pro- 
duct resulting  from  that  one  use  being 
the  only  source  from  which  the  owner 
can  replace  the  capital,  or  obtain  any 
remuneration  for  its  productive  em- 
ployment ;  the  product  must  of  course 
be  sufficient  for  those  purposes,  or  in 
other  words,  the  result  of  a  single  use 
must  be  a  reproduction  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  circulating  ca^i- 
ted  used,  and  a  profit  besides.    This, 

«  Infra,  book  ii,  chap.  xvL    On  Bent. 
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however,  is  by  no  means  necessary  in 
the  case  of  £xed  capital.  Since  ma- 
chinery, for  example,  is  not  wholly 
consumed  by  one  use,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  wholly  replaced 
from  the  product  of  that  use.  The 
machine  answers  the  purpose  of  its 
owner,  if  it  bnngs  in,  during  each  in- 
terval of  time,  enough  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs,  and  the  deterioration 
m  value  which  the  machine  has  sus- 
tained duiing  the  same  time,  with  a 
sui-plus  sufficient  to  yield  the  ordi- 
aary  profit  on  the  entii-e  value  of  the 
machine. 

From  this  it  follows  that  all  increase 
of  fixed  capital,  when  taking  place  at 
the  expense  of  circulating,  must  be,  at 
least  temporarily,  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  labourera.  This  is  true, 
not  of  machinery  alone,  but  of  all  im- 
provements by  which  capital  is  sunk ; 
that  is,  rendered  permanently  incapa- 
ble of  being  applied  to  the  maintenance 
and  remuneration  of  labour.  Suppose 
that  a  person  farms  his  own  land,  with 
A  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters  of 
com,  employed  in  maintaining  la- 
bourers during  one  year  (for  simplicity 
we  omit  the  consideration  of  seed  and 
tools),  whose  labour  produces  him  an- 
nually two  thousand  four  himdred 
quarters,  being  a  profit  of  twenty  per 
cent.  This  profit  we  shall  suppose 
that  he  annually  consumes,  carrying 
on  his  operations  from  year  to  year  on 
the  original  capital  of  two  thousand 
quarters.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  by 
uie  expenditure  of  half  his  capital  he 
efiects  a  permanent  improvement  of  his 
land,  which  is  executed  by  half  his 
labourers,  and  occupies  them  for  a 
year,  after  which  he  will  only  require, 
for  the  effectual  cultivation  of  his  land, 
half  as  many  labourers  as  before.  The 
remainder  of  his  capital  he  employs  as 
usual.  In  the  first  year  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourers, except  that  part  of  them  have 
received  the  same  pay  for  an  operation 
on  the  land,  which  they  previously 
obtained  for  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
reaping.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, the  improver  has  not,  as  before, 
a  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters  of 
corn.    Only  one  thousand  quarters  of 


his  capital  have  been  ^produced  in 
the  usual  way:  he  has  now  only 
those  thousand  quarters  and  his  im- 
provements. He  will  employ,  in  the 
next  and  in  each  following  year,  only 
half  the  number  of  labourers,  and  will 
divide  among  them  only  half  the 
former  quantity  of  subsistence.  The 
loss  will  soon  be  made  up  to  them  if 
the  improved  land,  with  the  diminished 
quantity  of  labour,  produces  two 
tliousand  four  hundi-ed  quarters  as  be- 
fore, because  so  enormous  an  accession 
of  gain  will  probably  induce  the  im- 
prover to  save  a  part,  add  it  to  his 
capital,  and  become  a  larger  employer 
of  labour.  But  it  is  conceivable  tnat 
this  may  not  be  the  case ;  for  (sup- 
posing, as  we  may  do,  that  the  im- 
provement will  last  indefinitely,  with- 
out any  outlay  worth  mentioning  to 
keep  it  up)  the  improver  will  havo 
gained  largely  by  his  improvement  if 
the  land  now  yields,  not  two  thousand 
four  hundred,  but  one  thousand  five 
hundred  quarters  ;  since  this  will  re- 

El  ace  the  one  thousand  quarters  forming 
is  present  circulating  capital,  with  a 
profit  of  twonty-five  per  cent  (instead 
of  twenty  as  before)  on  the  whole  capital, 
fixed  and  circulating  together.  The 
improvement,  therefore,  may  be  a  very 
profitable  one  to  iim,  and  yet  very 
injurious  to  the  labourers. 

The  supposition,  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  has  been  stated,  is  purely 
ideal;  or  at  most  applicable  only  to 
such  a  case  as  that  of  the  conversion  of 
arable  land  into  pasture,  which,  though 
formerly  a  frequent  practice,  is  re- 
garded by  modern  agriculturists  as  the 
reverse  of  an  improvement.  The  cleaP' 
ing  away  of  the  small  farmers  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  within  the  present 
century,  was  however  a  case  of  it ;  and 
Ireland,  since  the  potato  famine  and 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  is  another. 
The  remarkable  decrease  which  has 
lately  attracted  notice  in  the  gross 
produce  of  Irish  agriculture,  is,  to  all 
appearance,  partly  attributable  to  the 
diversion  of  land  from  maintaining 
human  labourers  to  feeding  cattle :  and 
it  could  not  have  taken  place  without 
the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  the  Irish 
population  by  emi^ation    or    dft^\.V 
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\\c  have  thus  two  recent  instances  in 
which  what  was  regarded  as  an  agri- 
cultural improvement,  has  diminished 
the  power  of  the  country  to  support  its 
population.  'J'he  effect,  however,  of 
all  the  improvements  due  to  modcni 
science  is  to  increase,  or  at  all  events, 
not  to  diminish  the  gross  produce.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  substance  of 
the  argument.  Suppose  that  the  im- 
provement does  not  operate  in  the 
manner  supposed — does  not  enable  a 
part  of  the  labour  previously  employed 
on  the  land  to  be  dispensed  with — ^but 
only  enables  the  same  labour  to  raise 
a  greater  produce.  Suppose,  too,  that 
the  greater  produce,  which  by  means  of 
the  improvement  can  be  raised  from 
the  soil  with  the  same  labour,  is  all 
wanted,  and  will  find  purchasers.  The 
improver  will  in  that  case  require  the 
same  number  of  labourers  as  before,  at 
the  same  wages.  But  where  will  he 
find  the  means  of  paying  them  ?  He 
has  no  longer  his  original  capital  of 
two  thousand  quarters  disposable  for 
the  purpose.  One  thousand  of  them 
are  lost  and  gone — consumed  in  making 
the  improvement.  If  he  is  to  employ 
as  many  labourers  as  before,  and  pay 
them  as  highly,  he  must  borrow,  or 
obtain  from  some  other  source,  a  thou- 
sand quarters  to  supply  the  deficit. 
But  these  thousand  quarters  already 
maintained,  or  were  destined  to  main- 
tain, an  equivalent  quantity  of  labour. 
They  are  not  a  fresh  creation;  their 
destination  is  only  changed  from  one 
productive  employment  to  another; 
and  though  the  agriculturist  has  made 
up  the  deficiency  in  his  own  circulating 
capital,  the  breach  in  the  circulating 
capital  of  the  community  remains  im- 
repaired. 

The  argument  relied  on  by  most  of 
those  who  contend  that  machinery  can 
never  be  injurious  to  the  labouring 
class,  is,  that  by  cheapening  produc- 
tion it  creates  such  an  increased  de- 
mand for  the  commodity,  as  enables, 
ere  long,  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  ever  to  find  employment  in  pro- 
ducing it.  This  argument  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  the  weight  com- 
monly ascribed  to  it.  The  fact,  though 
itoo  broadly  stated,  is,  no  doubt,  often 


true.  The  copyists  who  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  invention 
of  printing,  were  douotless  soon  out- 
numbered by  the  compositors  and 
pressmen  who  took  theii*  place:  and 
the  number  of  labouring  persons  now 
occupied  in  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
many  times  greater  than  were  so  occu- 
pied previously  to  the  inventions  of 
Hargreaves  and  Arkwright,  which 
shows  that  besides  the  enormous  fixed 
capital  now  embarked  in  the  manufac- 
ture, it  also  employs  a  far  larger  circu- 
lating capital  than  at  any  former  time. 
But  if  this  capital  was  drawn  from 
other  employments ;  if  the  funds  which 
took  the  place  of  the  capital  sunk  in 
costly  machinery,  were  supplied  not  by 
any  additional  saving  consequent  on 
the  improvements,  but  by  drafts  on  the 
general  capital  of  the  community; 
what  better  are  the  labouring  classes 
for  the  mere  transfer?  In  what  manner 
is  the  loss  thev  sustained  by  the  con- 
version of  circulating  into  fixed  capital, 
made  up  to  them  by  a  mere  shifting  of 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  circulating 
capital  from  its  old  employments  to  a 
new  one  ? 

All  attempts  to  make  out  that  the 
labouring  classes  as  a  collective  body 
cannot  suffer  temporarily  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  or  by  the  sinking 
of  capital  in  permanent  improvements, 
are,  I  conceive,  necessarily  fallacious. 
That  they  would  suffer  in  the  par- 
ticular department  of  industry  to  which 
the  change  applies,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  obvious  to  common  sense  ; 
but  it  is  often  said,  that  though  em- 
ployment is  withdrawn  from  labour  in 
one  department,  an  exactly  equivalent 
employment  is  opened  for  it  in  otheis, 
because  what  the  consumers  save  in 
the  increased  cheapness  of  one  par- 
ticular article  enables  them  to  augment 
their  consumption  of  others,  thereby 
increasing  the  demand  for  other  kinds 
of  labour.  This  is  plausible,  but,  as 
was  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  involves 
a  fallacy;  demand  for  commodities 
being  a  totally  different  thing  from 
demand  for  labour.  It  is  true,  the  con- 
sumers have  now  additional  means  of 
buying  other  things;  but  this  will  not 
create  the  other  things,  unless  there  is 
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capital  to  produce  them,  and  the  im- 
provement nas  not  set  at  liberty  any 
capital,  if  even  it  has  not  absorbed 
some  fipom  other  employments.  The 
supposed  increase  of  production  and  of 
employment  for  labour  in  other  depart- 
ments therefore  will  not  take  place ; 
and  the  increased  demand  for  com- 
modities by  some  consumers,  will  be 
balanced  by  a  cessation  of  demand  on 
the  part  of  others,  namely,  the  la- 
bourers who  were  superseded  by  the 
improvement,  and  who  will  now  be 
maintained,  if  at  all,  by  sharing,  either 
in  the  way  of  competition  or  of  charity, 
in  what  was  previously  consumed  by 
other  people. 

§  3.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe 
that  as  things  are  actually  transacted, 
improvements  in  production  are  often, 
if  ever,  injurious,  even  temporarily,  to 
the  labouring  classes  in  the  aggregate. 
They  would  be  so  if  they  took  place 
suddenly  to  a  great  amount,  because 
much  of  the  capital  sunk  must  ne- 
cessarily in  that  case  be  provided  from 
funds  already  employed  as  circulating 
capital.  But  improvements  are  always 
introduced  very  gradually,  and  are 
seldom  or  never  made  by  withdrawing 
circulating  capital  from  actual  produc- 
tion, but  are  made  by  the  employment 
of  the  annual  increase.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  examples  of  a  great  in- 
crease of  fixed  capital,  at  a  time  and 
place  where  circulating  capital  was 
not  rapidly  increasing  likewise.  It  is 
not  in  poor  or  backward  countries  that 
flreat  and  costly  improvements  in  pro- 
duction are  made.  To  sink  capital  in 
land  for  a  permanent  return — to  intro- 
duce expensive  machinery — are  acts 
involving  immediate  sacrifice  for  dis- 
tant objects  ;  and  indicate,  in  the  first 
place,  tolerably  complete  security  of 
property;  in  the  second,  considerable 
activity  of  industrial  enterprise ;  and 
in  the  third,  a  high  standard  of  what 
baa  been  called  the  "  effective  desire 
•f  accumulation :"  which  three  things 
are  the  elements  of  a  society  rapidly 
progressive  in  its  amount  ot  capital. 
Altnough,  therefore,  the  labouring 
classes  must  suffer,  not  only  if  the  in- 
crease of  fixed  oapital  takes  place  at 


the  expense  of  circulating,  but  even  if 
it  is  so  large  and  rapid  as  to  retard 
that  ordinary  increase  to  which  the 
growth  of  population  has  habitually 
adapted  itself;  vet,  in  point  of  fact, 
this  is  very  unlikely  to  nappen,  since 
there  is  probably  no  country  whose 
fixed  capital  increases  in  a  ratio  more 
than  proportional  to  its  circulating. 
If  the  whole  of  the  railways  which, 
during  the  speculative  madness  of 
1845,  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, had  been  constructed  in  the 
times  fixed  for  the  completion  of  each, 
this  improbable  contingency  would, 
most  likely,  have  been  realized;  but 
this  very  case  has  afforded  a  striking 
example  of  the  difficulties  which  op- 
pose the  diversion  into  new  channels  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  capital 
that  supplies  the  old :  difficulties 
generally  much  more  than  sufficient  to 
prevent  enterprises  that  involve  the 
sinking  of  capital,  from  extending 
themselves  witn  such  rapidity  as  to 
impair  the  sources  of  the  existing  em- 
ployment for  labour. 

To  these  considerations  must  be 
added,  that  even  if  improvements  did 
for  a  time  decrease  the  aggregate  pro- 
duce and  the  circulating  capital  of  the 
community,  they  would  not  the  less 
tend  in  the  long  run  to  augment  both. 
They  increase  the  return  to  capital; 
and  of  this  increase  the  benefit  must 
necessarily  accrue  either  to  the  capi- 
talist in  greater  profits,  or  to  the  cus- 
tomer in  diminished  prices ;  affording, 
in  either  case,  an  augmented  fund  from 
which  accumulation  may  be  made, 
while  enlarged  profits  also  hold  out  an 
increased  inducement  to  accumulation. 
In  the  case  we  before  selected,  in  which 
the  immediate  result  of  the  improve- 
ment was  to  diminish  the  gi'oss  pro- 
duce from  two  thousand  four  hundred 
quarters  to  one  thousand  five  hundred, 
yet  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  being 
now  five  hundred  quarters  instead  of 
four  hundred,  the  extra  one  hundred 
quarters,  if  regularly  saved,  would  in 
a  few  years  leplace  the  one  thousand 
quarters  subtracted  from  his  circulating 
capital.  Now  the  extension  of  business 
which  almost  certainly  foUo^^  va.  ^-kj 
department  in  'wVac\i  asiVm^gt^-^^isi^^ 
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has  been  matlc,  affords  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  those  engaged  in  it  to  add 
to  their  capital ;  and  hence,  at  the  slow 
pace  at  which  improvements  are  usually 
introduced,  a  great  part  of  the  capital 
which  the  improvement  ultimately  ab- 
sorbs, is  drawn  from  the  increased 
profits  and  increased  savings  which  it 
has  itself  called  forth. 

This  tendency  of  improvements  in 

f)roduction  to  cause  increased  accumu- 
ation,  and  thereby  ultimately  to  in- 
crease the  gross  produce,  even  if  tem- 
porarily diminishing  it,  will  assume  a 
still  more  decided  character  if  it  should 
appear  that  there  are  assignable  limits 
both  to  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  to  the  increase  of  production  from 
the  land,  which  limits  once  attained, 
all  further  increase  of  produce  must 
stop ;  but  that  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, whatever  may  be  their  other 
effects,  tend  to  throw  one  or  both  of 
these  limits  farther  off.     Now,   these 
are  truths  which  will  appear  in  the 
clearest  light  in  a  subsequent  stage  of 
our  investigation.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
the  quantity  of  capital  which  will,  or 
even  which  can,  bo  accumulated  in 
any  country,  and  the  amount  of  grdss 
produce  which  will,  or  even  which  can, 
be  raised,  bear  a  proportion  to  the  state 
of  the  arts  of  production  there  exist- 
ing;   and    that    every   improvement, 
even  if  for  the  time  it  diminish  the 
circulating  capital  and  the  gross  pro- 
duce,  ultimately  makes  room    for    a 
larger  amount  of  both,  than  could  pos- 
sibly  have  existed  otherwise.     It  is 
this  which  is  the  conclusive  answer  to 
the  objections  against  machinery ;  and 
the  proof  thence  arising  of  the   ulti- 
mate benefit  to  labourers  of  mechanical 
inventions  even  in  the  existing  state  of 
society,  will  hereafter  be  seen  to  be 
conclusive.*     But  this  does  not  dis- 
charge governments  from  the  obligation 
of  alleviating,  and  if  possible  prevent- 
ing, the  e\'il8  of  which  this  source  of 
ultimate  benefit  is  or  may  be  produc- 
tive to  an  existing  generation.     If  the 
sinking  or  fixing  of   capital  in  ma- 
chinery or  useM  works,  were  ever  to 
proceed  at  such  a  pace  as  to  impair 
materially  the  funds  for  the  mainte- 
*  Infira,  book  iv.  chap.  v. 


nance  of  labour,  it  would  be  incumbent 
on  legislators  to  take  measures  for  mo- 
derating its  rapidity:  and  since  im- 
provements which  do  not  diminish 
employment  on  the  whole,  almost  al» 
ways  throw  some  particular  class  of 
labourers  out  of  it,  there  cannot  be  a 
more  legitimate  object  of  the  legisla- 
tor's care  than  the  interests  of  those 
who  are  thus  sacrificed  to  the  gains  of 
their  fellow-citizens  and  of  posterity. 

To  return  to  the  theoretical  distinc- 
tion   between    fixed    and    circulating 
capital.      Since   all   wealth  which   is 
destined  to  be  employed  for  reproduc- 
tion comes  within  the  designation  of 
capital,  there  are  parts  of  capital  which 
do  not  agree  with   the  definition  of 
either  species  of  it;  for  instance,  the 
stock  of  finished  goods  which  a  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  at  any  time  possesses 
unsold  in  his  warehouses.     But  this, 
though  capital  as  to  its  destination,  is 
not  yet  capital  in  actual  exercise  :  it  is 
not  engaged  in  production,  but  has 
first  to  be  sold  or  exchanged,  that  is, 
converted  into  an  eq^uivalent  value  of 
some  other  commodities;  and  there- 
fore is  not  yet  either  fixed  or  circulating 
capital ;  but  will  become  either  one  or 
the  other,   or    bo  eventually  divided 
between  them.    With  the  proceeds  of 
his  finished  goods,  a  manufacturer  will 
partly  pay  his  work-people,  partly  re- 
plenish his  stock  of  the  materials  of 
his  manufacture,   and  partly  provide 
new  buildings  and  machinery,  or  repair 
the  old ;  but  how  much  will  be  devoted 
to    one    purpose,   and  how  much   to 
another,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
manufacture,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  moment. 

It  should  be  observed  further,  that 
the  portion  of  capital  consumed  in  the 
form  of  seed  or  material,  though,  un- 
like fixed  capital,  it  requires  to  be  at 
once  replaced  from  the  gross  produce, 
stands  yet  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
employment  of  labour  as  fixed  capital 
does.  What  is  expended  in  materials 
is  as  much  withdrawn  from  the  main- 
tenance and  remuneration  of  labourers, 
as  what  is  fixed  in  machinery ;  and  ii 
capital  now  expended  in  wages  were 
diverted  to  the  providing  of  materials, 
the  effect  on  the  labourers  would  be  ai 
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prejudicial  as  if  it  were  converted  into 
fixed  capital.  This,  however,  is  a  kind 
of  change  which  never  takes  place. 
The  tendency  of  improvements  in  pro- 
duction is  always  to  economize,  never 


to  increase,  the  expenditure  of  seed  or 
material  for  a  given  produce  ;  and  the 
interest  of  the  labourers  has  no  detri- 
ment to  apprehend  from  this  source. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


ON  WHAT  DEPENDS  THE  DEGREE   OP  PEODUCTIVENESS  OF  PRODUCTIVE  AflENTS- 


§  1 .  We  have  concluded  our  f]^encral 
survey  of  the  requisites  of  production. 
We  have  found  that  they  may  be  reduced 
to  three :  labour,  capital,  and  the  mate- 
rials and  motive  forces  afforded  by 
nature.  Of  these,  labour  and  the  raw 
material  of  the  globe  are  primary  and 
indispensable.  Natural  motive  powers 
may  be  called  in  to  the  assistance  of 
labour,  and  are  a  help,  but  not  an  es- 
sential, of  production.  The  remaining 
requisite,  capital,  is  itself  the  product 
of  labour:  its  instrumentality  in  pro- 
duction is  therefore,  in  reality,  that  of 
labour  in  an  indirect  shape.  It  does 
not  the  less  require  to  be  specified 
separately.  A  previous  application  of 
labour  to  produce  the  capital  required 
for  consumption  during  the  work,  is  no 
less  essential  than  the  application  of 
labour  to  the  work  itself.  Of  capital, 
again,  one,  and  by  far  the  largest,  por- 
tion, conduces  to  production  only  bv 
Bustaiuing  in  existence  the  labour  which 
produces:  the  remainder,  namely  the 
instruments  and  materials,  contribute 
to  it  directly,  in  the  same  manner  with 
natural  agents,  and  the  materials  sup- 
plied by  nature. 
^  We  now  advance  to  the  second  great 
question  in  political  economy ;  on  what 
the  degree  of  productiveness  of  these 
agents  depends.  For  it  is  evident  that 
their  productive  efficacy  varies  greatly 
at  various  times  and  places.  With  the 
same  population  and  extent  of  territory, 
some  countries  have  a  much  larger 
amount  of  production  than  others,  and 
the  same  country  at  one  time  a  greater 
amount  than  itself  at  another.  Com- 
pare England  either  with  a  similar 
extent  of  territoiy  in  Russia^  or  with 


an  equal  population  of  Russians.  Com- 
pare England  now  with  England  in 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  Sicily,  Northern  Af- 
rica, or  Syria  at  present,  with  the  same 
countries  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 
prosperity,  before  the  Roman  conquest. 
Some  of  the  causes  which  contribute 
to  this  difference  of  productiveness  are 
obvious ;  others  not  so  much  so.  We 
proceed  to  specify  several  of  them. 

§  2.  The  most  evident  cause  of 
superior  productiveness  is  what  are 
called  natural  advantages.  These  aro 
various.  Fertility  of  soil  is  one  of  the 
principal.  In  tnis  there  are  great 
varieties,  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
to  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Niger,  and  the  Mississippi.  A 
favourable  climate  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  a  rich  soil,  llierc  are 
countries  capable  of  being  inhabited, 
but  too  cola  to  be  compatible  with 
agriculture.  Their  inhabitants  cannot 
pass  beyond  the  nomadic  state ;  they 
must  live,  like  the  Laplanders,  by  the 
domestication  of  the  rein-deer,  if  not 
by  hunting  or  fishing,  like  the  miser- 
able Esquimaux.  There  are  countries 
where  oats  will  ripen,  but  not  wheat, 
such  as  the  North  of  Scotland  ;  others 
where  wheat  can  be  grown,  but  from 
excess  of  moisture  and  want  of  sun- 
shine, affords  but  a  precarious  crop ; 
as  in  parts  of  Ireland.  With  each 
advance  towards  the  south,  or,  in  the 
European  temperate  region,  towards 
the  east,  some  new  branch  of  agi'icid- 
ture  becomes  first  possible,  then  advan- 
tageous ;  the  vine,  maize,  figs,  olives, 
silk,  rice,  dates,  BUCceaBY^Yj  Y^^-aRSSL^ 
themBelyoBi   imlal  "qre   ooimib   Xjo    ^^ 
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sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  spices,  &c.  of 
climates  which  also  afford,  of  the  more 
common  agricultural  products,  and 
with  only  a  slight  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion, two  or  even  three  harvests  in  a 
year.  Nor  is  it  in  agriculture  alone 
that  differences  of  climate  are  impor- 
tant. Their  influence  is  felt  in  many 
otlier  branches  of  production :  in  the 
durability  of  all  work  which  is  exposed 
to  the  air ;  of  buildings,  for  example. 
If  the  temples  of  Kamac  and  Luxor 
had  not  been  injured  by  men,  they 
might  have  subsisted  in  their  original 
perfection  almost  for  ever,  for  the  in- 
scriptions on  some  of  them,  though 
anterior  to  all  authentic  history,  are 
fresher  than  is  in  our  climate  an  in- 
scription fifty  years  old :  while  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  most  massive  works, 
solidly  executed  in  granite  hardly  a 
generation  ago,  are  already,  as  tra- 
vellers tell  us,  almost  in  a  state  to 
require  reconstruction,  from  alternate 
exposure  to  summer  heat  and  intense 
frost.  The  superiority  of  the  woven 
fabrics  of  Southern  Europe  over  those 
of  England  in  the  richness  and  clear- 
ness of  many  of  their  colours,  is 
ascribed  to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  which  neitner  the  know- 
ledge of  chemists  nor  the  skill  of  dyers 
has  been  able  to  provide,  in  our  hazy  and 
damp  climate,  a  complete  equivalent. 

Another  part  of  the  influence  of 
climate  consists  in  lessening  the  phy- 
sical requirements  of  the  producers. 
In  hot  regions,  mankind  can  exist  in 
comfort  with  less  perfect  housing,  less 
clothing ;  fuel,  that  absolute  necessary 
of  lite  in  cold  climates,  they  can  almost 
dispense  with,  except  for  industrial 
uses.  They  also  require  less  aliment ; 
BB  experience  had  proved,  long  before 
theory  had  accounted  for  it  by  ascer- 
taining that  most  of  what  we  consume 
as  food  is  not  required  for  the  actual 
nutrition  of  the  organs,  but  for  keeping 
np  the  animal  heat,  and  for  supplying 
the  necessary  stimulus  to  the  vital 
functions,  which  in  hot  climates  is 
almost  sufficiently  supplied  by  air  and 
sunshine.  Muct,  tlierefore,  of  the 
labour  elsewhere  expended  to  procure 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  not  being 
required,  more  remains  dispos3kble  for 


its  higher  uses  and  its  enjoy ments :  \i 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  does 
not  rather  induce  them  to  use  up  these 
advantages  in  over-population,  or  in 
the  indulgence  of  repose. 

Among  natural  advantages,  besides 
soil  and  climate,  must  be  mentioned 
abundance  of  mineral  productions,  in 
convenient  situations,  and  capable  of 
being  worked  with  moderate  labour. 
Such  are  the  coal-fields  of  Great 
Britain,  which  do  so  much  to  compen- 
sate its  inhabitants  for  the  disadvan- 
tages of  climate ;  and  the  scarcely 
interior  resource  possessed  by  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  in  a 
copious  supply  of  an  easily  reduced 
iron  ore,  at  no  great  depth  below  the 
earth's  surface,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  coal  deposits  available  for  working 
it.  In  mountain  and  hill  districts, 
the  abundance  of  natural  water-power 
makes  considerable  amends  for  the 
usually  inferior  fertility  of  those  re- 
gions. But  perhaps  a  greater  advan* 
tage  than  all  these  is  a  maritime 
situation,  especially  when  accompanied 
with  good  natural  harbours ;  ana,  next 
to  it,  great  navigable  rivers,  These 
advantages  consist  indeed  wholly  in 
saving  the  cost  of  carnage.  But  few 
who  nave  not  considered  the  subject, 
have  any  adequate  notion  how  great 
an  extent  of  economical  advantage 
this  comprises ;  nor,  without  having 
considered  the  influence  exercised  on 
production  by  exchanges,  and  by  what 
IS  called  the  division  of  labour,  can  it 
be  fully  estimated.  So  important  is  it, 
that  it  often  does  more  tnan  counter- 
balance sterility  of  soil,  and  almost 
every  other  natural  inferiority;  es- 
pecially in  that  early  stage  of  industry 
m  which  labour  and  science  have  not 
yet  provided  artificial  means  of  com- 
munication capable  of  rivalling  the 
natural.  In  the  ancient  world,  and  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  most  prosperous 
communities  were  not  those  which 
had  the  largest  territory,  or  the  most 
fertile  soil,  but  rather  those  which  had 
been  forced  by  natural  sterility  to 
make  the  utmost  use  of  a  convenient 
maritime  situation ;  as  Athens,  l^re, 
Marseilles,  Venice,  the  free  cities  OQ 
the  Baltic,  and  the  lik<9. 
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tages;  the 
parihuSf  is 
underrated. 


mucli  for  natural  advan- 
value    of  which,  cceteria 
too  obvious    to    be  ever 
But  experience  testifies 
that  natural  advantages  scarcely  ever 
do  for   a  community,  no  more  than 
fortune  and  station  do  for  an  indivi- 
dual, anything  like  what  it  lies  in  their 
nature,   or  in  their    capacity,  to  do. 
"Neither  now  nor  in  former  ages  havd 
jhe  nations  possessing  the  best  climate 
4ind  soil  been  either  the  richest  or  the 
most  powerful;    but  (in    so    far   as 
regards  the  mass  of  the  people)  cene- 
rally  among  the  poorest,  though,  in 
the  midst  of  poverty,  probably  on  the 
whole  the  most  enjoying.    Human  life 
in  those  countries  can  be  supported  on 
80  little,  that  the  poor  seldom  suffer 
from  anxiety,  and  in  climates  in  which 
mere    existence    is    a   pleasure,    the 
luxury  which  they  prefer  is  that  of 
repose.   Ener^,  at  the  call  of  passion, 
they  possess  m  abundance,  but  not 
that  which  is  manifested  in  sustained 
and  persevering  labour:  and  as  they 
seldom    concern    themselves    enough 
about  remote  objects  to  establish  good 
political  institutions,  the  incentives  to 
mdustty  are  further  weakened  by  im- 
perfect protection  of  its  fruits.     Suc- 
cessful  production,    like    most    other 
kinds  of  success,  depends  more  on  the 
qualities  of  the  human  agents,  than  on 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  work ; 
and  it  is  difficulties,  not  facilities,  that 
nourish  bodily    and    mental    energy 


As  the  second,  therefore,  of  the 
causes  of  superior  productiveness,  we 
may  rank  the  greater  energy  of  labour. 
By  this  is  not  to  be  understood  occa- 
sional, but  regular  and  habitual  energy. 
No  one  undergoes,  without  murmur- 
ing, a  greater  amount  of  occasional 
fatigue  and  hardship,  or  has  his  bodily 
powers,  and  such  faculties  of  mind  as 
ne  possesses,  kept  longer  at  their 
utmost  stretch,  than  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indian;  yet  his  indolence  is 
proverbial,  whenever  he  has  a  brief 
respite  from  the  pressm-e  of  present 
wants.  Individuals,  or  nations,  do 
not  differ  so  much  in  the  efforts 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  make 
under  strong  immediate  incentives, 
as  in  their  capacity  of  present  ex- 
ertion for  a  distant  object,  and  in 
the  thoroughness  of  their  application 
to  work  on  ordinary  occasions.  Some 
amount  of  these  qualities  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  any  great  improvement 
among  mankind.  To  civilize  a  savage, 
he  must  be  inspired  with  new  wants 
and  desires,  even  if  not  of  a  very  ele- 
vated kind,  provided  that  their  gratifi- 
cation can  be  a  motive  to  steady  and 
regular  bodily  and  mental  exertion. 
If  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  and  De- 
merara,  after  their  emancipation,  had 
contented  themselves,  as  it  was  pre- 
dicted they  would  do,  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  abandoned  all  labour 
beyond  the  little  which  in  a  tropical 
climate,  with  a  thin  population  and 


Accord^gly  the    tribes    of   mankind    abundance    of    the    richest    land,    is 


who  have  overrun  and  conquered 
others,  and  compelled  them  to  labour 
for  their  benefit,  have  been  mostly 
reared  amidst  hardship.  They  have 
either  been  bred  in  the  forests  of 
northern  climates,  or  the  deficiency  of 
natural  hardships  has  been  supplied, 
as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
the  artificial  ones  of  a  rigid  military 
discipline.  From  the  time  when  the 
circumstances  of  modem  society  per- 
mitted the  discontinuance  of  that 
discipline,  the  South  has  no  longer 
produced  conquering  nations ;  military 
vigour,  as  well  as  speculative  thought 
and  industrial  energj^,  have  all  had 
their  principal  seats  in  the  less 
favoured  North, 


sufficient  to  support  existence,   they 
would  have  sunk  into  a  condition  more 
barbarous,  though  less  unhappy,  than 
their  previous  state  of  slavery.     The 
motive  which  was  most  relied  on  for 
inducing  them  to  work  was  their  love 
of  fine  clothes  and  personal  ornaments. 
No  one  will  stand  up  for  this  taste  as 
worthy  of  being  cultivated,   and    in 
most  societies  its  indulgence  tends  tc 
impoverish  rather  than  to  enrich ;  but 
in  the  state  of  mind  of  the  negroes^  it 
might  have  been  the   only  incentive 
that    could    make    them    voluntarily 
undergo  systematic  labour,  and  so  ac- 
quire or  maintain  habits  of  voluntary 
industry  wliich  may  b«  convoTtci^  \c\ 
more  valuable  ends.    U\'E»\\^Qi.w«L  \N.  \a 
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not  the  desire  of  wealth  that  needs  to 
be  taught,  but  the  use  of  wealth,  and 
appreciation  of  the  objects  of  desire 
which  wealth  cannot  purchase,  or  for 
attaining  which  it  is  not  required. 
Every  real  improvement  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English,  whether  it 
consist  in  giving  them  higher  aspira- 
tions, or  omv  a  juster  estimate  of  the 
value  of  their  present  objects  of  desire, 
must  necessanlj  moderate  the  ardour 
of  their  devotion  to  tho  pursuit  of 
wealth.  There  is  no  need,  however, 
that  it  should  diminish  the  strenuous 
and  business-like  application  t»  the 
matter  in  hand,  which  is  found  in  the 
best  English  workmen,  and  is  their 
most  valuable  quality. 

The  desirable  medium  is  one  which 
mankind  have  not  often  known  how  to 
hit :  when  they  labour,  to  do  it  with  all 
their  might,  and  especially  with  all 
their  mind;  but  to  devote  to  labour, 
for  mere  pecuniary  gain,  fewer  hours 
in  the  day,  fewer  days  in  the  year,  and 
fewer  years  of  life. 

§  4.  The  third  element  which  de- 
termines the  productiveness  of  the 
labour  of  a  community,  is  the  skill  and 
knowledge  therein  existing;  whether 
it  be  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
labourers  themselves,  or  of  those  who 
direct  their  labour.  No  illustration  is 
requisite  to  show  how  the  efficacy  of 
industry  is  promote'd  by  the  manual 
dexterity  of  those  who  perform  mere 
routine  processes ;  by  the  intelligence 
of  those  engaged  in  operations  in 
which  the  mind  has  a  considerable 
part ;  and  by  the  amount  of  knowledge 
of  natural  powers  and  of  the  properties 
of  objects,  which  is  turned  to  the  pur- 
jwses  of  industrv.  That  the  proauc- 
tiveness  of  the  labour  of  a  people  is 
limited  by  their  knowledge  of  the  arts 
»f  life,  is  Bolf-evident ;  and  that  any 
pro&press  in  those  arts,  any  improved 
application  of  the  objects  or  powers  of 
nature  to  industrial  uses,  enables  the 
■ame  quantity  and  intensity  of  labour 
to  raise  a  greater  produce. 

One  principal  department  of  these 
tfnprovements  consists  in  the  invention 
ana  use  of  tools  and  machinery.  The 
manneT  in  which  these  serve  to  in 


crease  production  and  to  economize 
labour,  needs  not  be  specially  detailed 
in  a  work  like  the  present :  it  will  be 
found  explained  and  exemplified,  in  a 
manner  at  once  scientific  and  popular, 
in  Mr.  Babbage's  well-known  "Eco- 
nomy of  Machinery  and  Manufac- 
tures." An  entire  chapter  of  Mr. 
Babbage's  book  is  composed  of  in- 
stances of  the  efficacy  of  machinery  in 
"  exerting  forces  too  great  for  hmnan 

Sower,  and  executing  operations  too 
elicate  for  human  touch."    But* to 
find  examples  of  work  which  c<nild  not 
be   performed    at   all   by  nnassisted 
labour,  we  need  not  go  so  far.     \Vith- 
out  pumps,  worked  by  steam-ennnes  or 
otherwise,  the  water  which  collects  in 
mines  could  not  in  many  sitnations  be 
got  rid  of  at  all,  and  the  mines,  after 
being  worked  to  a  Kttle  depth,  must  be 
abandoned :  without  ships  or  boats  the 
sea  could  never  have  been  crossed; 
without  tools  of  some  sort,  trees  could 
not  be  cut  down,  nor  rocks  excavated ; 
a  plough,  or  at  least  a  hoe,  is  necessary 
to  any  tillage  of  the  ground.    Very 
simple  and  rude  instruments,  however, 
are  sufficient  to  render  Kterallv  possible 
most  works  hitherto  executed  ij  man- 
kind ;  and  subsequent  invendons  have 
chiefly  served  to  enable  the  work  to  be 
performed  in  greater  perfectioDf,  and, 
above  all,  with  a  gready  ^diminished 
quantity  of  labour:  the  labour  thus 
saved  becoming  dispotoble  for  other 
employment.  '  • 

The  use  of  machinery  is  far  from 
being  the  only  mode  in  which  the 
effects  of  knowledge  in  aiding  produc- 
tion are  exempli&d.  In  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  machinery  ia  only 
now  beginning  to  show  that  it  can  do 
anything  of  importance,  beyond  the 
invention  and  progressive  improve- 
naent  of  the  plough  and  a  few  either 
simple  instruments;  The  greatest  agri- 
cultural inventions  have  consisted  in 
the  direct  appHoation  of  more  judicious 
processes  to  me  land  itself,  and  to  the 
plants  growing  on  it :  such  as  rotation 
of  crops,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  land  uncultivated  for  one 
season  in  every  two  or  three ;  improved 
manures,  to  renovate  its  ferluitr  when 
exhausted  by  cropping ;  ploughmg  an« 
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draining  the  snbsoil  as  well  as  the 
snrtace ;  conversion  of  bogs  and  marshes 
into  cultivable  land;  such  modus  of 
priming,  and  of  training  and  propping 
up  plants  and  trees,  as  experience  has 
shown  to  deserve  the  preference;  in  the 
case  of  the  moi*e  expensive  cultures, 
planting  the  roots  or  seeds  further 
ajpart^  and  more  completely  pulverizing 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed,  &c. 
In  manufactures  and  commerce,  some 
of  the  most  important  improvements 
consist  in  economizing  time ;  in  making 
the  return  follow  more  speedily  upon 
the  labour  and  outlay.  There  are 
others  of  which  the  advantage  consists 
in  economy  of  material. 

i  5.  But  the  effects  of  the  in- 
creased knowledge  of  a  community  in 
increasing  its  wealth,  need  the  less 
illustration  as  they  have  become 
familiar  to  the  most  uneducated,  from 
such  conspicuous  instances  as  railways 
and  steam-ships.  A  thing  not  yet  so 
well  understood  and  recognised,  is  the 
economical  value  of  the  general  difiii- 
sion  of  intelligence  among  the  people. 
The  number  of  persons  fitted  to  direct 
and  superintend  any  industrial  enter- 
prise, or  even  to  execute  any  process 
whidi  cannot  be  reduced  almost  to  an 
afiiEdr  of  memory  and  routine,  is  always 
far  short  of  the  demand ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  enormous  difference  between 
the  salaries  paid  to  such  persons,  and 
the  wages  of  ordinary  labour.  The 
deficiency  of  practical  good  sense, 
which  renders  the  majority  of  the  la- 
bouring class  such  bad  calculators — 
which  makes,  for  instance,  their  do- 
mestic economy  so  improvident,  lax, 
and  irregular — must  disqualify  them 
for  any  but  a  low  grade  of  intelligent 
labour,  and  render  their  industry  far 
less  productive  than  with  equal  energy 
it  otherwise  might  be.  The  impor- 
tance, even  in  jbis  limited  aspect  of 
popular  education,  is  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  politicians,  especially 
in  England;  since  competent  obseiTers, 
accustomed  to  employ  labourers  of 
yarious  nations,  testify  that  in  the 
workmen  of  other  countries  they  often 
find  great  intelligence  wholly  apart 
from  instruction,  but  that  if  an  English 


labourer  is  anything  but  a  hewer  oi 
wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,  he  is 
indebted  for  it  to  education,  which  in 
his  case  is  almost  always  self-education. 
Mr.  Escher,  of  Zurich,  (an  engineer 
and  cotton  manufacturer  employing 
nearly  two  thousand  working  men  of 
many  different  nations,)  in  his  evidence 
annexed  to  the  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  in  1840,  on  tbo 
training  of  pauper  children,  gives  a 
character  of  English  as  contrasted 
with  Continental  workmen,  which  all 
persons  of  similar  experience  will,  I 
believe,  confirm. 

"  The  Italians'  quickness  of  percep* 
tion  is  shown  in  rapidly  comprehending 
any  new  descriptions  of  labour  put  into 
their  hands,  in  a  power  of  quickly  com- 
prehending the  meaning  of  their  em- 
ployer, of  adapting  themselves  to  new 
circumstances,  much  beyond  what  any 
other  classes  have.  The  French  work- 
men have  the  like  natural  characteris- 
tics, only  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree. 
The  English,  Swiss,  German,  and 
Dutch  workmen,  we  fiiad,  have  all  much 
slower  natural  comprehension.  As 
workmen  only,  the  preference  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  LDglish ;  because, 
as  we  find  them,  they  are  all  trained 
to  special  branches,  on  which  they  have 
had  comparatively  superior  training, 
and  have  concentrated  all  their 
thoughts.  As  men  of  business  or  of 
general  usefulness,  and  as  men  with 
whom  an  employer  would  best  like  to 
be  surrounded,  I  should,  however,  deci- 
dedly prefer  the  Saxons  and  the  Swiss, 
but  more  especially  the  Saxons,  be^ 
cause  they  have  had  a  veiy  careful  gen- 
eral education,  which  has  extended 
their  capacities  beyond  any  special 
employment,  and  rendered  them  fit  to 
take  up,  after  a  short  preparation,  any 
employment  to  which  tney  may  ife 
called.  If  I  have  an  English  work- 
man engaged  in  the  erection  of  a 
8team;-engine,  he  will  understand  that, 
and.  nothing  else;  and  for  other  cir- 
cumstances or  other  branches  of  me- 
chanics, however  closely  allied,  he  will 
be  comparatively  helpless  to  adapt  him- 
self to  all  the  circumstances  that  may 
arise,  to  mako  arrangements  for  them, 
and  give  sound  advice  or  write  <ilaax 

1^  ^ 
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Rtaiements  and  letters  on  liis  work  borne  out  hj  experience  in  England 
in  the  various  related  branches  of  itself.  As  soon  as  any  idea  of  equal- 
mechanics.''  ity  enters  the  mind  of  an  uneducated 
On  the  connexion  between  mental  English  working  man,  his  head  is 
cultivation  and  moral  trustworthiness  turned  by  it.  When  ho  ceases  to  be 
in  the  labouring  class,  the  same  wit-  servile,  he  becomes  insolent, 
ness  says,  "  The  better  educated  work-  The  moral  qualities  of  the  labourers 
men,  we  find,  are  distinguished  by  are  fully  as  important  to  the  eflficiency 
superior  moral  habits  in  every  respect,  and  worth  of  their  labour,  as  the  in- 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  entirely  so-  tellectual.  Independently  of  the  effects 
her ;  they  are  discreet  in  their  enjoy-  of  intemperance  upon  their  bodily  and 
ments,  which  are  of  a  more  rational  mental  faculties,  and  of  flighty  un- 
nnd  refined  kind  ;  they  have  a  taste  steady  habits  upon  the  energy  and  con- 
fer much  better  society,  which  they  tinuity  of  their  work  (points  so  easily 
approach  respectfully,  and  consequently  understood  as  not  to  require  being  in- 
find  much  readier  admittance  to  it ;  sisted  upon),  it  is  well  worthy  of  medi- 
they  cultivate  music ;  they  read ;  they  tation,  how  much  of  the  aggregate 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  scenery,  and  effect  of  their  labour  depends  on  their 
make  parties  for  excursions  in  the  trustworthiness.  All  the  labour  now 
country ;  they  are  economical,  and  expended  in  watching  that  they  ftdfil 
their  economy  extends  beyond  their  their  engagement,  or  in  verifying  that 
own  purse  to  the  stock  of  their  master ;  they  have  fulfilled  it,  is  so  much  with- 
they  are,  consequently,  honest  and  drawn  from  the  real  business  of  pro- 
trustworthy."  And  in  answer  to  a  duction,  to  be  devoted  to  a  subsidiary 
question  respecting  the  English  work-  function  rendered  needful  not  by  the 
men,  "  Whilst  in  respect  to  the  work  necessity  of  things,  but  by  the  dis- 
to  which  they  have  been  specially  honesty  of  men.  Nor  are  the  greatest 
h-ained  they  are  the  most  skilful,  they  outward  precautions  more  than  very 
are  in  conouct  the  most  disorderly,  de-  imperfectly  efficacious,  where,  as  is  now 
bauched,  and  unruly,  and  least  respect-  almost  invariably  the  case  with  hired 
able  and  tnistworthy  of  any  nation  labourers,  the  slightest  relaxation  of 
whatsoever  whom  we  have  employed ;  vigilance  is  an  opportunity  eagerly 
and  in  saying  this,  I  express  the  expe-  seized  for  eluding  performance  of  their 
rience  of  every  manufacturer  on  the  contract.  The  advantage  to  mankind 
Continent  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  of  being  able  to  trust  one  another,  pen- 
especially  of  the  English  manufactu-  etrates  into  every  crevice  and  cranny 
rers,  who  make  the  loudest  complaints,  of  human  life  :  the  economical  is  per- 
These  characteristics  of  depravity  do  haps  the  smallest  part  of  it,  yet  even 
not  apply  to  the  English  woricmen  who  this  is  incalculable.  To  consider  only 
have  received  an  education,  but  attach  the  most  obvious  part  of  the  waste  of 
to  the  others  in  the  degree  in  which  wealth  occasioned  to  society  by  human 
they  are  in  want  of  it.  When  the  un-  improbity ;  there  is  in  all  rich  commu* 
educated  English  workmen  are  re-  nities  a  predatory  population,  who  live 
leased  from  the  bonds  of  iron  discipline  by  pillaging  or  over-reaching  other 
in  which  they  have  been  restrained  by  people ;  their  numbers  cannot  bo 
their  employers  in  England,  and  are  authentically  ascertained,  but  on  the 
treated  with  the  urbanity  and  friendly  lowest  estimate,  in  a  countty  like 
feeling  which  the  more  educated  work-  England,  it  is  very  large.  The  sup- 
men  on  the  Continent  expect  and  re-  port  of  these  persons  is  a  direct  bur- 
ceive  from  their  employers,  they,  the  then  on  the  national  industry.  Tlie 
English  workmen,  completely  lose  their  police,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  pun- 
balance  :  they  do  not  understand  their  ishment,  and  of  criminal  and  partly  of 
position,  and  after  a  certain  time  be- 
come totally  unmanageable  and  use-  and  experienced  tmployer  of  Ubour  is  de- 
1  T»-.  m>  lA  ?  u  i.'  •  serving  of  attention;  as  well  as  much  testi- 
less."*    This  result  ot  observation  is  mony  on  simUar  poinu  by  other  witnesses, 

*  The  whole  evidence  of  this  intelligent  contained  in  the  same  volumo. 
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civil  justice,  are  a  second  burthen  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  first.  The  ex- 
orbitantly-paid profession  of  lawyers, 
BO  far  as  their  work  is  not  created  b  v 
defects  in  the  law  of  their  own  contii- 
ving,  are  required  and  supported  prin- 
cipally by  the  dishonesty  of  mankind. 
As  the  standard  of  integrity  in  a  com- 
munity rises  higher,  all  these  expenses 
become  less.  But  this  positive  saving 
would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  im- 
mense increase  in  the  produce  of  all 
kinds  of  labour,  and  saving  of  time  and 
expenditure,  which  would  be  obtained 
if  the  labourers  honestly  performed 
what  they  undertake  ;  and  by  the  in- 
creased spirit,  the  feeling  of  power 
and  confidence,  with  which  works  of 
all  sorts  would  be  planned  and  carried 
on  by  those  who  felt  that  all  whose  aid 
was  required  "would  do  their  part  faith- 
fully according  to  their  contracts.  Con- 
joint action  is  possible  just  in  propor- 
tion as  human  beings  can  rely  on  each 
other.  There  are  countries  in  Europe, 
of  first-rate  industrial  capabilities, 
where  the  most  serious  impediment  to 
conducting  business  concerns  on  a 
large  scale,  is  the  rarity  of  persons  who 
arc  supposed  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money.  There  are  nations  whose 
commodities  are  looked  shily  upon  by 
merchants,  because  they  cannot  depend 
on  finding  the  quality  of  the  article 
conformable  to  that  of  the  sample. 
Such  short-sighted  frauds  are  far  from 
unexampled  in  English  exports.  Every 
one  has  heard  of  "  devil's  dust :"  and 
among  other  instances  given  by  Mr. 
Babbage,  is  one  in  which  a  branch  of 
export  trade  was  for  a  long  time  ac- 
tually stopped  by  the  forgenes  and 
frauds  which  had  occurred  in  it.  On 
the  other  hand  the  substantial  advan- 
tage derived  in  business  transactions 
fi'om  proved  trustworthiness,  is  not  less 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  same 
work.  "  At  one  ot  our  largest  towns, 
sales  and  purchases  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale  arc  made  daily  in  the  course 
of  business  without  any  of  the  parties 
ever  exchanging  a  written  document." 
Spread  over  a  year's  transactions,  how 
great  a  return,  in  saving  of  time, 
trouble,  and  expense,  is  brought  in  to 


the  producers  and  dealers  of  such  a 
town  from  their  own  integrity.  "  The 
influence  of  established  character  in 
producing  confidence  operated  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  at  the  time  ol 
the  exclusion  of  British  manufactures 
from  the  Continent  during  the  last 
war.  One  of  our  largest  establish- 
ments had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
extensive  business  with  a  house  in  the 
centre  of  Germany :  but  on  the  closing 
of  the  Continental  ports  against  our 
manufactures,  heavy  penalties  were 
inflicted  on  all  those  wno  contravened 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  Tlio 
English  manufacturer  continued,  never- 
theless, to  receive  orders,  with  direc- 
tions how  to  consign  them,  and  appoint- 
ments for  the  time  and  mode  ot*  -pay. 
ment,  in  letters,  the  handwriting  of 
which  was  known  to  him,  but  which 
were  never  signed  except  by  the 
Christian  name  of  one  of  the  firm,  and 
even  in  some  instances  they  were 
without  any  signature  at  all.  These 
orders  were  executed,  and  in  no  in- 
stance was  there  the  least  irregularity 
in  the  payments."* 

*  Some  minor  instances  noticed  by  BIr. 
Babbage  may  be  cited  in  further  illustration 
of  the  waste  occasioned  to  society  through 
the  inability  of  its  members  t«>  trust  one 
another. 

••  The  cost  to  the  purchaser  is  the  price  he 
pays  for  any  article,  added  to  the  cost  of 
verifying  the  fact  of  its  having  that  degree 
of  goodness  for  which  he  contracts.  In  some 
cases,  the  goodness  of  the  article  is  evident 
on  mere  inspection ;  and  in  those  cases  there 
is  not  much  difference  of  price  at  different 
shops.  The  goodness  of  loaf  sugar,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  discerned  almost  at  a  glance ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  price  is  so 
uniform,  and  the  profit  upon  it  so  small,  that 
no  grocer  is  at  all  anxious  to  sell  it ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  tea,  of  which  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  Judge,  and  which  can  be 
adulterated  by  mixture  so  as  to  deceive  the 
skill  even  of  a  practised  eye,  has  a  great 
variety  of  different  prices,  and  is  that  article 
which  every  grocer  is  most  anxious  to  sell  to 
his  customers.  The  difficulty  and  expense 
of  verification  are  in  some  instances  so  great 
as  to  Justify  the  deviation  from  well-estab- 
lished principles.  Thus  it  is  a  general  maxim 
that  Government  can  purchase  any  article 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  they 
can  manufacture  it  themselves.  But  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  considered  more  econo- 
mical to  build  extensive  flour-mills  (such  aa 
those  at  Deptford),  and  to  grind  their  own 
corn,  than  to  veri^  each  mcVl  o^  ^wx^Yvaan^ 
floor,  and  to  employ  pertona  Va  ^«nSiM(^^ 
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§  6.  Among  the  secondaiy  causes 
^liich  determine  the  productiveness  of 
iroductive  agents,  the  most  important 
fa  Security.    By  security  I  mean  the 


ifompleteness  of  the  protection  which 
society  affords  to  its  memhers.  This 
consists  of  protection  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  protection  against  tne  go- 
vernment. The  latter  is  the  more 
impoi-tant.  Where  a  person  known  to 
possess  anything  wortn  taking  away, 
can  expect  nothing  hut  to  have  it  torn 
from  him,  with  eveir  circumstance  of 
tyrannical  violence,  hy  the  agents  of  a 
rapacious  government,  it  is  not  likely 
ihat  many  will  exert  themselves  to 
produce  much  more  than  necessaries. 
This  is  the  acknowledged  explanation 
of  the  poverty  of  many  fertile  tracts  of 
Asia,  which  were  once  prosperous  and 
populous.  From  this  to  the  degree  of 
security  enjoyed  in  the  best  governed 

thods  of  detecting  the  new  modes  of  adulte- 
ration which  might  be  continually  resorted 
to."  A  similar  want  of  confidence  might 
deprive  a  nation,  such  as  the  United  States,  of 
a  large  export  trade  in  flour. 

^gain :  *'  Some  years  since,  a  mode  of  pre- 
paring old  clover  and  trefoil  seeds  by  a  pro- 
cess called  doctoring  became  so  prevalent  as 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  appeared  in  evidence  before  a 
Committee,  that  the  old  seed  of  the  white 
clover  was  doctored  by  first  wetting  it  slightly, 
and  then  drying  it  by  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur :  and  that  the  red  clover  seed  had  its 
colour  improved  by  shaking  it  in  a  sack  with 
a  small  quantity  of  indigo ;  but  this  being 
detected  after  a  time,  the  docton  then  used 
a  preparation  of  logwood,  fined  by  a  little 
copperas,  and  sometimes  by  verdigris ;  thus 
at  once  improving  the  appearance  of  the  old 
■eed,  and  diminishing,  if  not  destroying,  its 
vegetative  power,  already  enfeebled  by  age. 
Supposing  no  injury  had  resulted  to  good 
•eed  so  prepared,  it  was  proved  that,  from 
the  improved  appearance,  the  market  price 
would  be  enhanced  by  this  process  teom  five 
to  twenty-five  shillings  a  hundred-weight. 
But  the  greatest  evil  arose  from  the  oircum- 
btance  of  these  processes  rendering  old  and 
worthless  seed  equal  in  appearance  to  the 
best.  One  witness  had  tried  pome  doctored 
seed,  and  found  that  not  above  one  grain  in 
a  hundred  fsnw,  and  that  those  which  did 
vegetate  died  away  afterwards;  whilst  about 
eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  good  seed  usually 
grows.  The  seed  so  treated  was  sold  to 
retail  dealers  in  the  country,  who  of  course 
endeavoured  to  purchase  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  and  ftom  them  it  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  farmers,  neither  of  these  classes  being  ca* 
pable  of  distinguishing  the  fraudulent  from 
the  genuine  seed.  Many  cultivators  in  conse- 
fU^nce  diminifhed  their  consumption  of  the 
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parts  of  Europe,  tlicvo 
gradations.  In  many 
France,  before  the  Bevolution,  a  vicious 
system  of  taxation  on  the  land,  an^ 
still  more  the  absence  of  redress  against 
the  arbitrary  exactions  which  were 
made  under  colour  of  the  taxes,  ren- 
dered it  the  interest  of  every  cultivator 
to  appear  poor,  and  therefore  to  culti- 
vate badly.  The  only  insecurity  which 
is  altogether  paralyzing  to  the  active 
energies  of  producers,  is  that  arising 
from  the  government,  or  from  persons 
invested  with  its  authority.  Against 
all  other  depredators  there  is  a  hope  of 
defending  oneself.  Greece  and  the 
Greek  colonies  in  the  ancient  world, 
Flanders  and  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
by  no  means  Qiyoyed  what  any  one 
with  modem  ideas  would  call  security : 
the  state  of  society  was  most  unsettled 
and  turbulent;  person  imd  property 

articles,  and  others  were  obliged  to  paj  a 
higher  price  to  those  who  had  AUl  to  distin. 
guish  the  mixed  seed,  and  who  bad  integrity 
and  character  to  prevent  them  from  dealing 
In  it." 

The  same  writer  states  that  IrUh  flax, 
though  in  natural  quality  inferior  to  none, 
sells,  or  did  lately  sell,  in  the  market  at  a 
penny  to  twopence  per  pound  lees  than 
foreign  or  British  flax;  part  of  the  difference 
arising  from  negligence  in  its  preparation, 
but  part  from  the  cause  mentioned  in  the 
evidence  of  Bir.  Corry,  many  years  Secretiury 
to  the  Irish  Linen  Board :  **  The  owners  of 
the  flax,  who  are  almost  always  people  in  the 
lower  classes  of  life,  believe  that  they  can 
best  advance  their  own  interests  by  impodbig 
on  the  buyers.  Flax  being  sold  by  wei|^ 
various  expedients  are  used  to  increase  it; 
and  every  expedient  is  injurious,  particularly 
the  damping  of  it ;  a  very  common  practice, 
which  makes  the  flax  afterwards  heat.  The 
inside  of  every  bundle  (and  the  bundles  all 
vary  in  bulk)  ii  often  full  of  pebbles,  or  dirt 
of  various  kinds,  to  increase  the  weight.  In 
this  state  it  is  purohaaed  and  exported  to 
Great  Britain." 

It  was  given  in  evidence  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
lace  trade  at  Nottingham  had  greatly  laklen 
off,  fix)m  the  making  of  fhuidulent  and  bad 
articles :  that  *'  a  kind  of  lace  called  HmU* 
preu  was  manufactured,"  (I  still  quote  Mr. 
Babbage)  *'  which,  although  good  to  the  eye, 
became  nearly  spoiled  in  washing  by  ttte 
slipping  of  the  threads ;  that  not  one  person 
in  a  thousand  could  distinguish  the  difference 
between  single-press  and  double-press  lace; 
that  even  workmen  and  manufiicturers  were 
obliged  to  employ  a  magnifying-glass  fbr  that 
purpose;  and  tha^  in  another  similar  article 
called  warp-lace,  ikioh  aid  was  essential." 
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were  exposed  to  a  thoasand  dangers. 
But  they  were  free  countries;  they 
were  in  general  neither  afrhitrarily  op- 
pressed, .nor  systematically  plundered 
by  their  governments.  Agamst  other 
enemies  the  individual  energy  which 
their  institutions  called  forth,  enabled 
them  to  make  successful  resistance: 
theijr  labour,  therefore,  was  eminently 
productive,  and  their  riches,  while  they 
remaixied.'free^  were  constantly  on. the 
increase.  ,.The  Homan  despotism,  put- 
ting an  eniio  wars  and  internal  con- 
flicts l^iroughout  the  empire,  relieved 
the  subject  population  from  much  of 
the  former  inseciurity :  but  because  it 
left  them  under  the  grinding  yoke  of 
its  own  rapacity,  thev  became  ener- 
vated and  impoverisned,  until  they 
were  an  easy  prey  to  barbarous  but 
free  invaders.  They  would  neither 
fight  nor  labour,  because  they  were  no 
lon^r  suffered  to  enjoy  that  for  which 
they  fought  and  laboured. 

Much  of  the  security  of  person  and 
property  in  modem  nations  is  the  effect 
of  manners  and  opinion  rather  than  of 
law.  There  are,  or  lately  were,  coun- 
tries, in  £urope  where  the  monarch 
was  nominally  absolute,  but  where, 
from  the  restraints  imposed  by  estab- 
lished usage,  no  subject  felt  practically 
in  tiie  smallest  danger  of  having  his 
possessions  arbitrarily  seized  or  a  con- 
tribution levied  on  them  by  the  govern- 
ment. There  must,  however,  be  in 
such  governments  much  petty  plunder 
and  other  tvranny  by  subordinate 
agents,  for  wmch  redress  is  not  ob- 
tained, owing  to  the  want  of  publicity 
which  is  the  ordinary  character  of 
absolute  governments.  In  England  the 
people  are  tolerably  well  protected,  both 
Dy  institutions  and  manners,  against 
Ibe  agents  of  government ;  but,  for  the 


security  they  enjoy  against  other  evil- 
doers,  they  are  very  little  indebted  to 
their  institutions.  The  laws  cannot  be 
said  to  afford  protection  to  property, 
when  they  affora  it  only  at  such  a  cost 
as  renders  submission  to  injury  in 
general  the  better  calculation.  The 
security  of  property  in  England  is 
owing  (except  as  regards  open  violence) 
to  opinion,  and  the  fear  of  exposure, 
much  more  than  to  the  direct  operation 
of  the  law  and  the  courts  of  justice. 

Independently  of  all  imperfection  in 
the  bulwarks  which  society  purposely 
throws  round  what  it  recognises  as 
property,  there  are  various  other  modes 
in  which  defective  institutions  impede 
the  employment  of  the  productive  re- 
sources of  a  country  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. We  shall  have  occasion  for 
noticing  m&ny  of  these  in  the  progress 
of  our  subject.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
remark,  that  the  efficiency  of  industry 
may  be  expected  to  be  great,  in  pro- 
portion B,B  the  fruits  of  industry  are 
insured  to  the  person  exerting  it :  and 
that  all  social  arrangements  are  con- 
ducive to  useful -exertion,  according  as 
they  provide  that  the  reward  of  every 
one  for  his  labour  shall  be  proportioned 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  benefit  which 
it  produces.  All  laws  or  usages  which 
favour  one  class  or  sort  of  persons  to 
the  disadvantage  of  others;  which 
chain  up  the  efforts  of  any  part  of  the 
community  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
good,  or  stand  oetween  those  efforts 
and  their  natural  fruits — are  (indepen- 
dently of  all  other  grounds  of  condem- 
nation) violations  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  economical  policy ;  tend- 
ing to  make  the  aggregate  productive 
powers  of  the  community  productive 
ma  less  degree  than  they  would  other- 
wise be. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


OF  CO-OPERATION,  OB  THE  OOHBINATION  OF  LABOUR. 


§  1.  In  the  enumeration  of  the 
circiunstances  which  promote  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour,  we   have  left 


one  untouched,  which,  because  of  its 
importance,  and  of  the  many  topics  of 
4iscusBion  whioh  it  mvoVt^B^  t^n^^^ 
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to  be  treated  apart.  Tills  is,  co-opera- 
tion, or  the  combined  action  of  numbers. 
Of  tliis  great  aid  to  production,  a 
single  department,  known  by  the  name 
of  Division  of  Labom*,  has  engaged  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  political 
economists;  most  deservedly  indeed, 
but  to  the  exclusion  of  other  cases  and 
exemplifications  of  the  same  compre- 
hensive law.  Mr.  Wakefield  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  point  out,  that  a 
part  of  the  subject  had,  with  injurious 
effect,  been  mistaken  for  the  whole; 
that  a  more  fimdamental  priucinle  lies 
beneath  that  of  the  division  of  labour, 
and  comprehends  it. 

Co-operation,  lie  observes,*  is  "of 
two  distinct  kinds:  first,  such  co- 
operation as  takes  place  when  several 
persons  help  each  other  in  the  same  em- 
ployment ;  secondlv,  such  co-operation 
as  takes  place  when  several  persons 
help  each  other  in  different  employ- 
ments. These  may  be  termed  Simple 
Co-operation  and  Complex  Co-operation . 

" The  advantage  oi  simple  coopera- 
tion  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  two 
greyhounds  running  together,  which, 
it  is  said,  will  kill  more  hares  than  four 
greyhounds  running  separately.  In 
a  vast  number  of  simple  operations 
performed  by  human  lexertion,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  two  men  working 
together  will  do  more  than  four,  or 
four  times  four  men,  each  of  whom 
should  work  alone.  In  the  lifting  of 
heavy  weights,  for  example,  in  the 
felling  of  trees,  in  the  sawing  of  timber, 
in  the  gathering  of  much  hay  or  com 
during  a  short  period  of  fine  weather, 
in  draining  a  large  extent  of  land 
during  the  short  season  when  such  a 
work  may  be  properly  conducted,  in 
the  pulling  of  ropes  on  board  ship,  in 
tlio  rowing  of  large  boats,  in  some 
mining  operations,  in  the  erection  of  a 
scaflbkling  for  building,  and  in  the 
breaking  of  stones  for  the  repair  of  a 
road,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  road 
shall  always  be  kept  in  good  order ;  in 
all  these  simple  operations,  and  thou- 
sands more,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  many  persons  should  work  to- 
gether, at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 

*  Note  to  Wakefield's  edition  of  Adam 
BniiUi.  vol. :.  p.  20. 


place,  and  in  the  same  way.  The 
savages  of  New  Holland  never  help 
each  other,  even  in  the  most  simple 
operations;  and  their  condition  is 
hardly  superior,  in  some  respects  it 
is  inferior,  to  that  of  the  wild  animals 
which  they  nmv  and  then  catch.  Let 
any  one  imagine  that  the  labourers  of 
England  should  suddenly  desist  from 
helping  each  other  in  simple  employ- 
ments, and  he  will  see  at  once  the 
prodigious  advantages  of  simple  co- 
operation. In  a  countless  number  of 
employments,  the  produce  of  labour  is, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  in  proportion  to 
such  mutual  assistance  amongst  the 
workmen.  Tliis  is  the  first  step  in 
social  improvement.*'  Tlie  second  is, 
when  "  one  body  of  men  having  com- 
bined their  labour  to  raise  more  food 
than  they  require,  another  body  of 
men  are  induced  to  combine  their 
labour  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
more  clothes  than  they  require,  and 
with  those  clothes  buying  the  surplus 
food  of  the  other  body  of  labourers ; 
while,  if  both  bodies  together  have 
produced  mora  food  and  clothes  than 
they  both  require,  both  bodies  obtain, 
by  means  of  exchange,  a  proper 
capital  for  setting  more  labourers  to 
work  in  their  respective  occupations.** 
To  simple  co-operation  is  thus  super- 
added what  Mr.  Wakefield  terms 
Complex  Co-operation.  The  one  is 
the  combination  of  several  labourers 
to  help  each  other  in  the  same  set  of 
operations ;  the  other  is  the  combina- 
tion of  several  labourers  to  help  one 
another  by  a  division  of  operations. 

There  is  "  an  impoiiant  distinction 
between  simple  and  complex  co-opera- 
tion. Of  the  former,  one  is  always 
conscious  at  the  time  of  practising  it : 
it  is  obvious  to  the  most  ignorant  and 
vulgar  eye.  Of  the  latter,  but  a  very  few 
of  the  vast  numbers  who  practise  it  are 
in  any  degree  conscious.  The  cause  of 
this  distinction  is  easily  seen.  When 
several  men  are  employed  in  lifting 
the  same  weight,  or  pulling  the  same 
rope,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  place,  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  they  co-operate  with  each 
other;  the  fact  is  impressed  on  the 
mind  by  the  mere  sense  of  sight ;  but 
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wlien  sevcml  men,  or  bodies  of  men, 
are  employed  at  different  times  and 
places,  and  in  different  pursuits,  their 
co-operation  with  each  other,  though 
it  may  be  quite  as  certain,  is  not  so 
readily  perceived  as  in  the  other  case  : 
in  order  to  perceive  it,  a  complex  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  is  required." 

In  the  present  state  of  society  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  sheep  is  the 
occupa^on  of  one  set  of  people,  dress- 
ing the  wool  to  prepare  it  for  the 
spinner  is  that  of  another,  spinning  it 
into  thread  of  a  third,  weaving  the 
thread  into  broadcloth  of  a  fourth, 
dyeing  the  cloth  of  a  fifth,  making  it 
into  a  coat  of  a  sixth,  without  counting 
the  multitude  of  carriers,  merchants, 
factors,  and  retailers  put  in  requisition 
at  the  successive  stages  of  this  progress. 
All  these  persoi»*s,  without  knowledge  of 
one  another  or  previous  understanding, 
co-operate  in  the  production  of  the 
ultimate  result,  a  coat.  But  these  are 
far  from  being  all  who  co-operate  in  it ; 
for  each  of  these  persons  requires  food, 
and  many  other  articles  of  consump- 
tion, and  unless  he  could  have  relied 
that  other  people  would  produce  these 
for  him,  he  comd  not  have)  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  one  step  in  the  succes- 
sion of  operations  which  produces  one 
single  commodity,  a  coat.  Every 
person  who  took  part  in  producing 
food  or  erecting  houses  for  this  series 
of  producers,  has,  however  uncon- 
sciously on  his  part,  combined  his 
labour  with  theirs.  It  is  by  a  real, 
though  unexpressed,  concert,  "that 
the  body  who  raise  more  food  than 
they  want,  can  exchange  with  the 
body  who  raise  more  clothes  than  they 
want ;  and  if  the  two  bodies  were  sepa- 
rated, either  by  distance  or  disincli- 
nation— unless  the  two  bodies  should 
virtually  form  themselves  into  one,  for 
the  common  object  of  raising  enough 
food  and  clothes  for  the  whole — ^they 
could  not  divide  into  two  distinct  parts 
the  whole  operation  of  producing  a 
BufBcient  quantity  of  food  and  clothes." 

§  2.    The  influence    exercised    on 
reduction   by  the   separation  of  em- 

{)loyments,  is  more  fundamental  than, 
jropa  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is 


usually  treated,  a  reader  might  be  in- 
duced to  suppose.  It  is  not  merely 
that  when  the  production  of  different 
things  becomes  the  solo  or  principal 
occupation  of  different  persons,  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  each  kind  of  article 
is  produced.  The  truth  is  much  be- 
yond this.  Without  some  separation 
of  employments,  very  few  things  would 
be  produced  at  all. 

Suppose  a  set  of  persons,  or  a 
number  of  families,  all  employed 
precisely  in  the  same  manner;  each 
family  settled  on  a  piece  of  its  own 
land,  on  which  it  grows  by  its  labour 
the  food  required  for  its  own  suste- 
nance, and  as  there  are  no  pei-sons  to 
buy  any  surplus  produce  where  all  are 
producers,  each  family  has  to  produce 
within  itself  whatever  other  articles 
it  consumes.  In  such  circumstances, 
if  the  soil  was  tolerably  fertile,  and 
population  did  not  tread  too  closely  on 
the  heels  of  subsistence,  there  would 
be,  no  doubt,  some  kind  of  domestic 
manufactures ;  clothing  for  the  family 
might  perhaps  be  spun  and  woven 
within  it,  by  the  labour  probably  of  the 
women  (a  first  step  in  the  separation 
of  employments) ;  and  a  dwelling  of 
some  sort  would  be  erected  and  kept 
in  repair  by  their  united  labour.  But 
beyond  simple  food  (precarious,  too, 
from  the  variations  of  the  seasons), 
coarse  clothing,  and  very  imperfect 
lodging,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
that  the  family  should  produce  any- 
thing more.  They  would,  in  general, 
require  their  utmost  exertions  to  ac- 
complish so  much.  Their  power  even 
of  extracting  food  from  the  soil  would 
be  kept  within  narrow  limits  by  the 
quality  of  their  tools,  which  would 
necessarily  be  of  the  most  wretched 
description.  To  do  almost  anything 
in  the  way  of  producing  for  themselves 
articles  of  convenience  or  luxury,  would 
require  too  much  time,  and,  in  many 
cases,  their  presence  in  a  different 
place.  Very  few  kinds  of  industry, 
therefore,  would  exist ;  and  that  which 
did  exist,  namely  the  production  of 
necessaries,  would  bo  extremely  in- 
efficient, not  solely  from  imperfect 
implements,  but  because,  when  the 
^ound  and  the  dorxi^sdc  \Tv.^wa\,\r| 
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bj  it  had  been  made  to  supply  tbe 
neGessaries  of  a  single  family  in  tole- 
rable abundance,  tbere  would  be  little 
motive,  while  the  numbers  of  the 
family  remained  the  same,  to  make 
either  the  land  or  the  labour  produce 
more. 

But  suppose  an  event  to  occur,  which 
would  amount  to  a  revolution  in  the 
oircumstances  of  this  little  settlement. 
Suppose  that  a  company  of  artificers, 
provided  with  tools,  and  with  food 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  for  a  vear, 
arrive  in  the.  countrpr  and  establish 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  popu- 
lation. These  new  settlers  occupy 
themselves  in  producing  articles  of  use 
or  ornament  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a 
simple  people ;  and  before  their  food  is 
exhausted  they  have  produced  these  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  are  ready 
to  exchange  tnem  for  more  food.  The 
economical  position  of  the  landed  popu- 
lation is  now  most  materially  altered. 
They  have  an  opportunity  siven  them 
of  acquiring  comforts  and  luxuries. 
Things  which,  while  th^  depended 
solely  on  their  own  labour,  they  never 
could  have  obtained,  because  they 
could  not  have  produced,  are  now  ac- 
cessible to  them  if  the^  can  succeed 
in  producing  an  additional  quantity 
of  food  and  necessaries.  They  are 
thus  incited  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  industry.  Among 
the  conveniences  for  the  first  time 
made  accessible  to  them,  better  tools 
are  probably  one  ;  and  apart  from  this, 
the^  have  a  motive  to  labour  more 
assiduously,  and  to  adopt  contrivances 
for  making  their  labour  more  effectual. 
By  these  means  they  will  generally 
succeed  in  compelling  their  land  to 

E reduce,  not  only  food  for  themselves, 
ut  a  surplus  for  the  new  comers, 
wherewith  to  buy  from  them  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry.  The  new 
settlers  constitute  what  is  called  a 
market  for  surplus  agricultural  pro- 
duce: and  their  arrival  has  enriched 
the  settlement  not  only  by  the  manu- 
finctured  articles  which  they  produce, 
but  by  the  food  which  would  not  have 
been  produced  unless  they  had  been 
there  to  consume  it. 
Tbere  is  no  inconsistency  be^weeo 


this  doctrine,  and  the  proposition  we 
before  maintained,  that  a  market  for 
commodities  does  not  constitute  em- 
ployment for  labour.*  The  labour  of 
the  agriculturists  was  already  pro- 
vided with  employment ;  they  are  not 
indebted  to  the  demand  of  the  new 
comers  for  being  able  to  maintain 
themselves.  What  that  demand  does 
for  them  is,  to  call  their  labour  into 
increased  vigour  and  efficiency ;  to 
stimulate  them,  by  new  motives,  to 
new  exertions.  Keither  do  the  new 
comers  owe  their  maintenance  and 
emplo^ent  to  the  demand  of  the  agri- 
cultunsts :  with  a  year's  subsistence  in 
store,  they  could  have  settled  side  by 
side  with  the  former  inhabitants,  and 
nroduced  a  siniilar  scanty  stock  of 
rood  and  necessaries.  Nevertheless,  we 
see  of  what  supreme  importance  to  the 

Sroductiveness  of  the  labour  of  pro- 
ucers,  is  the  existence  of  other  pro:- 
ducers  within  reach,  employed  in  a 
different  kind  of  industry.  The  power 
of  exchanging  the  products  of  one  kind 
of  labour  for  those  of  another,  is  a 
condition,  but  for  which,  there  would 
almost  always  be  a  smaller  quantity  of 
labour  altogether.  When  a  new  mar- 
ket is  opened  for  any  product  of  in- 
dustry, and  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
article  is  consequently  produced,  the 
increased  production  is  not  always  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  some  other 
product ;  it  is  often  a  new  creation,  the 
result  of  labour  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  unexerted ;  or  of  assist- 
ance rendered  to  labour  by  improve- 
mente  or  by  modes  of  co-operation  to 
which  recourse  would  not  nave  been 
had  if  an  inducement  had  not  been 
offered  for  raising  a  larger  produce.  . 

§  8.  From  these  considerations  it 
appears  that  a  country  will  seldom 
have  a  productive  agi-iculture,  unless  it 
has  a  large  town  population,  or  tho 
only  available  substitute,  a  largo  ex- 
port trade  in  agricultural  produce  to 
supply  a  population  elsewhere.  I  use 
the  phrase  town  population  for  short- 
ness, to  imply  a  population  non-agri- 
cultural; wluch  will  generally  be 
collected  in  towns  or  large  villages,  for 
*  Suptft,  pp.  40—66. 
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the  sake  of  combination  of  labour. 
The  application  of  this  truth  by  Mr. 
Wakefield  to  the  theory  of  colonization, 
has  excited  much  attention,  and  is 
doubtless  destined  to  excite  much 
more.  It  is  one  of  those  great  practical 
discoveries,  which,  once  made,  appear 
00  obvious  that  the  merit  of  making 
them  seems  less  than  it  is.  Mr. 
Wakefield  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  the  mode  of  planting  new  settle- 
ments, then  commonly  practised  — 
setting  down  a  number  of  families  side 
by  side,  each  on  its  piece  of  land,  all 
employing  themselves  in  exactly  the 
same  manner, — though  in  favourable 
circumstances  it  may  assure  to  those 
families  a  rude  abundance  of  mere 
necessaries,  can  never  be  other  than 
unfavourable  to  great  production  or 
rapid  growth:  and  his  system  con- 
sists of  arrangements  for  securing  that 
every  colony  shall  have  from  the  first 
a  town  population,  bearing  due  propor- 
tion to  its  agricultural,  and  that  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  shall  not  be  so 
widely  scattered  as  to  be  deprived  by 
distance,  of  the  benefit  of  that  town 
population  as  a  market  for  their  pro- 
auce.  The  principle  on  which  the 
scheme  is  founded,  does  not  depend  on 
any' theory  respecting  the  superior  pro- 
ductiveness of  land  held  in  large 
portions,  and  cultivated  by  hired  la- 
bour. Supposing  it  true  that  land 
yields  the  greatest  produce  when 
divided  into  small  properties  and  cul- 
tivated by  peasant  proprietors,  a  town 
population  would  be  just  as  necessary 
to  induce  those  proprietors  to  raise 
that  larger  produce :  and  if  they  were 
too  far  from  the  nearest  seat  of  non- 
agricultural  industry  to  use  it  as  a 
market  for  disposing  of  their  surplus, 
and  thereby  supplying  their  other 
wants,  neither  that  surplus  nor  any 
equivalent  for  it  would,  generally 
speaking,  be  produced. 

It  is,  above  all,  the  deficiency  of 
town  population  which  limits  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  industry  of  a  country 
like  India.  The  agriculture  of  India  is 
/)nducted  entirelv  on  the  system  of 
^mall  holdings.  There  is,  however,  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  combination  of 
UboDT.    The  yiJlage  in§titutionB  nud 


customs,  which  are  the  real  framework 
of  Indian  society,  make  provision  for 
joint  action  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
seen  to  be  necessary;  or  where  they 
fail  to  do  so,  the  government  (when 
tolerably  well  administered)  steps  in, 
and  by  an  outlay  from  the  revenue, 
executes  by  combined  labour  the  tanks, 
embankments,  and  works  of  irrigation, 
which  are  indispensable.  The  imple- 
ments and  processes  of  agriculture  are 
however  so  wretched,  that  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  in  spite  of  great  natural 
fertility  and  a  climate  highly  favourable 
to  vegetation,  is  miserably  small :  and 
the  land  might  be  made  to  yield  food 
in  abundance  for  many  more  than  the 

S resent  number  of  inhabitants,  without 
eparting  from  the  system  of  small 
holdings.  But  to  this  the  stimulus  is 
wanting,  which  a  large  town  popula- 
tion, connected  with  the  rural  districts 
by  easy  and  unexpensive  means  of 
communication,  would  afford.  That 
town  population,  again,  does  not  grow 
up,  because  the  few  wants  and  unas- 
piring spirit  of  the  cultivators  (.joined 
until  lately  with  great  insecurity  of 
property,  from  mihtary  and  fiscal  ra- 
pacity) prevent  them  from  attempting 
to  become  consumers  of  town  produce. 
In  these  circumstances  the  best  chance 
of  an  early  development  of  the  produc- 
tive resources  of  India,  consists  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  its  export  of  agricul- 
tural produce  (cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
cofiee,  &c.)  to  tne  markets  of  Europe. 
The  producers  of  these  articles  are 
consumers  of  food  supplied  by  their 
fellow-agriculturists  in  India ;  and  the 
market  thus  opened  for  surplus  food 
will,  if  accompanied  by  good  govern- 
ment, raise  up  by  degrees  more  ex- 
tended wants  and  desires,  directed 
either  towards  European  commodities, 
or  towards  things  which  will  reqim^e 
for  their  production  in  India  a  larger 
manufacturing  population. 

§  4.  Thus  far  of  the  separation  of 
employments,  a  form  of  the  combina- 
tion of  labour  without  which  there  can- 
not be  the  first  rudiments  of  industrial 
civilization.  But  when  thla  ae^sjc^XAaxL 
is  thoroughly  eBta\)^B\ie^\  -^'WiW.'^^'^ 
become  toe  g^nexaV  1^x8^1%^^  iot  ^oi*^ 
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producer  to  supply  many  others  with 
one  commodity,  and  to  be  supplied  bv 
others  with  most  of  the  things  which 
he  consumes;  reasons  not  less  real, 
though  less  imperative,  invite  to  a 
fui-ther  extension  of  the  same  principle. 
It  is  found  that  the  productive  power 
of  labour  is  increased  by  carrying  the 
separation  further  and  further;  by 
breaking  down  more  and  more  e\ery 
process  of  industry  into  parts,  so  that 
each  labourer  shall  confine  himself  to 
an  ever  smaller  number  of  simple  ope- 
rations. And  thus,  in  time,  arise  those 
remarkable  cases  of  what  is  called  the 
division  of  labour,  with  which  all 
i-eaders  on  subjects  of  this  nature  are 
familiar.  Adam  Smith's  illustration 
from  pin-making,  though  so  well 
known,  is  so  much  to  the  point,  that  I 
will  venture  once  more  to  transcribe  it. 
"The  business  of  making  a  pin  is 
divided  into  about  eighteen  distinct 
operations.  One  man  draws  out  the 
wire,  another  straights  it,  a  third  cuts 
it,  a  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at 
the  top  for  receiving  the  head ;  to 
make  the  head  requires  two  or  three 
distinct  operations ;  to  put  it  on,  is  a 
peculiar  business ;  to  whiten  the  pins 
IS  another ;  it  is  even  a  trade  by  itself 

to  put  them  into  the  paper 

I  have  seen  a  small  manufactory  where 
ten  men  onlv  were  employed,  and 
where  some  of  them,  consequently,  per- 
formed two  or  three  distinct  operations. 
But  though  they  were  very  poor,  and 
therefore  but  indifferently  accommo- 
dated with  the  necessary  machinery, 
they  could,  when  they  exerted  them- 
selves, make  among  them  about  twelve 
pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.  There  are  in 
a  pound  upwards  of  four  thousand  pins 
of  a  middhng  size.  Those  ten  persons, 
therefore,  could  make  among  them  up- 
wards of  forty-eight  thousand  pins  in  a 
day.  Each  person,  therefore,  making 
a  tenth  part  of  forty-eight  thousand 
pins,  might  be  considered  as  making 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  pins  in  a 
day.  But  if  they  had  all  wrought 
separately  and  independently,  and  with- 
out any  of  them  having  been  educated 
to  this  peculiar  business,  they  cer- 
tainly could  not  each  of  them  have  made 
tv  enty,  perhaps  not  one  pin  in  a  day.'* 


M.  Say  fm-nishes  a  still  strong! 
example  of  the  effects  of  division 
of  labour — from  a  not  very  important 
branch  of  industry  certainly,  the  manu- 
facture of  playing  cards.  "  It  is  said 
by  those  engaged  in  the  business,  that 
each  card,  that  is,  a  piece  of  paste- 
board of  the  size  of  the  hand,  before 
being  ready  for  sale,  does  not  undergo 
fewer  than  seventy  operations,  every 
one  of  which  might  be  the  occupation 
of  a  distinct  class  of  workmen.  And 
if  there  are  not  seventy  classes  of  work- 
people in  each  card  manufactory,  it  is 
because  the  division  of  labour  is  not 
carried  so  far  as  it  might  be ;  because 
the  same  workman  is  charged  with 
two,  three,  or  four  distinct  operations. 
The  influence  of  this  distribution  of 
employments  is  immense.  I  have  seen 
a  card  manufactory  where  thirty  work- 
men produced  daily  fifteen  thousand 
five  hundred  cards,  being  above  five 
hundred  cards  for  each  labourer ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  if  each  of 
these  workmen  were  obliged  to  perform 
all  the  operations  himself,  even  suppo- 
sing him  a  practised  hand,  he  would 
not  perhaps  complete  two  cards  in  a 
day :  and  the  thirtv  workmen,  instead 
of  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  cards, 
would  make  only  sixty."* 

In  watchmaking,  as  Mr.  Babbage 
observes,  "it  was  stated  in  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  there  are  a  hundred 
and  two  distinct  branches  of  this  art, 
to  each  of  which  a  boy  may  be  put  ap- 
prentice ;  and  that  he  only  learns  his 
master's  department,  and  is  unable, 
after  his  apprenticeship  has  expired, 
without  subsequent  instruction,  to 
work  at  any  other  branch.^  The  watch- 
finisher,  whose  business  it  is  to  put 
together  the  scattered  parts,  is  the  only 
one,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  two 
persons,  who  can  work  in  any  other  de- 
partment than  his  own."t 

♦  Sat,  Cottr*  eCEconomi*  PolUupit  Pra- 
tique.  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  economy  of 
labour  occasioned  by  this  minute  division  of 
occupations,  that  an  article,  the  production 
of  which  is  the  result  of  such  a  multitude  of 
manual  operations,  can  be  sold  for  a  trifling 
sum. 

t  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Mam^a/9' 
^rety  3rd  EditiOQ,  p.  201. 
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i  5.  The  causes  of  the  increased 
efficiency  given  to  labour  by  the  divi- 
fiion  of  employments  are  some  of  them 
too  familij\r  to  require  specification; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  them.  By  Adam 
JSmith  they  are  reduced  to  three. 
"  First,  the  increase  of  dexterity  in 
every  ^rticular  workman ;  secondly, 
the  savmg  of  the  time  which  is  com- 
monly lost  in  passing  from  one  species 
of  work  to  another ;  and  lastly,  the  in- 
vention of  a  great  number  of  machines 
which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour, 
and  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of 
many.'* 

Of  these,  the  increase  of  dexterity  of 
the  individual  workman  is  the  most  ob- 
vious and  universal.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  a  thing  has  been  done 
oftener  it  will  be  done  better.  That 
depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
workman,  and  on  the  degree  in  which 
his  mind  works  along  with  his  hands. 
But  it  will  be  done  more  easily.  The 
organs  themselves  acquire  greater 
power:  the  muscles  employed  grow 
stronger  by  frequent  exercise,  the 
sinews  more  pliant,  and  the  mental 
powers  more  emcient,  and  less  sensible 
of  fatigue.  What  can  be  done  easily 
has  at  least  a  better  chance  of  being 
done  well,  and  is  sure  to  be  done  more 
expeditiously.  What  was  at  first  done 
slowly  comes  to  be  done  quickly  ;  what 
was  at  first  done  slowly  with  accuracj' 
is  at  last  done  quickly  with  equal  ac- 
curacy. This  is  as  true  of  mental  opera- 
tions as  of  bodily.  Even  a  child,  after 
much  practice,  sums  up  a  column  of 
figures  with  a  rapidity  which  resembles 
intuition.  The  act  of  speaking  any 
language,  of  reading  fluently,  oi  plav- 
ing  music  at  sight,  are  cases  as  remark- 
able as  they  are  familiar.  Among 
bodily  acts,  dancing,  gjrmnastic  exer- 
cises, ease  and  brilhancy  of  execution 
on  a  musical  instrument,  are  examples 
of  the  rapidity  and  facility  acquired  by 
repetition,  m  simpler  manual  opera- 
tions, the  effect  is  of  course  still  sooner 
produced.  "The  rapidity,"  Adam 
Dmith  observes,  "  with  which  some  of 
the  rjperations  of  certain  manufactures 
are  performed,  exceeds  what  the  hmuan 
band  could,  by  those  who  have  never  seen 


them,  be  supposed  capable  of  acquir- 
ing."* This  skill  is,  naturally,  at- 
tained after  shorter  practice,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  division  of  labour  is  more 
minute;  and  will  not  be  attained  in 
the  same  degree  at  all,  if  the  workman 
has  a  greater  variety  of  operations  to 
execute  than  allows  of  a  sufficiently 
frequent  repetition  of  each.  The  ad- 
vantage is  not  confined  to  the  greater 
efiiciencv  ultimately  attained,  but  in- 
cludes also  the  diminished  loss  of  time, 
and  waste  of  material,  in  learning  the 
art.  "  A  certain  quantitv  of  material," 
says  Mr.  Babbage,f  "  will  in  all  cases 
be  consumed  unprofitably,  or  spoiled, 
by  everv  person  who  learns  an  art; 
and  as  he  applies  himself  to  each  new 
process,  he  will  waste  some  of  the  raw 
material,  or  of  the  partly  manufactured 
commodity.  But  if  each  man  commits 
this  waste  in  acquiring  successively 
every  process,  the  quantity  of  waste 
will  be  much  greater  than  if  each  per- 
son confine  his  attention  to  one  process." 
And  in  general  each  will  be  much 
sooner  qualified  to  execute  his  one  pro- 
cess,  if  he  be  not  distracted  while  learn- 
ing it,  by  the  necessity  of  learning 
others. 

The  second  advantage  enumerated 
by  Adam  Smith  as  arising  from  the 
division  of  labour,  is  one  on  which  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  more  stress 
is  laid  by  him  and  others  than  it 
deserves.  To  do  full  justice  to 
his  opinion,  I  will  quote  his  o^vn 
exposition  of  it.  "The  advantage 
which  is  gained  by  saving  the  time 

*  '*  In  astronomical  observations,  the 
senses  of  the  operator  are  rendered  so  acute 
by  habit,  that  he  can  estimate  differences  of 
time  to  the  tenth  of  a  second ;  and  ac^nst  his 
measuring  instrument  to  graduations  of 
which  five  thousand  occupy  only  an  inch. 
It  is  the  same  throughout  the  commonest 
processes  of  manufacture.  A  child  who 
fastens  on  the  heads  of  pins  will  repeat  an 
operation  requiring  several  distinct  motions 
of  the  muscles  one  hundred  times  a  minute 
for  several  successive  hours.  In  a  recent 
Manchester  paper  it  was  stated  that  a 
peculiar  sort  of  twist  or  '  gimp,'  which  cost 
three  shillings  making  when  first  introduced, 
was  now  manufactured  for  one  penny;  and 
this  not,  as  usually,  by  the  invention  of  a 
new  machine,  but  solely  through  the  in- 
creased dexterity  of  the  workman.*' — Edin^ 
burgh  Bsview  for  January  18 19,  p  81. 
t  P*«e  171. 
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commonly  lost  in  passing  from  one 
flort  of  work  to  another,  is  much 
greater  than  we  should  at  first  view  be 
apt  to  imagine  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
<3as8  very  quickly  from  one  k>»d  of 
work  to  another,  that  is  carried  on  in 
d  different  pUce,  and  with  quite  differ- 
ent tools.  A  country  weaver,  who 
cultivates  a  small  farm,  must  lose  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  passing  from  his 
loom  to  the  field,  and  from  the  field  to 
his  loom.  When  the  two  trades  can 
be  carried  on  in  the  same  workhouse, 
the  loss  of  time  is  no  doubt  much  less. 
It  is  even  in  this  case,  however,  very 
considerable.  A  man  commonly  saun- 
"^ers  a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from 
one  sort  of  emplojrment  to  another. 
When  he  first  begins  the  new  work, 
he  is  seldom  very  keen  and  hearty; 
his  mind,  as  they  say,  does  not  go  to 
it,  and  for  some  time  he  rather  trifles 
than  applies  to  ^ood  purpose.  The 
habit  of  sauntering  and  of  indolent 
careless  application,  which  is  naturally, 
or  rather  necessarily  acquired  bj  every 
country  workman  who  is  obliged  to 
change  his  work  and  his  tools  every 
half  hour,  and  to  apply  his  hand  in 
twenty  different  ways  almost  every 
day  of  his  life,  renders  him  almost 
always  slothful  and  lazy,  and  incapable 
of  any  vigorous  application  even  on  the 
most  pressing  occasions."  This  ^  is 
surely  a  most  exaggerated  description 
of  the  inefficiency  of  country  labour, 
where  it  has  any  adequate  motive  to 
exertion.  Few  workmen  change  their 
work  and  their  tools  oftener  than  a 
gardener;  is  he  usually  incapable  of 
vigorous  application?  Many  of  the 
higher  descnption  of  artisans  have  to 
perform  a  great  multiplicity  of  opera- 
tions with  a  variety  of  tools.  They  do 
not  execute  each  of  these  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  factory  work- 
man performs  his  single  operation; 
but  tney  are,  except  in  a  merely 
manual  sense,  more  skilful  labourers, 
and  in  all  senses  whatever  more  ener- 
getic. 

Mr.  Babbage,  following  in  the  track 
of  Adam  Smith,  says,  "When  the 
human  hand,  or  the  human  head,  has 
been  for  some  time  occupied  in  any 
kind    of  work|  it    cannot    instantly 
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change  its  employment  with  fall  e&ct 
The  muscles  of  the  limbs  employed 
have  acquired  a  flexibility  during  their 
exertion,  and  those  not  in  action  a 
stiffiiess  during  rest,  which  renders 
eveiy  change  slow  and  unequal  in  the 
commencement.  Long  habit  also  pn> 
duces  in  the  muscles  exercised  a  capa- 
city for  enduring  fatigue  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  they  could  support 
under  other  circumstances.  A  similar 
result  seems  to  take  place  in  any  change 
of  mental  exertion;  the  attention 
bestowed  on  the  new  subject  not  being 
so  perfect  at  first  as  it  becomes  after 
some  exercise.  The  employment  of 
different  tools  in  the  successive  pro- 
cesses, is  another  cause  of  the  loss  of 
time  in  changing  from  one  operation 
to  another.  K  these  tools  are  simple, 
and  the  change  is  not  frequent,  the 
loss  of  time  is  not  considerable;  but 
in  many  processes  of  the  arts,  thd  tools 
are  of  ^at  delicacy,  requiring  accu- 
rate adjustment  every  time  they  are 
used;  and  in  many  cases,  the  time 
employed  in  adjusting  bears  a  large 
proportion  to  that  employed  in  using 
the  tool.  The  sliding-rest,  the  divi- 
ding and  the  drilling  engine  are  of  this 
kind :  and  hence,  in  manufactories  of 
sufficient  extent,  it  is  found  to  be  good 
economy  to  keep  one  machine  con- 
stantly employed  in  one  kind  of  work : 
one  lathe,  for  example,  having  a  screw 
motion  to  its  slidmg-rest  along  the 
whole  length  of  its  bed,  is  kept  con- 
stantly making  ©ylinders ;  ^  another, 
having  a  motion  for  equalizing  the 
velocity  of  the  work  at  the  point  at 
which  it  passes  tlM  tool,  is  Kept  for 
facing  surfaces ;  whilst  a  third  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  cutting  wheels." 

I  am  very  far  from  implying  th^ 
these  different  considerations  are  of  no 
weight ;  but  I  think  there  are  counter- 
considerations  which  are  overlooked. 
If  one  kind  of  muscular  or  mental  la- 
bour is  different  from  another,  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  to  some  extent  a  rest 
from  that  other ;  and  if  the  greatest 
vigour  is  not  at  once  obtainea  in  the 
second  occupation,  neither  could  the 
first  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged 
without  some  relaxation  of  energy. 
It  IB  a  matter  of  common  experience 
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that  a  change  of  occupation  will  often 
afford  relief  where  complete  repose 
would  otherwise  be  necessar^r,  ^nd  that 
a  person  can  work  many  mpf6  hours 
without  fatigue  at  a  succession  of  oc- 
cupatioiis,  than  if  confined  during  the 
whole  time  to  one.  Different  occupa- 
tions employ  different  muscles,  or 
different  energies  of  the  mind,  some 
of  which  rest  and  are  refreshed  while 
Qthers  work.  Bodily  labour  itself  rests 
from  mental,  and  'conversely.  The 
yariety  itself  hks  '^n  invigorating 
effect  on  what,  for  want  of  a  more  phi> 
losophical  appellation,  we  must  term 
the  animal  spirits ;  so  important  to 
the  efficiency  of  all  work  not  mechani- 
cal, and  not  unimportant  even  to  that. 
The  comparative  weight  due  to  these 
considerations  is  different  with  differ- 
ent individuals ;  some  are  niore  fitted 
than  others  for  persistency  jn  one 
occupation,  and  less  fit  for  change ; 
they  require  longer  to  get  the  steam 
up  (to  use  a  metaphor  now  common) ; 
the  irk^meness  (^  setting  to  work  lasts 
longer,  and  it  requires  more  time  to 
bring  their  faculties  into  fidl  play,  and 
therefore  when  this  is  pijce  done,  they 
do  not  like  to  leave  off,  but  go  on  long 
without  intermission,  even  to  the  in- 
jury of  their  health. '  Tem^rament 
nas  something  to"  do  with  these  differ- 
ences. There  are  people  whose  facul- 
ties seem  by  nature  to  come  slowly 
into  action,  and  to  accomplish  little 
until  they  have  been  a  long  time 
employed*  Others,  again,  get^  into 
action  rapidly,  but  cannot,  without 
exhaustion,  continue  long.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  most  other  things, 
though  natural  differences  are  some- 
thing, habit  is  much  more.  The  habit 
of  passing  rapidly  from  one  occupation 
to  another  may  be  acquired,  like  other 
habits,  by  early  cultivation ;  and  when 
it  is  acquired,  there  is  none  of  the 
sauntering  which  Adam  Smith  speaks 
cif  after  each  change;  no  want  of 
energy  and  interest,  but  the  workman 
comes  to  each  part  of  his  occupation 
with  a  freshness  and  a  spirit  which  he 
does  not  retain  if  he  persists  in  any 
one  part  (unless  in  case  of  unusual 
•xcitement)  beyond  the  length  of  time 
to  which  he  is  accustomea.    Women  | 
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are  usually  (at  least  in  their  present 
social  circumstances)  of  far  greater 
ver«iatility  than  men ;  and  the  present 
topic  is  an  instance  among  multitudes, 
how  little  the  ideas  and  experience  oi 
women  have  yet  counted  for,  in  form- 
ing the  opinions  of  inarikind.  There 
are  few  women  who  would  not  reject  the 
idea  that  work  is  made  vigorous  by  being 
protracted,  and  is  inefi&c.ient  for  some 
time  after  changing  to  a  new  thing. 
Even  in  this  case,  habit,  I  l)<elieve, 
much  more  than  iiature,  is  the  cause 
of  the  difference.  The  (x;cupatioiis  of 
nine  out  of  every  ten  men  are  special, 
those  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  women 

feneral,  embracing^  a  multitude  of 
etails,  each  of  which  requires  very 
little  time.  Women  are  in  the  cou- 
stant  practice  of  passing  quickly  froin 
one  mianual,  and  still  more  from  one 
mental  operation  to  anotl^er,  which 
therefore  rarely,  costs  them  either  effort 
or  loss  of  time,  while  a  man*s  occupation 
generally  consists  in  working  steadily 
for  a  long  time  at  one  thing,  or  one 
very  limited  class  of  things.  But  the 
situations  are  sometimes  reversed,  and 
with  them  the  characters.  Women 
are  noi  found  less  efficient  than  men 
for  the  uniformity  of  factory  work,  or 
they  would  not  so  generally  be  em- 
ployed for  it ;  and  a  inan  who  has 
cultivated  the  habit  of  turning  his 
hand  to  maiiy  things,  far  from  oeiiig 
the  slbthfiil  and  lazy  "person,  described 
by  Adani  Smith,  is  usually  remarkably 
lively  and  active.  ,  It  is  true,  however, 
that  change  of  occupJEition  may  be  too 
frequent  even  Tor  the  most  versatile. 
Incessant  variety  ia  even  more  fa- 
tiguing than  perpetual  sameness. 

The  third  advantage  attributed  by 
Adam  Smith  to  the  division  of  labour, 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  real.  Inven- 
tions tending  to  save  labour  in  a  par- 
ticular operation,  are  more  likely  to 
occur  to  any  one  in  proportion  as  his 
thoughts  are  intensely  directed  to  that 
occupation,  and  continually  employed 
upon  it.  A  person  is  not  so  likely  to 
make  practical  improvements  in  one 
department  of  thmgs,  whose  attention 
is  very  much  diverted  to  others.  Biit. 
in  this,  much  more  depends  on  general 
inteUigenee  and  habitoial  %A\mV|  ^ft^fl 
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mind,  than  on  exclusiveness  of  occupa- 
tion; and  if  that  exclusiveness  is 
carried  to  a  degree  unfavourahle  to  the 
cultivation  of  intelligence,  there  will  be 
more  lost  in  this  kind  of  advantage 
than  gained.  We  may  add,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  making 
inventions,  when  they  are  once  made, 
the  increased  efficiency  of  labour  is 
owing  to  the  invention  itself,  and  not 
to  the  division  of  labour. 

The  greatest  advantage  (next  to  the 
dexterity  of  the  workmen)  derived  from 
the  minute  division  of  labour  which 
takes  place  in  modem  manufacturing 
industry,  is  one  not  mentioned  by 
Adam  Smith,  but  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Babbage ;  the 
more  economical  distribution  of  labour, 
by  classing  the  work-people  according 
to  their  capacity.  Difierent  parts  of 
the  same  series  of  operations  require 
unequal  degrees  of  skill  and  bodilv 
strength;  and  those  who  have  skill 
enough  for  the  most  difficult,  or 
strength  enough  for  the  hardest  parts 
of  the  labour,  are  made  much  more 
useful  bv  being  employed  solely  in 
them ;  the  operations  which  every- 
body is  capable  of,  being  left  to  those 
who  are  fit  for  no  others.  Production 
is  most  efficient  when  the  precise 
quantity  of  skill  and  strength,  wnich  is 
required  for  each  part  of  the  process, 
•8  employed  in  it,  and  no  more.  The 
operation  of  pin-making  requires,  it 
seems,  in  its  difierent  parts,  such 
difierent  degrees  of  skill,  that  the  wages 
earned  by  the  persons  employed  vary 
from  fourpence  Iialfpenny  a  day  to  six 
shillings ;  and  if  the  workman  who  is 
paid  at  that  highest  rate  had  to  perfonn 
the  whole  process,  he  would  be  working 
a  part  of  his  time  with  a  waste  per 
day  equivalent  to  the  difierence  ue- 
tween  six  shillings  and  fourpence  half- 
penny. Without  reference  to  the  loss 
sustained  in  quantity  of  work  done,  and 
supposing  even  that  he  could  make  a 
pound  of  pins  in  the  same  time  in 
w^hich  ten  workmen  combining  their 
labour  can  make  ten  poxmds,  Mr.  Bab- 
bage computes  that  they  would  cost,  in 
making,  three  times  and  three-quarters 
Bs  much  as  they  now  do  bv  means  of 
liie   division  of  labour,     in    needlo- 


making,  he  adds,  the  difference  iVotild 
be  still  greater,  for  in  that,  the  scale 
of  remuneration  for  different  parts  of 
the  process  varies  from  sixpence  to 
twenty  shillings  a  day. 

To  the  advantage  which  consists  in 
extracting  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  utility  from  skill,  may  be  added  the 
analogous  one,  of  extracting  the  utmost 
possible  utility  from  tools.  "If  any 
man,"  says  an  able  writer,*  "  had  all 
the  tools  which  many  difierent  occupa- 
tions require,  at  least  three-fourths  of 
them  would  constantly  be  idle  and 
useless.  It  were  clearly  then  better, 
were  any  society  to  exist  where  each 
man  had  all  these  tools,  and  alternately 
carried  on  each  of  these  occupations, 
that  the  members  of  it  should,  if 
possible,  divide  them  amongst  them, 
each  restricting  himself  to  some  par- 
ticular employment.  The  advantages 
of  the  change  to  the  whole  community, 
and  therefore  to  every  individual  in  it, 
are  great.  In  the  drst  place,  the  va- 
rious implements,  being  in  constant 
emplojrment,  yield  a  better  return  for 
what  has  been  laid  out  in  procuring 
them.  In  consequence  their  owners 
can  ^  afford  to  have  them  of  better 
quality  and  more  complete  construc- 
tion. The  result  of  both  events  is,  that 
a  larger  provision  is  made  for  the 
fiitmre  wants  of  the  whole  society." 

§  6.  The  division  of  labour,  as  all 
writers  on  the  subject  have  remarked, 
is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market. 
If,  by  the  separation  of  pin-making 
into  ton  distinct  employments,  forty- 
eight  thousand  pins  can  be  made  in  a 
day,  this  separation  will  only  be  ad- 
visable if  the  number  of  accessible 
consumers  is  such  as  to  require,  eveiy 
day,  something  like  forty-eight  thou- 
sand pins.  If  there  is  only  a  demand' 
for  twenty-four  tl.0U5and,  the  division 
of  labour  can  only  bj  advantageously 
carried  to  the  extent  which  will  every 
day  produce  that  smaller  number. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  further  mode  in 
which  an  accession  of  demand  for 
a  commodity  tends    to   increase  the 

•  Statement  of  tome  New  PrindpUa  on  ths 
fubject  of  Politicnl  Economy ^  b,>  JoUn  Roik 
(Boston,  U.S.)  p.  164, 
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efficiency  of  the  labour  employed  in  its 
production.  The  extent  of  the  market 
may  be  limited  by  several  causes :  too 
small  a  population ;  the  population  too 
scattered  and  distant  to  be  easily  ac- 
cessible ;  deficiency  of  roads  and  water 
carriage ;  or,  finallj^,  the  population  too 
poor,  that  is,  their  collective  labour 
too  little  effective,  to  admit  of  their 
being  large  consumers.  In«V)lence, 
want  of  skill,  and  want  of  combination 
of  labour,  among  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  buvers  of  a  commodity, 
Umit,  therefore,  the  practicable  amount 
of  combination  of  labour  among  its  pro- 
ducers. Li  an  early  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, when  the  demand  of  any  par- 
ticular locality  was  necessarily  small, 
industry  only  flourished  among  those 
who  by  their  command  of  the  sea-coast 
or  of  a  navigable  river,  could  have  the 
whole  worl^  or  all  that  part  of  it 
which  lay  on  coasts  or  navigable  rivers, 
as  a  market  for  their  productions. 
The  increase  of  the  general  riches  of 
the  world,  when  accompanied  with 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  im- 
provements in  navigation,  and  inland 
communication  by  roads,  canals,  or 
railways,  tends  to  give  increased  pro- 
ductiveness  to  the  labour   of  every 


nation  in  particular,  by  enabling  each 
locality  to  supply  with  its  special 
products  so  much  larger  a  market,  that 
a  great  extension  of  the  division  of 
labour  in  their  production  is  an  ordl 
nary  consequence. 

The  division  of  labour  is  also  limited, 
in  many  cases,  by  the  nature  of  the 
employment.  Agriculture,  for  example, 
is  not  susceptible  of  so  great  a  division 
of  occupation  as  many  branches  of 
manufactures,  because  its  different 
operations  cannot  possibly  be  simul- 
taneous. One  man  cannot  be  always 
ploughing,  another  sowing,  and  another 
reaping.  A  workman  who  only  prac- 
tised one  agricultural  operation  would 
be  idle  eleven  months  of  the  year.  The 
same  person  may  perform  them  all  in 
succession,  and  have,  in  most  climates, 
a  considerable  amount  of  unoccupied 
time.  To  execute  a  great  agricultural 
improvement,  it  is  often  necessary  that 
many  labourers  should  work  together ; 
but  in  general,  except  the  few  whose 
business  is  superintendence,  they  all 
work  in  the  same  manner.  A  canal  or 
a  railway  embankment  cannot  be 
made  without  a  combination  of  many 
labourers ;  but  they  are  all  excavators, 
except  the  engineer  and  a  few  clerks. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  PRODUCTION  ON  ▲  LABGE,  AND   PBODUCTION  ON  ▲  SMALL  BOALB. 


§  1.  From  the  importance  of  com- 
bination of  labour,  it  is  an  obvious  con- 
clusion, that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  production  is  made  much  more 
effective  by  being  conducted  on  a  large 
scale.    Wnenever  it  is  essential  to  the 

E'eatest  efficiency  of  labour  that  many 
bourers  should  combine,  even  though 
only  in  the  way  of  Simple  Co-operation, 
the  scale  of  the  enterprise  must  be 
such  as  to  bring  many  labourers  to- 
gether, and  the  capital  must  be  large 
enough  to  maintain  them.  Still  more 
needful  is  this  when  the  nature  of  the 
employment  allows,  and  the  extent  of 
the    possible    market    encourages,  a 

F.B. 


considerable  division  of  labour.  Tlio 
larger  the  enterprise,  the  farther  the 
division  of  labour  may  be  carried.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  large 
manu&ctories.  Even  when  no  addi- 
tional subdivision  of  the  work  would 
follow  an  enlargement  of  the  operas 
tions,  there  will  be  good  economy  ii 
enlarging  them  to  the  point  at  which 
every  person  to  whom  it  is  convenient 
to  assign  a  special  occupation,  will 
have  full  employment  in  that  occupa- 
tion. This  point  is  well  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Babbage.* 
"  If  machinesbe  kept  working 
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the  twenty-four  bonrs,"  <whioh  ii 
denlly  the  only  economical  mode  of 
employing  ihem,)  "it  isnecessarj;  that 
gome  person  ghaU  attiind  to  fldmit  the 
workmen  at  th«  timo  they  relioTB  each 
other ;  and  whether  the  porter  or  other 
eerront  bo  employed  admit  one  person 
ot  twenty,  his  rest  will  be  equally  dis- 
turbed. It  will  also  be  neceaeaiy  oc 
Bionatlrto  a<^ust  or  repair  the  machii  , 
and  thia  can  be  done  much  better  by 
a  workman  accustomed  to  machine- 
making,  than  by  the  person  who  niea 
it.  Now,  Eince  the  good  perfortDance 
and  the  duration  of  machines  depend, 
tn  a.  very  great  extent,  u 

Bnake  or  imperfe 

aa    BOon  as  they   appear,    the 

Srompt  attention  of  a  woAman  rt  ' 
ent  on  the  spot  will  considerably 
duoo  the  eipenditure  arising  from  the 
vear  and  tear  of  the  machinery.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  single  lace-frame,  or  a 
nngle  loom,  tbia  would  be  too  oipenBira 
a  plan.  Here  then  arises  another 
urcumstance  which  tends  to  enlarge 
the  extent  of  a  factory.  It  onght  to 
consist  of  Bucb  a  number  of  machinea 
as  shall  occupy  the  whole  lime  of 
WOTkman  in  keeping  thi  ' 

extended  beTond  that 
BBttie  principle  of  econoTi  ^ 
out  the  necessity  of  doubhng  or  tripling 
the  number  of  machines,  in  order  1o 
employ  the  whole  time  of  two  or  throe 
Bkilful  workmen. 

"When  one  portion  of  the  workman's 
labour  consists  in  the  enertion  of  mere 
physical  force,  as  in  wearing,  and  in 
many  idmilar  arts,  it  will  aoon  occur  to 
the  manufacturer,  that  if  that  part 
were  oiecuted  by  a  steam-engine,  the 
might,  in  the  case  of  weav- 


them  in  order :  if 

at    number,    the 

principle  of  econoWiy  would  p<ont 


tend  b 


that  0 


e  already  t 


ippoi 


have  been  employed,  the  number  of 
looms  may  be  bo  arrao^ed  that  their 
time  shall  be  lidly  occapied  in  keeping 
the  steam-engine  and  the  looms   in 

"  Pursuing  the  some  piindples,  the 
manufactory  becomes  gnulualtr  so  en- 
lar^d,  that  tha  expense  of  Kgfatuig. 
dnrme  the  night  anoniita  to  a  cou- 
■dentble    sum :   and   aa    there   are 


already  attached  to  the  wtabHshmeBt 
ns  who  Hre  up  all  mghl^  and  can 
fore  constantly  attend  W  i^'and 
inginoer.i  to  make  and  keep  in  re- 
Loy  machineiT,  the  addition  of  an 
ratua  for  mating  gas  to  light  tha 
■y  lead»  to  a  new  extension,  at  the 
time  that  it  contribnteg,  by  di- 
ihing  the  expense  of  ligh^iig,  and 
risk  of  acddenta  from  Sra,  to  ts- 


« the  c( 


tofa 


Long  before  a  factory  has  reached 
uus  extent,  it  will  haTS  been  foimd 
necessary  to  oBtabliah  an  acconntant'i 
department,  with  clerks  to  pay  the 
workmen,  and  to  Bee  that  they  airiya 
at  their  stated  times;  and  tjiia  de- 
partment must  be  in  communication 
with  the  agents  who  purchase  the  raw 
produce,  and  with  thoae  who  sell  the 
manufactured  articU."  It  will  cost 
these  clerkaandaccountantslittlemoie 
time  and  trouhle  to  pay  a  large  number 
of  workmen  Ihan  a  small  number; 
to  check  the  acmunta  of  large  tronsoo- 
'"'"""  """"  ''  — 11.  If  the  bnsineai 
would  probably  be 


doubled  itself,  i 


to  double,  the  number  either  of  ac- 
conntants,  or  of  buying  and  selling 
agents.  Every  increase  of  business 
would  enable  (be  whol^  to  bo  Carried  on 
with  a  proportionally  smaller  amount 
of  labour. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  expenses  of  a 
business  do  not  increase  by  any  means 
proportionally  to  the  qnnntity  of  busi- 
ness. Let  us  take  as  an  example,  a 
set  of  operations  which  we  are  ao- 
customed  to  see  carried  on  by  one  great 
establishment,  that  of  the  Post  OfBce. 
Suppose  that  the  business,  let  us  say 
only  of  the  London  letter-poat,  instead 
of  being  centralized  in  a  sin^e  concern, 
were  divided  among  five  or  six  com- 
peting companies.  £ach  of  these  would 
be  obliged  to  maintain  almost  as  large 
an  establishment  as  is  now  snfGcient 
for  the  whole.  Since  eacji  must  arrange 
for  receiving  and  delivering  letters  in 
aU  parts  of  the  town,  each  must  send 
letter-carriers  into  eveir  street,  and 
almost  eveiy  alley,  and  this  loo  aa 
many  times  in  the  day  as  is  now  done 
hy  the  Post  Office,  if  the  service  is  to 
ho  as  well  perfbrmtd.   Each  mnst  hurt 
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an  office  for  receiving  letters  in  every 
neighbonrhood,  with  all  siibsidiaiy 
arrangements  for  collecting  the  letters 
from  the  different  offices  and  re-dl^ 
tributing  them.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  much-  gireater  number  of  superior 
officers  who  ^ould  be  reqinred  io  check 
and  control  the  subordinates,  implying 
not  oply  a  .greater  cost  in  salaries  for 
such  responsible  officers,  but  the  neces- 
sity, perhaps,  of  being  satisfied  in  many 
instances  with  an  inferior  standard  of 
qualification,  and.  so  fiuling  in.  the 
object.  ... 

whether  or  not  the  advantage  ob- 
tained by.  operating  on  a  large  scale 
preponderate  in  any  particular  case 
over  the  more  "wratchful  attention,  and 
greater' regard   to  minor    gains    and 
losses,  .lysually  found  in  smaU  establish^ 
ments,  can.,  be  ascertained,  in  a  state 
of  &&^  competition,  by  an  unfailing 
test.       Wherever    there    are    large 
and  small  establishments  in  the  same 
business,  Uiat  onp  of  the  two  which  in 
existing  circumstances  carries  on  the 
producnon  at  greatest  advantage,  will 
06  able.  to.  undersell  the  other.    The 
power,  at  permanently  underselling  can 
only,  generally  speaking,  be  derived 
from  increasea  effectiveness  of  labour ; 
and  this,  when  obtained  by  a  more  ex- 
tended (fivisioh  of  employment,  or  by 
a  classification  tending  to  a   better 
economy    of  skill,   always  implies  a 
ipreater  produce  from  the  same  labour, 
and  not  merely  the  same  produce  from 
less  labour:  it  increases  not  the  sur- 
plus only,  but  the  gross  produce  of 
industry.    If  an  increased  quantity  of 
the  particular  article  is  not  required, 
and  part  of  the  labourers  in  conse- 
quence  lose   their    e.mployment,    the 
capital  which  maintained  and  employed 
them  U  A^O  set  at  liberty;  and  the 
general  produce  of  the  countiy  is  in- 
creased, by.  some  other  application  of 
iheir  labour. 

Another  of  the  causes  of  large  manu- 
factories, however,  is  the  introduction 
of  processes  requiring  expensive  ma- 
chineiy.  Expensive  machinery  sup- 
posea  a  large  capital;  and  is  not  re- 
sorted to  except  with  the  intention  of 
producing,  and  the  hope  of  selling,  as 
nmctk  of  liie.  article  as  comes  up  to  jthe 


full  powers  of  the  machine.    For  both 
these  reasons,   wherever    costly    ma- 
chinery^ is  used,  the  large  system  of 
production    is    inevitable.     6ut    the 
power  of  underselling  is  not  in  this 
case  so  unerring  a  test  as  in  the  former, 
of  the  beneficial  efiect   on   the  total 
production   of  the   community.      The 
power  of  underselling  does  not  depend 
on  the  absolute  increase  of  produce, 
but  on  its  healing  an  increased  propor- 
tion to  the  expenses :  which,  as  was 
shown  in  a  former  chapter,*  it  may- 
do,  consistently  with  even  a  diminution 
of  the  gross  annual  produce.    By  the 
adoption  of  machinery,  a  circulating 
capital,   which  was  perpetually  con- 
aumed  and  reproduced,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  fixed  capital,  requiring 
only  a  small  annual  expense  to  keep  it 
up :  and  a  much  smaller  produce  will 
suffice  for  merely  covering   that  ex- 
pense, and  replacing  the  remaining 
circulating  capital   of  the    producer. 
The  machinery  therefore  might  answer 
perfectly  well  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
enable  him  to  undersell  his  competitors, 
though  the  effect  on  the  production  of 
the  country  might  be  not  an  increase 
but   a   diminution.     It   is  true,    the 
article  will  be  sold  cheaper,  and  there- 
fore, of  that  single  article,  there  will 
probably  be  not  a  smaller,  but  a  greater 
quantity  sold;   since  the  loss  to  the 
community  collectively  has  fallen  upon 
the  work-people,  and  they  are  not  the 
principal   customers,  if  customers  at 
all,  of^most  branches  of  manufacture. 
But  though  that  particular  branch  of 
industrv  may  extend  itself,  it  will  be 
by  replenishing  its  diminished  circu- 
lating capital  from  that  of  the  com- 
munity generally ;  and  if  the  labourers 
employed  in  that  department  escape 
loss  of  employment,  it  is  because  the 
k)ss  will  spread  itself  over  the  labouring 
people  *at  large.    If  any  of  them  are 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  unproduc 
tive  labourers,  supported  by  voluntary 
or  legal  charity,  tne  gross  produce  of 
the  country  is  to  that  extent  perma- 
nently diminished,  until  the  ominary 
progress  of  accumulation  makes  it  up : 
but  if  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  enable  them  to  bear  a  temi^ 
•  Supra,  cihttj^.^V.  (ft. 
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rary  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  super- 
seded labourers  become  absorbed  in 
other  employments,  their  labour  is 
itill  productive,  and  the  breach  in  the 
gross  produce  of  the  conmiunity  is  re- 
paired, though  not  the  detriment  to 
the  labourers.  I  have  restated  thie 
exposition,  which  has  already  been 
made  in  a  former  place,  to  impress 
more  strongly  the  truth,  that  a 
mode  of  production  does  not  of  neces- 
sity increase  the  productive  effect  of 
the  collective  labour  of  a  community, 
because  it  enables  a  particular  com- 
modity to  be  sold  cheaper.  The  one 
consequence  generally  accompanies  the 
other,  but  not  necessarily.  I  will  not 
here  repeat  the  reasons  I  formerly 
gave,  nor  anticipate  those  which  will 
be  given  more  fully  hereafter,  for  deem- 
ing the  exception  to  be  rather  a  case 
abstractedly  possible,  than  one  which 
is  frequently  realized  in  fact. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  saving  of 
labour  effected  by  substituting  the 
large  system  of  production  for  the 
small,  is  the  saving  in  the  labour  of 
the  capitalists  themselves.  If  a  hun- 
dred producers  with  small  capitals 
carry  on  separately  the  same  business, 
the  superintendence  of  each  concern 
will  probably  require  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  person  conducting  it,  suffi- 
ciently at  least  to  hinder  his  time  or 
thougnts  from  being  disposable  for  any- 
thing else :  while  a  single  manufac- 
turer possessing  a  capital  equal  to  the 
sum  of  theirs,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
clerks,  could  conduct  the  whole  of  their 
amount  of  business,  and  have  leisure 
too  for  other  occupations.  The  small 
capitalist,  it  is  true,  generally  com- 
bines with  the  business  of  direction 
some  portion  of  the  details,  which  the 
other  leaves  to  his  subordinates :  the 
small  farmer  follows  his  own  plough, 
the  small  tradesman  serves  in  his  own 
shop,  the  small  weaver  plies  his  own 
ioom.  But  in  this  very  union  of  func- 
tions there  is,  in  a  great  proportion  of 
cases,  a  want  of  economy.  The  prin- 
cipal in  the  concern  is  cither  wasting, 
in  the  routine  of  a  business,  qualities 
suitable  for  the  direction  of  it,  or  he  is 
only  fit  for  the  formei*,  and  then  the 
latter  will  be  ill  done.    I  must  observe 


however  that  I  do  not  attach,  to  this 
saving  of  labour,  the  importance  often 
ascribed  to  it.  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  more  labour  expended  in  the 
superintendence  of  many  small  capitals 
than  in  that  of  one  large  capital.  For 
this  labour  however  the  small  pro- 
ducers have  generally  a  full  compensa- 
tion, in  the  feeling  of  being  their  own 
masters,  and  not  servants  of  an  em- 
ployer. It  may  be  said,  that  if  they 
value  this  inde^ndence  they  will  sub- 
mit to  pay  a  price  for  it,  and  to  sell  at 
the  reduced  rates  occasioned  by  the 
competition  of  the  great  dealer  or  ma- 
nufacturer. But  they  cannot  always 
do  this  and  continue  to  gain  a  living. 
They  thus  gradually  disappear  from 
society.  After  having  consumed  their 
little  capital  in  prolonging  the  unsuc- 
cessful struggle,  they  either  sink  into 
the  condition  of  hired  labourers,  or  be- 
come dependent  on  others  for  support. 

§  2.  Production  on  a  large  scale  is 
greatly  promoted  hy  the  practice  of 
forming  a  large  capital  by  the  combi- 
nation of  many  small  contributions ;  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  formation  of 
joint  stock  companies.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  joint  stock  principle  are 
numerous  and  important. 

In  the  first  place,  many  undertakings 
require  an  amount  of  capital  beyond 
the  means  of  the  richest  individual  or 
private  partnership.  No  individual 
could  have  made  a  railway  from  Lon- 
don to  Liverpool ;  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
individual  could  even  work  the  traffic 
on  it,  now  when  it  is  made.  The  go- 
vernment indeed  could  have  done  both ; 
and  in  countries  where  the  practice  of 
co-operation  is  only  in  tne  earlier 
stages  of  its  growth,  the  government 
can  alone  be  looked  to  for  any  of  the 
works  for  which  a  great  combination 
of  means  is  requisite ;  because  it  can 
obtain  those  means  by  compulsory 
taxation,  and  is  already  accustomed  to 
the  conduct  of  large  operations.  For 
reasons,  however,  which  are  tolerably 
well  known,  andof  which  we  shall  treat 
fully  hereafter,  government  agency  for 
the  conduct  of  industrial  operations  is 
generally  one  of  the  least  eli^ble  r»- 
sources,  when  any  oth«r  is  availablo. 
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Next,  there  are  undertakings  whicli 
individuals  are  not  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  perfonning,  but  which  thev 
cannot  perform  on  the  scale  and  with 
the  continuity  which  are  ever  more 
and  more  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
a  society  in  an  advancing  state.  In- 
dividuals are  quite  capable  of  despatch- 
ing ships  from  England  to  any  or  every 
part  of  the  world,  to  carry  passengers 
and  letters ;  the  thing  was  done  before 
joint  stock  companies  for  the  purpose 
were  heard  of.  But  when,  from  the 
increase  of  population  and  transactions, 
as  well  as  of  means  of  payment,  the 
public  will  no  longer  content  them- 
selves with  occasional  opportunities, 
but  require  the  certainty  that  packets 
shall  start  regularly,  for  some  places 
once  or  even  twice  a  day,  for  others 
once  a  week,  for  others  tnat  a  steam 
ship  of  great  size  and  expensive  con- 
struction shall  depart  on  fixed  days 
twice  in  each  month,  it  is  evident  that 
to  afford  an  assurance  of  keeping  up 
with  punctuality  such  a  circle  of  costly 
operations,  requires  a  much  larger 
capital  and  a  much  larger  staff  of 
qualified  subordinates  than  can  be 
commanded  by  an  individual  capitalist. 
There  are  other  cases,  again,  in  which 
though  the  business  might  be  perfectly 
well  transacted  with  small  or  mode- 
rate capitals,  the  guarantee  of  a  great 
subscribed  stock  is  necessary  or  desir- 
able as  a  security  to  the  public  for  the 
fulfilment  of  pecuniary  engagements. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
nature  of  the  business  requires  that 
numbers  of  persons  should  be  willing 
to  trust  the  concern  with  their  money : 
as  in  the  business  of  banking,  and 
that  of  insurance :  to  both  of  which 
the  joint  stock  principle  is  eminently 
adapted.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  folly 
and  jobbery  of  the  rulers  of  mankind, 
that  until  a  late  period  the  joint  stock 
principle,  as  a  general  resort,  was  in 
this  country  interdicted  by  law  to  these 
two  modes  of  business ;  to  banking 
altogether,  and  to  insurance  in  the 
department  of  sea  risks ;  in  order  to 
bestow  a  lucrative  monopoly  on  par- 
ticular establishments  which  the  go- 
vernment was  pleased  exceptionally  to 
license,  namely  the  Bank  of  England, 


and  two  insurance  companies,  the  Lon- 
don and  the  Royal  Excnange. 

Another  advantage  of  joint  stock,  or 
associated  management,  is  its  incident 
of  publi  city.  This  i  s  not  an  invariable, 
but  it  is  a  natural,  consequence  of  the 
joint  stock  principle,  and  might  be,  aa 
in  some  important  cases  it  already  is, 
compulsory.  In  banking,  insurance, 
and  other  businesses  which  depend 
wholly  on  confidence,  publicity  is  a  still 
more  important  element  of  success  than 
a  large  subscribed  capitaL  A  heavy 
loss  occurring  in  a  private  bank  may  be 
kept  secret;  even  though  it  were  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  cause  the  ruin  of 
the  concern,  the  banker  may  still  carry 
it  on  for  years,  trying  to  retrieve  its  po- 
sition, only  to  fall  in  the  end  with  8 
greater  crash:  but  this  cannot  so  easilj 
happen  in  the  case  of  a  joint  stock  con^ 
pany  whose  accounts  are  publisher 
periodically.  The  accounts,  even  if 
cooked,  still  exercise  some  check ;  and 
the  suspicions  of  shareholders,  breaking 
out  at  the  general  meetings,  put  the 
public  on  their  guard. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of 
joint  stock  over  individual  manage- 
ment. But  if  we  look  to  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  we  shall  find  that  indi- 
vidual management  has  also  very  great 
advantages  over  joint  stock.  The  chief 
of  these  is  the  much  keener  interest  of 
the  managers  in  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  administration  of  a  joint  stock 
association  is,  in  the  main,  adminis- 
tration by  hired  servants.  Even  the 
committee,  or  board  of  directors,  who 
are  supposed  to  superintend  the  manage- 
ment, and  who  do  really  appoint  and 
remove  the  managers,  have  no  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  good  working  of 
the  concern  beyond  the  shares  they  in- 
dividually hold,  which  are  always  a 
very  small  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
association,  and  in  general  out  a  small 
part  of  the  fortunes  of  the  directors 
themselves ;  and  the  part  they  take  in 
the  management  usually  divides  their 
time  with  many  other  occupations,  of 
as  great  or  greater  importance  to  their 
own  interest ;  the  business  being  the 
principal  concern  of  no  one  except  those 
who  are  hired  to  cwr;f  \t  qw»     ^>jX 
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experience  sbows,  and  proverbs,  the  ex- 

Eression  of  popular  experience,  attest, 
ow  inferior  is  the  quality  of  hired 
servants,  compared  with  the  ministra- 
tion of  those  personally  interested  in 
the  work,  and  now  indispensable,  when 
hired  service  must  be  employed,  is 
**  the  master's  eye"  to  watch  over  it. 

The  successful  conduct  of  an  indns- 
trial  enterprise  requires  two  quite  dis-, 
tinct  qualifications :  fidelity,  and  zeaL 
The  fidelity  of  the  hired  managers  of  a 
concern  it  is  possible  to  secure.  When 
their  work  admits  of  being  reduced  to 
a  definite  set  of  rulejs,  the  violation  of 
these  is  a  matter  on  which  conscience 
cannot  easily  blind  itself,  and  on  which 
responsibility  may  be  enforced  by  the 
loss  of  employment.  But  to  carrv  on  a 
great  business  successfully,  requires  a 
nimdred  thip^s  whioh,  as  they  cannot 
be  defined  bemrehand,  it  is  impossible 
to  convert  into  distinct  and  positive, 
obligations.  First  and  principally,  it 
requires  that  the  directing  mind  should 
be  incessantly  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  shoula  be  continually  laying 
schemes  by  which  greater  profit  may 
be  obtained,  or  expense  saved.  This 
intensity  of  interest  in  the  subject  it  is 
seldom  to  be  expected  that  any  one 
should  feel,  who  is  conducting  a  busi- 
ness as  the  hired  servant  and  for  the 
profit  of  another.  There  are  experi- 
ments in  human  affairs  which  are  con« 
elusive  on  the  point.  Look^  at  the 
whole  class  of  rulers,  and  ministers  of 
state.  The  work  they  are  entrusted 
with,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
and  exciting  of  all  occupations;  the  per- 
sonal share  which  they  themselves  reap 
of  the  national  benents  or  misfortunes 
which  befal  the  state  under  their  rule, 
is  far  from  trifling,  and  the  rewards 
and  punishments  which  they  may  ex- 
pect from  public  estimation  are  of  the 
plain  and  palpable  kind  which  are 
most  keenly  felt  and  most  widely  ap- 
preciated. Yet  how  rare  a  thing  is  it 
to  find  a  statesman  in  whom  iQ^utal 
indolence  is  not  stronger  than  all  these 
inducements.  How  infinitesimal  is  the 
proportion  who  trouble  themselves  to 
ibrm,  or  even  to  attend  to^  plans  of 
pubUc  improvement,  unless  when  it  is 
fck     made  stiU  more  troublesome  to  them 


to  remain  inactive ;  or  who  hxiyf^  any 
other  real  desire  than  that  of  rubbing 
on,  so  as  to  escape  general  blame.  On 
a  smaller  scale,  all  who  have  ever  em- 
ployed hired  labour  have  had  ample 
experience  of  the  efforts  made  to  give 
as  little  labour  in  exchaiige  for  the 
wages,  as  is  compatible  with  not  being 
turned  off.  The  universal  neglect  by 
domestic  servants  of  their  .employer's 
interests,  wherever  these  are  not  pro- 
tected by  some  fixed  rule,,  is  matter  of 
common  remark;  unless  where  lonsr 
continuance  in  the  same  service,  ana 
reciprocal  good  joffices,  have  proauced 
either  personal  attacnment^  or  some 
feeling  of  a  common  interest.    . 

Another  of  the  disadvantages  of  joint 
stock  concerns,  which  is  in  soine.4egree 
common  to  all  concerns  on  a  lai:gpe  scale, 
is  disregard  of  small  gains  and  smali 
savings.  In  the  management  of  a  great 
capitsJ  and  great  transactions,  espe- 
qially  when  the  managers  have  not 
much  interest  in  it  of  their  own,  sinaJl 
sums  are  apt  to  be  counted  for  next  to 
nothing:  they  never  seem  worth  the 
care  and  trouble  which  it  costs  to  attend 
to  them,  and  the  credit  of  liberality  and 
openhandedness  is  cheaply  bought  by 
a  disregard  of  such  triflmg  considera- 
tions. But  small  profits  and  small  ex- 
penses, often  repeated,  amount  to  great 
gains  and  losses :  and  of  this,  a  large 
capitalist  is  often  a  sufiGbiently  good 
calculator  to  be  practically  aw^are;  and 
to  arrange  his  ousiness  on  a  system, 
which  if  enforced  by  a  sufficiently  vigi- 
lant 8uperintendence,precludes  thepos- 
sibility  of  the  habitual  waste,  otherwise 
incident  to  a  great  business.  But  the 
ipanagers  of  a  joint  stock  concern  sel- 
dom devote  themselves  sufficiently  to 
the  work,  to  enforce  unremittingly, 
even  if  introduced,  through  every  detail 
of  the  business,  a  really  economical 
system. 

.  From  considerations  of-  tlds  nature, 
Adam  Smith  was  led  to  enunciate  as  a 
principle,  that  joint  stock  companies 
could  never  be  expected  to  mamtain 
themselves  without  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege, except  in  branches  of  busmess 
which  like  banking,  insurance,  and 
some  others,  admit  of  bding,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  reduced  to  fixed  niles. 


PRpDUCTlON  ON  k  LARafi 

ThiB  however  is  one  of  tliose  over-state- 
ments of  {ft  true  principle,  often  met 
with  in  Adam  Smith.  In  his  days  there 
were  few  instances  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies which  had  been  permanently 
Bucoessfol 'without  a  monopolv,  except 
the  class  of  cases  which  he  referred  to ; 
but  since  his  time  there  have  been 
many ;  an^  the  regular  increase  both 
of  the  spirit  of  combination  and  of  the 
ability  to  combine,  will  doubtless  pro- 
duce many  more.  Adam  Smith  fuced 
his  observaJtion  too  exclusively  on  the 
superior  energy  and  more  unremitting 
attention  brought  to  a  business  in  which 
the.  whole,  st&ke  and  the  whole  ^ain  be- 
long to  the  persons  conducting  it;  and 
he  overlooked  various  countervailing 
considerations  which  go  a  great  way 
towards  neutralizing  even  that  great 
point  of  superiority. 

Of  th)Bse  one  of  the  most  important 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  intellectual 
and  active  qualifications  of  the  direct- 
ing head,  o^e  stimulus  of  individual 
interest  is  Bopae  security  for  exertion, 
but  exertion  is  of  little  avail  if  the  in- 
telligence exerted  is  of  aninferior  order, 
which  it  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
majority  of  concerns  carried  on  by  the 
neirsons.  chiefly  s^  interested  in  them, 
where  the  conOem  is  la^»  ai^d  can 
afford  a  remuneration  sufficient  to  at- 
tract a  class  of  candidates  superior  to 
the  common  average,  it  is  possible  to 
select  for  the  general  management,  and 
for  all  the  skilled  employments  of  a 
subordinate  kind,  persons  of  ja  degree 
of  acquirement  and  cultivat<|d  intelli- 
gence which  mo^e  than  compensates 
mr  their  inferior  i9terest  in  the  result. 
Their  ^eater  perspicacity  jsnables 
them,  with  even  a  part  of  their,  minds, 
to  see  probabilities  of  advantage  which 
never  occur  to  the  ordinary  run,  ofjmen 
.by  the  continued  ^ertion  of  the  whole 
of  theirs;  and.  their  Ruperior.knowledge, 
and  habitual  rectitude  of  perception 
and  of  judgment,  guard  them  against 
blunders,  the  fe^r  of  which  would  pre- 
vent the  others  from  hazarding  their 
interests  in  any  attempt  out  pf  the 
ordinary  routine. 

It  must  be  further  remarked,  that  it 
is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  joint 
stock  management,  that  the  persons 


AND  ON  A  SMALL. scale!     fit 

employed,  whether  in  superior  or  in 
subordinate  offices,  should  be  paid 
wholly  by  fixed  salaries.  There  are 
modes  of  connecting  more  or  less  inti- 
mately the  interest  of  the  employes 
witii  the  pecuniary  success  of  the  con* 
cem.  There  is  a  long  series  of  inter- 
mediate positions,  between  working 
wholly  on  one's  own  account,  and  work- 
ing b^  the  day,  week,  or  year  for  an 
invanable  payment.  Even  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  unskilled  labour,  there  is 
sudi  a  thing  as  task-work,  or  working 
■b^  the  piece:  and  the  superior  efiS- 
ciencj  01  this  is  so  well  known,  that 
judicious  employers  always  resort  to  it 
.when  the  work  admits  of  being  put  out 
in  definite  portions,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  too  b'oublesome  a  surveillance  to 
guard  against  inferiority  in  the  execu- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  managers  of 
joint  stock  companies,  and  of  the  super- 
inten<^ng  and  controlling  officers  in 
many  iprivate  establishments,  it  is  a 
common  enough  practice  to  connect 
their  pecuniary  interest  with  the  inte- 
rest of  tlieir  employers,  by  ^ving  them 
part  of  their  remuneration  m  the  form 
of  a  percentage  on  the  profits.  The 
personal  interest  thus  given  to. hired 
servants  is  not  comparable  in  intensity 
to  that  of  the  owner  of  the  capital ;  but 
it  is  4N:^cient  t6  be  a  very  material 
stimulus  to  zeal  and  carefulness,  and, 
when  added  to  the  advantage  of  supe- 
rior intelligence,  oHqu  raises  the  quahtv 
of  the  service  much  above  that  whicn 
the  generality  of  masters  are  capable  of 
•ren£ring  to  themselves.  The  ulterior 
extensions  of  which  this  principle  of 
remuneration  is  susceptible,  being^  of 
great  social  as  well  as  economicalim- 
portance,  will  be  more  particularly  ad- 
verted to  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
present  inquiry. 

..As  I  have  already, remarked  of  large 
establishments  generally,  when  com- 
pared with  smaU  ones,  whenever  com- 
petition is  free  its  results  will  show 
whether  individual  or  joint  stock  agency- 
is  best  adapted  to  the  particular  case, 
since  that  which  is  most  efficient  and 
most  economical  will  always  in  the  end 
succeed  in  underselling  the  other. 


§  3  The  po&&\\)\V\l7  ol  %'vi\^^'^\.\>^> 
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the  large  system  of  production  for  the 
small,  depends,  of  course,  in  the  first 
place,  on  Ine  extent  of  the  market.  The 
large  system  can  only  be  advantageous 
"when  a  large  amount  of  business  is  to 
be  done  :  it  implies,  therefore,  either  a 
populous  and  flourishing  community, 
or  a  great  opening  for  exportation. 
Again,  ttds  as  well  as  every  other 
change  in  the  system  of  production  is 
CTcatly  favoured  by  a  progressive  con- 
dition of  capital.  It  is  chiefly^  when 
the  capital  of  a  country  is  receiving  a 
great  annual  increase,  that  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  capital  seeking  for 
investment:  and  a  new  enterprise  is 
much  sooner  and  more  easily  entered 
upon  by  new  capital,  than  by  with- 
drawing capital  from  existing  employ- 
ments. The  change  is  also  much  faci- 
litated by  the  existence  of  large  capitals 
in  few  hands.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
amount  of  capital  can  be  raised  by 
bringing  together  many  small  sums. 
But  this  (besides  that  it  is  not  equally 
well  suitea  to  all  branches  of  industry), 
supposes  a  much  greater  degree  of  com- 
mercial confidence  and  enterprise  dif- 
fused through  the  community,  and 
belongs  altogether  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  industrial  progress. 

In  the  countries  in  which  there  are 
the  largest  markets,  the  widest  diffu- 
sion of  commercial  confidence  and  en- 
terprise, the  greatest  annual  increase 
of  capital,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
large  capitals  owned  by  individuals, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  more 
and  more,  in  one  branchy  of  industry 
after  another,  large  establishments  for 
small  ones.  In  England,  the  chief 
tjrpe  of  all  these  charMteristics,  there 
is  a  perpetual  growth  not  only  of  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  but  also, 
wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  pur- 
chasers are  assembled,  of  shops  and 
warehouses  for  conducting  retau  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale.  These  are  almost 
always  able  to  undersell  the  smaller 
tradesmen,  partly,  it  is  understood,  by 
means  of  division  of  labour,  and  tho 
economy  occasioned  by  limiting  the 
employment  of  skilled  agency  to  cases 
where  skill  is  required ;  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  saving  of  labour  arising 
from  the  great  scale  of  the  transactions: 


as  it  costs  no  more  time,  and  not  much 
more  exertion  of  mind,  to  make  a  large 
purchase,  for  example,  than  a  small 
one,  and  very  much  less  than  to  make 
a  number  of  smaH  ones. 

With  a  view  merely  to  production, 
and  to  the  greatest  efficiency  of  labour, 
this  change  is  who%  beneficial.  In 
some  cases  it  is  attended  with  draw- 
backs, rather  social  than  economical, 
the  nature  of  which  has  been  already 
hinted  at.  But  whatever  disadvan- 
tages may  be  supposed  to  attend  on  the 
change  from  a  small  to  a  large  system 
of  production,  they  are  not  applicable 
to  the  change  from  a  large  to  a  still 
larger.  When,  in  any  employment, 
the  regime  «f  independent  LaUnro! 
ducers  has  either  never  been  possible, 
or  has  been  superseded,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  many  work-people  under  one 
management  has  become  fully  es- 
tablished, from  that  time  any  further 
enlargement  in  the  scale  of  production 
is  generally  an^nnqualified  benefit.  It 
is  obvious,  for  example,  how  great  an 
economy  of  labour  would  be  obtained 
if  Lonaon  were  supplied  by  a  single 
gas  or  water  company  instead  of  the 
existing  plurality.  While  there  are 
even  as  many  as  two,  this  implies 
double  establishments  of  all  sorts,  when 
one  only,  with  a  small  increase,  could 
probably  perform  tho  whole  operation 
equally  well ;  double  sets  of  machinery 
and  works,  when  the  whole  of  the  gas 
or  water  required  could  generally  be 
produced  by  one  set  only ;  even  double 
sets  of  pipes,  if  the  companies  did  not 
prevent  this  needless  expense  by  agree- 
ing upon  a  division  of  the  territory. 
Were  there  only  one  establishment, 
it  could  make  lower  charges,  consist- 
ently with  obtaining  the  rate  of  pro- 
fit now  realized.  But  would  it  do  so  ? 
Even  if  it  did  not,  the  community  in 
the  aggregate  would  still  be  a  gaine  r 
since  tne  shareholders  are  a  part  of 
the  community,  and  they  would  obtain 
higher  profits  while  the  consumers 
paid  only  the  same.  It  is,  however,  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  prices  are 
ever  permanently  kept  down  by  tho 
competition  of  these  companies.  Whero 
competitors  are  so  few,  they  always 
end  by  agreeing  not  to  compete.  ITiey 
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may  run  a  race  of  cheapness  to  ,ruin  a 
new  candidate,  but  as  soon  as  he  has 
established  his  footing  they  come  to 
terms  with  him.  When,  therefore,  a 
business  of  real  public  importance  caii 
only  be  carried  on  advantageously  upon 
BO  large  a  scale  as  to  render  the  liberty 
of  competition  almost  illusory,  it  is  an 
unthrifty  dispensation  of  the  public  re- 
•Tources  that  several  costly  sets  of  ar- 
rangements should  be  kept  up  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  to  the  community 
this  one  service.  It  is  much  better  to 
treat  it  at  once  as  a  public  function ; 
and  if  it  be  not  such  as  the  government 
itself  could  beneficially  undertake,  it 
should  be  made  over  entire  to  the  com- 
pany or  association  which  will  perform 
it  on  the  best  terms  for  the  public.  In 
the  case  of  railways,  for  example,  no 
one  can  desire  to  see  the  enormous 
waste  of  capital  and  land  (not  to  speak 
of  increased  nuisance)  involved  in  the 
construction  of  a  second  railway  to 
connect  the  same  places  already  united 
by  an  existing  one ;  while  the  two 
would  not  do  the  work  better  than  it 
could  be  done  by  one,  and  after  a  short 
time  would  probably  be  amalgamated. 
Only  one  such  line  ought  to  be  permitted, 
but  the  control  over  that  line  never 
ought  to  be  parted  with  by  the  State, 
unless  on  a  temporary  concession,  as 
in  France ;  and  tlie  vested  right  which 
Parliament  has  allowed  to  be  acquired 
by  the  existing  companies,  like  all 
other  proprietary  rights  which  are  op- 
posed to  public  utility,  is  morally  valid 
only  as  a  claim  to  compensation. 

§  4.  The  question  between  the 
large  and  the  small  systems  of  pro- 
duction as  applied  to  agriculture — ^be- 
tween large  and  small  farming,  the 
orande  and  the  petite  culture — stands, 
in  many  respects,  on  different  grounds 
from  the  general  question  between 
great  and  small  industrial  establish- 
ments. In  its  social  aspects,  and  as 
an  element  in  the  Distribution  of 
"Wealth,  this  question  will  occupy  us 
hereafter:  but  even  as  a  question  of 
production,  the  superiority  of  the  large 
iystem  in  agriculture  is  bj  no  means 
BO  clearly  established  as  m  manufac- 
tures. 


i  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
operations  df  agriculture  are  little  sus- 
ceptible of  benefit  from  the  division  of 
labour.  There  is  but  little  separation 
of  etnployments  even  on  the  largest 
farms.  The  same  persons  may  not  in 
general  attend  to  the  live  stocK,  to  the 
marketing,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil;  but  much  beyond  that  pri- 
mary and  simple  classification  the 
subdivision  is  not  carried.  The  com- 
bination of  labour  of  which  agriculture 
is  susceptible,  is  chiefly  that  which 
Mr.  Wakefield  terms  Simple  Co-opera- 
tion; several  persons  nelping  one 
another  in  the  same  work,  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  But  I  confess  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  able  writer  at- 
tributes more  importance  to  that  kind 
of  co-operation,  in  reference  to  agricul- 
ture properly  so  called,  than  it  de- 
serves. None  of  the  common  farming 
operations  require  much  of  it.  There 
is  no  particular  advantage  in  setting  a 
great  number  of  people  to  work  to- 
gether in  ploughing  or  digging  or  sow- 
ing the  same  field,  or  even  in  mowing 
or  reaping  it  unless  time  presses.  A 
single  family  can  generally  supply  all 
the  combination  of  labour  necessary 
for  these  purposes.  And  in  the  works 
in  which  an  union  of  many  efforts  is 
really  needed,  there  is  seldom  found 
any  impracticability  in  obtaining  it 
where  farms  are  small.^ 

The  waste  of  productive  power  by  sub- 
division of  the  land  often  amounts  to  a 
great  evil,  but  this  applies  chiefly  to  a 
subdivision  so  minute,  that  the  cultiva- 
tors have  not  enough  land  to  occupy 
their  time.  Up  to  that  point  the  same 
principles  which  recommend  large 
manufactories  are  applicable  to  agri- 
culture. For  the  greatest  productive 
efficiency,  it  is  generally  desirable 
(though  even  this  proposition  must  be 
received  with  qualifications)  that  no 
family  who  have  any  land,  should  have 
less  than  they  could  cultivate,  or  than 
will  fully  employ  their  cattle  and  tools. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  dimensions 
of  large  farms,  but  of  what  are  reckoned 
in  England  very  small  ones.  The 
large  farmer  has  some  advantage  it 
the  article  of  buildings.  It  does  ndl 
cost  so  much  to  honse  a  ^^tnX.  ivvoc^ 
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of  cattis  in  one  building,  sa  to  lodg^  to  eight  or  tea  acret^  coaM  liVe  oem. 
liiem  e(|ua]lf  well  in  Geveial  building! .  forUblj,  and  pa^  aa  high  n  rent  ai  any 
Thera  la  also  tome  adTantage  in  im-    large  Einner  whaterer.    "  I  ani  firmlT 

II  e ..  — 4.  „  I  persuaded" (be  Bays,*)  "that the  Bmatl 

farmer  who  Wds  hia  <rwn  plough  and 
n  ground,  if  he  foUowB  a 


when,  of  tha  best    proper  ro 


threahing  m 


Hipensiya.  Itmaj 

a  amall  larmerto  own  ii 
aacbine,  for  the  huibII  qoan- 
ui-j  ui  com  he  baa  to  thresh ;  hut 
diere  ie  no  reason  whj  such  a,  macbinc 
ahould  notin  BTery  neighbourhood  b« 
owned  in  common,  or  prorided  hy  aome 
person  to  whom  tha  othera  pay  a  oon- 
Bi<leiation  for  it^  use ;  ,  egpeciall j  as, 
when  worked  by  ateam,  they  are  ac 
couBtructed  aa  to  be  moveable.*  The 
large  farmer  can  maba  aome  saving  in 
cost  of  carriage.  Thoie  is  nearly  a« 
much  trouble  la  carrying  a  amall  por- 
tioD  of  produce  to  market,  aa  a  much 
gtBatar  produce ;  in  bringing  home  t, 
small,  H«  B  much  larger  quantity  of 
mannrea,  and  articlea  of  duly  con- 
sumption. There  ia  alao  the  greater 
cheappeaa  of  bnying  things  in  large 
quantitiea.  These  various  advantagee 
muat  count  for  something,  hut  it  doea 
not  saeiD  that  they  ought  to  count  for 
very  much.  In  England  for  aome 
generationa,  tltere  has  beeu  little 
experience  of  small  farms  ;  but  in  Ire- 
land the  experience  has  been  ample, 
not  merely  under  the  worst  but  andei 
the  best  management :  and  ihe  highest 
Irish  authorities  may  be.  cited  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  which  on  this 
subject  commonly  prevails  tn  England. 
Mr.  Blacker,  for  eiample,  one  of  the 
moat  experienced  agnculturiata  and 
Buoccaafiil  improvera  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  whose  experience  was  chiefly 
in  the  beat  cultivated,  which  ace  also 
the  most  ouDutely  divided  parts  of  the 
country,  was  of  cpinion,  that  tenants 
holding  farms  not  exceeding  from  five 


in  of  crops,  and  feeds  Hi 
uuLiie  lu  Lne  house,  can  underBelltha 
large  farmer,  or  in  other  words  can  pay 
a  rent  whiph  the  other  cannot  afford ; 
and  in  thie  I  am  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  many  practical  men  vho 
have  well  considered  the  subject.  .  .  . 
The  English  farmer  of  700  to  800 
acres  is  a  kind  of  man  approaching  ta 
what  is  known  by  the  namu  of  a  gentle^ 
man  farmer.  He  musthavehishorseto 
ride,  and  hie  g?g,  and  perhaps  an  overveer 
to  attend  to  hia  labourers ;  he  certainly 
lelf  the  labour 


•K£^ 


a  fan 


u  of  BDiJlhirtDVrL 


1,  few  other  remarli,  be  sUds, 
les  all  these  drawbacks,  whi(^ 
the  amall  farmer  knows  little  aboni^ 
there  is  the  great  Bipense  of  carting 
out  the  manure  from  Uie  homeste^  to 
Buch  a  great  distance,  and  again  cart- 
ing home  the  crop.  A  single  hraas 
vrill  consume  the  produce  of  morti  land 
than  would  feed  a  amall  &rmer  and 
his  wife  and  two  children.  And  what 
all,  the  large  former  say* 


hire  them,  he  ssjs,  txime ;  the  intelli- 
gent reader  wilt,  I  dare  say,  nndeistand 
the  difference." 

One  of  the  objectiona  most  mgii 
against  small  forms  is,  that  they  do  not 
and  cannot  maintain,  proportionally  to 
their  extent,  so  great  a  number  of  cattle 
as  large  farms,  and  that  this  occas' 
snch  a  deficiency  of  raannre,  that  a 


poverished.  It  will  be  ftund,  t 
that  s&bdivision  only  produces  this 
effect  when  it  throws  tho  land  inttf  ('  - 
hands  of  cullivalors  so  poor  aa  not 
posaeaa  the  amount  of  live  atock  si 
able  to  the  size  of  their  farms.  A  sni 
farm  and  a  badly  stocked  farm  are  i 
eynonymons.  To  make  the  compa'' 
fturly,   we   must   suppose   the   i 

EH].  (1^.)  p.  23. 
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PEODUCTIOK  ON  A  LAtlQE 
amoant  of  capital  wblch  is  poesasaed 
by  the  large  fanneni  to  be  diBaeminated 
aEaoug  tba  small  ones.  When  tlus 
condition,  or  even  any  approacli  to  it, 
exists,  aod  -whon  stall  fsedine  is  prac- 
tised (and  stall  feeding  now  bflgina  to 
ba  considered  good  economj  aven  on 
large  fanus),  superionca,  far  frtan  tear- 
ing out  the  assertion  that  email  farm- 
ing is  unfavourable  to  tlie  multiplica- 
•n  of  cattle,  conclusivclr  establiBhea 


'he  abun 


the  very  reverse.  The  abundai 
cattle,  and  copious  use  of  manure,  on 
the  small  farms  of  Flanders,  are-  the 
most  strildng  features  in  that  Flemish 
Bgricultare  which  is  the  admiration  of 
»U  competent  judges,  whether  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  Continent.* 

*  "  Tbfl  number  of  b«uu  t&d  on  a  furcA 
of  wUcli  tbe  vhclsU  nble  Und,"  (u^  ttaa 


Knovledgv,]  "is  nuprlsliig  to  thom  who  are 
■bob  ■■^"■<"**^  with  tliA  mode  In  which  tha 
(hod  is  pFapsna  for  tlu  uttls.  A  beut  for 
«Tfli7  thrfia  ur«i  of  land  ii  a  common  pro- 
poTtbia,  HidinT«7BDiiU«ccupaUoniwb*r< 
DHKh  tftiU  iat^uhirt  '*  uMd,  Ih*  propor- 
tion Is  Min  (TBator.  AJlor  cooipinDg  tho 
aoKnnti  ginn  la.  a  ivMa  of  dImu  and 
•HnitloDi  o(  tbi  anrage  qnuufij  of  i-"-^ 


AND  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE.  « 
^Tbe  dieadvaiitagc,  wben  disodran- 
tage  there  is,  of  small,  or  rather  of  pea- 
sant farming,  as  compared  with  capi- 
talist farming,  must  chieHy  consist  in 
inferiority  of  ekiU  and  knowledge  ;  bu^ 
it. IB  not  true,  ai  a  general  fact,  that 
Buoh  inferiority  exists.  Countries  of 
BniaHtarme  and  peaaant  farming,  Flan- 
ders, and  Italy,  nad  a  good  agriculture 
many  generations  before  England,  and 
thelr^  la  atill,  aa  a  whole,  probably  the 
best  agriculture  in  the  world.  Tha 
empirical  sMU,  which  is  the  effect  of 
daily  and  close  obserration,  peasant' 
farmera  often  poasees  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  .  traditional  knowledge, 
for  example,  of  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
possessed   by  the    peasantry   of   tha 

Tho  two  pniTlncB  whBTo  wb  find  Iho  lat);* 
rirmi  ara  Nsmor  and  HBlnaat,  and  they 
■loivgs,  for  «TBT7  100  haaum  of  cuUliatad 
groand,  only  30  homed  cattla  and  45  gboop. 
itockonljif,  ki  \%  the  ouMom,  ten  iheap  a. 


p,  togaltitr  equal  to  31 


Belgium  naU  feeding  being  raniln 


nn  be  complBlelj  utilued- 


produce  tbo  equlvalen' 


in  purcbuiTie  nanurs,  do  not 

ImaJaj  but,aiaBenenlrula,tlie 

^  ID  which  luea  moit  out  of 

H  Uiat  which  iiobllEedMba,  _^ 
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countries  wbere  tte  best  wines  are 
produced,  is  extraordinary.  There  is 
no  doubt  an  absence  of  science,  or  at 
least  of  theory ;  and  to  some  extent  a 
deficiency  of  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
80  far  as  relates  to  the  introduction  of 
new  processes.  There  is  also  a  want 
of  means  to  make  experiments,  which 
i&n  seldom  be  made  with  advantage 
except  by  rich  proprietors  or  capitalists. 
As  for  those  systematic  improvements 
which  operate  on  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try at  once  (such  as  great  works  of 
draining  or  irrigation)  or  which  for 
any  other  reason  do  really  require  large 
numbers  of  workmen  combining  their 
labour,  these  are  not  in  general  to  be 
expected  from  small  farmers,  or  even 
small  propn'etors ;  though  combination 
among  them  for  such  purposes  is  by  no 
means  unexampled,  and  will  become 
more  common  as  their  intelligence  is 
more  developed. 

Against  tnese  disadvantages  is  to  be 
placed,  where  the  tenure  of  land  is  of 
the  requisite  kind,  an  ardour  of  indus- 
try absolutely  unexampled  in  any  other 
condition  of  agriculture.  This  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent witnesses  is  unanimous.  The 
working  of  the  petite  culture  cannot 
be  fairly  judged  where  the  small  culti- 
vator is  merely  a  tenant,  and  not  even 
a  t-enant  on  fixed  conditions,  but  (as 

large  farms.  To  do  so  is  a  necessity  they 
cannot  escape  from,  in  any  country  where 
the  demands  of  consumers  require  their  ex- 
istence :  if  they  could  not  fulfil  this  condi- 
tion, they  must  perish. 

"  The  following  are  particulars,  the  exact- 
ness of  which  is  lully  attested  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  from  which  I  extract 
them,  the  statistics  of  thecommuneo'Vensat 
(department  of  Puy  de  Dome),  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Jusseraud,  mayor  of  the  com- 
mune. They  are  the  more  valuable,  as  they 
throw  Aill  light  on  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  the  extension  of  small  fanning  has,  in 
that  district,  produced  in  the  number  and 
kind  of  animals  by  whose  manure  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  is  kept  up  and  in- 
creased. The  commune  consists  of  1612 
hectares,  divided  into  4600  parcelles,  owned 
by  691  proprietors,  and  of  this  extent  1466 
hectares  are  under  cultivation.  In  1790, 
seventeen  farms  occupied  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  and  twenty  others  the  remainder. 
Since  then  the  land  has  been  much  divided, 
and  the  subdivision  is  now  extreme.  What 
baa  been  the  efifect  on  the  quantity  of  cattle  ? 
A  considci-able  increace.    In  1790  there  were 


until  lately  in  Ireland)  at  a  nominal 
rent  greater  than  can  be  paid,  and 
therefore  practically  at  a  varying  rent 
always  amounting  to  the  utmost  that 
can  be  paid.  To  understand  the  sub- 
ject, it  must  be  studied  where  the  cul- 
tivator is  the  proprietor,  or  at  least  a 
metayer  with  a  permanent  tenure; 
where  the  labour  he  exerts  to  increase 
the  produce  and  value  of  the  land 
avails  wholly,  or  at  least  partly,  to  his 
own  benefit  and  that  of  bis  descend- 
ants. In  another  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  shall  discuss  at  some  length 
the  important  subject  of  tenures  of 
land,  and  I  defer  tiU  then  any  citation 
of  evidence  on  the  marvellous  industry 
of  peasant  proprietors.  It  may  suffice 
here  to  appeal  to  the  immense  amount 
of  gross  produce  which,  even  without  a 
permanent  tenure,  English  labourers 
generally  obtain  from  their  little 
allotments;  a  produce  beyond  com- 
parison greater  than  a  large  farmer 
extracts,  or  would  find  it  his  interest 
to  extract,  from  the  same  piece  of 
land. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  rea- 
son why  large  cultivation  is  generally 
most  advantageous  as  a  mere  invest- 
ment for  pi*ofit.  Land  occupied  by  a 
large  farmer  is  not,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  farmed  so  highly.  There  is  not 
nearly  so  much  labour  expended  on  it. 

only  about  800  homed  cattle,  and  fW>m  1800 
to  2000  sheep;  there  are  now  676  of  the 
former  and  only  533  of  the  latter.  Thus 
1300  sheep  have  been  replaced  by  3/6  oxen 
and  cows,  and  (all  things  taken  into  ac- 
count) the  quantity  of  manure  has  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  490  to  729,  or  more  than  48 
per  cent,  not  to  mention  that  the  animals 
being  now  stronger  and  better  fed,  yield  a 
much  greater  contribution  than  formerly  to 
the  fertilization  of  the  ground. 

"  Such  is  the  testimony  of  facts  on  the 
point.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  small  farm- 
ing feeds  fewer  animals  than  large ;  on  the 
contrary,  local  circumstances  being  the 
same,  it  feeds  a  gi'eater  number  :  and  this  is 
only  what  might  have  been  presumed ;  for, 
requiring  more  from  the  soil,  it  is  obliged  to 
take  greater  pains  for  keeping  up  its  pro- 
Uuctiveness.  All  the  other  reproaches  cast 
upon  small  farming,  when  collated  one  by 
one  with  facts  justly  appreciated,  will  be 
seen  to  be  no  better  founded,  and  to  have 
been  made  only  because  the  countries  com- 
pared with  one  another  were  differently 
situated  in  respect  to  the  general  caiisea  of 
agricultural  prosperity.*'  (pp.  116*120.) 
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Tbis  18  not  on  account  of  any  economy 
arising  from  combination  of  labour,  but 
because,  by  employing  less,  a  greater 
return  is  obtained  in  proportion  to  the 
outlay.  It  does  not  answer  to  any  one 
to  pay  others  for  exerting  all  the  la- 
bour which  the  peasant,  or  even  the 
allotment  holder,  gladly  undergoes 
when  the  fruits  are  to  be  wholly  reaped 
by  himself.  This  labour,  however,  is 
not  unproductive ;  it  all  adds  to  the 
gross  produce.  With  anything  like 
equality  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the 
lai*ge  farmer  does  not  obtain  nearly  so 
much  from  the  soil  as  the  small  pro- 
prietor, or  the  small  farmer  with  ade- 
quate motives  to  exertion :  but  though 
his  returns  are  less,  the  labour  is  less 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  and  as  what- 
ever labour  he  employs  must  be  paid 
for,  it  does  not  suit  his  purpose  to  em- 
ploy more. 

But  although  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land  is  greatest,  other  things  being 
the  same,  under  small  cultivation,  and 
although,  therefore,  a  country  is  able 
on  that  system  to  support  a  larger 
aggregate  population,  it  is  generally 
assumed  by  £nglish  writers  that  what 
is  termed  the  net  produce,  that  is,  the 
Burplus  after  feeding  the  cultivators, 
must  be  smaller;   that  therefore,  the 
population  disposable  for  all  other  pur- 
poses, for  manufactures,  for  commerce 
and  navigation,  for  national  defence, 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  for  the 
liberal    professions,    for    the    various 
functions  of  government,  for  the  arts 
and  literature,  all  of  which  are  depen- 
dent on  this  surplus  for  their  existence 
as  occupations,  must  be  less  numerous ; 
and  that  the  nation,  therefore,  (waving 
all  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
actual  cultivators,)  must  be  inferior  in 
the    principal    elements    of    national 
power,  and  in  many  of  those  of  general 
well-being.    This,  however,  has  been 
taken  for  granted  much  too  readily. 
Undoubtedly,  the  non-agricultural  po- 
Dulation  will  bear  a  less  ratio  to  the 
agncultural,  under  small  than  under 
jarge  cultivation.    But  that  it  will  be 
sess    numerous    absolutely,   is  by  no 
means  a  consequence.     If  the  total 
population,  agricultural  and  non-ugri- 
wottural,  is  greater,  the  non-agricultural 


portion  may  be  more  numerous  in  itself, 
and  may  yet  be  a  smaller  proportion  ot' 
the  whole.     If  the  gross  produce  is 
larger,  the  net  produce  may  be  larger, 
and  yet  bear  a  smaller  ratio  to  the 
gross  produce.    Yet  even  Mr.  Wake- 
field sometimes  appears  to  confound 
these  distinct  ideas.    In  France  it  is 
computed  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population  are  agricultural.    In  Eng- 
land, at  most,  one-third.    Hence  Mr. 
Wakefield  infers,  that  "  as  in  France 
only  three  people  are  supported  by  the 
labour  of  two  cultivators,  while  in  Eng- 
land the  labour  of  two  cultivators  sup 
ports  six  people,  English  agriculture 
IS  twice  as  productive  as  French  agri- 
culture,** owing  to  the   superior  effi- 
ciency of  large  farming  through  com- 
bination of  labour.     But  in  3ie  first 
place  the  facts  themselves  are  over- 
stated.   The  labour  of  two  persons  in 
England  does  not  quite  support  six 
people,  for  there  is  not  a  little  food 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
from    Ireland.      In  France,   too,   the 
labour  of  two  cultivators  does  much 
more  than  supply  the  food  of  three  per- 
sons.   It  provides  the  three  persons, 
and  occasionally  foreigners,  with  flax, 
hemp,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with 
silk,  oils,  tobacco,  and  latterly  sugar, 
which  in  England  are  wholly  obtained 
from  abroad;   nearly  all    the  timber 
used  in  France  is   of  home  growth, 
nearly  all  which  is  used  in  England  is 
imported ;  the  principal  fuel  of  France 
is  procured  and  brought  to  market  by 
persons  reckoned  among  agriculturists, 
in  England  by  persons  not  so  reckoned. 
I  do  not  take  into  calculation  hides 
and  wool,  these  products  being  com- 
mon to  both  countries,  nor  ^dne  or 
brandy  produced  for  home  consumption, 
since    England    has  a  corresponding 
production  of  beer   and  spirits ;   but 
England  has  no    material  export  of 
either  article,  and  a  great  importation 
of  the  last,  while  France  supplies  wines 
and  spirits  to  the  whole  world.     I  say 
nothing  of  fruit,  eggs,  and  such  minor 
articles   of    agricultural    produce, 
which  the  export  trade  of  Fi 
enormous.   But,  not  to  lay  undi 
on  these  abatements,  we  will' 
statement  as  it  atauda.    ^^i 
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two  persons,  in  England,  do  bond  .fide 

J)roduce  the  food  of  six,  while  in  France, 
or  the  same  purpose,  the  labour  of  four 
is  requisite.    Does  it  follow  that  Eng- 
land must  have  a  larger  surplus  for  the 
support  of  a  non-agricultural  popula- 
tion?   No;  but  merely  that  she  can 
devote  two-thirds  of  her  whole  produce 
to  the  purpose,  instead  of  one-third. 
Suppose  the  produce  to  be  twice  as 
great,  and  the  one-third  will  amount  to 
as  much  as  the  two-thirds.    The  fact 
might  be,  that  owing  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  labour  employed  on  the 
French  system,  the  same  land  would 
produce  food  for  twelve  persons  which 
on  the  English  system  would  only  pro- 
duce it  for  six :  and  if  this  were  so, 
which  would  be  quite  consistent  with 
the  conditions  of  the  hypothesis,  then 
although  the  food  for  twelve  was  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  eight,  while  the 
BIX  were  fed  by  the  labour  of  onlv  two, 
there  would  be  the  same  numoer  of 
hands  disposable  for  other  employment 
in  the  one  country  as  in'the  other.    I 
am  not  contending  that  the  fact  is  so. 
I  know  that  the  gross  produce  per  acre 
in  France  as  a  whole  (though  not  in 
its  most  improved  districts)  averages 
Yiuch  less  than  in  England,  and  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  fertility 
of  the  two  countries,  England  has,  in 
the  sense  we  are  now  speaking   of, 
much  the  largest  disposable   popula- 
tion.   But  the  disproportion  certainly 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field's simple  criterion.    Aa  well  might 
it  be    said  that    agricultural    labour 
in  the   United  States,   where,  by   a 
late  census,  four  families  in  every  five 
appeared   to  be   engaged  in   agricul- 
ture, must  be  still  more  inefficient  than 
in  France. 

The  inferiority  of  French  cultivation 
(which,  taking  tne  country  as  a  whole, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  real,  though 
much  exaggerated,)  is  probably  more 
owing  to  the  lower  general  average  of 
industrial  skill  and  energv  in  that 
country,  than  to  any  special  cause : 
and  even  if  partly  the  eflrect  of  minute 
subdivision,  it  does  not  prove  that 
small  fanning  is  disadvantageous,  but 
only  (what  is  undoubtedly  the  fact) 
"^  nt,  tarms  in  France  are   yeij  fre- 


quently too  small,  and,  what  is  wona, 
broken  up  into  an  almost  incredible 
number  of  patches  or  parceUeSf  most  in- 
conveniently dispersed  and  parted  firom 
one  another. 

As  a  question,  not  of  gross,  but  of 
net  produce,  the  comparative  merits  of 
the   ^ande  and  the  petite   culture^ 
especially  when  the  small  farmer  is 
also  the  proprietor,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  decided.     It  is  a  question 
on   which    good   judges    at   present 
diflfer.   The  current  of  English  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  large  farms :   on  the 
Continent,    the   weight    of  authority 
seems  to  be  on  the  other  side.    Profes- 
sor Eau,  of  Heidelberg,  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive   and 
elaborate  of  extant  treatises  on  politi- 
cal economy,  and  who  has  that  large 
acquaintance  with  facts  and  authorities 
on  his  own  subject,  which  generally 
characterises  his  countrymen,  lays  it 
down  as  a  settled  truth,  that  smt&l  or 
moderate-sized  farms  yield  not  only  a 
larger  gross  but  a  larger  net  produce : 
though,  he  adds,  it  is  desirable  there 
shoiud  be  some  great  proprietors,  to 
lead  the  way  in  new  improvements.* 
The  ^  most  ^  apparently  impartial  and 
discriminating  judgment  that  I  have 
met  with  is  that  of  M.  Passy,  who 
(always  speaking   with  reference    to 
net  produce)  gives  his  verdict  in  favour 
of  large  farms  for  grain  and  fora^ : 
but,  lor  the  kinds  of  culture   which 
require  much  labour  and    attention, 
places  the  advantage  wholly  on.  the 
side  of  small  cultivation ;  including  in 
this  description,  not  only  the  vine  and 
the  olive,  where  a  considerable  amount 
of  care  and  labour  must  be  bestowed  on 
each  individual  plant,  but  also  roots, 
leguminous  plants,  and  those  which 
mnish  the  materials  of  manufactures. 
The  small  size,  and  consequent  multi- 
plication,  of  farms,   according  to  all 
authorities,  are  extremely  favourable 
to  the  abundance  of  many  minor  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture.f 

*  See  pp.  362  and  368  of  a  Freneh  traosla' 
tion  published  at  Brussels  in  1839,  by  M. 
Fred,  de  Kemmeter,  of  Ghent. 

t  *'  In  the  department  of  the  Nord/'  says 
M.  Pase7,  **  a  farm  of  20  hectares  (60  aeres) 
pt^uces  in  calves,  daizy  produce,  poultry, 
and  egg%  a  vain*  of  sometimes  1000  francs 
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It  is  ovident  that  ever;  lalMUi 
extracts  from  tlio  land  more  than  hia 
own  food,  and  that  of  ftnj  famijj 
may  have,  increaaea  the  nieans  of  si 
poraag  a  noo-agricultural  populate 
Even  if  U»,  soi^iu  la  do  more  th  . 
enough  to  buy  clothes,  tho  labonrere 
who  make  tho  clothos  ara  a  non- 
agricultaral  population,  enabled  to 
exist  by  food  which  ha  produces. 
Every  agricultural  family,  therefore, 
which  produces  its  own  necessari 
adds  to  the  net  produce  of  agricultni . , 
and  BO  does  ayarj  person  born  on  the 
land,  who  by  employing  himself  on  it, 
adds  more  to  its  gross  produce  than 
the  mere  food  wbjch  he  eats.  It  is 
questionable  whether,  eTen  in  the  most 
subdivided  districts  of  Europe  which 
are  cultivated  by  tha  proprietors,  the 
multiplicatioii  of  hands  on  the  soil  has 
Appreached,  or  tends  to  approach, 
within  a  great  distance  of  this  limit. 
In  Ftance,  though  the  subdivision  is 
confeswdly  too  great,  there  is  proof 
positive  that  it  is  -  far  from  having 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  would 
begin  to  dimmish  the  power  of  sup- 
porting a  non-agncultural  population. 
This  is  ilemonstrated  by  the  great  in- 
creoM  of  the  towns.;  which  have  of 
late  increased  in  a  much  greater,  ratio 
than  tha  population  generally,*  ahow- 
ing  (nnlesa  tha  condition  of  the  town 
labourers  is  hoconiing  rapidly  de- 
teriorated, which  there  is  no  reason  lo 
believe)  that  even  by  the  unfair  and 
ina^phcable  test  of  proportiomi,   ,(he 


prodnctiTenesa  of 

on  the  increase.  J.nis,  too,  «0Dcur- 
rentlj  with  the  amplest  evidence  that 
in  the  mora  improved  districts  of 
France,  and  in  gome  which,  antil 
lately,  were  among  the  unimproved, 
there  is  a  considerably  increased  con- 
sumption of  country  produce  by  the 
country  population  itself. 


(£«na>»r:  wWcb, 
an  addition  to  Ihe  ne 
ftwici  per  btetm."—On  Sh. 
Hat,  p.  114. 

*  Durlna  th<  Intervil  bgtw 
oflSGl  and  IbBtof  19S6,th«  I 
poijul^rm  of  PhHh  aTone,  en 
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'  Impressed  with  the  conviction  that, 
of  all  faults  which  can  he  commitltd 
by  a  BcientiSc  writer  on  political  and 
social  subjects,  exaggeration,  and  asser- 
tions beyond  the  evidence,  most  require 
to  he  guarded  aj(ainat,  I  limited  myself 
in  the  early  editions  of  this  work  to  the 
foregoing  very  moderate  statements. 
I  little  knew  how  much  stronger  my 
language  might  have  been  wilhont 
exceeding  the  (ruth,  and  how  mooh 
tha  actual  progress  of  French  agricul- 
ture  surpaased  anything  which  I  had 
at  that  time  aufflciont  grounds  to 
affirm.  The  investigations  of  that 
eminent  authority  on  agricultural  sta- 
tistica,  M.  L^onoe  de  Layergne,  under- 
taken fay  desire  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  have  led  to  the 
GoucJusinn  that  since  the  lievolution  of 
1789,  the  total  produce  of  French  agii, 
culture  has  doubled ;  profits  and  wages 
having  both  inoreased.  ia  abwit  the 
»ame,  and  rent  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 
M.  de  Laiergne,  whose  impartiality  ia 


^r  in  this  instanoe  fl 
picion  of  having  a  case  to  make  out, 
that  he  is  labouring  lo  show,  not  how 
much  French  agriculture  has  accoru- 
plished,  but  how  much  still  remains  for 
It  to.  do,.  "We  have  required"  (ho 
says)  "no  less  than  seventy  years  to 
brmg  into  cultivation  two  million  hec- 
tares" (five  million  English  aoresj  "of 
waste  land,  to  suppress  half  our  fallowa, 
double  our  agricultural  products,  in- 
Qrease  our  population  hy  30  per  cent, 

wages  hy  100  per  ceoi,  our  iMit  by 

per  cent..  At  this  rato  we  ahJl 

require  thrc^  .  quarl^w  of  a.  century 

more  to  arrive    at  the  point   which 

England  has  ahsady  attamed."* 

After  thia  evidence,  we  have  surely 
now  heard  tha  last  of  the  incompati- 
bility of  small  properties  and  small 
farms  wjth  agricultural  improvement. 
The  only  Question  which  remains  open 

one    of  degree ;    the    compar/'''^"'* 
pidity  of  agricultural  i 
under  tha  two   systomt 
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general  opinion  of  those  who  are  equally 
well  acquainted  with  both,  that  im- 
provement is  greatest  under  a  due  ad- 
mixture between  them. 

In  the  present  chapter,  I  do  not  enter 
on  the  question  between  great  and 
small  cultivation  in  any  other  respect 
than  as  a  question  of  production,  and 


of  the  efficiency  of  labour.  We  alinll 
return  to  it  hereafter  as  affecting  the 
distribution  of  the  produce,  and  the 
physical  and  social  well-being  of  the 
cultivators  themselves ;  in  which  aspects 
it  deserves,  and  requires,  a  Btill  more 
paiiicular  examination. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OP  THE  LAW   OP  THE  INCREASE   OP  LABOUR. 


^^^agent 


§  1.  We  have  now  successively 
considered  each  of  the  agents  or  condi- 
tions of  production,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  the  efficacy  of  these  various 
agents  is  promoted.  In  order  to 
come  to  an  end  of  the  questions 
which  relate  exclusively  to  produc- 
tion, one  more,  of  primary  importance, 
remains. 

Production  is  not  a  fixed,  but  an  in- 
creasing thing.  When  not  kept  back 
by  bad  institutions,  or  a  low  state  of 
tne  arts  of  life,  the  produce  of  industry 
has  usually  tended  to  increase ;  stimu- 
lated not  only  by  the  desire  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  augment  their  means  of 
consumption,  but  by  the  increasing 
number  of  the  consumers.  Nothing  in 
political  economy  can  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  to  ascertain  the  law  of 
this  increase  of  j^roduction ;  the  condi- 
tions to  which  it  IS  subject ;  whether  it 
has  practically  any  limits,  and  what 
these  are.  There  is  also  no  subject  in 
political  economy  which  is  popularly 
less  understood,  or  on  which  tne  errors 
committed  are  of  a  character  to  pro- 
duce, and  do  produce,  greater  mis- 
chief. 

We  have  seen  that  the  essential  re- 
quisites of  production  are  three — labour, 
capital,  and  natural  agents ;  the  term 
capital  including  all  external  and  phy- 
sical requisites  which  are  products  of 
labour,  the  term  natural  agents  all  those 
which  are  not.  But  among  natural 
agents  we  need  not  take  into  account 
whioh|  existing    in    unlimited 


quantity,  being  incapable  of  appropria- 
tion, and  never  altenng  in  their  quali- 
ties, are  always  ready  to  lend  an  equal 
degree  of  assistance  to  production, 
whatever  may  be  its  extent;  as  air, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun.  Being  now 
about  to  consider  the  impediments  to 
production,  not  the  facilities  for  it, 
we  need  advert  to  no  other  natural 
agents  than  those  which  are  liable  to 
be  deficient,  either  in  quantity  or  in 
productive  power.  These  may  be  all 
represented  by  the  term  land.  Land, 
in  the  narrowest  acceptation,  as  the 
source  of  agricultural  produce,  is  the 
chief  of  them ;  and  if  we  extend  the 
term  to  mines  and  fishcnes — to  what 
is  found  in  the  earth  itself,  or  in  the 
waters  which  partly  cover  it,  as  well  as 
to  what  is  grown  or  fed  on  its  surface, 
it  embraces  everything  with  which  we 
need  at  present  concern  ourselves. 

We  may  say,  then,  without  a  greater 
stretch  of  language  than  under  the 
necessary  explanations  is  permissible, 
that  the  requisites  of  production  are 
Labour,  Capital,  and  Land.  The  in-  * 
crease  of  production,  therefore,  depends 
on  the  properties  of  these  elements.  It 
is  a  result  of  the  increase  either  of  the 
elements  themselves,  or  of  their  pro- 
ductiveness. The  law  of  the  increaso 
of  production  must  be  a  consequence  of 
the  laws  of  these  elements ;  the  limits 
to  the  increase  of  production  must  Ir 
the  limits,  whatever  they  are,  set  b^ 
those  laws.  We  proceed  to  consider 
the  three  elements  successiyely,  with 
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reference  to  this  effect ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  law  of  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction,  viewed  in  respect  of  its  de- 
pendence, first  on  Labour,  secondly  on 
Capital,  and  lastly  on  Land. 

§  2.  The  increase  of  labour  is  the 
increase  of  mankind;  of  population. 
On  this  subject  the  discussions  excited 
by  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus  have 
made  the  truth,  though  by  no  means 
universally  admitted,  yet  so  fully 
known,  that  a  briefer  examination  of 
the  question  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary  will  probably  on  the 
present  occasion  suffice. 

The  power  of  multiplication  inherent 
in  all  organic  life  may  be  regarded  as 
infinite.  There  is  no  one  species  of 
vegetable  or  animal,  which,  if  the  earth 
were  entirely  abandoned  to  it,  and  to 
the  things  on  which  it  feeds,  would  not 
in  a  small  number  of  years  overspread 
oveiy  region  of  the  globe,  of  whicn  the 
climate  was  compatible  with  its  ex- 
istence. The  degree  of  possible  rapidity 
is  dififerent  in  different  orders  of  beings ; 
but  in  all  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  earth 
to  be  very  speedily  filled  up.  There 
are  many  species  of  vegetables  of  which 
»  single  plant  will  produce  in  one  year 
the  germs  of  a  thousand ;  if  only  two 
come  to  maturity,  in  fourteen  years  the 
two  will  have  multiplied  to  sixteen 
thousand  and  more.  It  is  but  a  mode- 
rate case  of  fecundity  in  animals  to  be 
capable  of  quadrui>ling  their  numbers 
in  a  single  year ;  if  they  onlv  do  as 
much  in  half  a  century,  ten  thousand 
will  have  swelled  within  two  centuries 
to  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half. 
The  capacity  of  increase  is  necessarily 
in  a  geometrical  progression :  the  nume- 
rical ratio  alone  is  different. 

To  this  property  of  organized  beings, 
the  human  species  forms  no  exception. 
Its  power  of  increase  is  indefinite,  and 
the  actual  multiplication  would  be 
extraordinarily  rapid,  if  the  power  were 
exercised  to  the  utmost.  It  never  is 
exercised  to  the  utmost,  and  yet,  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances 
known  to  exist,  which  are  those  of  a 
fertile  region  colonized  from  an  in- 
dustrious and  civilized  community, 
population  has  continued|  for  several 
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generations,  independently  of  fresh  inv 
migration,  to  double  itself  in  not  muck 
more  than  twenty  years.*  ITiat  th* 
capacity  of  multiplication  in  the  human 
species  exceeds  even  this,  is  evident 
if  we  consider  how  great  is  the  ordinary 
number  of  children  to  a  family,  where 
the  climate  is  good  and  early  mar- 
riages usual ;  and  how  small  a  propor- 
tion of  them  die  before  the  age  of 
maturity,  in  the  present  state  of 
hygienic  knowledge,  where  the  locality 
is  healthy,  and  the  family  adequately 
provided  with  the  means  of  living.  It 
IS  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  capacity 
of  increase,  if  we  only  assume,  that  in 
a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  people, 
each  generation  may  be  double  the 
number  of  the  generation  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

Twenty  or  thirty  ^ears  ago,  these 
propositions  might  still  have  required 
considerable  enforcement  and  illustra- 
tion ;  but  the  evidence  of  them  is  so 
ample  and  incontestable,  that  they 
have  made  their  way  against  all  kindls 
of  opposition,  and  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  axiomatic :  though  the 
extreme  reluctance  felt  to  a(unitting 
them,  every  now  and  then  gives  birth 
to  some  ephemeral  theory,  speedily 
forgotten,  of  a  different  law  of  increase 
in  different  circumstances,  through  a 
providential  adaptation  of  the  fecundity 
of  the  human  species  to  the  exigencies 
of  society .f    The  obstacle  to  a  just 

*  This  has  been  disputed ;  but  the  highest 
estimate  I  have  seen  of  the  term  which 
population  requires  for  doubling  itself  in  the 
United  States,  independently  of  immigrants 
and  of  their  progeny — that  of  Mr.  Carey — 
does  not  exceed  thirty  years. 

t  One  of  these  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Double* 
day,  may  be  thought  to  require  a  passing 
notice,  because  it  lias  of  late  obtained  soma 
followers,  and  because  it  derives  a  semblance 
of  support  Arom  the  general  analogies  of 
organic  life.  This  theory  maintains  that  the 
fecundity  of  the  human  animal,  and  of  all 
other  living  beings,  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  nutriment :  that  an  under- 
fed population  multiplies  rapidly,  but  that 
all  classes  in  comfortable  circumstances  are, 
by  a  physiological  law,  so  unprolific,  as  sel- 
dom to  keep  up  their  numbers  without  being 
recruited  from  a  poorer  class.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  positive  excess  of  nutriment, 
in  animals  as  well  as  in  fruit  trees.  Is  un- 
favourable to  reproduction ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  though  by  no  means  proved,  that 
the  physiological  contUtiona  ot  tecraabAiVj  vca.')j 
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understanding  of  the  subject  does  not 
arise  fit>m  these  theories,  but  from  too 
coniused  a  notion  of  the  causes  which, 
at  most  times  and  places,  keep  the 
actual  increase  of  mankind  so  far 
behind  the  capacity. 

§  3.  Those  causes,  nevertheless,  are 
in  no  way  mysterious.  What  pre- 
vents the  population  of  hares  and 
rabbits  from  overstocking  the  earth? 
Not  want  of  fecundity,  but  causes 
very  different :  many  enemies,  and  in- 
sufficient subsistence;  not  enough  to 
eat,  and  liability  to  being  eaten.  In 
the  human  race,  which  is  not  generally 
subject  to  the  latter  inconvenience, 
the  equivalents  for  it  are  war  and 
disease.  If  the  multiplication  of  man- 
kind proceeded  only,  like  that  of  the 
other  animals,  from  a  blind  instinct,  it 
would  be  limited  in  the  same  manner 
with  theirs;  the  births  would  be  as 
numerous  as  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  species  aamitted  of,  and  the 
population  would  be  kept  down   by 


•xiat  in  tho  grMt«tt  degrte  when  the  ini^ly 
of  food  is  somewhat  stinted.  But  any  one 
who  might  be  inclined  to  draw  from  this, 
eren  if  admitted,  conclusions  at  variance 
with  the  principle  of  Mr.  lialthns,  needs 
only  be  invited  to  look  through  a  volume  of 
the  Peerage,  and  observe  the  enormous  funi- 
Ues  almost  universal  in  that  elass ;  or  call 
to  mind  the  large  flunilies  of  the  English 
olergy,  and  generally  of  the  middle  classes  of 
England.  It  is,  beside%  nvell  remarked  by 
Mr.  Carey,  that^  to  be  consistent  with  Mr. 
Boubleday's  theory,  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United.  States,  apart  tvom  im- 
migration, ought  to  be  one  of  the  slowest  on 
record. 

Mr.  Carey  has  a  theory  of  his  own,  also 
grounded  on  a  physiological  truth,  that  tiie 
total  sum  of  nutriment  received  by  an  or> 
ganixed  body  directs  itself,  in  largest  propor^ 
tion,  to  the  parts  of  the  system  which  ara 
most  used;  from  which  he  anticipetes  a 
diminution  in  the  fecundity  of  human  beings, 
not  through  mora  abundant  feeding,  but 
/  through  the  greater  use  of  their  brains  inci- 
I  dent  to  an  advanced  civilization.  Thera  is 
;  considerable  plausibility  in  this  speculation, 
and  experience  may  heraafter  confirm  it. 
But  the  change  in  the  human  constitution 
which  it  supposes,  if  ever  realised,  will  con- 
duce to  the  expected  ^ect  rathor  by  ran- 
dering  physical  self-restraint  easier,  than  by 
dispenung  with  its  necessity ;  since  the  most 
vapid  known  rate  of  multiplication  is  quite 
compatible  with  a  very  sparing  employment 
p  tM  QBltiplyinff  power. 


deaths.*  But  the  conduct  of  human 
creatures  is  more  or  less  influenced  by 
foresight  of  consequences,  and  by  im- 
pulses superior  to  mere  animal  in- 
stincts: and  they  do  not,  therefore, 
propagate  like  swine,  but  are  capable, 
though  in  very  unequal  degrees,  of 
being  withheld  bv  prudence,  or  by  the 
social  affections,  from  giving  existence 
to  beings  bom  only  to  misery  and  pre- 
mature death.  In  proportion  as  man- 
kind rise  above  the  condition  of  the 
beasts,  population  is  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  want,  rather  than  by  want 
itselfl  Even  where  there  is  no  question 
of  starvation,  many  are  similarly  acted 
upon  by  the  apprehension  of  losing 
wnat  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
decencies  of  their  situation  in  life. 
Hitherto  no  other  motives  than  these 
two  have  been  found  strong  enough,  in 
the  generality  of  mankind,  to  counter- 
act the  tendency  to  increase.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  middle  and  the  poorer  classes, 
whenever  free  from  external  control, 
to^  nMUTT  as  early,  and  in  most  coun- 
tries to  nave  aa  many  childi*en,  ad  was 
consistent  with  maintaining  themselves 
in  the  condition  of  life  which  they  were 
bom  to,  or  were  accustomed  to  consider 
as  theirs.  Among  the  middle  classes, 
in  many  individual  instances,  there  is 
an  additional  restraint  exercised  from 
the  desire  of  doing  more  than  main- 

*  Mr.  Carey  expatiates  on  the  absurdity  ot 
supposing  that  matter  tends  to  assume  the 
highest  form  of  organization,  the  human,  at 
a  mora  rapid  rate  than  it  assumes  the  lower 
forms  which  compose  human  food ;  that 
human  beings  multiply  faster  than  turnips 
and  cabbages.  But  the  limit  to  the  increase 
of  mankind,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Malthua,  does  not  depend  on  the  power  of. 
increase  of  turnips  and  cabbi^es,  but  on  the 
limited  quantity  of  the  land  on  which  they 
can  be  grown.  So  long  as  the  quantity  of 
land  is  i»*aetically  unlimited,  which  it  is  in 
the  United  States,  and  food,  consequently, 
can  be  increased  at  the  highest  rate  which 
is  natural  to  it,  mankind  also  may,  without 
augmented  difficulty  in  obtaining  subsistence, 
incraase  at  their  highest  rate.  When  Mr. 
Carey  can  show,  not  that  turnips  and  cab- 
bages but  that  the  soil  itself,  or  the  nutritive 
elements  contained  in  it,  tend  naturally  to 
multiply,  and  that,  too,  at  a  rate  exceeding 
the  most  rapid  poasdble  increase  of  mankin<j^ 
he  will  have  said  something  to  the  purposes 
Till  then,  this  part,  at  least,  of  his  ai|(ument 
may  be  o^oigU^e^  tgi  Qon-existent. 
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taining  tlieir  circumstanceB  —  of  im- 
proving them;  but  such  a  desire  is 
rarely  found,  or  rarely  has  that  effect, 
in  the  labouring  classes.  K  they  can 
bring  up  a  family  as  they  were  them- 
selves brought  up,  even  the  prudent 
among  them  are  usuallv  satisfied.  Too 
often  they  do  not  think  even  of  that, 
but  rely  on  fortune,  or  on  the  resources 
to  be  found  in  legal  or  voluntary 
charity. 

In  a  very  backward  state  of  society, 
like  that  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  many  parts  of  Asia  at  present, 
population  is  kept  down  by  actual 
starvation.  The  starvation  does  not 
take  place  in  ordinary  jears,  but  in 
seasons  of  scarcity,  which  in  those 
states  of  society  are  much  more  fre- 
quent and  more  extreme  than  Europe 
IS  now  accustomed  to.  In  these  seasons 
actual  want,  or  the  maladies  conse- 
quent on  it,  carry  off  numbers  of  the 
population,  which  in  a  succession  of 
favourable  years  again  expands,  to  be 
again  cruelly  decimated.  In  a  more 
improved  state,  few,  even  among  the 
poorest  of  tli^  people,  are  limited  to 
actual  necessanes,  and  to  a  bare 
sufficiency  of  those  :  and  the  increase 
is  kept  within  boimds,  not  by  excess 
of  deaths,  but  by  limitation  of  births. 
The  limitation  is  brought  about  m 
various  ways.  In  some  countries,  it  is 
the  result  of  prudent  or  conscientious 
self-restraint.  There  is  a  condition  to 
which  the  labouring  people  are  ha- 
bituated; they  perceive  that  by  having 
too  numerous  families,  they  must  sink 
below  that  condition,  or  fail  to  trans- 
mit it  to  their  children ;  and  this  they 
do  not  choose  to  submit  to.  The 
countries  in  which,  so  far  as  is  known, 
a  great  degree  of  voluntary  prudence 
has  been  longest  practised  on  this 
subj'ect,  are  Norway  and  parts  of 
Switzerland.  Concerning  both,  there 
happens  to  be  unusually  authentic  in- 
formation; many  facts  were  carefully 
brought  together  by  Mr.  Malthus,  and 
much  admtional  evidence  has  been 
obtained  since  his  time.  In  both  these 
countries  the  increase  of  population  is 
very  slow ;  and  what  checks  it,  is  not 
multitude  of  deaths,  but  fewness  of 
lirths.     Both    the    bitths   and    the 


deaths  are  remarkably  few  in  propor< 
tion  to  the  population ;  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  the  longest  m 
Europe ;  the  population  contains  fewer 
children,  ana  a  greater  proportional 
number  of  persons  m  the  vigour  of  life, 
thani  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  paucity 
of  births  tends  directly  to  prolong  life, 
b^  keeping  the  people  in  comfortable 
circumstances ;  and  the  same  prudence 
is  doubtless  exercised  in  avoiding 
causes  of  disease,  as  in  keeping  clear 
of  the  principal  cause  of  poverty. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
two  countries  thus  honourably  distin- 
guished, are  countries  of  small  hmded 
proprietors. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
prudence  and  forethought,  which  per- 
haps might  not  be  exercised  by  the 
people  themselves,  are  exercised  by  the 
state  for  their  benefit ;  marriage  not 
being  permitted  until  the  contracting 
parties  can  show  that  they  have  the 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  support. 
Under  these  laws,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  mcnre  fully  hereafter,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  is  reported  to  be 
good,  and  the  illegitimate  births  no6 
so  numerous  as  might  be  ez^cted. 
There  are  places,  again,  in  which  the 
restraining  cause  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  individual  prudence,  as  some 
eeneral  and  perhaps  even  accidental 
habit  of  the  country.  In  the  rural 
districts  of  England,  during  the  last 
century,  the  growth  of  population  was 
very  effectually  repressed  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  cottage  to  live  in. 
It  was  the  custom  for  unmarried  la- 
bourers to  lodge  and  board  with  their 
employers ;  it  was  the  custom  for  mar- 
ried labourers  to  have  a  cottage :  and 
the  rule  of  the  English  poor  Taws  by 
which  a  parish  was  charged  with  the 
support  of  its  imemployed  poor,  ren- 
dered landowners  averse  to  promote 
marriage.  About  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  great  demand  for  men  in  war 
and  manufactures,  made  it  be  thought 
a  patriotic  thing  to  encourage  popula* 
tion:  and  about  the  same  time  tho 
growing  inclination  of  farmers  to  1 
fike  rich  people,  favoured  as  it  ^r«j& 
a  long  period  oi  ^^  y^^^^, 
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them  desirous  of  keeping  inferiors  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  pecuniary 
motives  arising  from  abuses  of  the 
poor  laws  being  superadded,  they 
gradually  drove  their  labourers  into 
cottages,  which  the  landlords  now  no 
longer  refused  permission  to  build.  In 
some  countries  an  old  standing  custom 
that  a  girl  should  not  marry  until  she 
had  spun  and  woven  for  herself  an 
ample  trotuseau  (destined  for  the 
supply  of  her  whole  subsequent  life),  is 
aaia  to  have  acted  as  a  substantial 
check  to  population.  In  England,  at 
present,  the  influence  of  prudence  in 
keeping  down  multiplication  is  seen  by 
the  diminished  number  of  marriages 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  years 
when  trade  is  bad. 

But  whatever  be  the  causes  1)y 
which  the  population  is  anywhere 
limited  to  a  comparatively  slow  rate  of 
increase,  an  acceleration  of  the  rate 
very  speedily  follows  any  diminution  of 
the  motives  to  restraint.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  improvements  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  do  any- 
thing more  than  give  a  temporary 
margin,  speedily  filled  up  by  an  in- 
crease of  their  numbers.  The  use  thev 
commonly  choose  to  make  of  any  ad- 
vantageous change  in  their  circum- 
stances, is  to  take  it  out  in  the  form 
which,  by  augmenting  the  population, 
deprives  the  succeeding^  generation  of 
the  benefit.  Unless,  either  bv  their 
general  improvement  in  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  or  at  least  by 
raising  their  habitual  standard  of  com- 
fortable living,  they  can  be  taught  to 
make  a  better  use  of  favourable  cir- 


cumstances, nothing  permanent  mm  be 
done  for  them;  the  most  promising 
schemes  end  only  in  having  a  more 
numerous,  but  not  a  bappier  people. 
By  their  habitual  standard,  I  mean 
that  (when  any  such  there  is)  down  to 
which  they  will  multiply,  but  not 
lower.  ^  Every  advance  they  make  in 
education,  civilization,  and  social  im- 
provement, tends  to  raise  this  standard; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  gra- 
dually, though  slowly,  rising  in  the 
more  advanced  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  Subsistence  and  employment 
in  England  have  never  increased  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  last  forty  years, 
but  every  census  since  1821  snowed  a 
smaller  proportional  increase  of  popula- 
tion than  that  of  the  period  preceding ; 
and  the  produce  of  French  agriculture 
and  industry  is  increasing  in  a  pro- 
gressive ratio,  while  the  population 
exhibits,  in  every  quinquennial  census, 
a  smaller  proportion  of  births  to  the 
population. 

The  subject,  however,  of  population, 
in  its  connexion  with  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  another  place:  in  the 
present,  we  have  to  do  with  it  solely  as 
one  of  the  elements  of  Production:  and 
in  that  character  we  could  not  dis- 
pense with  pointing  out  the  unlimited 
extent  of  its  natural  powers  of  increase, 
and  the  causes  owing  to  which  so 
small  a  portion  of  that  unlimited 
pow«r  is  for  the  most  part  actually 
exercised.  After  this  brief  indica- 
tion, we  shall  proceed  to  ^e  other 
elements. 


CHAPTER  XL 


OP  THE  LAW  OP  THE  IKCREA8E   OP  CAPITAL. 


§  1.    The  requisites  of  production 

being  labour,  capital,  and  land,  it  has 

been  seen  from  the  preceding  chapter 

that  the  impediments  to  the  increase 

^  pi^oduction  do  not  arise  from  the 

of  these  elements.    On  the  side 


of  labour  there  is  no  obstacle  to  an 
increase  of  production,  indefinite  in 
extent  and  of  unslackening  rapidity. 
Population  has  the  power  of  increasing 
in  an  uniform  and  rapid  geometricu 
ratio.    If  the  only  essentiu  oonditioa 
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of  production  were  labour,  the  produce 
might,  and  naturally  would,  increase 
in  the  same  ratio ;  and  there  would  be 
no  limit,  until  the  numbers  of  mankind 
were  brought  to  a  stand  from  actual 
want  of  space. 

But  production  has  other  requisites, 
and  of  these,  the  one  which  we  shall 
next  consider  is  Capital.  There  cannot 
be  more  people  in  any  country,  or  in 
the  world,  than  can  be  supported  from 
the  produce  of  past  labour  until  that 
of  present  labour  comes  in.  There 
will  be  no  greater  number  of  productive 
labourers  in  any  country,  or  in  the 
world,  than  can  be  supported  from  that 
portion  of  the  produce  of  past  labour, 
which  is  spared  from  the  enjoyments 
of  its  possessor  for  purposes  of  repro- 
duction, and  is  termed  Capital.  We 
have  next,  therefore,  to  inquire  into 
the  conditions  of  the  increase  of  capi- 
tal ;  the  causes  by  which  the  rapidity 
of  its  increase  is  determined,  and 
the  necessary  limitations  of  that  in- 
crease. 

Since  all  capital  is  the  prriduct  of 
saving,  that  is,  of  abstinence  from 
present  consumption  for  the  sake  of  a 
niture  good,  the  increase  of  capital 
nrast  depend  upon  two  things — the 
amount  of  the  fund  from  which  saving 
can  be  made,  and  the  strength  of  the 
dispositions  which  prompt  to  it. 

The  fund  from  which  saving  can  be 
made,  is  the  surplus  of  the  produce  of 
labour,  after  supplying  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  all  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion: (including  those  employed  in 
replacing  the  materials,  ana  keeping 
the  fixed  capital  in  repair.)  More 
than  this  surplus  cannot  be  saved 
nndcr  any  circumstances.  As  much 
as  this,  though  it  never  is  saved, 
always  might  be.  This  surplus  is  the 
fund  from  which  the  enjoyments,  as 
distinguished  from  the  necessaries  of 
the  producers,  are  pr^^vided ;  it  is  the 
iiina  from  which  all  are  subsisted,  who 
are  not  themselves  engaged  in  produc- 
tion ;  and  from  which  all  additions  are 
made  to  capital.  It  is  the  real  net 
produce  of  the  country.  The  phrase, 
net  produce,  is  often  taken  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  to  denote  only  the  profits 
of  the  caoitalist  and  the  rent  of  the 


landlord,  under  the  idea  that  nothing 
can  be  included  in  the  net  produce  of 
capital,  but  what  is  returned  to  the 
owner  of  the  capital  after  replacing 
his  expenses.  But  this  is  too  narrow 
an  acceptation  of  the  term.  The 
capital  of  the  employer  forms  the 
revenue  of  the  labourers,  and  if  this 
exceeds  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  ^ves 
them  a  surplus  which  they  may  either 
expend  in  enjoyments  or  save.  For 
every  purpose  for  which  there  can  l)e 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  net  produce  of 
industry,  this  surplus  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded m  it.  When  this  is  included, 
and  not  otherwise,  the  net  produce  of 
the  country  is  the  measure  of  its 
effective  power ;  of  what  it  can  spare 
for  any  purposes  of  public  utility,  or 
private  mdulgence;  the  portion  of 
Its  produce  of  which  it  can  dispose  at 
pleasure ;  which  can  be  drawn  upon 
to  attain  any  ends,  or  gratify  any 
wishes,  either  of  the  government  or 
of  individuals;  which  it  can  either 
spend  for  its  satisfaction,  or  save  for 
future  advantage. 

The  amount  of  this  fund,  this  net 
produce,  this  excess  of  production 
above  the  physical  necessaries  of  the 
producers,  is  one  of  the  elements  that 
determine  the  amount  of  saving.  The 
greater  the  produce  of  labour  after 
supporting  the  labourers,  the  mjre 
there  is  which  can  be  saved.  Ihe 
same  thing  also  partly  contributes  to 
determine  how  much  will  be  savevl. 
A  part  of  the  motive  to  saving  consists 
in  the  prospect  of  deriving  an  income 
from  savings ;  in  the  fact  that  capital, 
employed  in  production,  is  capable  of 
not  only  reproducing  itself  but  yielding 
an  increase.  The  greater  the  profit 
that  can  be  made  from  capital,  the 
stronger  is  the  motive  to  its  accumu- 
lation. That  indeed  which  forms  the 
inducement  to  save,  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  fund  which  supplies  the  means 
of  saving,  not  the  whole  net  produce  of 
the  land,  capital,  and  labour  of  the 
country,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  the  part 
which  forms  the  remuneration  of  the 
capitalist,  and  is  called  profit  of  stock. 
It  will  however  be  readily  enouj^ 
understood,  even  previously  to  the 
planations  which  will  be  ^N«a  V< 
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after,  that  when  toe  general  produc- 
tiveness of  labour  and  capital  is  great, 
the  returns  to  the  capitalist  are  likely 
to  be  large,  and  that  some  proportion, 
though  not  an  uniform  one,  will  com- 
monly obtain  between  the  two. 

§  2,  But  the  disposition  to  save 
does  not  wholly  depend  on  the  external 
inducement  to  it;  on  the  amount  of 
profit  to  be  made  from  savings.  With 
the  same  pecuniary  inducement,  the 
inclination  is  very  different,  in  differ- 
ent persons,  and  in  different  commu- 
nities. The  effective  desire  of  accumu- 
lation is  of  unequal  strength,  not  only 
according  to  the  varieties  of  individual 
character,  but  to  the  general  state  of 
society  and  civilization.  Like  all 
other  moral  attributes,  it  is  one  in 
which  the  human  race  exhibits  great 
differences,  conformably  to  the  diver- 
sity of  its  circumstances  and  the  stage 
of  its  process. 

On  topics  which  if  they  were  to  be 
fully  investigated  would  exceed  the 
bounds  that  can  be  allotted  to  them 
in  this  treatise,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  other  works  in  which 
the  necessary  developments  have  been 
presented  more  at  length.  On  the 
subject  of  Population  this  valuable 
service  has  been  rendered  by  the 
celebrated  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus; 
and  on  the  point  which  now  occupies 
us  1  can  refer  with  equal  confidence  to 
another,  though  a  less  knoym  work, 
"New  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy," by  Dr.  Kae.*     In  no  other 

*  This  treatise  is  an  example,  snch  as  not 
unrrequently  presents  itself,  how  much  more 
depends  on  accident,  than  on  the  qualities 
of  a  book,  in  determining  its  reception.  Had 
it  appeared  at  a  suitable  time,  and  been  fa- 
voured by  circumstances,  it  v/ould  have  had 
every  requisite  for  great  success.  The  author, 
a  Scotchman  settled  in  the  United  States, 
unites  much  knowledge,  an  original  vein  of 
thought,  a  considerable  turn  for  philosophic 
generalities,  and  a  manner  of  exposition  and 
illustration  calculated  to  make  ideas  teil  not 
only  for  what  they  are  worth,  but  for  more 
than  they  are  worth,  and  which  sometimes, 
I  think,  has  that  effect  in  the  writer's  own 
mind.  The  principal  fault  of  the  book  is 
the  position  of  antagonism  in  which,  with 
the  controversial  spirit  apt  to  be  found  in 
who  have  new  thoughts  on  old  subjects, 
s  placed  himself  towards  Adam  Smith, 
till*  §,  fault,  (though  I  think  many  of 


book  known  to  me  is  so  mach  light 
thrown,  both  from  principle  and 
history,  on  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  accumulation  of  capitaL 

All  accumulation  involves  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  present,  for  the  sake  of  a 
future  good.  But  the  expediency  of  such 
a  sacrifice  varies  very  much  in  different 
states  of  circumstances ;  and  the  wil- 
lingness to  make  it,  varies  still  more. 

Li  weighing  the  future  against  the 
present,  the  uncertainty  of  all  things 
mture  is  a  leading  element ;  and  that 
uncertainty  is  of  very  different  degrees. 
"All  circumstances, '*  therefore,  "in- 
creasing the  probability  of  the  provi- 
sion we  make  for  futurity  being  en- 
joyed by  ourselves  or  others,  tend" 
justly  and  reasonably  "  to  give 
strength  to  the  effective  desire  of 
accumulation.  Thus  a  healthy  climate 
or  occupation,  by  increasing  the  pro- 
bability of  life,  has  a  tendency  to  add 
to  this  desire.  When  engaged  in 
safe  occupations,  and  living  in  healthy 
countries,  men  are  much  more  apt  to 
be  frugal  than  in  unhealthy  or  hazard- 
ous occupations,  and  in  climates  per- 
nicious to  human  life.  Sailors  and 
soldiers  are  prodigals.  In  the  West 
Indies,  New  Orleans,  the  East  Indi^^s, 
the  expenditure  of  the  inhabitants  is 
profuse.  The  same  people,  coming  to 
reside  in  the  healthy  parts  of  Europe, 
and  not  getting  into  the  vortex  of 
extravagant  fasUon,  live  economically. 
War  and  pestilence  have  always  waste 
and  luxury  among  the  other  evils  that 
follow  in  their  train.  For  similar 
reasons,  whatever  gives  security  to  the 
affairs  of  the  community  is  favourable 
to  the  strength  of  this  principle.  In 
this  respect  the  general  prevalence  of 
law  and  order,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
continuance  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
have  considerable  influence,  "t  Thie 
more  perfect  the  security,  the  greater 

the  criticisms  just,  juaA  some  of  them  far- 
seeing),  because  there  is  much  less  real  dif- 
ference of  opinion  than  might  be  supposed 
from  Dr.  Rae's  animadversions ;  and  because 
what  he  has  found  vulnerable  in  his  great 
predecessor  is  chiefly  the  *'  human  too  muck** 
in  his  premises ;  the  portion  of  them  that  is 
over  and  above  what  was  either  required  or 
is  actually  used  for  the  establishment  of  hit 
conclusions. 

t  Rae,  p.  123. 
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will  be  the  effective  strength  of  the 
desire  of  accmnTilation.  Where  pro- 
perty is  less  safe,  or  the  Ticissitudes 
ruinoos  to  fortmies  are  more  frequent 
and  severe,  fewer  persons  will  save  at 
all,  and  of  those  who  do,  many  will 
require  the  inducement  of  a  nigher 
rate  of  profit  on  capital,  to  make  them 
prefer  a  doubtM  future  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  present  enjoyment. 

These  are  considerations  which  affect 
the  expediency,  in  the  eye  of  reason, 
of  consulting  future  interests  at  the 
expense  of  present.  But  the  inclination 
to  make  this  sacrifice  does  not  solely 
depend  upon  its  expediency.  The  dis- 
position to  save  is  often  far  short  of 
what  reason  would  dictate:  and  at 
other  times  is  liable  to  be  in  excess  of  it. 

Deficient  strength  of  the  desire  of 
accumulation  may  arise  from  improvi- 
dence, or  firom  want  of  interest  in 
others.  Improvidence  may  be  con- 
nected with  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  causes.  Individuals  and  com- 
munities of  A  very  low  state  of  intelli- 
gence are  always  improvident.  A 
certain  measure  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment seems  necessary  to  enable  absent 
things,  and  ei^cially  things  future,  to 
act  with  any  force  on  the  imagination 
uid  will.  The  effect  of  want  of  interest 
in  others  in  diminishing  accumulation, 
will  be  admitted,  if  we  consider  how 
much  saving  at  present  takes  place, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  interest  of 
others  rather  than  of  ourselves;  the 
education  of  children,  their  advance- 
ment in  life,  the  future  interests  of 
other  personal  connexions,  the  power 
of  promoting  by  the  bestowal  of  money 
or  time,  objects  of  public  or  private 
usefulness.  If  mankind  were  generally 
in  the  state  of  mind  to  which  some 
approach  was  seen  in  the  declining 
period  of  the  Boman  empire — caring 
nothing  for  their  heirs,  as  well  as 
nothing  for  friends,  the  public,  or  any 
object  which  survived  them  —  they 
would  seldom  deny  themselves  any  in- 
dulgence for  the  sake  of  saving,  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  their  own  future 
years ;  which  they  would  place  in  life 
annuities,  or  in  some  other  form  which 
would  make  its  existence  and  their 
lives  terminate  together. 


§  3.  From  these  various  causes,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  there  is,  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  human  race,  a 
greater  diversity  than  Ss  usually  ad- 
verted to,  in  the  strength  of  the  effective 
desire  of  accumulation.  A  backward 
state  of  general  civilization  is  often 
more  the  effect  of  deficiency  in  this 
particular  than  in  many  others  which 
attract  more  attenticm.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  example,  of  a  hunting 
tribe,  **  man  may  be  said  to  be  neces- 
sarily improvident,  and  regardless  of 
futurity,  because,  in  this  state,  the 
future  presents  nothing  which  can  be 
with  certainty  either  foreseen  or  fp- 

vemed Besides  a  want  of  me 

motives  exciting  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  futurity  through  means  of  the 
abilities  of  the  present,  there  is  a  want 
of  the  habits  of  perception  and  action, 
leading  to  a  constant  connexion  in  the 
mind  of  those  distant  points,  and  of  the 
series  of  events  serving  to  unite  them. 
Even,  therefore,  if  motives  be  awakened 
capable  of  producing  the  exertion  ne- 
cessary to  effect  this  connexion,  there 
remains  the  task  of  training  the  mind 
to  think  and  act  so  as  to  establish  it.'* 

For  instance :  "  Upon  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  there  are  several 
little  Indian  villages.  They  are  sur- 
rounded, in  general,  by  a  good  deal  of 
land,  from  which  the  wood  seems  to 
have  been  long  eltirpated,  and  have, 
besides,  attached  to  them,  extensive 
tracts  of  forest.  The  cleared  land  is 
rarely,  I  may  almost  say  never,  culti- 
vated, nor  are  any  inroads  made  in  the 
forest  for  such  a  purpose.  The  soil  is, 
nevertheless,  fertile,  and  were  it  not» 
manure  lies  in  heaps  by  their  houses. 
Were  every  family  to  inclose  half  an 
acre  of  ground,  tin  it,  and  plant  it  in 
potatoes  and  maize,  it  would  yield  a 
sufficiency  to  support  them  one-half 
the  year.  They  suffer,  too,  every  now 
and  then,  extreme  want,  insomuch 
that,  joined  to  occasional  intemperance, 
it  is  rapidly  reducing  their  numbers. 
This,  to  us,  so  strange  apathy  proceeds 
not,  in  any  great  degree,  fix)m  repug- 
nance to  labour ;  on  the  contrarVi  th 
apply  very  diligently  to  it  wnen 
reward  is  immediate.  Thus,  I 
their  peculiar  occupations  of  h 
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and  fishing,  in  which  they  are  ever 
ready  to  engage,  they  are  much  em- 
ployed in  the  navigation  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  may  be  seen  labouring 
at  the  oar,  or  setting  with  the  pole,  in 
{he  large  boats  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  always  furnish  the  greater  part  of 
the  additional  hands  necessary  to  con- 
duct rafts  through  some  of  the  rapids. 
Nor  is  the  obstacle  aversion  to  agri- 
cultural labour.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
prejudice  of  theirs ;  but  mere  prejudices 
always  yield,  principles  of  action  cannot 
be  created.  When  the  returns  from 
agricultural  labour  are  speedy  and 
great,  they  are  also  agriculturists. 
Thus,  some  of  the  little  islands  on 
Lake  St.  Francis,  near  the  Indian 
village  of  St.  Regis,  are  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  maize,  a  plant  yielding 
a  return  of  a  hundredfold,  and  forming, 
even  when  half  ripe,  a  pleasant  and 
substantial  repast.  Patches  of  the 
best  land  on  these  islands  are,  there- 
fore, every  year  cultivated  by  them  for 
this  purpose.  As  their  situation  renders 
them  inaccessible  to  cattle,  no  fence  is 
required;  were  this  additional  outlay 
necessary,  I  suspect  they  would  be 
neglected,  like  the  commons  adjoining 
their  village.  These  had  apparently, 
at  one  time,  been  under  crop.  The 
cattle  of  the  neighbouring  settlers 
would  now,  however,  destroy  any  crop 
not  securely  fenced,  and  this  additional 
necessary  outlay  consequently  bars 
their  culture.  It  removes  them  to  an 
order  of  instruments  of  dower  retiun 
than  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
strength  of  the  effective  desire  of  accu- 
mulation in  this  little  society. 

"  It  is  here  deserving  of  notice,  that 
what  instruments  of  this  kind  they  do 
form,  are  completely  formed.  The 
small  spots  of  com  they  cultivate  are 
thoroughly  weeded  and  noed.  A  little 
neglect  in  this  part  would  indeed  re- 
duce the  crop  very  much ;  of  this  ex- 
perience has  made  them  perfectly 
aware,  and  they  act  accordingly.  It  is 
evidently  not  the  necessary  labour  that 
is  the  oDstacle  to  more  extended  cul- 
ture, but  the  distant  return  from  that 
labour.  I  am  assured,  indeed,  that 
amone  some  of  the  more  remote  tribes, 
^"  le  labour  tbu«  expended  much  exceeds 
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that  given  by  the  whites,  l^c  sami 
portions  of  ground  being  cropped  with- 
out remission,  and  manure  not  being 
used,  they  would  scarcely  yield  any 
return,  were  not  the  soil  mo8t«;arefully 
broken  and  pulverized,  both  with  the 
hoe  and  the  nand.  In  such  a  situation 
a  white  man  would  clear  a  fresh  piece 
of  ground.  It  would  perhaps  scarce 
repay  his  labour  the  first  year,  and  he 
would  have  to  look  for  his  reward  in 
succeeding  years.  On  the  Indfan,  suc- 
ceeding years  are  too  distant  to  make 
sufficient  impression ;  though,  to  obtain 
what  labour  may  bring  about  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  he  toils  even 
more  assiduously  than  the  white  man."* 
This  view  of  things  is  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  the  Jesuits,  in  their  in- 
teresting efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians 
of  Paraguay.  They  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  these  savages  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree.  They  acquired 
influence  over  them  sufficient  to  make 
them  change  their  whole  manner  of 
life.  They  obtained  their  absolute  sub- 
mission and  obedience.  They  estab- 
h'shed  peace.  They  taught  them  all 
the  operations  of  European  agricul- 
ture, and  many  of  the  more  difficult 
arts.  There  were  eveirwhere  to  be 
seen,  according  to  Charlevoix,  "  work- 
shops of  gilders,  painters,  sculptors, 
goldsmiths,  watchmakers,  carpenters, 
joiners,  dyers,"  &c.  These  occupations 
were  not  practised  for  the  personal 
gain  of  the  artificers :  the  produce  was 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  tlie  mis- 
sionaries, who  ruled  the  people  by  a 
voluntary  despotism.  The  obstacles 
arising  from  aversion  to  labour  were 
therefore  verv  completely  overcome. 
The  real  difficulty  was  the  improvi- 
dence of  the  people ;  their  inability  to 
think  for  the  future ;  and  the  necessity 
accordingly  of  the  most  unremitting 
and  minute  superintendence  on  the 
part  of  their  instructors.  "Thus  at 
first,  if  these  gave  up  to  them  the  care 
of  the  oxen  with  which  they  ploughed, 
their  indolent  thoughtlessness  would 
probably  leave  them  at  evening  still 
yoked  to  the  implement.  Worse  than 
this,  instances  occurred  where  they  cut 
them  up  for  supper,  thinking  when  r^ 
*  Rae,  p.  13G,    . 
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f^rehended,  that  they  snfficientlj  ex- 
cased  themselves  hy  saying  they  were 
hungry.  .  .  .  These  fathers,  says  Ul- 
loa,  have  to  visit  the  houses,  to  examine 
what  is  really  wanted :  for,  without  this 
care,  the  Indians  would  never  look  after 
anything.  They  must  he  present,  too, 
when  animals  are  slaughtered,  not  only 
that  the  meat  may  he  equally  divided, 
but  that  nothing  may  he  lost.**  "  But 
notwithstanding  all  this  care  and  su- 
perintendence," says  Charlevoix,  "  and 
all  the  precautions  which  are  taken  to 
prevent  any  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  missionaries  are  sometimes 
much  embarrassed.  It  often  happens 
that  they**  (the  Indians)  "do  not  reserve 
to  themselves  a  sufficiency  of  grain, 
even  for  seed.  As  for  their  other  pro- 
visions, were  they  not  well  looked  after, 
they  would  soon  be  without  where- 
withal to  support  life.*** 

As  an  example  intermediate,  in  the 
strength  of  the  effective  desire  of  accu- 
mulation, between  the  state  of  things 
thus  depicted  and  that  of  modem 
Europe,  the  case  of  the  Chinese  de- 
serves attention.  From  various  cir- 
cumstances in  their  personal  habits 
an^  social  condition,  it  might  be  an- 
ticipated that  they  would  possess  a 
degree  of  prudence  and  self-control 
greater  than  other  Asiatics,  but  inferior 
to  most  European  nations ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  is  adduced  of  the  fact. 

"I)urability  is  one  of  the  chief 
qualities,  marking  a  high  degree  of 
tne  effective  desire  of  accumulation. 
The  testimony  of  travellers  ascribes  to 
the  instruments  formed  by  the  Chinese, 
a  very  inferior  durability  to  similar 
instruments  constructed  by  Europeans. 
The  houses,  we  are  told,  imless  of  the 
higher  ranks,  are  in  general  of  unbumt 
bncks,  of  clay,  or  of  hurdles  plastered 
with  earth ;  the  roofs,  of  reeds  fastened 
to  laths.  We  can  scarcely  conceive 
more  unsubstantial ortemporary  fabrics. 
Their  partitions  are  of  paper,  requiring 
to  be  renewed  every  year.  A  similar 
observation  may  be  made  concerning 
their  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
other  utensils.  They  are  almost  en- 
tirely of  wood,  the  metals  entering 
but  very  sparingly  into  their  construc- 
*  Rae,  D.  140. 


tion ;  consequently  ihey  soon  wear  out, 
and  require  frequent  renewals.  A 
greater  degree  of  strength  in  the  effec- 
tive desire  of  accumulation,  would 
cause  them  to  be  constructed  of  mate- 
rials requiring  a  greater  present  ex- 
penditure, but  being  far  more  durable. 
From  the  same  cause,  much  land,  that 
in  other  countries  would  be  cultivated, 
lies  waste.  All  travellers  take  notice 
of  large  tracts  of  lands,  chiefly  swamps, 
which  continue  in  a  state  of  nature. 
To  bring  a  swamp  into  tillage  is  gene- 
rally a  process,  to  complete  which, 
requires  several  years.  It  must  be 
previously  drained,  the  surface  long 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  many  opera- 
tions performed,  before  it  can  be  made 
capable  of  bearing  a  crop.  Though 
yielding,  probably,  a  very  considerable 
return  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  it, 
that  return  is  not  made  until  a  long 
time  has  elapsed.  The  cultivation  ci 
such  land  implies  a  greater  strength  of 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation 
than  exists  in  the  empire. 

"  The  produce  of  tne  harvest  is,  as 
we  have  remarked,  always  an  instru- 
ment of  some  order  or  another ;  it  is  a 
provision  for  future  want,  and  regulated 
by  the  same  laws  as  those  to  which 
other  means  of  attaining  a  similar  end 
conform.  It  is  there  chiefly  rice,  of 
which  there  are  two  harvests,  the  one 
in  June,  the  other  in  October.  The 
period  then  of  eight  months  between 
October  and  June,  is  that  for  which 

5 revision  is  made  each  year,  and  the 
ifferent  estimate  they  make  of  tcMlay 
and  this  day  eight  months  will  appear 
in  the  self-denial  they  practise  now,  in 
order  to  guard  against  want  then. 
The  amount  of  this  self-denial  would 
seem  to  be  small.  The  father  Parennin, 
indeed,  (who  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  spent  a  long  life  among  the 
Chinese  of  all  classes,^  asserts,  that 
it  is  their  great  deficiency  in  fore- 
thought and  frugality  in  this  res^ct^ 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  scarcities 
and  famines  that  frequently  occur.** 

That  it  is  defect  of  providence,  not  de- 
fect of  industry,  that  limits  production 
among  the  Chinese,  is  still  more 
vious  than  in  the  case  of  the  oemv 
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cnlturalised  Indians.  ''  Where  the  re- 
turns are  quick,  where  the  instruments 
formed  require  but  little  time  to  bring 
the  events  for  which  they  were  formed 
to  an  issue,"  it  is  well  known  that 
''the  ^at  progress  which  has  been 
made  m  the  ^owledge  of  the  arts 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  wants  of  its  inhabitants"  makes 
industry  energetic  and  effective.  "  The 
warmth  of  the  climate,  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  country,  the  knowledge 
which  the  inhabitants  have  acquired 
of  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  the  dis- 
covery and  gradual  adaptation  to  every 
soil  of  the  most  useful  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, enable  them  very  speeiHly  to 
draw  from  almost  any  part  of  the  sur- 
face, what  is  there  esteemed  an  equiva- 
lent to  much  more  than  the  labour  be- 
stowed in  tilling  and  cropping  it. 
They  have  commonly  double,  some- 
times treble  harvests.  These,  when 
they  consist  of  a  grain  so  productive 
as  rice,  the  usual  crop,  can  scarce  fail 
to  yield  to  their  skill^  from  almost  any 

fortion  of  soil  that  can  be  at  once 
rought  into  culture,  very  ample  re- 
turns. Accordingly  there  is  no  spot 
that  labour  can  immediately  brmg 
under  cultivation  that  is  not  made  to 
yield  to  it.  Hills,  even  mountains  are 
ascended  and  formed  into  terraces; 
and  water,  in  that  country  the  great 
productive  agent,  is  led  to^  every  part 
Dy  drains,  or  carried  up  to  it  by  the  in- 
genious and  simple  hydraulic  machines 
which  have  been  in  use  from  time  im- 
memorial among  this  singular  people. 
They  effect  this  the  more  easily,  from 
the  soil,  even  in  these  situations,  being 
very  deep  and  covered  with  much  vege- 
table mould.  But  what  yet  more  than 
this  marks  the  readiness  with  which 
labour  is  forced  to  form  the  most  diffi- 
cult materials  into  instruments,  where 
these  instruments  soon  bring  to  an 
issue  the  events  for  which  tney  are 
formed,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  on 
many  of  their  lakes  and  rivers,  of  struc- 
tures resembling  the  floating  gardens 
of  the  Peruvians,  rafts  covered  with 
vegetable  soil  and  cultivated.  Labour 
in  this  way  draws  from  the  materials 
w  which  it  acts  very  speedy  returns. 
othing  can  exceed  the  luxuriance  of 


vegetation  when  the  quickening  powers 
of  a  genial  sun  are  ministered  to  by  a 
rich  son  and  abundant  moisture.  It  is 
otherwise,  as  we  have  seen,  in  cases 
where  the  return,  though  copious,  is 
distant.  European  travellers  are  sur- 
prised at  meeting  these  little  floating 
farms  by  the  side  of  swamps  whi(£ 
only  require  draining  to  render  ihem 
tillable.  It  seems  to  them  strange 
that  labour  should  not  rather  be  be- 
stowed on  the  solid  earth,  where  its 
fruits  might  endure,  than  on  structures 
that  must  decay  and  perish  in  a  few 
years.  The  people  ,they  are  among 
think  not  so  much  of  future  years,  as 
of  the  present  time.  The  effective  de- 
sire of  accumulation  is  of  very  different 
strength  in  the  one,  from  what  it  is  in 
the  other.  The  views  of  the  European 
extend  to  a  distant  futurity,  and  he  is 
surprised  at  the.  Chinese,  condemned, 
through  improvidence,  and  want  of 
sufficient  prospective  care,  to  incessant 
toilj  and  as  he  thinks^  insufferable 
wretchedness.  The  views  of  the 
Chinese  are  confined  to  narrower 
bounds ;  he  is  content  to  live  from  day 
to  day,  and  has  learnt  to  conceive  even 
a  life  of  toil  a  blessing,"* 

When  a  country  has  carried  produc- 
tion as  far  as  in  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge  it  can  be  carried  with  an 
amount  of  return  corresponding  to  the 
average  strength  of  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation  in  that  country,  it  has 
reached  what  is  called  the  stationarv 
state ;  the  state  in  which  no  further  ad- 
dition will  be  made  to  capital  unless 
there  takes  place  either  some  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  production,  or 
an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  de- 
sire to  accumulate.  In  the  stationary 
state,  though  capital  does  not  on  the 
whole  increase,  some  persons  grow 
richer  and  others  poorer.  Those  whose 
degree  of  providence  is  below  the  usual 
standard,  become  impoverished,  their 
capital  perishes,  and  makes  room  for 
the  savings  of  those  whose  effective  de- 
sire of  accumulation  exceeds  the  ave- 
rage. These  become  the  natural  pur- 
chasers of  the  land,  manu&ctories,  and 
other  instruments  of  production  owned 
by  their  less  provident  countrymen, 
*  Bae,  pp.  161— ff» 
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What  the  canses  are  which  make  the 
retom  to  capital  greater  in  one  country 
than  in  another,  and  which,  in  certain 
circumstances,  make  it  impossible  for 
anj  additional  capital  to  nnd  invest- 
ment unless  at  diminished  returns,  will 
appear  clearly  hereafter.  In  China, 
if  that  countiy  has  really  attained,  as 
it  18  supposed  to  have  done,  the  sta- 
tionaiy  state,  accumulation  has  stopped 
when  the  returns  to  capital  are  still  as 
iiigh  as  is  indicated  by  a  rate  of  inte- 
rest legally  twelve  per  cent,  and  prao- 
tiodly  yaiying  (it  is  said)  between 
eighteen  and  thirty-six.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  therefore  that  no  greater 
amoimt  of  capital  than  the  countiy 
already  possesses,  can  find  employment 
at  this  high  rate  of  profit,  and  that  any 
lower  rate  does  not  hold  out  to  a 
Chinese  sufficient  temptation  to  induce 
him  to  abstain  fix)m  present  enjoyment. 
What  a  contrast  witn  Holland,  where, 
during  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
its  histoiy,  the  government  was  able 
habitually  to  borrow  at  two  per  cent, 
and  private  individuals,  on  good  secu- 
rity, at  three.  Since  China  is  not  a 
country  like  Burmah,  or  the  native 
states  of  India,  where  an  enormous  in- 
terest id  but  an  indispensable  compen- 
sation for  the  risk  incurred  from  the 
bad  faith  or  pove^  of  the  state,  and 
of  almost  all  private  borrowers;  the 
iad,  if  fact  it  be,  that  the  increase  of 
capital  has  come  to  a  stand  while  the 
returns  to  it  are  still  so  large,  denotes 
a  much  less  degree  of  the  effective  de- 
sire of  accumulation,  in  other  words  a 
much  lower  estimate  of  the  future  rela- 
ti?ely  to  the  present,  than  that  of  most 
European  nations. 

§  4.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of 
countries  in  which  the  average  strength 
of  the  desire  to  accumulate  is  short  of 
that  which,  in  circumstances  of  any 
tolerable  security,  reason  and  sober 
calculation  would  approve.  We  have 
now  to  speak  of  others  in  which  it  deci- 
dedly surpasses  that  standard.  In  the 
more  prosperous  countries  of  Europe, 
there  are  to  be  found  abundance  of 
prodigals;  in  some  of  them  (and  in 
none  more  than  England)  the  ordinary 
degree   of  economy   and   providence 


among  those  who  live  by  manual  la- 
bour cannot  be  considered  high ;  still, 
in  a  very  numerous  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, the  professional,  manufactu- 
ring, and  tradmg  classes,  being  those 
who,  generally  speaking,  unite  more  of 
the  means  with  more  of  the  motives  for 
saving  than  any  other  class,  the  spirit 
of  accumulation  is  so  strong,  that  the 
signs  of  rapidly  increasing  wealth 
meet  every  eye  :  and  the  great  amount 
of  capital  seeking  investment  excites 
astonishment,  whenever  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances turning  much  of  it  into  some 
one  channel,  such  as  railway  construc- 
tion or  foreign  speculative  adventure, 
bring  the  largeness  of  the  total  amount 
into  evidence. 

There  are  many  circumstances, 
which,  in  England,  give  a  peculiar 
force  to  the  accumulating  propensity. 
The  long  exemption  of  the  country  from 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  the  far  earlier 
period  than  elsewhere  at  which  pro- 
perty was  secure  from  military  violence 
or  arbitrary  spoliation,  have  produced  a 
long-standmg  and  hereditary  confidence 
in  tne  safety  of  fUnds  when  trusted  out 
of  the  owner's  hands,  which  in  most 
other  countries  is  of  much  more  re- 
cent origin,  and  less  firmly  established. 
The  geographical  causes  which  have 
made  '  industry  rather  than  war  the 
natural  source  of  power  and  importance 
to  Great  Britain,  have  turned  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  energetic  characters  into 
the  direction  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce ;  into  suppljdng  their  wants  and 
gratifying  their  ambition  by  producing 
and  saving,  rather  than  by  appropria- 
ting what  has  been  produced  and 
saved.  Much  also  depended  on  tho 
better  political  institutions  of  this 
country,  which  by  the  scope  they  have 
allowed  to  indiviaual  freedom  of  action, 
have  encouraged  personal  activity  and 
self-reliance,  while  by  the  liberty  they 
confer  of  association  and  combination, 
they  facilitate  industrial  enterprise  on 
a  large  scale.  The  same  institutions 
in  another  of  their  aspects,  give  a  most 
direct  and  potent  stimulus  to  the  desw 
of  acquiring  wealth.  The  earlier 
cline  of  feudalism  having  remp 
much  weakened  invidious  distif 
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between  tHe  oHginally  trading  classes 
and  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
despise  them;  and  a  polity  having 
grown  up  which  made  wealtn  the  real 
source  of  political  influence ;  its  acqui- 
sition was  invested  with  a  factitious 
value,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  uti- 
lity. It  became  synonymous  wi  th  power ; 
and  since  power  vnth  the  common  herd 
of  mankind  gives  power,  wealth  became 
the  chief  source  of  personal  considera- 
tion, and  the  measure  and  stamp  of 
success  in  life.  To  get  out  of  one  rank 
in  society  into  the  next  above  it,  is  the 
great  aim  of  English  middle-class  life, 
and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the 
means.  And  inasmuch  as  to  be  rich 
without  industry,  has  always  hitherto 
constituted  a  step  in  the  social  scale 
above  those  who  are  rich  b^  means  of 
industry,  it  becomes  the  object  of  am- 
bition to  save  not  merely  as  much  as 
will  afford  a  large  income  while  in  busi- 
ness, but  enou&rh  to  retire  from  business 
and  live  in  affluence  on  realized  gains. 
These  causes  have  in  England  been 
greatlv  aided  by  that  extreme  incapa- 
city 01  the  people  for  personal  enjoy- 
ment, which  18  a  characteristic  of 
countries  over  which  puritam'sm  has 
iMissed.  But  if  accumulation  is,  on  one 
hand,  rendered  easier  by  the  absence 
of  a  taste  for  pleasure,  it  is,  on  the 
other,  made  more  difficult  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  very  real  taste  for  expense. 
So  strong  is  the  association  between 
personal  consequence  and  the  signs  of 
wealth,  that  the  silly  desire  for  the 
appearance  of  a  lar^e  expenditure  has 
tne  force  of  a  passion,  among  large 
classes  of  a  nation  which  derives  less 
pleasure  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the 
world  from  what  it  spends.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  the  effective  desire  of  ac-  I 


cumulation  has  never  reached  so  high 
a  pitch  in  England  as  it  did  in  HoU 
land,  where,  there  being  no  rich  idle 
class  to  set  the  example  of  a  reckless 
expenditure,  and  the  mercantile  classes, 
who  possessed  the  substantial  power  on 
which  social  influence  always  waits, 
bein^  lefl  to  establish  their  own  scale 
of  hving  and  standard  of  propriety 
their  habits  remained  frugal  andl  unos 
tentatiouB. 

In  England  and  Holland,  then,  for 
a  long  time  past,  and  now  in  most 
other  countries  in  Europe  (which  are 
rapidly  following  England  in  the  same 
race),  the  desire  of  accumulation  does 
not  require,  to  make  it  effective,  the 
coj)ious  returns  which  it  requires  in 
Asia,  but  is  sufficiently  called  into 
action  by  a  rate  of  profit  so  low,  that 
instead  of  slackening,  accumulation 
seems  now  to  proceed  more  rapidly 
than  ever ;  and  the  second  requisite  of 
increased  production,  increase  of  capi- 
tal, shows  no  tendency  to  become 
deficient.  So  far  as  that  element  is  con- 
cerned, production  is  susceptible  of  an 
increase  without  any  assignable  bounds. 

The  progress  of  accumulation  would 
no  doubt  be  considerably  checked,  if  the 
returns  to  capital  were  to  be  reduced 
still  lower  than  at  present.  But  why 
should  any  possible  mcrease  of  capital 
have  that  effect?  This  question 
carries  the  mind  forward  to  the  re- 
maining one  of  the  three  requisites  of 
production.  The  limitation  to  produc- 
tion, not  consisting  in  any  necessary 
limit  to  the  increase  of  the  other  two 
elements,  labour  and  capital,  must  turn 
upon  the  properties  of  the  only  element 
which  is  inherently,  and  in  itself, 
limited  in  quantity.  It  must  depend 
on  the  properties  of  land. 
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§  1.  Land  differs  from  the  other 
lements  of  production,  labour  and 
*pital,  m  not  being  susceptible  of  in- 


definite increase.  Its  extent  is  limited, 
and  the  extent  of  the  more  pit)ductive 
kinds  of  it  more  limited  BtilL    It  if 
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also  evident  that  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce capable  of  bein^  raised  on  any 
given  piece  of  land  is  not  indefinite. 
This  limited  quantity  of  land,  and  li- 
mited productiveness  of  it,  are  the  real 
limits  to  the  increase  of  production. 

That  they  are  the  ultimate  limits, 
must  always  have  been  clearly  seen. 
But  since  the  final  barrier  has  never 
in  any  instance  been  reached ;  since 
there  is  no  country  in  which  all  the 
land,  capable  of  yielding  food,  is  so 
highly  cultivated  that  a  larger  produce 
could  not  (even  without  supposing  any 
fresh  advance  in  agricultural  know- 
ledge) be  obtained  from  it,  and  since 
a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
still  remains  entirely  uncultivated ;  it 
is  commonly  thought,  and  is  very 
natural  at  first  to  suppose,  that  for  the 
present  all  limitation  of  production  or 
population  from  this  source  is  at  an 
indefinite  distance,  and  that  ages  must 
elapse  before  any  practical  necessity 
arises  for  taking  the  limiting  principle 
into  serious  consideration. 

I  apprehend  this  to  be  not  only  an 
error,  but  the  most  serious  one,  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  field  of  political 
economy.  The  question  is  more  im- 
portant and  fundamental  than  any 
other ;  it  involves  the  whole  subject  of 
the  causes  of  poverty,  in  a  rich  and 
industrious  community;  and  unless 
this  one  matter  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, it  is  to  no  pui^ose  proceeding 
any  further  in  our  inquiry. 

§  2.  The  limitation  to  production 
^m  the  properties  of  the  soil,  is 
not  like  the  obstacle  opposed  by  a 
wall,  which  stands  immovable  in  one 
particular  spot,  and  offers  no  hindrance 
to  motion  short  of  stopping  it  entirely. 
We  may  rather  compare  it  to  a  highly 
elastic  and  extensible  band,  which  is 
hardly  ever  so  violently  stretched  that 
it  could  not  possibly  be  stretched  any 
more,  yet  the  pressure  of  which  is  felt 
long  before  the  final  limit  is  reached, 
and  felt  more  severely  the  nearer  that 
limit  is  approached. 

After  a  certain,  and  not  very  ad- 
vanced, stage  in  the  progress  of  api- 
culture, it  is  the  law  of  production 
from  the  land,  that  in  any  given  state 


of  agricultural  skill  and  knowledge,  bv 
increasing  the  labour,  the  produce  is 
not  increased  iu  an  equal  degree; 
doubling  the  labour  does  not  double 
the  produce ;  or,  to  express  the  same 
thing  in  other  words,  every  increase  of 
produce  is  obtained  by  a  more  than 
proportional  increase  m  the  applica- 
tion of  labour  to  the  land. 

This  general  law  of  agricultaral 
industry  is  the  most  important  propo- 
sition in  political  economy.  Were  the 
law  different,  nearly  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  would  be  other  than  they  are. 
The  most  fundamental  errors  which 
still  prevail  on  our  subject,  result  fix)m 
not  perceiving  this  law  at  work  under- 
neatn  the  more  superficial  agencies 
on  which  attention  fixes  itself;  but 
mistaking  those  agencies  for  the  ulti- 
mate causes  of  effects  of  which  they 
may  influence  the  form  and  mode,  but 
of  which  it  alone  determines  the 
essence. 

When,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an 
increase  of  produce,  recourse  is  had  to 
inferior  land,  it  is  evident  that,  so  far, 
the  produce  does  not  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  labour.  The 
very  meaning  of  inferior  land,  is  land 
which  with  equal  labour  returns  a 
smaller  amount  of  produce.  Land 
may  be  inferior  either  in  fertility  or  in 
situation.  The  one  requires  a  greater 
proportional  amount  of  labour  for  grow- 
ing the  produce,  the  other  for  carrying 
it  to  market.  If  the  land  A  yields  a 
thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  to  a  given 
outlay  in  wages,  manure,  &c.,  and  in 
order  to  raise  another  thousand  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  land  B, 
which  is  either  less  fertile  or  more 
distant  from  the  market,  the  two 
thousand  quarters  will  cost  more 
than  twice  as  much  labour  as  tho 
original  thousand,  and  the  produce  of 
agriculture  will  be  increasea  in  a  less 
ratio  than  the  labour  employed  in  pro- 
curing it. 

Instead  of  cultivating  the  land  B^ 
it  would  be  possible,  by  higher  culti- 
vation, tx)  make  the  land  A  prodi 
more.    It  mi^ht  be  ploughed  or  ' 
rowed  twice  instead  of  once,  or 
times  instead  of  twioe  *,  \t 


no 
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lag  instead  of  being  ploughed ;  after 
ploughing,  it  might  be  gone  over  with  a 
noe  instead  of  a  harrow,  and  the  soil 
more  completely  pulverized ;  it  might  be 
oftener  or  more  thoroughly  weeded; 
the  implements  used  might  be  of 
higher  finish,  or  more  elaborate  con- 
Btruction;  a  greater  quantity  or  more 
expensiye  kinds  of  manure  might  be 
appUed,  or  when  applied,  they  might 
be  more  carefiilly  mixed  ana  incor- 
porated with  the  soil.  These  are  some 
of  the  modes  by  which  the  same  land 
may  be  made  to  yield  a  greater  pro- 
duce; and  when  a  greater  proauce 
must  be  had,  some  of  these  are  among 
the  means  usually  employed  for  obtain- 
ing it.  But,  that  it  is  obtained  at  a 
more  than  proportional  increase  of 
expense,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
inferior  lands  are  cultivated.  Inferior 
lands,  or  lands  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  market,  of  course  yield  an 
inferior  return,  and  an  increasing 
demand  cannot  be  supplied  from  them 
unless  at  an  augmentation  of  cost,  and 
therefore  of  price.  If  the  additional 
demand  could  continue  to  be  supplied 
from  the  superior  lands,  h^  applying 
additional  labour  and  capital,  at  no 
greater  proportional  cost  than  that 
at  which  they  yield  the  quantity  first 
demanded  of  them^  the  owners  or 
farmers  of  those  lanos  could  undersell 
all  others,  and  engross  the  whole 
market.  Lands  of  a  lower  degree  of 
fertility  or  in  a  more  remote  situation, 
might  indeed  be  cultivated  by  their 
proprietors,  for  the  sake  of  subsistence 
or  independence ;  but  it  never  could  be 
the  interest  of  any  one  to  farm  them 
for  profit.  That  a  profit  can  be  madei 
from  them,  sufficient  to  attract  capital 
to  such  an  investment,  is  a  proof  that 
cultivation  on  the  more  eligible  lands 
has  reached  a  point,  beyond  which  any^ 
greater  application  of  labour  and  capi- 
tal would  yield,  at  the  best,  no  greater 
return  than  can  be  obtained  at  the 
same  expense  firom  less  fertile  or  less 
favourably  situated  lands. 

The  careM  cultivation  of  a  well- 
&rmed  district  of  England  or  Scotland 
is  a  symptom  and  an  efiect  of  the  more 

*  vourable  terms  which  the  land  has 
to  ezaot  for  any  increase  of  its 


fruits.  Such  elaborate  cultivation  costs 
much  more  in  proportion,  and  reqmres 
a  higher  price  to  rander  it  profitable, 
than  fanning  on  a  more  superficitJ 
system ;  and  would  not  be  adopted  if 
access  could  he^  ha^  to  land  of  equal 
fertility,  previously  unoccupied.  Where 
there  is  the  choice  of  raising  the  in- 
creasing supply  which  society  requires, 
from  fresh  land  of  as  good  quanty  as 
that  already  cultivated,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  extract  fix>m  land  anything 
approaching  to  what  it  will  yield  on 
what  are  esteemed  t)ie  best  European 
modes  of  cultivating.  The  land  is 
tasked  up  to  the  pomt  at  which  the 
greatest  return  is  obtained  in  proportion 
to  the  labour  employed,  but  no  farther: 
any  additional  labour  is  carried  else- 
where. "  It  is  lon^,"  says  an  intelligent 
traveller  in  the  United  States,^  "  before 
an  English  eye  becomes  reconciled  to 
the  lightness  of  the  crops  and  the  care- 
less farming  (as  we  should  call  it)  whidi 
is  apparent.  One  forgets  that  where 
land  is  so  plentiful  and  labour  so  dear 
as  it  is  here,  a  totally  different  prin- 
ciple must  be  pursued  to  that  ^niich 
prevails  in  populous  countries,  and  that 
the  conseouence  will  of  coarse  be  a 
want  of  tioiness,  as  it  were,  and  finish, 
about  evenrthing  which  requires  la- 
bour.'' Of  the  two  causes  mentioned, 
the  plentifulness  of  land  seems  to  me 
the  true  explanation,  rather  than  the 
deamess  of  labour ;  for,  however  dear 
labour  mav  be,  when  food  is  wanted, 
labour  wijll  always  be  applied  to  pro- 
ducing it  in  preference  to  anytmng 
else.  But  this  labour  is  more  effective 
for  its  end  by  being  applied  to  fresh 
soil,  than  if  it  were  employed  in  bring- 
ing the  soil  already  occupied  into 
higher  cultivation.  Oiily  when  no  soils 
remain  to  be  broken  up  but  such  as 
either  from  distc^nce  or  mferior  quality 
require  a  considerable  rise  of  price  to 
render  their  cultivation  profitable,  can 
it  become  advantageous  to  apply  the 
high  farming  of  Europe  to  any  American 
lands ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  towns,  where  saving 
in  cost  of  carriage  may  compensate  fed 

*  LeUen  fivm  AmerieOt  by  John  Robert 
Oodley,  vol.  i.  n.  42^  Sea  ftko  I^eU*9  TrontiU 
in  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 
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great  inferiority  in  the  return  firom  the 
soil  itaelf.  As  American  farming  is  to 
English,  so  is  the  ordinary  English  to 
that  of  Flanders,  Tnscany,  or  the  Terra 
di  Layoro ;  where  b^  the  application  of 
a  far  greater  quantity  of  labour  there 
is  obtained  a  considerably  larger  gross 
produce,  but  on  such  terms  as  would 
never  be  advantageous  to  a  mere  spe- 
culator for  profit,  unless  made  so  by 
much  higher  prices  of  agricultural 
produce. 

The  principle  which  has  now  been 
stated  must  be  received,  no  doubt,  with 
certain  explanations  and  limitations. 
Even  after  the  land  is  so  highly  culti- 
vated that  the  mere  application  of  ad- 
ditional labour,  or  of  an  additional 
amount  of  oroinary  dressing,  would 
yield  no  return  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
pense, it  may  stiU  happen  that  the 
application  of  a  much  greater  additional 
labour  and  capital  to  improving  the 
BOLL  itself,  by  draining  or  permanent 
manures,  would  be  as  liberally  remu- 
nerated by  the  produce,  as  any  portion 
of  the  labour  and  capital  already  em- 
ployed. It  would  sometimes  be  much 
more  amply  remunerated.  This  could 
not  be,  if  capital  always  sought  and 
found  the  most  advantageous  employ- 
ment; but  if  the  most  advantageous 
employment  has  to  wait  longest  for  its 
remuneration,  it  is  only  in  a  rather  ad- 
vanced stage  of  industrial  development 
that  the  preference  will  be  given  to  it ; 
and  even  in  that  advanced  stage,  the 
laws  or  usages  connected  with  property 
in  land  and  the  tenure  of  farms,  are 
often  such  as  to  prevent  the  disposable 
capital  of  the  countrjr  from  Bowing 
freely  into  the  channel  of  agricultural 
improvement :  and  hence  the  increased 
supply,  required  by  increasing  popula- 
tion, is  sometimes  raised  at  an  aug- 
menting cost  by  higher  cultivation, 
when  the  means  of  producing  it  without 
increase  of  cost  are  known  and  acces- 
sible. There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if 
capital  were  forthcoming  to  execute, 
within  the  next  year,  all  known  and 
recognised  improvements  in  the  land 
of  the  United  Kingdom  which  would 
pay  at  the  existing  prices,  that  is, 
which  would  increase  the  produce  in 
as  gr«at  or  a  greater  ratio  than  the 


expense ;  the  result  would  be  such 
(especially  if  we  include  Ireland  in  the 
supposition)  that  inferior  land  would 
not  for  a  long  time  require  to  be  brought 
under  tillage :  probably  a  oonsiderskble 
part  of  the  less  productive  lands  now 
cultivated,  which  are  not  particularly 
favoured  by  situation,  would  go  out  of 
culture;  or  (as  the  improvements  in 
question  are  not  so  much  applicable  to 
good  land,  but  operate  ratner  by  con- 
verting bad  lana  into  good)  the  con- 
traction of  cultivation  might  principally 
take  nlace  by  a  less  high  dressing  and 
less  elaborate  tilling  of  land  generaUy ; 
a  falling  back  to  something  nearer  the 
character  of  American  fanning;  such 
only  of  the  poor  lands  being  altogether 
abandoned  as  were  not  found  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  And  thus  the 
aggregate  produce  of  the  whole  culti- 
vated land  would  bear  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  before  to  the  labour  expended 
on  it ;  and  the  general  law  of  diminish- 
ing return  from  land  would  have  im- 
dergone,  to  that  extent,  a  temporary 
supersession.  No  one,  however,  can 
suppose  that  even  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  whole  produce  required  for 
the  country  could  be  raised  exclusively 
from  the  best  lands,  together  with  those 
possessing  advantages  of  situation  to 
place  them  on  a  par  with  the  best. 
Much  would  undoubtedly  continue  to 
be  produced  under  less  advantageous 
conditions,  and  with  a  smaller  propor- 
tional return,  than  that  obtained  from 
the  best  soils  and  situations.  And  in 
proportion  as  the  further  increase  of 
population  required  a  still  greater  ad- 
dition to  the  supply,  the  general  law 
would  resume  its  course,  and  the  further 
augmentation  would  be  obtained  at  a 
more  than  proportionate  expense  of 
lai)our  and  capital 

§  3.  That  the  produce  of  land  in- 
creases, casteris  paribuSf  in  a  diminish- 
ing ratio  to  the  mcrease  in  the  labour 
employed,  is  a  truth  more  often  ignored 
or  disregarded  than  actually  denied. 
It  has,  however,  met  with  a  direct^  im- 
pu^er  in  the  well-known  American 
pohtical  economist,  Mr.  H.  C.  Garey^ 
who  maintains,  that  the  real  law 
agricultural  indoatry  \a  \.\i<&^Qt^  x^-* 
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the  pi-odnce  increasing  in  a  greater  operation  earlier  than  it  does,  it  begins 
ratio  than  the  labour,  or  in  other  words,  quite  early  enough  to  support  the 
affording  to  labour  a  perpetually  in-  conclusions  they  founded  on  it.  Mr. 
creasing  return.  To  substantiate  this  Carey  will  hardly  assert  that  in  any 
assei'tion,  he  arg'ies,  that  cultivation  old  country — in  England  and  France, 
does  not  begin  with  the  better  soilsi  for  example — the  lands  left  waste  are, 
and  extend  from  them,  as  the  demand  or  have  for  centuries  been,  more 
increases,  to  the  poorer,  but  begins  naturally  fertile  than  those  under 
with  the  poorer,  ana  does  not,  till  long  tillage.  Judging  even  by  his  own  im- 
after,  extend  itself  to  the  more  fertile,  perfect  test,  that  of  local  situation — 
Settlers  in  a  new  country  invariably  how  imperfect,  I  need  not  stop  to  point 
commence  on  the  high  and  thin  lands ;  out — is  it  true  that  in  England  or 
the  rich  but  swampy  soils  of  the  river  France  at  the  present  day,  the  nncnl- 
bottoms  cannot  at  tirst  be  brought  into  tivated  part  of  the  soil  consists  of  the 
cultivation,  by  reason  of  their  un-  plains  and  valleys,  and  the  cultivated 
healthiness,  and  of  the  great  and  pro-  of  the  hills  ?  Every  one  knows,  on  the 
longed  labour  required  for  clearing  and  contrary,  that  it  is  the  high  lands  and 
draining  them.  As  population  and  thin  soils  which  are  left  to  nature  ;  and 
wealth  increase,  cultivation  travels  when  the  jprogress  of  population  de- 
down  the  hill  sides,  clearing  them  as  mands  an  mcrease  of  cultivation,  the 
it  goes,  and  the  most  fertile  soils,  those  extension  is  from  the  plains  to  the  hills, 
of  the  low  grounds,  are  generally  (he  Once  in  a  century,  perhaps,  a  Bedford 
even  says  universally)  the  latest  culti-  Level  may  be  drained,  or  a  Lake  of 
vated.  These  propositions,  with  the  Harlem  pumped  out;  but  these  are 
inferences  which  Mr.  Carey  draws  slight  and  transient  exceptions  to  the 
from  them,  are  set  forth  at  much  normal  progress  of  things ;  and  in  old 
length  in  his  latest  and  most  elaborate  countries  which  are  at  all  advanced  in 
treatise,  "Principles  of  Social  Science;"  civilization,  little  of  this  sort  remains 
and  he  considers  them  as  subverting  to  be  done.* 

the  very  foundation  of  what  he  calls        Mr.    Carey    himself  unconsciously 

the  English  political  economy,  with  all  bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  the 

its  practical  consequences,  especially  reality  of  the  law  he  contends  against; 

the  doctrine  of  free  trade.  for  one  of  the  propositions  most  strenu- 

As  far  as  words  go,  Mr.  Carey  has  ously  maintained  by  him  is,  that  the 

a  good  case   against  several    of   the  raw  products  of  the  soil,  in  an  advano- 

highest  authorities  in  political  economy,  ing  community,  steadily  tend  to  rise  in 

who    certainly  did   enunciate  in  too  price.     Now,    the    most    elementarjr 

universal  a  manner  the  law  which  they  truths  of  political  economy  show  that 

laid  down,  not  remarking  that  it  is  not  this  could  not  happen,  unless  the  cost  of 

true  of  the  first  cultivation  in  a  newly-  production,  measured  in  labour,  of  those 

settled  country.    Where  population  is  products,  tended  to  rise.    If  the  appli- 

thin  and  capital  scanty,  land  which  cation  of  additional  labour  to  the  land 

requires  a  large  outlay  to  render  it  was,  as  a  general  rule,  attended  with  an 

fit  for  tillage  must  remain   untilled ;  increase  in  the  proportional  return,  the 

though  such  lands,   when  their  time  price  of  produce,  instea-l  of  rising,  must 

has  come,   often  yield  a  greater  pro-  necessanly  fall   as   society  advances, 

duce  than  those  earlier  cultivated,  not  unless  the  cost  of  production  of  gold 
only  absolutely,  but  proportionallv  to        •  j^eiand  may  be  alleged  as  an  exception; 

the  labour  employed,  even  if  we  include  a  large  fraction  of  the  entire  soil  of  that 

that    which    had    been  expended    in  country  being  still  incapable  of  cultivation 

Arioifijillv    fitfintr    ihfim    for    rultiire  *"'"  ^"**  ®'  drainage.    But.  though  Ireland 

originally    fitting    tnem    P^,°,  "J®'  is  an  old  country,  unfortunate  social  and 

,Dut  it    IS    not^  pretended    tnat    tne  political  circumstances  have  kept  it  a  poor 

law  ef  diminishing  return  was  opera-  and  backward  one.     Neither  is  it  at  all  cer* 

tive  from  the  veiy  beginning  of  society ;  }»^  *!»**  **>•  *»«8»  ^^  ^"^S?;*£  ^"Sf^f^ 

J  xt-       iT         ^        i*x-     r     ^  ^^'i-l  brought  under  tillage,  would  take  their  place 

.  and  though  some  political  economists  ^long  with  Mr.  Carey's  fertUe  river  bottoms, 

may  have  believed  it  to  come  into  or  among  any  but  the  poorer  soila. 
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and  silver  fell  still  more :  a  case-  so 
rare,  that  there  are  only  two  periods  in 
all  history  when  it  is  known  to  haye 
taken  place :  the  one,  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  opening  of  the  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  mines;  the  other,  that  ii. 
which  we  now  live.  At  all  known 
periods  except  these  two,  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  precious  metals  has 
been  either  stationary  or  rising.  If, 
therefore,  it  be  true  that  the  tendency  of 
Bgricnltural  produce  is  to  rise  in  money 
price  as  wealth  and  population  increase, 
there  needs  no  other  evidence  that  the 
labour  required  for  raising  it  from  the 
soil  tends  to  augment  when  a  greater 
quantity  is  demanded. 

I  do  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Carey :  I 
do  not  assert  that  the  cost  of  production 
and  consequently  the  price,  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  always  and  necessarily 
rises  as  population  increases.  It  tencb 
to  do  so,  but  the  tendency  may  be, 
and    sometimes  is,  even  during  long 

Seriods,  held  in  check.  The  effect 
oes  not  depend  on  a  single  principle, 
but  on  two  antagonizing  principles. 
There  is  another  agency,  in  habitual 
antagonism  to  the  law  of  diminishing 
return  from  land ;  and  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  we  shall  now  proceed.  It 
is  no  other  than  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. I  use  this  general  and  some- 
what vague  expression,  because  the 
things  to  be  included  are  so  various, 
that  hardly  any  term  of  a  more  re- 
stricted signification  would  comprehend 
them  all. 

Of  these,  the  most  obvious  is  the 
progress  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
skill,  and  invention.  Improved  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture  are  of  two  kinds : 
some  enable  the  land  to  yield  a  greater 
absolute  produce,  without  an  equivalent 
increase  of  labour ;  others  have  not  the 
power  of  increasing  the  produce,  but 
nave  that  of  diminishing  the  labour  and 
expense  by  which  it  is  obtained. 
Among  the  first  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
disuse  of  fallows,  by  means  of  the  rota- 
tion of  crops ;  and  the  introduction  of 
new  articles  of  cultivation  capable  of 
entering  advantageously  into  the  rota- 
tion. The  change  made  in  British 
agriculture  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  centuiy,  by  the  introdnctiaD  oi 


I  turnip    husbandry,    is    spoken    of   ai 
amounting  to  a  revolution.     These  im- 
provements operate  not  only  by  enabling 
the  land  to  produce  a  crop  every  year, 
instead  of  remaining  idle  one  year  in 
every  two    or  three  to  renovate   its 
powers,  but  also  by  direct  increase  of 
its  productiveness ;  since  the  great  ad- 
dition made  to  the  number  of  cattle 
by  the  increase  of  their  food,  affords 
more  abundant  manure  to  fertilize  the 
com  lands.     Next  in  order  comes  the 
introduction  of   new  articles  of  food 
containing  a  greater  amount  of  sus- 
tenance, like  the  potato,  or  more  pro- 
ductive species  or  varieties  of  the  same 
plant,  such  as  the  Swedish  turnip.    In 
the  same  class  of  improvements  must 
be  placed  a  better  uiowledge  of  the 
properties  of  manures,  and  of  the  most 
effectual  modes  of  applying  them  ;  the 
introduction  of  new  and  more  powei*ful 
fertilizing  agents,  such  as  guano,  and 
the  conversion  to  the  same  purpose,  of 
substances  previously  wasted;   inven- 
tions like    subsoil-ploughing   or   tile- 
draining;  improvements  in  the  breed 
or  feeding  of  labouring  cattle  ;  aug- 
mented stock  of  the  animals  which  con- 
sume and    convert  into  human    food 
what  would  otherwise  be  wasted ;  and 
the  like.    The  other  sort  of  improve- 
ments, those  which  diminish  labour, 
but  without  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  land  to  produce,  are  sucn  as  the 
improved  construction  of  tools ;  the  in- 
troduction of  new  instruments  which 
spare  manual  labour,  as  the  winnow- 
ing and  threshing  machines ;  a  more 
skilful  and  economical  application  of 
muscular  exertion,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction,   so    slowly    accomplished   in 
England,  of   Scotch  ploughing,  with 
two  horses  abreast  and  one  man,  in- 
stead of  three  or  four  horses  in  a  team 
and  two  men,   &c.     These  improve- 
ments do  not  add  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  land,  but  they  are  equally  calcu- 
lated with  the  former  to  counteract  the 
tendency  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
agricultural  produce,  to  rise  with  the 
progress  of  population  and  demand. 

Analogous  in  effect  to  this  second 
class  of  agricultural  improvements,  are 
improved  means  of  communicatiow, 
Gw)d  roads  are  equW  a\qu\.  to  g^y^  ^.Q«:^&« 
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It  18  of  110  consequence  whether  the 
economy  of  labour  takes  place  in  ex- 
tracting the  produce  from  the  soil,  or 
in  conveying  it  to  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  consumed.  Not  to  say  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  labour  of  cultivation 
itself  is  diminished  by  whatever  lessens 
the  cost  of  bringing  manure  from  a 
distance,  or  facilitates  the  many  opera- 
tions of  transport  from  place  to  place 
which  occur  within  the  bounds  of  the 
farm.  Kailways  and  canals  are  virtu- 
ally a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  all  things  sent  to  market  by 
them ;  and  literally  so  of  all  those,  the 
appliances  and  aids  for  producing 
which,  they  serve  to  transmit.  Bv 
their  means  land  can  be  cultivated, 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  re- 
munerated the  cultivators  without  a 
rise  of  price.  Improvements  in  naviga- 
tion have,  with  respect  to  food  or 
materials  brought  from  beyond  sea, 
a  corresponding  effect. 

From  similar  considerations,  it  ap- 
pears  that  manv  purely  mechanical 
improvements,  which  have,  a^parentlv 
at  least,  no  peculiar  connexion  with 
agriculture,  nevertheless  enable  a  given 
amount  of  food  to  be  obtained  with  a 
smaller  expenditure  of  labour.  A  great 
improvement  in  the  process  of  meltinff 
iron,  would  tend  to  cheapen  agricultural 
implements,  diminish  the  cost  of  rail- 
roads, of  waggons  and  carts,  ships,  and 
perhaps  buildiugs,  and  many  other 
things  to  which  iron  is  not  at  present 
apphed,  because  it  is  too  costly ;  and 
would  thence  diminish  the  cost  d  pro- 
duction of  food.  The  same  effect  would  i 
follow  from  an  improvement  in  those ; 
processes  of  what  may  be  termed^ 
manufacture,  to  which  the  material  of 
food  is  subjected  aft«r  it  is  separated 
from  the  ground.  The  first  applica- 
tion of  wind  or  water  power  to  grind 
com,  tended  to  cheapen  bread  as  much ' 
as  a  very  important  discovery  in  agri-, 
culture  would  have  done ;  and  any; 
great  improvement  in  the  construction' 
of  corn-nulls,  would  have,  in  proportion, 
a  similar  influence.  The  effects  of 
oheapening  locomotion  have  been  al- 
ready considered.  There  are  also 
engineering  inventions  which  facilitate 
all  great  operations   on   the   earth's 


surface.  An  improvement  in  tho  ftit 
of  taking  levels  is  of  importance  to 
draining,,  not  to  mention  canal  and 
railway  making.  The  fens  of  Holland, 
and  d  some  parts  of  England,  are 
drained  by  pumps  worked  by  the  wind 
or  by  steam.  Where  canals  of  irriga- 
tion, or  where  tanks  or  embankments 
are  necessary,  mechanical  skill  is  a 
great  resource  for  cheapening  pro- 
duction. 

Those  manufacturing  improvements 
which  cannot  bo  made  instrumental  to 
facilitate,  in  any  of  its  stages,  the 
actual  production  of  food,  and  there- 
fore do  not  help  to  counteract  or  retard 
the  diminution  of  the  proportional  re- 
turn to  labour  from  the  soil,  have, 
however,  another  effect,  which  is  praqti- 
cally  equivalent.  What  they  ao  not 
prevent,  they  yet,  in  some  degree, 
compensate  for. 

The  materials  of  manufactures  being 
all  drawn  from  the  land,  and  many  of 
them  from  agriculture,  which  supplies 
in  particular  the  entire  material  of 
olotning;  the  general  law  of  produc- 
tion from  the  land,  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing  return,  must  in  the  last  resort  be 
applicable  to  manufacturing  as  well  as 
to  agricultural  industiy.  As  population 
increases,  and  the  power  of  the  land  to 
vield  increased  produce   is    strained 
harder    and    harder,    any    additional 
supply  of  material,  as  well  as  of  food, 
must  be  obtained  bj  a  more  than  pro- 
portionally increasmg  expenditure  of 
labour,    ibut  the  cost  of  the  material 
forming  generally  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  entire  cosrt  of  the  manutacture, 
the  agricultural  labour  concerned  in 
the  production  of  manufactured  goods 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
labour  worked  up  in  the  commodity. 
All  the  rest  of  tne  labour  tends  con< 
stantly  and  strongly  towards  diminu- 
tion, as  the  amount  of  production  in- 
creases. Manufactures  are  vastly  morp 
susceptible   than  agriculture,   of  me- 
chanical   improvements,    and  contri* 
vances  for  (saving  labour;  and  it  has 
already  .  been   seen   hoj^r  greaUv  the 
division  of  labour,  and  its  skilful  and 
economical  distribution,  depend  on  tht 
extent  of  the  market^  and  on  the  possi 
bilitj  of  production  in  large  masses. 
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In  fnanufactures,  accordingly,  the 
causes  tending  to  increase  the  product- 
^ness  of  industry,  preponderate 
greatly  oyer  the  one  cause  which  tends 
'«o  diminish  it:  and  the  increase  of 
production,  called  forth  hy  the  progress 
of  society,  takes  place,  not  at  an  in- 
creasing, hut  at  a  continually  diminish- 
ing jproportional  cost.  This  fact  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  progressive  fall 
of  the  prices  and  values  of  almost  every 
kind  of  manufactured  goods  during  two 
centuries  past;  a  fall  accelerated  hy 
the  mechanical  inventions  of  the  last 
aerentj  or  eighty  years,  and  susceptible 
of  being  prolonged  and  extended  bevond 
any  limit  which  it  would  be  safe  to 
specify. 

Now  it  ig  quite  conceivable  that  the 
efficiency  of  agricultural  labour  might 
be  undergoing,  with  the  increase  of 
produce,  a  gradual  diminution  ;  that 
the  price  of  food,  in  consequence,  might 
be  progressively  rising,  and  an  ever 
growing  proportion  of  the  population 
might  be  needed  to  raise  food  for  the 
whole ;  while  yet  the  productive  power 
of  labour  in  all  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry might  be  so  rapidly  augmented, 
that  the  required  amount  of  labour  could 
be  spared  from  manufactures,  and 
nevertheless  a  greater  produce  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  aggregate  wants  of 
the  community  be  on  the  whole  better 
supplied,  than  before.  The  benefit 
mignt  even  extend  to  the  poorest  class. 
The  increased  cheapness  of  clothing  and 
lodging  might  make  up  to  them  for 
the  augmented  cost  of  their  food. 

There  is,  thus,  no  possible  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  production  which 
does  not  in  one  or  another  mode  exer- 
cise an  antagonist  influence  to  the 
law  of  diminishing  return  to  agricultu- 
ral labour.  Nor  is  it  only  industrial 
improvements  which  have  this  effect. 
Improvements  in  government,  and  al- 
most every  kind  of  moral  and  social 
advancement,  operate  in  the  same 
manner.  Suppose  a  country  in  the 
condition  of  France  before  the  Revolu- 
tion :  taxation  imposed  almost  exclu- 
sively en  the  industrious  classes,  and 
on  such  a  principle  as  to  be  an  actual 
penalty  on  production ;  and  no  redress 
obtainable  for  any  ii\jury  to  property  or 


person,  when  inflicted  by  people  o| 
rank  or  court  influence.  Was  not 
the  hurricane  which  swept  away  thig 
system  of  thin^,  even  if  we  look  no 
further  than  to  its  effect  in  augment- 
ing the  productiveness  of  labour,  equiva- 
lent to  many  industrial  inventions  ?  Hie 
removal  of  a  fiscal  burthen  on  agricul- 
ture, such  as  tithe,  has  the  same  effect 
as  if  the  labour  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  existing  produce  were  suddenly 
reduced  one-tenth.  The  abolition  of 
com  laws,  or  of'  any  other  restrictions 
which  prevent  commodities  fix)m,  being 

S reduced  where  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
^  uction  is  lowest,  amounts  to  a  vast 
improvement  in  production.  When 
fertile  land,  previously  reserved  as 
hunting  ground,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose of  amusement,  is  set  free  for  cul- 
ture, the  aggregate  productiveness 
of  agricultm'al  industry  is  increased. 
It  is  well  known  what  has  been  the 
effect  in  England  of  badly  administered 
poor  laws,  and  the  still  worse  effect  in 
Ireland  of  a  bad  system  of  tenancy,  in 
rendering  agricultural  labour  slack  and 
ineffective.  No  improvements  operate 
more  directly  upon  the  productiveness 
of  labour  than  those  in  the  tenure  of 
farms,  and  in  the  laws  relating  to 
landed  property.  The  breaking  up  of 
entails,  the  cheapening  of  the  transfer 
of  property,  and  whatever  else  pro- 
motes the  natural  tendency  of  land  in 
a  system  of  freedom,  to  pass  out  of 
hands  which  can  make  little  of  it  into 
those  which  can  make  more ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  long  leases  for  tenancy  at 
will,  and  of  any  tolerable  system  of 
tenancy  whatever  for  the  wretcheii 
cottier  system;  above  all,  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
soil  by  the  cultivators  of  ,it;  all  these 
things  are  as  real,  and  some  of  them 
as  great,  improvements  in  production, 
as  the  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny 
or  the  steam  engine. 
:  We  may  say  the  same  of  improve- 
ment in  education.  The  intelligenc* 
of  the  workman  is  a  most  important 
element  in  the  productiveness  of  labour. 
So  low,  in  some  of  the  most  civilusecl 
countries,  is  the  present  standard^ 
telligence,  that  there  is  hap'' 
source  from  which  a  more  i* 
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amount  of  improvement  may  bo  looked' 
for  in  productive  power,  than  by  en- 
dowing with  brains  those  who  now 
have  only  hands.  The  carefulness, 
economy,  and  general  tnistworthiness 
of  labourers  are  as  important  as  their 
intelligence.  Friendly  relations,  and 
a  community  of  interest  and  feeling 
between  labourers  and  employers,  are 
eminently  so:  I  should  rather  say, 
would  be ;  for  I  know  not  where  any 
such  sentiment  of  friendly  alliance  now 
exists.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  labouring 
class  that  improvement  of  mind  and 
character  operates  with  beneficial 
effect  even  on  industry.  In  the  rich 
and  idle  classes,  increased  mental 
energy,  more  solid  instruction,  and 
stronger  feelings  of  conscience,  public 
spirit,  or  philanthropy,  would  qualify 
them  to  originate  and  promote  the 
most  valuable  improvements,  both  in 
the  economical  resources  of  their  coun- 
try, and  in  its  institutions  and  customs. 
To  look  no  further  than  the  most  ob- 
vious phenomena;  the  backwardness 
of  French  agriculture  in  the  precise 
points  in  which  benefit  might  oe  ex- 
pected from  the  influence  of  an  edu- 
cated class,  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  richer 
landed  proprietors  to  town  interests 
and  town  pleasures.  There  is  scarcely 
any  possible  amelioration  of  human 
afiStirs  which  would  not,  among  its 
other  benefits,  have  a  favourable 
operation,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the 
productiveness  of  Industry.  The  in- 
tensity of  devotion  to  industrial  occu- 
pations would  indeed  in  many  cases  be 
moderated  by  a  more  liberal  and  genial 
mental  culture,  bat  the  labour  actually 
bestowed  on  those  occupations  would 
almost  always  be  rendered  more  effec- 
tive. 

Before  pointing  out  the  principal 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  two  antagonist  forces  by  which 
the  productiveness  of  agricultural  in- 
dust^  is  determined,  we  must  observe 
that  what  we  have  said  of  agriculture 
is  tnie,  with  little  variation,  of  the 
other  oocnpationf  which  it  represents ; 


of  all  the  arts  which  exti*act  materials 
from  the  globe.  Mining  industry,  for 
example,  usually  yields  an  increase  of 
produce  at  a  more  than  proportional 
increase  of  expense.  It  aoes  worse, 
for  even  its  customary  annual  produce 
requires  to  be  extracted  by  a  greater 
and  greater  expenditure  of  labour  and 
capital.  As  a  mine  does  not  repro- 
duce the  coal  or  ore  taken  from  it,  not 
only  are  all  mines  at  last  exhausted, 
but  even  when  they  as  yet  show  no 
signs  of  exhaustion,  they  mast  be 
worked  at  a  continually  increasing 
cost;  shafts  must  be  sunk  deeper, 
galleries  driven  farther,  greater  power 
applied  to  keep  them  clear  of  water ; 
the  produce  must  be  lifted  from  a 
greater  depth,  or  conveyed  a  greater 
distance.  The  law  of  diminishing 
return  applies  therefore  to  mining,  in 
a  still  more  unqualified  sense  than  to 
agriculture:  but  the  antagonizing 
agency,  that  of  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, also  applies  in  a  still  greater 
degree.  Mining  operations  are  more 
susceptible  of  mechanical  improve- 
ments than  agricultural:  the  first 
great  application  of  the  steam  engine 
was  to  mining;  and  there  are  un- 
limited possibilities  of  improvement  in 
the  chemical  processes  by  which  the 
metals  are  extracted.  There  is  an- 
other contingency,  of  no  unfrequent  oc- 
currence, which  avails  to  counterba- 
lance the  progress  of  all  existing  mines 
towards  exhaustion:  this  is,  tne  dis- 
covery of  new  ones,  equal  or  fluperior 
in  ricnness. 

To  resume;  all  natural  agents 
which  are  limited  in  quantity,  are  not 
only  limited  in  their  ultimate  produc- 
tive power,  but,  long  before  that  power 
is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  they  yield 
to  any  additional  demands  on  pro- 
gressively harder  terms.  This  Taw 
ma^  however  be  suspended,  or  tempo* 
ranly  controlled,  by  whatever  adds  to 
the  general  power  of  mankind  over  na- 
ture ;  and  especially  by  any  extension 
of  their  knowledge,  and  their  conse- 
quent eommand,  of  the  properties  and 
powers  of  natural  agents. 
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§  1.  From  the  preceding  exposition 
it  appears  that  the  limit  to  the  increase 
of  production  is  twofold;  from  defi- 
ciency of  capital,  or  of  land.  Pi'oduction 
comes  to  a  pause,  either  because  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  any  further  in- 
crease of  capital,  or  because,  however 
disposed  the  possessors  of  surplus  in- 
come may  be  to  save  a  portion  of  it, 
the  limited  land  at  the  disposal  of  the 
community  does  not  permit  additional 
capital  to  be  employed  with  such  a  re- 
turn, as  would  be  an  equivalent  to  them 
for  their  abstinence. 

In  countries  where  the  principle  of 
accumulation  is  as  weak  as  it  is  m  the 
ynrious  nations  of  Asia ;  where  people 
will  neither  save,  nor  work  to  obtain 
the  means  of  saving,  unless  under  the 
inducement  of  enormously  high  profits, 
nor  even  then  if  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
a  considerable  time  for  them;  where 
either  productions  remain  scanty,  or 
druc^ry  great,  because  there  is  neither 
capital  forthcoming  nor  forethought 
sufficient  for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
trivances by  which  natural  agents  are 
made  to  do  the  work  of  human  labom* ; 
the  desideratum  for  such  a  country, 
economically  considered,  is  an  increase 
of  industrv,  and  of  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation.  The  means  are,  first, 
a  better  government;  more  complete 
security  of  property ;  moderate  taxes, 
and  freedom  from  arbitrary  exaction 
under  the  name  of  taxes ;  a  more  per- 
manent and  more  advantageous  tenure 
of  land,  securing  to  the  cultivator  as 
far  as  possible  the  undivided  benefits 
of  the  industry,  skill,  and  economy  he 
may  exert.  Secondly,  improvement  of 
the  public  intelligence;  the  decay  of 
usages  or  superstitions  which  inteifere 
with  the  effective  employment  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  the  growth  of  mental  ac- 
tivity, making  the  people  alive  to  new 
objects  of  desire.  Thirdljjr,  the  intro- 
duotion  of  foreign  arts,  which  raise  the 
returns  dorivabla  from  additional  capi- 


tal, to  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  low 
strength  of  the  desire  of  accumulation; 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  capital, 
which  renders  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion no  longer  exclusively  dependent 
on  the  thrift  or  providence  of  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  while  it  places 
before  them  a  stimulating  example, 
and  by  instilling  new  ideas  and  break- 
ing the  chains  of  habit,  if  not  by  im- 
proving the  actual  condition  of  the 
population,  tends  to  create  in  them 
new  wants,  increased  ambition,  and 
greater  thought  for  the  future.  These 
considerations  apply  more  or  less  to 
all  the  Asiatic  populations,  and  to  the 
less  civilized  and  industrious  part  of 
Europe,  as  Russia,  Turkey,  Spain,  and 
Ireland. 

§  2.  But  there  are  other  countries, 
and  England  is  at  the  head  of  them,  in 
which  neither  the  spirit  of  industry  nor 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation 
need  any  encouragement;  where  the 
people  will  toil  hard  for  a  small  remu- 
neration, and  save  much  for  a  small 
profit;  where,  though  the  general 
thriftiness  of  the  labouring  class  is 
much  below  what  is  desirable,  the 
spirit  of  accumulation  in  the  more 
prosperous  part  of  the  community  re- 
quires abaternent  rather  than  increase. 
Id.  these  countries  there  would  never 
be  any  deficiency  of  capital,  if  its  in- 
crease were  never  checked  or  brought 
to  a  stand  by  too  great  a  diminution 
of  its  returns.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
the  returns  to  a  progressive  diminution, 
which  causes  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion to  be  often  attended  with  a  dete- 
rioration in  the  condition  of  the 
producers;  and  this  tendency,  which 
would  in  time  put  an  end  to  increase 
of  production  altogether,  is  a  result  of 
the  necessary  and  inherent  conditions 
of  production  from  the  land. 

In  all  countries  which  have  passed 


beyond  a  rather  early  stage  in  the  pro-  ^fl 


gress  of  agriculture,  every  mcx^%at  V^e^ 
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the  demand  for  food,  occasioned  by 
increased  population,  will  always,  un- 
less there  is  a  simultaneous  improve- 
ment in  production,  diminish  the  share 
which  on  a  fair  division  would  fall  to 
each  individual.  An  increased  pro- 
duction, in  default  of  unoccupied  tracts 
of  fertile  land,  or  of  fresh  improve- 
ments tending  to  cheapen  commo- 
dities, can  never  be  obtained  but  by 
increasing  the  labour  in  more  than  the 
same  proportion.  The  population  must 
either  work  harder,  or  eat  less,  or  ob- 
tain their  usual  food  by  sacrificing  a 
part  of  their  other  customary  comforts, 
whenever  this  necessity  is  postponed, 
notwithstanding  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion, it  is  because  the  improvements 
which  facilitate  production  continue 
progressive;  because  the  contrivances 
of  mankind  for  making  their  labour 
more  efiective,  keep  up  an  equal 
struggle  with  nature,  and  extort  fresh 
resources  from  her  reluctant  powers  as 
fast  as  human  necessities  occupy  and 
engross  the  old. 

From  this,  results  the  important 
corollary,  that  the  necessity  of  restrain- 
ing population  is  not,  as  many  persons 
believe,  peculiar  to  a  condition  of  great 
inequality  of  property.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  people  cannot,  in  any  given 
state  of  civilization,  be  collectively  so 
well  provided  for  as  a  smaller  The 
luggardliness  of  nature,  not  the  injus- 
tice of  society,  is  the  cause  of  the 
penalty  attached  to  over-population. 
An  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does 
not  even  ag^avate  the  evil,  but,  at 
most,  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  earlier 
felt.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  all 
mouths  which  the  increase  of  mankind 
calls  into  existence,  bring  with  them 
hands.  The  new  mouths  require  as 
much  food  as  the  old  ones,  and  the 
bands  do  not  produce  as  much.  If  all 
instruments  of  production  were  held  in 
joint  properhr  by  the  whole  people, 
and  the  proauce  divided  with  penect 
equality  among  them,  and  if  in  a 
society  thus  constituted,  industry  were 
AS  energetic  and  the  produce  as  ample 
as  at  present,  there  would  be  enough 
to  make  all  the  existing  population  ex- 
tremely comfortable;  but  when  that 
population  had  doabled  itself,  as,  with 


the  existing  habits  of  the  people,  under 
such  an  encouragement,  it  undoubtedly 
would  in  little  more  than  twenty  years, 
what  would  then  be  their  condition  ? 
Unless  the  arts  of  production  were  in 
the  same  time  improved  in  an  almost 
unexampled  degree,  the  inferior  soils 
which  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
more  laborious  and  scantily  remunera- 
tive cultivation  which  must  be  em- 
ployed on  the  superior  soils,  to  procure 
food  for  so  mucn  larger  a  population, 
would,  by  an  insuperable  necessity, 
render  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity poorer  than  before.  If  the 
population  continued  to  increase  at  the 
same  rate,  a  time  would  soon  arrive 
when  no  one  would  have  more  than 
mere  necessaries,  and,  soon  after,  a 
time  when  no  one  would  have  a  sufiGU 
cienoy  of  those,  and  the  further  in- 
crease of  population  would  be  arrested 
by  death. 

Whether,  at  the  present  or  any 
other  time,  the  produce  of  industry, 
proportionally  to  tne  labour  employed, 
is  increasing  or  diminishing,  and  the 
average  condition  of  the  people  im- 
proving or  deteriorating,  depends  upon 
whether  population  is  advancing  faster 
than  improvement,  or  improvement 
than  population.  After  a  degree  of 
density  has  been  attained,  simicient 
to  allow  the  principal  benefits  of 
combination  of  labour,  all  further 
increase  tends  in  itself  to  mischief, 
so  far  as  regards  the  average  con- 
dition of  the  people ;  but  the  progress 
of  improvement  nas  a  counteracting 
operation,  and  allows  of  increased 
numbers  without  any  deterioration, 
and  even  consistently  with  a  higher 
average  of  comfort.  Improvement 
must  here  be  underatood  m  a  wide 
sense,  including  not  only  new  in- 
dustrial inventions,  or  an  extended 
use  of  those  already  known,  but  im- 
provements in  institutions,  education, 
opinions^  and  human  affairs  generally, 
provided  they  tend,  as  almost  all  im- 
provements do,  to  give  new  motives  or 
new  facilities  to  production.  If  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  advancing  num- 
bers call  for  an  augmentation  of  pro- 
duce, it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  uiat 
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angmeDtation  bjr  the  cultiyation  of 
Boiis  more  eterile  than  the  worst 
already  under  culture,  or  by  applying 
additional  labour  to  the  old  soils  at  a 
diminished  advuitage ;  or  at  all  events 
this  loss  of  power  is  compensated  by 
the  increased  efiSciency  with  which,  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  labour  is 
employed  in  manufactures.  In  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  increased  popula- 
tion is  provided  for,  and  all  are  as  well 
off  as  before.  But  if  the  growth  of 
human  power  over  nature  is  suspended 
or  slackened,  and  population  does  not 
slacken  its  kicrease;  if,  with  only 
the  existing  command  over  natural 
agencies,  tbose  agencies  are  called 
upon  for  an  increased  produce;  this 
greater  produce  will  not  be  afforded 
Uy  the  increased  population,  without 
either  demanding  on  the  average  a 
greater  effort  from  each,  or  on  the 
average  reducing  each  to  a  smaller 
ration  out  of  the  aggregate  produce. 

As  a  matter  of  &ct,  at  some  periods 
the  progress  of  population  has  been  the 
more  rapid  of  the  two,  at  others  that 
of  improvement.  •  In  England  during 
a  long  interval  preceding  the  French 
Revomtion,  population  inoreei^d  slowly; 
but  the  progress  of  improvement,  at 
least  in  agriculture,  would  seem  to  have 
been  still  9lower,  since  though  nothing 
occurred  to  lower  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  the  price  of  com  rose 
considerably,  and  England,  from  an 
exporting,  became  an  importing  coun- 
try.  This  evidence,  however,  is  short 
of  conclusive,  inasmuch  as  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  abundant  seasons 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  not 
continuing  during  the  last,  was  a 
cause  of  increased  price  in  the  later 
period,  extrinsic  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
gress of  society.  "Whether  during  the 
same  period  improvements  in  manufac- 
tures, or  diminished  cost  of  imported 
commodities,  made  amends  for  the 
diminished  productiveness  of  labour  on 
the  land,  is  uncertain.  But  ever  since 
the  great  mechanical  inventions  of 
Watt,  Arkwright,  and  their  cotempo- 
raries,  the  return  to  labour  has  pro- 
bably increased  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  would  have  outstripped  it,  if 
t|iat  very  augmentation  of  return  had 


not  called  forth  an  alditional  por- 
tion of  the  inherent  power  of  multipli- 
cation in  the  human  species.  During 
the  twenty  or  thirty  years  last  elapse(^ 
so  rapid  has  been  the  extension  of 
improved  processes  of  agiiculture,  that 
even  the  land  yields  a  greater  produce 
in  proportion  to  the  labour  employed ; 
the  average  price  of  com  had  become 
decidedly  lower,  even  before  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  had  so  materially 
lightened,  for  the  time  being,  the  pres- 
sure of  population  upon  production. 
But  though  improvement  may  daring 
a  certain  space  of  time  keep  up  with, 
or  even  surpass,  the  actual  increase  of 
population,  it  assuredly  never  comes 
up  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  which 
population  is  capable:  and  nothing 
could  have  prevented  a  general  dete- 
rioration in  the  condition  of  the  human 
race,  were  it  not  that  population  has 
in  fact  been  restrained.  Had  it  been 
restrained  still  more,  and  the  same  im- 

Erovements  taken  place,  there  would 
ave  been  a  larger  oividend  than  thera 
now  is,  for  the  nation  or  the  species  at 
large.  The  new  ground  wrung  from 
nature  by  the  improvements  would  not 
have  been  all  used  m>  in  the  support  of 
mere  numbers.  Though  the  gross 
produce  would  not  have  been  so  great, 
there  would  have  been  a  greater  pro- 
duce per  head  of  the  population. 

§  3.  When  the  growth  of  numbers 
outstrips  the  progress  of  improvement, 
and  a  countrjr  is  driven  to  obtain  the 
means  of  subsistence  on  terms  more 
and  more  unfavourable,  by  the  inability 
of  its  land  to  meet  additional  demanda 
except  on  more  onerous  conditions; 
there  are  two  expedients  by  which  it 
may  hope  to  mitigate  that  disagreeable 
necessity,  even  though  no  change 
should  take  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  their  rate  of  in- 
crease. One  of  these  expedients  is  the 
importation  of  food  firom  abroad.  The 
other  is  emigration. 

The  admission  of  cheaper  food  from 
a  foreign  country,  is  equivalent  to  an 
agricultural  invention  by  which  food 
could  be  raised  at  a  similarly  dimi- 
nished cost  at  home.  It  equally  in- 
creases the  productive  power  of  laboinSi 
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The  return  was,  before,  so  much  food 
for  so  much  labour  employed  in  the 
growth  of  food :  the  return  is  now,  a 
greater  quantity  of  food,  for  the  same 
labour  employed  in  producing  cottons 
or  hardware,  or  some  other  commodity 
to  be  given  in  exchange  for  food.    The 
one  improvement,  like  the  other,  throws 
back   the  decline  of  the    productive 
power  of  labour  by  a  certain  distance : 
but  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  it 
immediately  resumes  its  course ;  the 
tide  which  has  receded,  instantly  be- 
pns  to  re-advance.     It  might  seem, 
mdeed,  that  when  a  country  draws  its 
supply  of  food  from  so  wide  a  surface 
as. the  whole  habitable  globe,  so  little 
impression  can  be  produced  on  that 
great  expanse  by  any  mcrease  of  mouths 
m  one  small  comer  of  it,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  may  double 
and  treble  their  numbers,  without  feel- 
ing the  effect  in  any  increased  tension 
of  the  springs  of  production,  or  any  en- 
hancement of  the  price  of  food  through- 
out the  world.    But  in  this  calculation 
several  things  are  overlooked. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreign  regions 
from  which  com  can  be  imported  do 
not  comprise  the  whole  globe,  but  those 
parts  of  it  almost  alone,  which  are  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  coasts 
or  navigable  rivers.  The  coast  is  the 
pai*t  of  most  countries  which  is  earliest 
and  most  thickly  peopled,  and  has  sel- 
dom any  food  to  spare.  The  chief 
source  of  supply,  therefore,  is  the  strip 
of  country  along  the  banks  of  some 
navigable  river,  as  the  Nile,  the  Vis- 
tula, or  the  Mississippi ;  and  of  such 
there  is  not,  in  the  productive  regions 
of  the  earth,  so  great  a  multitude,  as 
to  suffice  during  an  indefinite  time  for 
a  rapidly  growing  demand,  without  an 
increasing  strain  on  the  productive 
powers  ofthe  soil.  To  obtain  auxiliary 
■upplies  of  com  from  the  interior  in 
any  abundance,  would,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  communications,  be  hope- 
less. By  improved  roads,  and  eventu- 
ally by  canals  and  railways,  the  obstacle 
will  be  so  reduced  as  not  to  be  insuper- 
able :  but  this  is  a  slow  progress  ;  in 
all  the  food-exporting  countries  except 


America,  a  very  slow  progress ;   and 
one  which  cannot  keep  peace  with  popu- 


lation,  unless  the  increase  of  the  last  if 
very  effectually  restrained. 

Id.  the  next  place,  even  if  the  supply 
were  drawn  from  the  whole  instead  of 
a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ex- 
porting countries,  the  quantity  of  food 
would  still  be  limited,  which  could  be 
obtained  from  them  without  an  increase 
of  the  proportional  cost.  The  countries 
which  export  food  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes ;  those  in  which  the  effec- 
tive desire  of  accimiulation  is  strong, 
and  those  in  which  it  is  weak.  Li 
Australia  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  effective  desire  of  accu- 
mulation is  strong;  capital  incroases 
fast,  and  the  production  of  food  might 
be  very  rapidly  extended.  But  in  such 
countries  population  also  increases  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  Their  agricnl- 
turo  has  to  provide  for  their  own  ex- 
panding nmnbers,  as  well  as  for  those 
of  the  importing  countries.  They  must, 
therofore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  rapidly  driven,  if  not  to  less  fertile, 
at  least  what  is  equivalent,  to  remoter 
and  less  accessible  lands,  and  to  modes 
of  cultivation  like  those  of  old  countries, 
less  productive  in  proportion  to  the 
labour  and  expense. 

But  the  countries  which  have  at  the 
same  time  cheap  food  and  groat  indus- 
trial prosperity  are  few,  being  only 
those  m  wnich  the  arts  of  civilized  lira 
have  been  transferred  full  grown  to  a 
rich  and  uncultivated  soiL  Among  old 
countries,  those  which  are  able  to  ex- 
port food,  are  able  only  because  their 
industry  is  in  a  very  backward  state ; 
because  capital,  and  hence  population, 
have  never  increased  sufficiently  to 
make  food  rise  to  a  higher  price.  Such 
countries  are  Kussia,  Poland,  and  the 
plains  of  the  Danube.  In  those  regions 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is 
weak,  the  arts  of  production  most  im- 
perfect, capital  scanty,  and  its  increase, 
especially  from  domestic  sourees,  slow, 
when  an  increased  demand  arose  for 
food  to  be  exported  to  other  countries, 
it  would  only  be  very  gradually  that 
food  could  be  produced  to  meet  it.  The 
capital  needed  could  not  be  obtained 
by  transfer  from  other  employments, 
for  such  do  not  exist.  The  cottons  or 
hardware  which  would  be  received  froq 
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England  in  excliange  for  com,  the 
Russians  and  Poles  do  not  now  produce 
in  the  country :  they  ^o  without  them. 
Something  might  in  tmie  he  expected 
from  the  increased  exertions  to  which 
producers  would  be  stimulated  by  the 
market  opened  for  their  produce ;  but 
to  such  increase  of  exertion,  the  habits 
of  counVies  whose  agricultural  popula- 
tion consists  of  serfs,  or  of  peasants 
who  have  but  just  emerged  from  a  ser- 
vile condition,  are  the  reverse  of  favour- 
able, and  even  in  this  age  of  movement 
these  habits  do  not  rapidly  change.  If 
a  greater  outlay  of  capital  is  relied  on 
as  the  source  from  which  the  produce 
is  to  be  increased,  the  means  must 
either  be  obtained  by  the  slow  process 
of  saving,  under  the  impulse  given  by 
new  commodities  and  more  extended 
intercourse  (and  in  that  case  the  popu- 
lation would  most  likely  increase  as 
fast),  or  must  be  brought  in  from  foreign 
countries.  If  England  is  to  obtain  a 
rapidly  increasing  supply  of  com  from 
Russia  or  Poland,  English  capital  must 
go  there  to  produce  it.  Tnis,  how- 
ever, is  attended  with  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, as  are  equivalent  to  great 
positive  disadvantages.  It  is  opposed 
DY  differences  of  language,  differences 
of  manners,  and  a  thousand  obstacles 
arising  from  the  institutions  and  social 
relations  of  the  countiy :  and  after  all 
it  would  inevitably  so  stimulate  popu- 
lation on  the  spot,  that  nearly  all  the 
increase  of  food  produced  by  its  means, 
would  probably  be  consumed  without 
leaving  the  country :  so  that  if  it  were 
not  the  almost  only  mode  of  introducing 
foreign  arts  and  ideas,  and  giving  an 
effectual  spur  to  the  backward  civHizA^ 
tion  of  those  countries,  little  reliance  1 
could  be  placed  on  it  for  increasing  the  | 
exports,  and  supplying  other  countries 
with  a  progressive  and  indefinite  in- 
crease of  ibod.  But  to  improve  the 
civilization  of  a  country  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess, and  gives  time  for  so  gi'eat  an  in- 
crease of  population  both  in  the  country 
itself  and  in  those  supplied  from  it, 
that  its  effect  in  keeping  down  the 

Srice  of  food  against  the  increase  of 
emand,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  de- 
cisive on  the  scale  of  all  Europe,  than  on 
the  smaller  one  of  a  particular  nation.   | 


The  law,  therefore,  of  diminishing 
return  to  industry,  whenever  population 
makes  a  more  rapid  progress  than  im- 
provement, is  not  solely  applicable  to 
countries  which  ai-e  fed  from  their  own 
soil,  but  in  substance  applies  quite  as 
much  to  those  which  are  willing  to 
draw  their  food  from  any  accessible 
quarter  that  can  afford  it  cheapest.  A 
sudden  and  great  cheapening  of  food, 
indeed,  in  whatever  manner  produced, 
would,  like  any  other  sudden  improve- 
ment in  the  aits  of  life,  throw  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  affairs  a  stage  or  two 
frirther  back,  though  without  altering 
its  course.  There  is  one  contingency 
connected  with  freedom  of  importation, 
which  may  yet  produce  temporaiy  ef- 
fects greater  than  were  ever  contem- 
plated either  by  the  bitterest  enemies 
or  the  most  ardent  adherents  of  fi^e- 
trade  in  food.  Maize,  or  Indian  com, 
is  a  product  capable  of  being  supplied 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  feed  the  whole 
country,  at  a  cost,  allowing  for  differ- 
ence of  nutritive  quality,  cheaper  even 
than  the  potato.  If  maize  should  ever 
substitute  itself  for  wheat  as  the  staple 
food  of  the  poor,  the  productive  power 
of  labour  in  obtaining  food  would  be  so 
enormously  increased,  and  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a  family  so  diminished, 
that  it  would  require  perhaps  some 
generations  for  population,  even  if  it 
started  forward  at  an  American  pace, 
to  overtake  this  great  accession  to  the 
facilities  of  its  support. 

§  4.  Besides  the  importation  of  com, 
there  is  another  resource  which  can  be 
invoked  by  a  nation  whose  increasing 
numbers  press  hard,  not  against  their 
capital,  Dut  against  the  productive 
capacity  of  their  land :  I  mean  Emigra- 
tion, especially  in  the  form  of  Coloniza- 
tion. Of  this  remedy  the  efficacy  as 
far  as  it  goes  is  real,  since  it  consists 
in  seeking  elsewhere  those  unoccupied 
tracts  of  fertile  land,  which  if  they  ex- 
isted at  home  would  enable  the  demand 
of  an  increasing  population  to  be  met 
without  any  falling  off  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour.  Accordingly, 
when  the  region  to  be  colonized  is 
at  hand,  and  the  habits  and  tas 
9f  the  people  sufficiently  mi^^ 
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this  remedy  IB  completely  efifechial. 
The  migration  from  the  older  parts  of 
the  American  Confederation  to  the  new 
territories,  which  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  colonization,  is  what  enables 
population  to  go  on  unchecked  through- 
out the  Union  without  having  yet 
diminished  the  return  to  industry,  or 
increased  the  difficulty  of  earning  a 
subsistence.  If  Australia  or  the  in- 
terior of  Canada  wei«  as  near  to  Great 
Britain  as  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  to  New 
York ;  if  the  superfluous  people  could 
remove  to  it  without  crossing  the  sea, 
and  were  of  as  adventurous  and  restless 
a  character,  and  as  little  addicted  to 
staying  at  home,  as  their  kinsfolk  of 
New  England,  those  unpeopled  conti- 
nents would  render  the  same  service  to 
the  United  Kingdom  which  the  old 
states  of  America  derive  from  the  new. 
But  these  things  being  as  they  are — 
though  a  judiciously  conducted  emigra- 
tion 18  a  mosi  important  resource  for 
suddenlv  lightening  the  pressure  of 
population  by  a  single  effort — and 
though  in  such  an  extraordinary  case 
as  that  of  Ireland  under  the  threefold 
operation    of  the  potato  failure,  the  I 


poor  law,  and  the  general  turning  out- 
of  tenantry  throughout  the  country, 
spontaneous  ^migration  may  at  a  par- 
ticular crisis  remove  greater  multitudes 
than  it  was  ever  proposed  to  remove  at 
once  by  any  nationial  scheme ;  it  still 
remains  to  be  shown  by  experience 
whether  a  permanent  stream  ox  emigra- 
tiou  can  be  kept  up,  sufficient  to  take 
o£^  as  in  America,  all  that  portion  of 
the  annual  increase  (when  proceeding 
at  its  greatest  rapidity)  which  being 
in  excess  of  the  progress  made  during 
the  same  short  penod  in  the  arts  o{ 
life,  tends  to  render  living  more  difficult 
for  every  avera^ely-situated  individual 
in  the  community.  And  unless  this 
can  be  done,  emigration  cannot,  even 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  checks  to  popula- 
tion. Further  than  this  we  have  not 
tx)  speak  of  it  in  this  place.  The  gene- 
ral subject  of  colonization  as  a  practi- 
cal question,  its  importance  to  olcl 
countries,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  should  be  conducted,  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  a  subsequent 
i>oi*tion  of  this  Tt^atise, 
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f  1.  The  principles  which  have 
been  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  this 
Treatise,  are,  in  certain  respects, 
strongly  distinguished  from  those,  on 
the  consideration  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  enter.  The  laws  and  condi- 
tions of  the  production  of  wealth,  par- 
take of  the  character  of  physical 
truths.  There  is  nothing  optional,  or 
arbitrary  in  them.  Whatever  man- 
kind produce,  must  be  produced  in  the 
modes,  and  under  the  conditions,  im- 
posed by  the  constitution  of  external 
things,  and  by  the  inherent  properties 
of  their  own  bodily  and  mental  struc- 
ture. Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  their 
productions  will  be  limited  by  the 
amount  of  their  previous  accumulation, 
and,  that  being  ^iven,  it  will  be  pro- 
portional to  tbeir  energy,  their  skill, 
the  perfection  of  their  machinery,  and 
their  judicious  use  of  the  advantages 
of  combined  labour.  Whether^  they 
like  it  or  not^  a  double  quantity  of 
labour  will  not  raise,  on  the  same  land, 
a  double  quantity  of  food,  unless  some  im- 
provement takes  place  in  the  processes 
of  cultivation.  Whether  they  like  it 
or  not,  the  unproductive  expenditure  of 
individuals  will  pro  tanto  tend  to  im- 
poverish the  community,  and  only  their 
productive  expenditure  will  enrich  it. 
The  opinions,  or  the  wishes,  which 
may  exist  on  these  different  matters, 
do  not  control  the  things  themselves. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  foresee  to  what  ex- 
tent the  modes  of  production  may  be 
altered,  or  the  productiveness  of  labour 
increased,  by  future  extensions  of 
tmr  knowledge  of  the  laws  qf  nf^tnre, 


suggesting  new  processes  of  industry 
of  which  we  have  at  present  no  con- 
ception. But  howsoever  we  may  suc- 
ceed in  making  for  ourselves  mors 
space  within  the  limits  set  by  the 
constitution  of  things^ve  know  that 
there  must  be  limits.  We  cannot  alter 
the  ultimate  properties  either  of  matter 
or  mind,  but  can  only  employ  those 
properties  more  or  less  successfully,  to 
brin^  about  the  events  in  which  we 
are  interested. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth.  That  is  a  matter  of  human 
institution  solely.  The  things  once 
there,  mankind,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, can  do  with  them  as  they 
like.  They  can  place  them  at  the  dis- 
posal of  whomsoever  they  please,  and 
on  whatever  terms.  Fiurtner,  in  the 
social  state,  in  every  state  except  total 
solitude,  any  disposal  whatever  of  them 
can  only  take  place  by  the  consent  of 
society,  or  rather  of  those  who  dispose 
of  its  active  force.  Even  what  a  person 
has  produced  by  his  individual  toil,  un- 
aided by  any  one,  he  cannot  keep,  un- 
less by  the  permission  of  society.  Not 
only  can  society  take  it  from  him,  but 
individuals  could  and  would  take  it 
from  him,  if  society  only  remained 
passive ;  if  it  did  not  either  interfere 
en  masse^  or  employ  and  pay  people 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from 
bein^  disturbed  in  the  possession.  The 
distribution  of  wealth,  therefore,  dei^ 
pends  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  so- 
ciety. The  rules  by  which  it  is  de- 
termined, are  what  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  t^e  ruling  portion  of  thft 
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commimity  make  them,  and  are  very 
different  in  different  ages  and  countries; 
and  might  be  still  more  different,  if 
mankind  so  chose. 

The  opinions  and  feelings  of  man- 
kind, doubtless,  are  not  a  matter  of 
chance.  They  are  consequences  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  human  nature, 
combined  with  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  the 
existing  condition  of  social  institutions 
and  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
But  the  laws  of  the  generation  of 
human  opinions  are  not  within  our 
present  subject.  They  are  part  of  the 
general  theory  of  human  progress,  a 
mr  lareer  and  more  difficult  subject 
of  inquiry  than  political  economy.  We 
have  here  to  consider,  not  the  causes, 
hut  the  consequences  of  the  rules  ac- 
cording to  which  wealth  may  be  dis- 
tributed. Those,  at  least,  are  as  little 
arbitrary,  and  have  as  much  the 
character  of  physical  laws,  as  the  laws 
of  production.  Human  beings  can 
control  their  own  acts,  but  not  the 
consequences  of  their  acts  either  to 
themselves  or  to  others.  Society  can 
subject  the  distribution  of  wealth  to 
whatever  rules  it  thinks  best ;  but  what 
practical  results  will  flow  from  the  opera- 
tion of  those  rules,  must  be  discovered, 
like  any  other  physical  or  mental  truths, 
by  observation  and  reasoning. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  different  modes  of  distri- 
buting the  produce  of  land  and  labour, 
which  have  been  adopted  in  practice, 
or  may  be  conceived  in  theory.  Among 
these,  our  attention  is  first  claimed  by 
that  primary  and  fundamental  institu- 
tion, on  which,  unless  in  some  excep- 
tional and  very  limited  cases,  the 
economical  arrangements  of  society 
have  always  rested,  though  in  its  se- 
condary features  it  has  varied,  and  is 
liable  to  vary.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
institution  of  individual  property. 

§  2.  Private  property,  as  an  institu- 
tion, did  not  owe  its  origin  to  any  of 
those  considerations  of  utility,  which 
plead  for  the  maintenance  of  it  when 
estabUshed.  Enough  is  known  of  rude 
ages,  both  from  history  and  from  analo- 
gous states  of  society  in  our  own  time,  to 


show,  that  tribunals  (which  alwavs  pre> 
cede  laws)  were  originally  establisned, 
not  to  determine  riglits,  but  to  repress 
viol(Hice  and  terminate  quarrels.  With 
this  object  chiefly  in  view,  they  natuK 
ally  enough  gave  legal  effect  to  first 
occupancy,  by  treating  as  the  aggressor 
the  person  who  first  commenced  vio* 
lence,  by  turning,  or  attempting  to  turn, 
another  out  of  possession.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  peace,  which  was  the 
original  object  of  civil  government,  was 
thus  attained ;  while  by  confirming,  to 
those  who  already  possessed  it,  even 
what  was  not  the  fruit  of  personal  ex- 
ertion, a  guarantee  was  incidentally 
given  to  them  and  others  that  they 
would  be  protected  in  what  was  so. 

In  considering  the  institution  of  pro- 
perty as  a  question  in  social  philosophy, 
we  must  leave  out  of  consideration  its 
actual  origin  in  any  of  the  existing  na- 
tions of  Europe.  We  may  suppose  a 
community  unbampei-ed  by  any  pre- 
vious possession ;  a  body  of  'colonists, 
occupying  for  the  first  time  an  uninha- 
bited country ;  bringing  nothing  with 
them  but  what  belonged  to  them  in 
common,  and  having  a  clear  field  for 
the  adoption  of  the  institutions  and 
polity  which  they  judged  most  expe- 
dient; required,  therefore,  to  choose 
whether  they  would  conduct  the  work 
of  production  on  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual property,  or  on  some  system 
of  common  ownership  and  collective 
agency. 

If  private  property  were  adopted,  we 
must  presume  that  it  would  be  accom- 
panied by  none  of  the  initial  inequa- 
lities and  injustices  which  obstruct  the 
beneficial  operation  of  the  principle  in 
old  societies.  Every  full-grown  man  or 
woman,  we  must  suppose,  would  be 
secured  in  the  unfettered  use  and  dis- 
posal of  his  or  her  bodily  and  mental 
faculties ;  and  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, the  land  and  tools,  would  be 
divided  fairly  among  them,  <io  that  all 
might  start,  in  respect  to  outward  ap- 
pliances, on  e(j^ual  terms.  It  is  possible 
also  to  conceive  that  in  this  original 
apportionment,  compensation  miglit  be 
made  for  the  injuries  of  nature,  and  the 
balance  redressed  by  assigning  to  the 
less  robust  members  of  the  community 
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advantages  fn  the  distributioD,  sufficient 
to  put  tbem  on  a  par  with  the  rest.  But 
the  division,  once  made,  would  not  again 
be  interfered  with ;  individuals  would 
be  left  to  their  own  exertions  and  to  the 
ordinary  chances,  for  making  an  ad- 
vantageous use  of  what  was  assigned 
to  them.  If  individual  property,  on  the 
contrary,  were  excluded,  the  plan  which 
must  be  adopted  would  be  to  hold  the 
land  and  all  instruments  of  production 
as  the  joint  property  of  the  community, 
and  to  carrv  on  the  operations  of  in- 
dustry on  the  common  account.  The 
direction  of  the  labour  of  the  commu- 
nity would  devolve  upon  a  magistrate 
or  magistrates,  whom  we  may  suppose 
elected  by  the  suffi-ages  Of  the  commu- 
nity, and  whom  we  must  assume  to  be 
Toluntarily  obeyed  by  them.  The  di- 
Tision  of  the  produce  would  in  like 
manner  be  a  piiblic  act.  The  principle 
might  either  be  that  of  complete  equa- 
lity, or  of  apportionment  to  the  neces- 
sities or  deserts  of  individuals,  in  what- 
ever manner  might  be  conformable  to 
the  ideas  of  justice  or  policy  prevailing 
in  the  community. 

Examples  of  such  associations,  on  a 
small  scale,  are  the  monastic  orders, 
the  Moravians,  the  followers  of  Kapp, 
and  others :  and  from  the  hopes  which 
they  hold  out  of  relief  from  the  miseries 
and  iniquities  of  a  state  of  much  in- 
equality of  wealth,  schemes  for  a  larger 
application  of  the  same  idea  have  re- 
appeared and  become  popular  at  all 
periods  of  active  speculation  on  the  first 
principles  of  society.  In  an  age  like 
the  present,  when  a  general  reconside- 
ration of  all  first  principles  is  felt  to  be 
inevitable,  and  when  more  than  at  any 
former  period  of  history  the  sufiering 
portions  of  the  commumty  have  a  voice 
in  the  discussion,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  ideas  of  this  nature  should  spread 
far  and  wide.  The  late  revolutions  in 
Europe  havo  thrown  up  a  great  amount 
of  speculation  of  this  cnaracter,  and  an 
nnusual  share  of  attention  has  conse- 
quently been  drawn  to  the  various  forma 
which  these  ideas  have  assumed  :  nor 
IB  this  attention  likely  to  diminish,  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  increase  more  and 
more. 

The  assailaiits  of  the  principle  of  in- 


dividual property  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  whose  scheme  im- 
plies absolute  eq|^uality  in  the  distriba 
tion  of  the  physical  means  of  life  and 
enjoyment,  and  those  who  admit  in- 
equality, but  grounded  on  some  prin- 
ciple, or  supposed  principle,  of  justice 
or  general  expediency,  and  not,  like  so 
many  of  the  existing  social  inequalities, 
dependent  on  accident  alone.  At  the 
head  of  the  first  class,  as  the  earliest 
of  those  belonging  to  the  present  gene- 
ration, must  be  placed  Mr.  Owen  and 
his  followers.  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  M. 
Cabet  have  more  recently  become  con- 
spicuous as  apostles  of  similar  doctrines 
(though  the  former  advocates  equality 
of  distribution  only  as  a  transition  to  a 
still  higher  standard  of  justice,  that  all 
should  work  according  to  their  capa- 
city, and  receive  according  to  their 
wants).  The  characteristic  name  for 
this  economical  system  is  Communism, 
a  word  of  continental  origin,  o^  of  late 
introduced  into  this  country.  Tne  word 
Socialism,  which  originated  among  the 
English  Commonists,  and  was  assumed 
by  them  as  a  name  to  designate  their 
own  doctrine,  is  now,  on  the  Continent, 
emploj^ed  in  a  larger  sense ;  not  neces- 
sarily implying  Communism,  or  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  private  property,  but 
applied  to  any  system  whicn  requires 
that  the  land  and  the  instruments  of 
production  should  be  the  property,  not 
of  individuals,  but  of  communities  or 
associations,  or  of  the  government. 
Among  such  systems,  the  two  of  highest 
intellectual  pretension  are  those  wnich, 
from  the  names  of  their  real  or  reputed 
authors,  have  been  called  St.  Simonism 
and  Fourierism ;  the  former,  defunct  as 
a  systeni,  but  which  during  the  few 
years  of  its  public  promulgation,  sowed 
the  seeds  of  nearly  all  the  Socialist 
tendencies  which  have  since  spread  so 
widely  in  France :  the  second,  still 
flourishing  in  the  number,  talent,  and 
seal  of  its  adherents. 

§  3.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or 
defects  of  these  various  schemes,  they 
cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  impractica- 
ble. No  reasonable  person  can  doubt 
that  a  village  community,  composed  of 
a  few  thousand  inkibitUL^A  ^\i^>k^vGk% 
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in  joint  ownership  tlie  same  extent  of 
laud  which  at  present  feeds  that  numher 
of  people,  and  producing  hy  combined 
labonr  and  the  most  improved  processes 
the  manufactured  articles  which  they 
required,  could  raise  an  amount  of  pro- 
ductions sufficient  to  maintain  them  in 
comfort ;  and  would  $nd  the  means  of 
obtaining,  and  if  need  be,  exacting,  the 
quantity  of  labour  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  from  every  member  of  the 
association  who  was  capable  of  work. 

The  oWection  ordinarily  made  to  a 
lystem  of  community  of  property  and 
equal  distribution  of  the  produce,  that 
each  person  would  be  incessantly  occu- 
pied m  evading  his  fair  share  of  the 
work,  points,  undoubtedly,  to  a  real 
^fficulty.    But  those  who  urge  this 
objection,  forget  to  how^eat  an  extent 
the  same  difficulty  exists  under  the 
system  on  which  nine-tenths  of   the 
business  of  society  is  now  conducted. 
The  objection  supposes,  that  honest  and 
efficient  labour  is  only  to  be  had  from 
those  who  are  themselves  individually 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  exer- 
tions.   But  how  small  a  part  of  all  the 
labour  performed  in  England,  from  the 
lowest  paid  to  the  highest,  is  done  by 
persons  working  for  their  own  benefit. 
From  the  Irish  reaper  or  hodman  to 
the  chief  justice  or  the  minister   of 
state,  nearly  all  the  work  of  society  is 
remunerated  by  day  wages  or  fixed 
salaries.    A  factory  operative  has  less 
personij  interest  m  his  work  than  a 
member   of  a  Communist  association, 
since  he  is  not,  Hke  him,  working  for  a 
partnership  of  which  he  is  himself  a 
member.    It  will  no  doubt  be  said, 
that  though  the  labourers  themselves 
have  not,  m  most  cases,  a  personal  in- 
terest in  their  work,  they  are  watched 
and  superintended,  and  their  labour 
directed,  and  the  mental  part  of  the 
labour  performed,  by  persons  who  have. 
Even  tnis,  however,  is  far  from  being 
universally  the  f^ct.     In  all  public, 
and  many  of  the  largest   and   most 
suctiessfiil  private   undertakings,  not 
only  the   labours  of  detail,  but  the 
OGutrol  and  superintendence  are  en- 
trusted   to    salaried    officers.     And 
though  the  "  master's  eye,"  when  the 
master  is  vigilant  and  intelligenti  is  of 


proverbial  value,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  a  Socialist  farm  or  manu- 
factory, each  labourer  would  be  under 
the  eye  not  of  one  master,  but  of  the 
whole   community.     In  the   extreme 
case  of  obstinate  perseverance  in  not 
performing  the  due  share  of  work,  the 
community  would  have  the  same  re- 
sources which  society  now  has  for  com- 
pelling  conformity  to  the   necessary 
conditions  of  the  association.     Dis- 
missal, the  only  remedy  at  present,  is 
no  remedy  when  any  other  labourer 
who  may  be  engaged  does  no  better 
than  his  predecessor:  the  power   of 
dismissal  onlv  enables  an  employer  to 
obtain  from  his  workmen  the  customary 
amount  of  labour,  but  that  customary 
labour  may  be  of  any  degree  of  ineffi- 
ciency.   Even  the  labourer  who  loses 
his  employment  by  idleness  or  negli- 
gence, nas  nothing  worse  to  sufier,  in 
the  most  unfavourable  case,  than  the 
discipline  of  a  workhouse,  and  if  the 
desire  to  avoid  this  be  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive in  the  one  system,  it  would  be 
sufficient  in    the    other.    I  am   not 
undervaluing  the  strength  of  the  in- 
citement   given  to  labour  when  the 
whole  or  a  large  share  of  the  benefit  of 
extra  exertion  belongs  to  the  labourer. 
But  under  the  present  system  of  in- 
dustry this  incitement,  m  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  does  not  exist.    If 
Communistic    labour   might   be    less 
vigorous  than  that  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietor, or  a  workman  labouring  on  his 
own  account,  it   would  probably  be 
more  energetic  than  that  of  a  labourer 
for  hire,  who  has  no  personal  interest 
in  the  matter  at  all.    The  neglect  by 
the  uneducated  classes  of  labourers  for 
hire,  of  the  duties  which  they  engage 
to  perform,  is  in  the  present  state  of 
society  most  flagrant.    Now  it  is  as 
admitted  condition  of  the  Communist 
scheme  that  all  shall  be  educated :  and 
this  being  supposed,  the  duties  of  the 
members   of  we    association    would 
doubtless  be  as  diligently  performed  a9 
those  of  the  generiuity  of  salaried  offir 
cers  in  the  middle  or  higher  classes 
who  are   not  supposed  to   be  neces 
sarily  unfaithM  to  &eir  trusty  becauf^ 
so  long  as  they  are  not  dismissed,  the^ 
pay  is  the  same  in  however  lax   . 
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manner  their  duty  is  fulfilled.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  a  general  rale,  remunera- 
tion by  fixed  salaries  does  not  in  any 
class  of  functionaries  produce  the 
maximum  of  zeal :  and  this  is  as  much 
as  can  be  reasonably  alleged  against 
Communistic  labour. 

That  even  this  inferiority  would 
necessarily  exist,  is  by  no  means  so 
certain  as  is  assumed  by  those  who  are 
little  used  to  cairy  their  minds  beyond 
the  state  of  things  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  ManMnd  are  capable  of  a 
far  greater  amount  of  public  spirit  than 
the  present  age  is  accustomed  to  sup- 
pose posaHe.  History  bears  witness 
to  the  success  with  which  large  bodies 
of  human  beings  may  be  trained  to 
feel  the  public  interest  their  own.  And 
no  soil  could  be  more  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  such  a  feeling,  than  a  Com- 
munist association,  since  all  the  am- 
bition, and  the  bodily  and  niental 
actiyity,  which  ai-e  now  exerted  in  the 
pursuit  of  separate  fend  self-i^garding 
mterests,  would  require  another  sphere 
of  employment,  and  would  naturally 
find  it  in  the  pursuit  of  the  general 
benefit  of  the  community.  The  same 
cause,  so  often  assigned  in  explanation 
of  the  devotion  of  the  Catholic  priest 
or  monk  to  the  interest  of  his  order—' 
that  he  has  no  interest  apart  firom  it — 
would,  under  Communism,  attach  the 
citizen  to  the  community.  And  inde- 
pendently of  the  public  motive,  every 
member  of  the  association  would  be 
amenable  to  the  most  universal,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  of  personal  mo- 
tives, that  of  public  opmion.  The 
force  of  this  motive  in  deterring  firom 
any  act  or  omission  positively  reproved 
by  the  community,  no  one  is  likely  to 
deny ;  but  the  power  also  of  emulation, 
in  exciting  to  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  for  the  sake  of  the  {^proba- 
tion and  admiration  of  others,  is  borne 
witness  to  by  experience  in  every 
situation  in  which  numan  beings  pub- 
licly compete  with  one  another,  even 
if  it  be  in  things  frivolous,  or  from 
which  the  public  derive  no  benefit.  A 
contest,  who  can  do  most  for  the  com- 
mon good,  is  not  the  kind  of  competi- 
tion which  Socialists  repudiate.  To 
what  extent^  thereforoi  tne  eneigyof 


labour  would  be  diminished  by  Com- 
munism, or  whether  in  the  long  run  it 
would  be  diminished  at  all,  must  bei 
considered  for  the  present  an  undecided 
question. 

Another  of  the  objections  to  Com- 
munism is  similar  to  that,  so  often 
urged  against  poor-laws :  that  if  every 
member  of  the  community  were  as- 
sured of  subsistence  for  himself  and 
any  number  of  children,  on  the  solo 
condition  of  willingness  to  work,  pru- 
dential restraint  on  the  multiplication 
of  mankind  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
population  would  start  forward  at  a 
rate  which  would  reduce  the  comr 
munity  through  successive  stages  of 
increasing  discomfort  to  actual  starva- 
tion.  There  would  Certainly  be  much 
ground  for  this  apprehension  if  Com- 
munism provided  no  motives  to  re- 
straint, equivalent  to  those  which  it 
would  take  away.  But  Communism  is 
precisely  the  state  of  things  in  which 
opinion  might  be  expected  to  declare 
itself  with  greatest  mtensity  against 
this  kind  of  selfish  intemperance.  Anv 
augmentation  of  numbers  which  di- 
minished the  comfort  or  increased  the 
toil  of  the  mass,  would  then  cause 
(which  now  it  does  not)  immediate  and 
unmistakeable  inconvenience  to  every 
individual  in  the  association;  incon- 
venience which  could  not  then  be  im- 
puted to  the  avarice  of  employers,  or 
the  unjust  privileges  of  the  rich.  In 
such  altered  circumstances  opinion 
could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  and  ifrepro- 
bation  did  not  suMce,  to  repress  by 
penalties  of  some  description,  this  or 
any  other  culpable  self-mdulgence  at 
the  expense  of  the  community.  The 
Communistic  scheme,  instead  of  being 
peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn 
from  danger  of  over-population,  has 
the  recommendation  of  tending  in  an 
especial  degree  to  the  prevention  of 
that  evil. 

A  more  real  difficulty  is  that  of  fairly 
apportioning  the  labour  of  the  commu- 
nity among  its  members.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  work,  and  by  what 
standard  are  they  to  be  measured 
one  against  another?  Who  is  to 
judge  how  much  cotton  spinning,  or 
distributing  goods  from,  th:^  t^\xst^'^  ^ 
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bricklaying,  oi  ctimiiey  sweeping,  is 
equivalent  to  so  much  ploughing? 
The  difficulty  of  making  the  a^'ust- 
ment  between  different  qualities  of 
labour  is  so  strongly  felt  by  Com- 
munist writers,  that  tney  have  usually 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  that 
all  should  work  bv  turns  at  every  de- 
scription of  usefol  labour :  an  arrange- 
ment which  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
division  of  employments,  would  sacri- 
fice so  much  of  the  advantage  of  co- 
operative production  as  greatly  to 
diminish  the  productiveness  of  labour. 
Besides,  even  in  the  same  kind  of 
work,  nominal  equality  of  labour  would 
be  so  great  a  real  inequality,  that  the 
feeling  of  justice  would  revolt  against 
its  being  enforced.  All  persons  are 
not  equally  fit  for  all  labour;  and 
the  same  quantity  of  labour  is  an  un- 
equal burthen  on  the  weak  and  the 
strong,  the  hardv  and  the  delicate,  the 
quick  and  the  slow,  the  dull  and  the 
intelligent. 

But  these  difficulties,  though  real, 
are  not  necessarily  insuperable.  The 
apportionment  of  work  to  the  strength 
and  capacities  of  individuals,  the  miti- 
gation of  a  general  rule  to  provide  for 
cases  in  which  it  would  operate  harshly, 
are  not  problems  to  which  human  in- 
telligence, guided  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
would  be  inadequate.  And  the  worst 
and  most  unjust  arrangement  which 
could  be  made  of  these  points,  under  a 
system  aiming  at  equality,  would  be 
80  far  short  of  the  inequality  and  in- 
justice with  which  labour  (not  to  speak 
of  remuneration)  is  now  apportioned, 
as  to  be  scarcely  worth  counting  in  the 
comparison.  We  must  remember  too 
that  Communism,  as  a  system  of 
society,  exists  only  in  idea ;  that  its 
difficulties,  at  present,  are  much  better 
imderstood  than  its  resources;  and 
that  the  intellect  of  mankind  is  only 
beginning  to  contrive  the  means  of 
organizing  it  in  detail,  so  as  to  over- 
come the  one  and  derive  the  greatest 
advantage  from  the  other. 

If,  therefore,  the  choice  were  to  be 
made  between  Communism  with  all  its 
chances,  and  the  present  state  of 
society  with  all  its  sufferings  and  in- 
justices ;  if  the  institution  of  private 


property  necessarily  carried  with  it  as  a 
consequence,  that  the  produce  of  labour 
should  be  appoi-tionea  as  we  now  see 
it,  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
labour — the  largest  portions  to  those 
who  have  never  worked  at  all,  the  next 
largest  to  those  whose  work  is  almost 
nominal,  and  so  in  a  descending  scale, 
the  remuneration  dwindling    as   the 
work  grows  harder  and  more  disagree- 
able, until  the  most  fatiguing  and  ex- 
hausting bodily  labour  cannot  count 
with  certainty  on  bein^  able  to  earn 
even  the  necessaries  of  life ;  if  this,  or 
Communism,  were  the  alternative,  all 
the  difficulties,  gi'eat  or  small,  of  Com- 
munism would  be  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance.    But  to  make  the  comparison 
applicable,  we    must    compare  Com- 
munism at  its  best,  with  the  regime  of 
individual  property,  not  as  it  is,  but  as 
it  might  be  made.    The  principle  of 
private  property  has  never  yet  nad  a 
fair  trial  in  any  country ;  and  less  so, 
perhaps,  in  this  country  than  in  some 
others.    The    social  arrangements  of 
modem  Europe    commenced   from  a 
distribution  of  property  which  was  the 
result,  not  of  just  partition,  or  acqui- 
sition by  industry,  but  of  conquest  and 
violence :   and  notwithstanding  what 
industry  has  been    doing   for   many 
centuries  to  modify  the  work  of  force, 
the  system  still  retains  many  and  large 
traces  of  its  origin.    The  laws  of  pro- 
perty have  never  vet  conformed  to  the 
principles  on  whicn  the  justification  of 
private    property    rests.    They    have 
made  properly  of  things  whicn  never 
ought  to  be  property,  and    absolute 
property  where  only  a  Qualified  pro- 
perty ought  to  exist.    Tney  have  not 
held  the  balance  fairly  between  human 
beings,  but  have  heaped  impediments 
upon    some,    to    give    advantage    to 
others;  they  have  purposely  fostered 
inequalities,  and  prevented  all   from 
starting  fair  in  the  race.     That  all 
should  indeed  start  on  perfectly  equal 
terms,  is  inconsistent  with  any  law  of 
private  property :  but  if  as  much  pains 
as  has  oeen   taken  to  aggravate  the 
inequality  of  chances  arising  from  the 
natural  working  of  the  principle,  had 
been  taken  to  temper  that  inequality 
by  every  means  not  subvernTe  of  the 
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principle  Itself;  if  the  tendency  of 
legislation  had  been  to  favour  tlie  dif- 
fusion, instead  of  the  concentration  of 
wealth — ^to  encourage  the  subdivision 
of  the  large  masses,  instead  of  striving 
to  keep  them  together;  the  principle 
of  individual  property  would  have  been 
found  to  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  the  physical  and  social  evils 
which  almost  all  Socialist  writers 
assume  to  be  inseparable  from  it. 

Private  property,  in  every  defence 
made  of  it,  is  supposed  to  mean,  the 
guarantee  to  individuals,  of  the  fraits 
of  their  own  labour  and  abstinence. 
The  guarantee  to  them  of  the  fruits  of 
the  labour  and  abstinence  of  others, 
transmitted  to  them  without  any  merit 
or  exertion  of  their  own,  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  institution,  but  a  mere 
incidental  consequence,  which  when  it 
reaches  a  certain  height,  does  not  pro- 
mote, but  conflicts  with  the  ends  which 
render  private  propertjr  legitimate.  To 
judge  of  the  final  destmation  of  the  in- 
stitution of  property,  we  must  suppose 
everything  rectified,  which  causes  the 
institution  to  work  in  a  manner  op- 
posed to  that  equitable  principle,  of 
proportion  between  remuneration  and 
exertion,  on  which  in  every  vindication 
of  it  that  will  bear  the  light,  it  is  as- 
sumed to  be  grounded.  We  must  also 
suppose  two  conditions  realized,  with- 
out which  neither  Communism  nor  any 
other  laws  or  institutions  could  make 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
other  than  degraded  and  miserable. 
One  of  these  conditions  is,  universal 
education ;  the  other,  a  due  limitation 
of  the  numbers  of  the  community. 
With  these,  there  could  be  no  poverty 
even  under  the  present  social  institu- 
tions :  and  these  bein^  supposed,  the 
question  of  Socialism  is  not,  as  gener- 
ally stated  by  Socialists,  a  question  of 
flying  to  the  sole  refuge  against  the 
evils  which  now  bear  down  humanity ; 
but  a  mere  question  of  comparative 
advantages,  which  futurity  must  deter- 
mine. We  are  too  ignorant  either  of 
what  individual  agency  in  its  best 
form,  or  Socialism  in  its  best  form,  can 
accomplish,  to  be  qualified  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  will  be  the  ultimate 
fenn  of  human  society. 
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If  a  conjectur6  may  be  hazarded,  the 
decision  will  probably  depend  mainly 
on  one  consideration,  viz.  which  of  the 
two  systems  is   consistent   with   the 
greatest  amount  of  human  liberty  and 
spontaneity.     After  the  means  of  sub 
sistence  are  assured,  the  next  in  strength 
of  the  personal  wants  of  human  beings 
is  liberty ;    and   (unlike  the  physical 
wants,  which  as  civilization  advances 
become  more  moderate  and  more  ame- 
nable to  control)  it  increases  instead  of 
diminishing  iu  intensity,  as  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  moral  faculties  are  more 
developed.  The  porfectionboth  of  social 
arrangements  and  of  practical  morality 
would  be,  to  secure  to  all  persons  com- 
plete independence  and  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, subject  to  no  restriction  but  that 
of  not  doing  injury  to  others  :  and  the 
education  which  taught  or  the  social 
institutions  which  required  them   to 
exchange  the  control  of  their  own  ac- 
tions for  any  amount  of  comfort  or 
affluence,  or  to  renounce  liberty  for  the 
sake  of  equality,  would  deprive  them 
of  one  of  the  most  elevated  characte- 
ristics of  human  nature.   It  remains  to 
be  discovered  how  far  the  preservation 
of  this  characteristic  would  be  found 
compatible  with  the  communistic  or- 
ganization of  society.     No  doubt,  this, 
like   all  the   other  objections  to  the 
Socialist  schemes,   is  vastly  exagge- 
rated. The  members  of  the  association 
need  not  be  required  to  live  together 
more  than  they  do  now,  nor  need  they 
be  controlled  in  the  disposal  of  their 
individual  share  of  the  produce,  and  of 
the  probably  large  amount  of  leisure 
which,  if  thev  limited  their  production 
to  things  really  worth  producing,  they 
would  possess.     Individuals  need  not 
be  chained  to  an  occupation,  or  to  a 
particular  locality.     The  restraints  of 
Communism  would  be  freedom  in  com- 
parison with  the  present  condition  of 
the  majority  of  the  human  race.    The 
generality  of  labourers  in  this  and  most 
other  countries,  have  as  little  choice  of 
occupation  or  freedom  of  locomotion, 
are  practically  as  dependent  on  fixed 
rules  and  on  the  will  of  others,  as  they 
could  be  on  any  system  short  of  actual 
slavery ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  entire 
domestic  subjection  of  one   half  the 
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species,  to  which  it  Is  the  signal 
honour  of  Owenism  and  most  other 
forms  of  Socialism  that  they  assign 
f  qual  rights,  in  all  respects,  with  those 
of  the  hitherto  dominant  sex.  But  it 
is  not  by  comparison  with  the  present 
bad  state  of  society  that  the  claims  of 
Communism  can  be  estimated ;  nor  is 
it  sufficient  that  it  should  promise 
greater  personal  and  mental  freedom 
than  is  now  enjoyed  by  those  who 
have  not  enough  of  either  to  deserve 
the  name.  The  question  is  whether 
there  would  be  any  asylum  left  for 
individuality  of  character ;  whether 
public  opinion  would  not  b«  a  tyran- 
nical yoKe ;  whether  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  each  on  all,  and  surveil- 
lance of  each  by  all,  would  not  grind 
all  down  into  a  tame  uniformity  of 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions.  This 
is  already  one  of  the  glaring  evils  of 
the  existing  state  of  society,  notwith- 
standing a  much  greater  diversity  of 
i^ucation  and  pursuits,  and  a  much 
less  absolute  dependence  of  the 
individual  on  the  mass,  than  would 
oxist  in  the  Communistic  regime.  No 
jociety  in  which  eccentricity  is  a 
matter  of  reproach,  can  be  in  a  whole- 
some state.  It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained 
whether  the  Communistic  scheme 
would  be  consistent  with  that  multi- 
form development  of  human  nature, 
those  manifold  unlikenesses,  that  diver- 
sity^ of  tastes  and  talents,  and  varietv 
of  intellectual  points  of  view,  which 
not  only  form  a  great  part  of  the  inte- 
rest of  human  life,  but  by  bringing  in- 
tellects into  a  stimulating  collision, 
and  by  presenting  to  each  innumerable 
notions  that  he  would  not  have  con- 
ceived of  himself,  are  the  mainspring 
of  mental  and  moral  progression. 

§  4.  I  have  thus  far  confined  my 
observations  to  the  Communistic  doc- 
trine, which  forms  the  extreme  limit 
of  SociaNsm ;  according  to  which  not 
only  the  instruments  of  production,  the 
land  and  capital,   are  the  joint  pro- 

Serty  of  the  conmiunity,  but  the  pro- 
uce  is  divided  and  the  labour  appor- 
tionedj  as  far  as  possible,  equally.  The 
objections,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded, 
to  whidb  Socialism  is  liable,  apply  to 


this  form  of  it  hi  their  greatest  forc€i 
The  other  varieties  of  Socialism  mainly 
differ  from  Communism,  in  not  relying 
solely  on  what  M.  Louis  Blanc  calls 
the  point  of  honour  of  industry,  but 
retaining  more  or  less  of  the  incentivef 
to  labour  derived  from  private  pecu« 
niary  interest.  Thus  it  is  already  a 
modification  of  the  strict  theory  of 
Communism,  when  the  principle  is  pro- 
fessed of  proportioning  remuneration 
to  labour.  The  attempts  which  have 
been  made  in  France  to  carry  Social' 
ism  into  practical  effect,  by  associa 
tions  of  workmen  manufacturing  on 
their  own  account,  mostly  began  by 
sharing  the  remuneration  equally, 
without  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
work  done  by  the  individual:  but  in 
almost  every  case  this  plan  was  after 
a  short  time  abandoned,  and  recourse 
was  had  to  working  by  the  piece.  The 
original  principle  appeals  to  a  higher 
standard  of  justice,  and  is  adapted  to  a 
much  higher  moral  condition  of  human 
nature.  The  proportioning  of  remu- 
neration to  work  done,  is  really  just, 
only  in  so  far  as  the  more  or  less  of  the 
work  is  a  matter  of  choice :  when  it 
depends  on  natural  difference  of  strength 
or  capacitv,  this  principle  of  remune- 
ration is  in  itself  an  injustice :  it  is 
giving  to  those  who  have;  assigning 
most  to  those  who  are  already  most 
favoured  by  nature.  Considered,  how- 
ever, as  a  compromise  with  the  selfish 
type  of  character  formed  by  the  present 
standard  of  morality,  and  fostered  by 
the  existing  social  institutions,  it  is 
highly  expedient ;  and  until  education 
shall  have  been  entirely  regenerated, 
is  far  more  likely  to  prove  immediately 
successful,  than  an  attempt  at  a  higher 
ideal. 

The  two  elaborate  forms  of  non- 
communistic  Socialism  known  as  St. 
Simonism  and  Fourierism,  are  totally 
free  from  the  objections  usually  urged 
against  Communism ;  and  though 
they  are  open  to  others  of  their  own, 
yet  by  the  great  intellectual  power 
which  in  manv  respects  distinguishes 
them,  and  by  their  large  and  philoso- 
phic treatment  of  some  of  the  funda* 
mental  problems  of  society  and  mora- 
lity, they  may  justly  be  counted  among 
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the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the 
past  and  present  age. 

The  St.  Simonism  scheme  .does  not 
contemplate  an  equal,  but  an  unequal 
division  of  the  produce ;  it  does  not 
propose  that  all  should  be  occupied 
alike,  but  differently,  according  to  tneir 
vocation  or  capacity ;  the  function  of 
each  being  assigned,  like  grades  in  a 
regiment,  by  the  choice  of  the  direct- 
ing authonty,  and  the  remuneration 
bemg  by  salary,  proportioned  to  the 
importance,  in  the  eyes  of  that  autho- 
rity, of  the  function  itself,  and  the 
merits  of  the  person  who  fulfils  it.  For 
the  constitution  of  the  ruling  body, 
different  plans  might  be  adopted,  con- 
sistently with  the  essentials  of  the 
system.  It  might  be  appointed  by 
popular  suflfrage.  In  the  idea  of  the 
onginal  authors,  the  rulers  were  sup- 
posed to  be  persons  of  genius  and  vir- 
tue, who  obtained  the  voluntary  adhe- 
sion of  the  rest  by  the  force  of  mental 
superiority.  That  the  scheme  might 
in  some  peculiar  states  of  society  work 
with  advantage,  is  not  improbable. 
There  is  indeed  a  successful  experi- 
ment, of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  on 
record,  to  which  I  have  once  alluded  ; 
that  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay.  A 
race  of  savages,  belonging  to  a  por- 
tion of  mankind  more  averse  to  conse- 
cutive exertion  for  a  distant  object 
than  any  other  authentically  known  to 
us,  was  brought  under  the  mental  do- 
minion of  civilized  and  instructed  men 
who  were  united  among  themselves  by 
a  system  of  community  of  goods.  To 
the  absolute  authority  of  these  men 
they  reverentially  submitted  them- 
selves, and  were  induced  by  them  to 
learn  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  to 
practice  labours  for  the  commtlnity, 
which  no  inducement  that  could  have 
been  offered  would  have  prevailed  on 
them  to  practise  for  themselves.  This 
social  system  was  of  short  duration, 
being  prematurely  destroyed  by  diplo- 
matic arrangements  and  foreign  force. 
That  it  could  be  brought  into  action 
at  all  was  probably  owing  to  the  im- 
mense distance  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  intellect  which  separated  the  few 
rulers  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
raled|  without  any  intermediate  orders,- 


either  social  or  intellectual.  In  any 
other  circumstances  it  would  probably 
have  been  a  complete  failure.  It  sup- 
poses an  absolute  despotism  in  th^ 
heads  of  the  association ;  which  woulf 

Srobably  not  be  much  improved  if  th| 
epositaries  of  the  despotism  (contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  authors  of  the  sys- 
tem) were  varied  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  result  of  a  popular 
canvass.  But  to  suppose  that  one  or 
a  few  human  beings,  howsoever  se- 
lected, could,  by  whatever  machinery 
of  subordinate  agency,  be  qualified  to 
adapt  each  person's  work  to  his  capa- 
city, and  proportion  each  person's  re- 
muneration to  his  merits  —  to  be,  in 
fact,  the  dispensers  of  distributive  jus« 
tice  to  every  member  of  a  community  ; 
or  that  any  use  which  they  could 
make  of  this  power  would  give  general 
satisfaction,  or  would  be  submitted  to 
without  the  aid  of  force — is  a  supposi- 
tion almost  too  chimerical  to  be  rea- 
soned against.  A  fixed  rule,  like  that 
of  equality,  might  be  acquiesced  in, 
and  so  might  chance,  or  an  external 
necessity  ;  but  that  a  handful  of  human 
beings  should  weigh  everybody  in  the 
balance,  and  give  more  to  one  and  less 
to  another  at  their  sole  pleasure  and 
judgment,  would  not  be  borne,  unless 
from  persons  believed  to  be  more  than 
men,  and  backed  by  supernatural 
terrors. 

The  most  skilfully  combined,  and 
with  the  greatest  foresight  of  objec- 
tions, of  all  the  forms  of  Socialism,  is 
that  commonly  known  as  Fourierism. 
This  system  does  not  contemplate  the 
abolition  of  private  property,  nor  even 
of  inheritance :  on  the  contrary,  it 
avowedly  takes  into  consideration,  as 
an  element  in  the  distribution  of  the 
produce,  capital  as  well  as  labour.  It 
proposes  that  the  operations  of  indus- 
trj  should  be  carried  on  by  associations 
of  about  two  thousand  members,  com- 
bining their  labour  on  a  district  of 
about  a  square  league  in  extent,  under 
the  guidance  of  chiefs  selected  by 
themselves.  In  the  distribution,  a 
certain  minimum  is  first  assigned  for 
the  subsistence  of  every  member  of  the 
community,  whether  capable  or  not  of 
labour.    The  remainder  of  the  produce 
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iB  sliai^d  in  certain  proportions,  to  be 
determined  beforehand,  among  the 
^hree  elements,  Labour,  Capital,  and 
Talent.  The  capital  of  the  commu- 
nity may  be  owned  in  unequal  shares 
by  different  members,  who  would  in 
that  case  receive,  as  in  any  other  joint- 
stock  company,  proportional  dividends. 
The  claim  of  each  person  on  the  share 
of  the  produce  apportioned  to  talent 
is  estimated  by  the  grade  or  rank 
which  the  individual  occupies  in  the 
several  groups  of  labourers  to  which  he 
or  she  belongs ;  these  grades  being  in 
all  cases  conferred  by  the  choice  of  his 
or  her  companions.  The  remunera- 
tion, when  received,  would  not  of 
necessity  be  expended  or  enjoyed  in 
common;  there  would  be  separate 
manages  for  all  who  preferred  them, 
and  no  other  community  of  living  is 
contemplated,  than  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  should  reside  in 
the  same  pile  of  buildings ;  for  saving 
of  labour  and  expense,  not  only  in 
building,  but  in  every  branch  of  do- 
mestic economy;  and  in  order  that, 
the  whole  of  tne  buying  and  selling 
operations  of  the  community  being 
performed  by  a  single  agent,  the  enor- 
mous portion  of  the  produce  of  industry 
now  carried  off  by  the  profits  of  mere 
distributors  might  be  reduced  to  the 
smallest  amount  possible. 

This  system,  imlike  Communism, 
does  not,  m  theory  at  least,  withdraw 
an^  of  the  motives  to  exertion  which 
exist  in  the  present  state  of  society. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  arrangement 
worked  according  to  the  intentions  of 
its  contrivers,  it  would  even  strengthen 
those  motives  ^  since  each  person 
would  have  much  more  certainty  of 
reaping  individually  the  fruits  of 
increased  skill  or  energy,  bodily  or 
mental,  than  under  the  present  social 
arrangements  can  be  felt  by  any  but 
those  who  are  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous positions,  or  to  whom  the 
chapter  ot  accidents  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily favourable.  The  Fourierists, 
however,  have  still  another  resource. 
They  believe  that  they  have  solved 
the  great  and  fundamental  problem  of 
rendering  labour  attractive.  That  this 
b  not  impracticable,  they  contend  by 


very  strong  arguments ;  fn  |>articu]a^ 
by  one  which  they  have  in  common 
with  the  Owenites,  viz.,  that  scarcely 
any  labour,  however  severe,  undergone 
by  human  beings  for  the  sake  of  sub- 
sistence, exceeds  in  intensity  that 
which  other  human  beings,  whose  sub- 
sistence is  already  provided  for,  are 
found  ready  and  even  eager  to  undergo 
for  pleasure.  This  certainly  is  a  most 
significant  fact,  and  one  n-om  which 
the  student  in  social  philosophy  may 
draw  important  instruction.  But  the 
argument  founded  on  it  may  easily  be 
stretched  too  far.  If  occupations  full 
of  discomfort  and  fatigue  are  freely 
pm'sued  by  many  persons  as  amuse- 
ments, who  does  not  see  that  they  are 
amusements  exactly  because  they  are 
pursued  freely,  and  may  be  discon- 
tinued at  pleasure?  The  liberty  of 
quitting  a  position  often  makes  the 
whole  difference  between  its  being 
painful  and  pleasurable.  Many  a  per- 
son remains  in  the  same  town,  street, 
or  house  from  January  to  December, 
without  a  wish  or  a  thought  tending 
towards  removal,  who,  if  confined  to 
that  same  place  by  the  mandate  of 
authority,  would  find  the  imprisonment 
absolutely  intolerable. 

According  to  the  Fourierists,  scarcely 
any  kind  of  useful  labour  is  naturally 
and  necessarily  disagreeable,  unless  it 
is  either  regarded  as  dishonourable,  or 
is  immoderate  in  degree,  or  destitute 
of  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and  emu- 
lation. Excessive  toil  neeas  not,  they 
contend,  be  undergone  by  anv  one,  in 
a  society  in  which  there  would  be  no 
idle  class,  and  no  labour  wasted,  as  so 
enormous  an  amount  of  labour  is  now 
wasted,  in  useless  things ;  and  where 
full  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the 
power  of  association,  both  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  production,  and  in 
economizing  consumption.  The  other 
requisites  for  rendering  labour  at- 
tractive would,  they  think,  be  found 
iu  the  execution  of  all  labour  b^  social 
groups,  to  any  number  of  which  the 
same  individual  might  simultaneousljr 
belong,  at  his  or  her  own  choice ;  their 
grade  in  each  being  determined  by  the 
degree  of  service  which  they  were 
found  capable  of  rendering,  as  appro* 
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dated  by  the  suffrages  of  their  com- 
rades. It  is  inferred  from  the  diver- 
sity of  tastes  and  talents,  that  every 
member  of  the  community  would  be 
attached  to  several  groups,  employing 
themselves  in  various  kinds  of  occupa- 
tion, some  bodily,  others  mental,  and 
would  be  capable  of  occupying  a  high 
place  in  some  one  or  more  ;  so  that  a 
:eal  equality,  or  something  more  nearly 
approaching  to  it  than  might  at  first 
be  supposed,  would  practically  result : 
not  from  the  compression,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  largest  possible  de- 
velopment, of  the  various  natural  supe- 
rioiities  residing  in  each  individual. 

Even  from  so  brief  an  outline,  it 
must  be  evident  that  this  system  does 
no  violence  to  any  of  the  general  laws 
by  which  human  action,  even  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  moral  and 
intellectual  cultivation,  is  influenced ; 
and  that  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to 
pronounce  it  incapable  of  success,  or 
unfitted  to  realize  a  great  part  of  the 
hopes  founded  on  it  by  its  partisans. 
"With  regard  to  this,  as  to  all  other 
varieties  of  Socialism,  the  thing  to  be 


desired,  and  to  which  they  have  a  just 
claim,  is  opportunitv  of  trial.  ITiey 
are  all  capable  of  oeing  tiied  on  a' 
moderate  scale,  and  at  no  risk,  either 
personal  or  pecuniary,  to  anv  except 
those  who  try  them.  It  is  for  expe- 
rience to  determine  how  far  or  how 
soon  any  one  or  more  of  the  possible 
systems  of  community  of  property  will 
be  fitted  to  substitute  itself  for  tho 
"  organization  of  industry"  based  on 

frivate  ownership  of  land  and  capital, 
n  the  meantime  wo  may,  without  at- 
tempting to  limit  the  ultimate  capabi- 
lities of  human  nature,  affirm,  that  the 
political  economist,  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come,  will  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  conditions  of  existence  and 
progress  belonging  to  a  society  founded 
on  private  property  and  individual 
competition ;  and  that  the  object  to  be 
principally  aimed  at  in  the  present 
stage  of  human  improvement,  is  not 
the  subversion  of  the  system  of  indi. 
vidual  property,  but  the  improvement 
of  it,  and  the  full  participation  of 
every  member  of  the  Qommunity  in  ita 
benefits. 


CHAPTER  n. 


;    .  .  .  ? 


THE  SAME   SUBJECT   CONTIKUED. 


§  1.  It  is  next  to  be  considered, 
what  is  included  in  tho  idea  of  private 
property,  and  by  what  considerations 
the  application  of  the  principle  should 
bo  bounded. 

The  institution  of  property,  when 
limited  to  its  essential  elements,  con- 
sists in  the  recognition,  in  each  person, 
of  a  right  to  the  exclusive  disposal  of 
what  he  or  she  have  produced  by  their 
own  exertions,  or  received  either  by 
gift  or  by  fair  agreement,  without  force 
or  fraud,  from  those  who  produced  it. 
The  foundation  of  the  whole  is,  the 
Tight  of  producers  to  what  they  them- 
Belves  have  produced.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected, therefore,  to  the  institution  as 
it  now  exists,  that  it  recognises  rights 
Qf  property  in  individuals  ov^r  things 


which  they  have  not  produced.  Fot 
example  (it  may  be  said)  the  opera- 
tives m  a  manufactory  create,  by  their 
labour  and  skill,  the  whole  produce; 
yet,  instead  of  its  belonging  to  them, 
the  law  gives  them  only  3ieir  stipu- 
lated hire,  and  transfers  the  produce 
to  some  one  who  has  merely  supplied 
the  funds,  without  perhaps  contribu- 
ting anything  to  the  work  itself,  even 
in  the  form  of  superintendence.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  labour  of 
manufacture  is  only  rme  of  the  condi- 
tions which  must  combine  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity.  The 
labour  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
materials  and  machinery,  nor  without 
a  stock  of  necessaries  provided  in 
advance,  to  maii^tain  the    labpur^rq 
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during  the  production.  All  these 
things  are  the  fruits  of  previous  labour. 
if  the  labourers  were  possessed  of 
thenii  they  would  not  need  to  divide 
the  produce  with  any  one ;  but  while 
they  have  them  not,  an  equivalent 
must  be  given  to  those  who  have,  both 
for  the  antecedent  labour,  and  for  the 
abstinence  by  which  the  produce  of 
that  labour,  instead  of  being  expended 
on  indulgences,  has  been  reserved  for 
this  use.  The  capital  may  not  have 
been,  and  in  most  cases  was  not,  crea- 
ted by  the  labour  and  abstinence  of 
the  present  possessor;  but  it  was 
created  by  the  labour  and  abstinence 
of  some  former  person,  who  may  in- 
deed have  been  wrongfully  dispossessed 
of  it,  but  who,  in  the  present  age  of 
the  world,  much  more  probably  trans- 
ferred his  claims  to  the  present  capi- 
talist by  gift  or  voluntary  contract  : 
and  the  abstinence  at  least  must  have 
been  continued  by  each  successive 
owner,  down  to  the  present.  If  it  be 
said,  as  it  may  with  truth,  that  those 
who  have  inherited  the  savings  of 
others  have  an  advantage  which  they 
may  have  in  no  way  deserved,  over 
the  industrious  whose  predecessors 
have  not  left  them  anytning;  I  not 
only  admit,  but  strenuously  contend, 
that  this  unearned  advantage  should 
be  curtailed,  as  much  as  is  consistent 
with  justice  to  those  who  thought  fit 
to  dispose  of  their  savings  by  giving 
them  to  their  descendants.  But  while 
it  is  true  that  the  labourers  are  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  those 
whose  predecessors  have  saved,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  labourers  are  far 
better  oflf  than  if  those  predecessors 
had  not  s^ved.  They  share  in  the  ad- 
vantage, though  not  to  an  equal  extent 
with  the  inheritors.  The  terms  of  co- 
opemtion  between  present  labour  and 
the  fruits  of  past  labour  and  saving, 
are  a  subject  for  adjustment  between 
the  two  parties.  Each  is  necessary  to 
the  other.  ^  The  capitah'sts  can  do 
nothing  without  labourers,  nor  the 
labourers  without  capital.  If  the 
labourers  compete  for  employment,  the 
capitalists  on  their  part  compete  for 
labour,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  circu- 
lating capital  of  the  country.    Com- 


petition is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
necessarily  a  cause  of  misery  and 
degradation  to  the  labouring  class ;  as 
if  high  wages  were  not  precisely  as 
much  a  product  of  competition  as  low 
wages.  The  remuneration  of  labour 
is  as  much  the '  result  of  the  law  of 
competition  in  the  United  States,  as  it 
is  in  Ireland,  and  much  more  com- 
pletely so  than  in  England. 

The  right  of  property  includes,  then, 
the  freedom  of  acquiring  by  contract. 
The  right  of  each  to  what  he  has  pro- 
duced, implies  a  right  to  what  has  been 
produced  by  others,  if  obtained  by 
their  free  consent;  since  the  pro- 
ducers must  either  have  given  it  from 
good  will,  or  exchanged  it  for  what 
they  esteemed  an  equivalent,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  so  would 
be  to  infringe  their  right  of  pro- 
perty in  Uhe  product  of  their  own  in- 
dustry. 

§  2.  Before  proceeding  to  consider 
the  things  which  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual property  does  not  include,  we 
must  specify  one  more  thing  which  it 
does  include :  and  this  is,  that  a  title, 
after  a  certain  period,  should  be  given 
by  prescription.  According  to  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  property,  indeed, 
nothing  ought  to  be  treatea  as  such, 
which  has  been  acquired  by  force  or 
fraud,  or  appropriated  in  ignorance  of 
a  prior  title  vested  in  some  other  per- 
son ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  the  security 
of  rightful  possessors,  that  they  should 
not  be  molested  bv  charges  of  wrong- 
ftd  acquisition,  when  by  the  lapse  of 
time  witnesses  must  have  perished  or 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  transaction  can  no  longer 
be  cleared  rp.  Possession  which  ^  has 
not  been  legally  questioned  within  a 
moderate  number  of  years,  ought  to 
be,  as  by  the  laws  of  all  nations  it  is, 
a  complete  title.  Even  when  the  acqui- 
sition was  wrongful,  the  dispossession, 
after  a  generation  has  elapsed,  of  the 
probably  bond  fide  possessors,  by  the 
revival  of  a  claim  which  had  been  long 
dormant,  would  generally  be  a  greater 
injustice,  and  almost  always  a  greater 

{)rivate  and  public  mischief,  ^  than 
eaving  the    original  wrong  without 
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atonement.  It  may  seem  hard,  that 
a  claim,  originally  just,  should  be  de- 
feated by  mere  lapse  of  time ;  but 
there  is  a  time  after  which,  (even  look- 
ing at  the  individual  case,  and  without 
regard  to  the  general  effect  on  the 
eecority  of  possessors,  V4iie  balance  of 
hardship  turns  the  other  Way.  With 
the  injustices  of  men,  as  witn  the  con- 
vulsions and  disasters  of  nature,  the 
longer  they  remain  unrepaired,  the 
greater  become  the  obstacles  to  re- 
pairing them,  arising .  from  the  after- 
growths which  would  have  to  be  torn 
up  or  broken  through.  In  no  human 
transactions,  not  even  in  the  simplest 
and  clearest,  does  it  follow  that  a  tiling 
is  fit  to  be  done  now,  because  it  was 
fit  to  be  done  sixty  years  ago.  It  is 
scarcely  needful  to  remark,  that  those 
reasons  for  not  disturbing  acts  of  in- 
justice of  old  date,  cannot  apply  to 
unjust  systems  or  institutious ;  since 
a  bad  law  or  usage  is  not  one  bad  act, 
in  the  remote  past,  but  a  perpetual  re- 
petition of  bad  acts,  as  long  as  the  law 
or  usage  lasts. 

Such,  then,  being  the  essentials  of 
private  property,  it  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered, to  what  extent  the  forms  in 
which  the  institution  has  existed  in 
different  states  of  society,  or  still  ex- 
ists, are  necessary  consequences  of  its 
principle,  or  are  recommended  by  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  grounded. 

§  3.    Nothing  is  implied    in  pro- 

Eerty  but  the  right  of  each  to  his  (or 
er)  own  faculties,  to  what  he  can 
produce  by  them,  and  to  whatever  he 
can  get  for  them  in  a  fair  market :  to- 
gether with  his  right  to  give  this  to 
any  other  person  if  he  cLocses,  and 
the  right  of  that  other  to  receive  and 
enjoy  it. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  although 
the  right  of  beauest,  or  gift  after  death, 
forms  part  of  tne  idea  of  private  pro- 
perty, the  right  of  inheritance,  as 
distinguished  from  bequest,  does  not. 
That  the  property  of  persons  who  have 
made  no  disposition  of  it  during  their 
lifetime,  should  pass  first  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  failing  them,  to  the  nearest 
relations,  may  be  a  proper  aiTange- 
ment  or  not  but  is  no  consequence  of 


the  principle  of  private  property, 
Although  there  belong  to  the  decisic^ 
of  such  questions  many  consideratioftb 
besides  those  of  political  economy, 
it  is  not  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  suggest,  for  the  judgment  ot 
thinkers,  the  view  of  them  which  most 
recommends  itself  to  the  writer*8 
mind. 

No  presumption  in  favour  of  existing 
ideas  on  this  subject  is  to  be  derived 
from  their  antiquity.  In  early  ages, 
the  property  of  a  deceased  person 
passed  to  his  children  and  nearest  rela- 
tives by  so  natural  and  obvious  an 
arrangement,  that  no  other  was  likely 
to  be  even  thought  of  in  competition 
with  it.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
usually  present  on  the  spot :  they  were 
in  possession,  and  if  they  had  no  other 
title,  had  that,  so  important  in  an  early 
state  of  society,  of  first  occupancy. 
Secondly,  they  were  already,  in  a  man- 
ner, joint  owners  of  his  property  during 
his  Ufe.  If  the  property  was  in  land, 
it  had  generally  been  conferred  by  the 
State  on  a  family  rather  than  on  an 
individual :  if  it  consisted  of  cattle  or 
moveable  goods,  it  had  probably  been 
acouired,  and  was  certainly  protected 
ana  defended,  by  the  united  efforts  of 
all  members  of  the  family  who  were  of 
an  a^e  to  work  or  fight.  Exclusive 
individual  property,  in  the  modem 
sense,  scarcely  entered  into  the  ideas 
of  the  time ;  and  when  the  first  magis- 
trate of  the  association  died,  he  really 
left  nothing  vacant  but  his  own  share 
in  the  division,  which  devolved  on  the 
member  of  the  family  who  succeeded  to 
his  authority.  To  have  disposed  of  the 
property  otherwise,  would  have  been 
to  break  up  a  little  commonwealth, 
united  by  ideas,  interest,  and  habits, 
and  to  cast  them  adrift  on  the  world. 
These  considerations,  though  rather 
felt  than  reasoned  about,  had  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  minds  of  mankind, 

to  create  the  idea  of  lin  inherent 


as 


right  in  the  children  to  the  possessions 
of  their  ancestor ;  a  right  wnich  it  was 
not  competent  to  himself  to  defeat. 
Bequest,  in  a  primitive  state  of  so- 
ciety, was  seldom  recognised ;  a  clear 
proof,  were  there  no  other,  that  pro- 
perty was  conceived  in  a  manner  to- 
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tally  different  from  the  conception  of  it 
in  tne  present. time.* 

But  the  feudal  family,  the  last  liisto- 
•ical  fonn  of  patriarchal  life,  has  long 
perished,  and  the  unit  of  society  is  not 
now  the  family  or  clan,  composed  of  all 
the  reputed  descendants  of  a  common 
ancestor,  but  the  individual ;  or  at 
most  a  pair  of  individuals,  with  their 
unemancipated  children.  Property  is 
now  inherent  in  individuals,  not  in 
families :  the  children  when  grown  up 
do  not  follow  the  occupations  or  for- 
tunes of  the  parent :  if  they  partici- 
pate in  the  parent's  pecuniary  means 
it  is  at  his  or  her  pleasure,  and  not  by 
a  voice  in  the  ownership  and  govern- 
ment of  the  whole,  but  generally  by 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  part: 
and  in  this  country  at  least  (except  as 
far  as  entails  or  settlements  are  an  ob- 
stacle) it  is  in  the  power  of  parents  to 
disinherit  even  their  children,  and 
leave  their  fortune  to  strangers.  More 
distant  relatives  are  in  general  almost 
as  completely  detached  from  the  family 
and  its  interests  as  if  they  were  in  no 
way  connected  with  it.  The  only 
claim  they  are  supposed  to  have  on 
their  richer  relations,  is  to  a  preference, 
cceterU  paribus^  in  good  offices,  and 
some  aia  in  case  of  actual  necessity. 

So  great  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  must  make  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  grounds  on  which 
the  disposal  of  property  by  inheritance 
should  rest.  The  reasons  usually 
assigned  by  modem  writers  for  giving 
the  property  of  a  person  who  dies  in- 
testate, to  the  children,  or  nearest 
relatives,  are  first,  the  supposition  that 
in  so  disposing  of  it,  the  law  is  more 
likely  than  in  any  other  mode  to  do 
what  the  proprietor  would  have  done, 
if  he  had  done  anything ;  and  secondly, 
the  hardship,  to  those  who  lived  with 
their  parents  and  partook  in  their 
opulence,  of  being  cast  down  Irom 
the  enjoyments  of  wealth  into  poverty 
and  privation. 

There  is  some  force  in  both  these 
arguments.    The  law  ought,  no  doubt, 

*  See,  for  admirable  illustrations  of  this 
and  many  kindred  points,  Mr.  Maine's  pro- 
found work  on  Ancient  Law  and  its  relation 
to  Modern  Ideaa, 


to  do  for  the  cliikhen  or  dependents  of 
an  intestate,  whatever  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  parent  or  protector  to  have  done, 
BO  far  as  this  can  be  known  by  any 
one  besides  himself  Since,  however, 
the  law  cannot  decide  on  individual 
claims,  but  inust  proceed  by  general 
rules,  it  is  next  to  be  considered  what 
these  rules  should  be. 

We  may  first  remark,  that  in  regard 
to  collateral  relatives,  it  is  not,  unless 
on  groimds  personal  to  the  particular 
individual,  the  duty  of  any  one  to  make 
a  pecuniary  provision  for  them.  No 
one  now  expects  it,  unless  there  happens 
to  be  no  airect  heirs  ;  nor  would  it  be 
expected  even  then,  if  the  expectation 
were  not  created  by  the  provisions  of 
the  law  in  case  of  intestacy.  I  see, 
therefore,  no  reason  why  collateral 
inheritance  should  exist  at  all.  Mr. 
Bentham  long  ago  proposed,  and  other 
high  authorities  have  agreed  in  {he 
opinion,  that  if  there  are  no  heirs 
either  in  the  descending  or  in  the 
ascending  line,  the  property,  in  case 
of  intestacy,  should  escheat  to  the 
State.  With  respect  to  the  more 
remote  degrees  of  collateral  relation- 
ship, the  point  is  not  very  likely  to  be 
disputed.  Few  will  maintain  that 
there  is  any  good  reason  why  the 
accumulations  of  some  childless  miser 
should  on  his  death  (as  every  now  and 
then  happens)  go  to  enrich  a  distant 
relative  who  never  saw  him,  who  per- 
haps never  knew  himself  to  be  related  | 
to  nim  until  there  was  something  to  be 
gained  by  it,  and  who  had  no  moral 
claim  upon  him  of  any  kind,  more  than 
the  most  entire  stranger.  But  the  », 
reason  of  the  case  applies  alike  to  all 
collaterals,  even  in  the  nearest  degree. 
Collaterals  have  no  real  claims,  but 
such  as  may  be  equally  strong  in  the 
case  of  non-relatives ;  and  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  where  valid  claims 
exist,  the  proper  mode  of  paying  regaid 
to  them  is  by  bequest. 

The  claims  of  children  are  of  a 
different  nature :  they  are  real,  and  in- 
defeasible. But  even  of  these,  I  ventui-e 
to  think  that  the  measure  usually  taken 
is  an  erroneous  one:  what  is  due  to 
children  is  in  some  respects  under* 
irated^  in  others,  as  it  appears  to  pie| 
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exaggerated.  One  of  the  most  binding 
of  afl  obligations,  that  of  not  bringing 
children  into  the  world  unless  they  can 
be  maintained  in  comfort  during  child- 
hood, and  brought  up  with  a  likelihood 
of  supporting  themselves  when  of  full 
«ge,  IS  both  disregarded  in  practice 
and  made  light  of  in  theory  in  a  manner 
disgraceful  to  human  intelligence.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  parent  pos- 
seflses  property,  the  claims  of  the 
children  upon  it  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
subject  of  an  opposite  error.  What- 
ever fortune  a  parent  may  have  in- 
herited, or  still  more,  may  have  ac- 
quired, I  cannot  admit  that  he  owes 
to  his  children,  merely  because  they 
are  his  children,  to  leave  them  rich, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  exertion. 
I  could  not  admit  it,  even  if  to  be  so 
left  were  always,  and  certainly,  for  the 
good  of  the  children  themselves.  But 
this  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain. 
It  depends  on  individual  character. 
Without  supposing  extreme  cases,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  in  a  majori^  of 
instances  the  good  not  only  of  society 
but  of  the  individuals  would  be  better 
consulted  by  bequeathing  to  them  a 
moderate,  than  a  large  provision.  This, 
which  is  a  common-place  of  moralists 
ancient  and  modem,  is  felt  to  be  true 
by  many  intelligent  parents,  and  would 
be  acted  upon  mucn  more  frequently, 
if  they  did  not  aUow  themselves  to 
consider  less  what  really  is,  than  what 
will  be  thought  by  others  to  be,  ad- 
vantageous to  the  children. 

The  duties  of  parents  to  their 
children  are  those  which  are  indis- 
solubly  attached  to  the  fact  of  causing 
the  existence  of  a  human  being.  The 
parent  owes  to  society  to  endeavour  to 
make  the  child  a  good  and  valuable 
member  of  it,  and  owes  to  the  children 
to  provide,  so  far  as  depends  on  him, 
such  education,  and  such  appliances 
and  means,  as  will  enable  them  to  start 
with  a  fair  chance  of  achieving  by 
their  own  exertions  a  successful  life. 
To  this  every  child  has  a  claim ;  and 
I  cannot  admit,  that  as  a  child  he 
has  a  claim  to  more.  There  is  a  case 
in  which  these  obligations  present 
themselves  in  their  true  light,  without 
•n^  extrinsic  circumstances  to  dis^ise 


or  confuse  them :  it  is  that  of  an  illegi- 
timate child.  To  such  a  child  it  is 
generally  felt  that  there  is  due  from 
the  i)arent,  the  amount  of  provision 
for  his  welfare  which  will  enable  him 
to  make  his  life  on  the  whole  a  desir- 
able one.  I  hold  that  to  no  child, 
merely  as  such,  anything  more  is  due, 
than  what  is  admitted  to  be  due  to  an 
illegitimate  child :  and  that  no  child 
for  whom  thus  much  has  been  done, 
has,  unless  on  the  score  of  previously 
raised  expectations,  any  grievance,  if 
the  remamder  of  the  parent's  fortune 
is  devoted  to  public  uses,  or  to  the 
benefit  of  individuals  on  whom  in  tho 
parent's  opinion  it  is  better  bestowed. 
In  order  to  give  the  children  that 
fair  chance  of  a  desirable  existence, 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  it  is  gene- 
rally necessary  that  they  should  not 
be  brought  up  from  childhood  in  habits 
of  luxury  which  they  will  not  have  the 
means  of  indulging  in  after  life.  This, 
again,  is  a  duty  often  flagrantly  vio- 
lated by  possessors  of  terminable  in- 
comes, who  have  little  property  to 
leave.  "When  the  children  of  rich 
parents  have  lived,  as  it  is  natural 
they  should  do,  in  habits  correspond- 
ing to  the  scale  of  expenditure  in 
wmch  the  parents  indulge,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  duty  of  the  parents  to  make 
a  greater  provision  for  them,  than 
would  suffice  for  children  otherwise 
brought  up.  I  say  generally,  because 
even  here  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  It  is  a  proposition  quite 
capable  of  being  maintained,  that  to  a 
strong  nature  which  has  to  make  its 
way  against  narrow  circumstances,  to 
have  Imown  early  some  of  the  feelings 
and  experiences  of  wealth,  is  an  ad- 
vantage both  in  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter and  in  the  happiness  of  life. 
But  allowing  that  children  have  a  just 
ground  of  complaint,  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  require  luxuries  which 
they  are  not  afterwards  likely  to  obtain, 
and.  that  their  claim,  therefore,  is  good 
to  a  provision  bearing  some  relation  to 
the  mode  of  their  bringing  up  ;  this,  too, 
is  a  claim  which  is  particmarly  liable 
to  be  stretched  further  than  its  reasons 
warrant.  The  case  is  exactly  that  of 
the  younger  children  of  t)ie  nobility 
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and  landed  gentry,  Ihe  bulk  of  wliose 
iorhine  passes  to  the  eldest  son.  The 
other  sons,  who  are  usually  niimerous, 
are  brought  up  in  the  same  habits  of 
luxury  as  the  future  heir,  and  they 
receive,  a,s  a  younger  brother's  portion, 
generally  what  the  reason  of  the  case 
dictates,  namely,  enough  to  support, 
in  the  habits  of  life  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  themselves,  but  not  a  wife 
or  children.  It  really  is  no  giievance 
to  any  man,  that  for  the  means  of 
marrying  and  of  supporting  a  family, 
he  has  to  depend  on  ms  own  exertions . 
A  provision,  then,  such  as  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  reasonable  in  the  case 
of  illegitimate  children,  of  younger 
children,  wherever  in  short  the  justice 
of  the  case,  and  the  real  interests  of 
the  individuals  and  of  society,  are  the 
only  things  considered,  is,  I  conceive, 
all  that  parents  owe  to  their  children, 
and  all,  therefore,  which  the  state 
owes  to  the  children  of  those  who 
die  intestate.  The  surplus,  if  any, 
I  hold  that  it  may  rightfully  appro- 
priate to  the  generfill  purposes  of  the 
community.  I  would  not,  nowever,  be 
supposed  to  recommend  that  parents 
should  never  do  more  for  their  cnildren 
than  what,  merely  as  children,  they 
have  a  moral  right  to.  In  some  cases 
Xt  is  imperative,  in  many  laudable,  and 
in  all  allowable,  to  do  much  more. 
For  this,  however,  the  means  are 
afforded  by  the  liberty  of  bequest.  It 
is  due,  not  to  the  cliildren  but  to  the 
jparents,  that  they  should  have  the 
power  of  showing  marks  of  affection, 
of  reqmting  semces  and  sacrifices, 
and  of  bestowing  their  wealth  according 
to  their  own  preferences,  or  their  own 
judgment  of  fitness. 

§  4.  Whether  the  power  of  bequest 
should  itself  be  subject  tolimitation,  is 
an  ulterior  question  of  great  import- 
ance. .  Unlike  inheritance  ab  intestatOj 
bequest  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  pro- 
pe;iy :  the  ownership  of  a  thing  can- 
not Tbe  looked  upon  as  complete  with- 
out the  power  of  bestowing  it,  at  death 
or.vduring  life,  at  the  owner's  pleasure : 
and  all  the  reasons,  which  recommend 
that  private  property  should  exist, 
recommend  pro  tanto  this  extension  of 


it.  But  property  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end,  not  itself  the  end.  Like  all 
other  proprietary  rights,  and  even  in  a 
greater  degree  than  mogt,  the  power 
of  bequest  mav  be  so  exercised  as  to 
conflict  with  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  human  race.  It  does  so,  when, 
not  content  with  bequeathing  an  es- 
tate to  A,  the  testator  prescribes  that 
on  A's  death  it  shall  pass  to  his 
eldest  son,  and  to  that  son's  son,  and 
so  on  for  ever.  No  doubt,  personf 
have  occasionally  exerted  themselves 
more  strenuously  to  acquire  a  fortune 
from  the  ^hope  of  founding  a  family  in 
perpetuity;  but  the  mischiefs  to  society 
of  such  perpetuities  outweigh  the 
value  of  this  incentive  to  exertion,  and 
the  incentives  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
large  foi-tunes  are  strong  enough  with- 
out it.  A  similar  abuse  of  the  power 
of  bequest  is  committed  when  a  person 
who  does  the  meritorious  act  of  leaving 
property  for  public  uses,  attempts  to 
prescribe  the  details  of  its  apphcation 
in  perpetuity;   when    in  founding  a 

Slace  of  education,  (for  instance)  he 
ictates,  for  ever,  what  doctrines  shall 
be  taught.  It  being  impossible  that 
any  one  should  know  what  doctrines 
will  be  fit  to  be  taught  after  he  has 
been  dead  for  centuries,  the  law  ought 
not  to  give  effect  to  such  dispositions 
of  property,  unless  subject  to  the  per- 

Eetual  revision  (after  a  certain  interval 
as  elapsed)  of  a  fitting  authority. 
These  are  obvious  limitations.  But 
even  the  simplest  exercise  of  the  right 
of  bequest,  that  of  determining  the 
person  to  whom  property  shall  pass 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator, has  always  been  reckoned  among 
the  piivileges  which  might  be  limited 
or  vai-ied,  according  to  views  of  ex 

Eediency.  The  limitations,  hitherto, 
ave  been  almost  solely  in  favour  of 
children.  In  England  the  right  is 
in  principle  unlimited,  almost  the  only 
impediment  being  that  arising  from  a 
settlement  by  a  former  proprietor,  in 
which  case  the  holder  for  the  time 
being  cannot  indeed  bequeath  his  pos< 
sessions,  but  only  because  there  is 
nothing  to  bequeath,  he  having  merely 
a  life  interest.    By  the  Boman  law, 
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<m  which  the  civil  legislation  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  is  principally 
founded,  bequest  originally  was  not 
pennitted  at  all,  and  even  after  it  was 
introduced,  a  Ugitima  portio  was  com- 
pulsorily  reserved  for  each  child  ;  and 
Buch  is  still  the  law  in  some  of  the 
Continental  nations.  By  the  French 
law  since  the  Revolution,  the  parent 
can  only  dispose  by  will,  of  a  portion 
equal  to  the  share  of  one  child,  each  of 
the  children  taking  an  equal  portion. 
This  entail,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
bulk  of  every  one*s  property  upon  the 
children  collectively,  seems  to  me  as 
little  defensible  in  principle  as  an  en- 
tail in  favour  of  one  child,  though  it 
does  not  shock  so  directly  the  idea  of 
justice.  I  cannot  admit  that  parents 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  to  their 
children  even  that  provision  whicn,  as 
children,  I  have  contended  that  they 
have  a  moral  claim  to.  Children  may 
forfeit  that  claim  by  general  un- 
worthiness,  or  particular  iU-conduct  to 
the  parents:  they  may  have  other 
resources  or  prospects :  what  has  been 
previously  done  for  them,  in  the  way 
of  education  and  advancement  in  life, 
may  ftiUy  satisfy  their  moral  claim ;  or 
others  may  have  claims  superior  to 
theirs. 

The  extreme  restriction  of  the  power 
of  bequest  in  French  law  was  'adopted 
as  a  democratic  expedient,  to  break 
down  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  and 
counteract  the  tendency  of  inherited 
property  to  collect  in  large  masses.  I 
agree  in  thinking  these  objects  emi- 
liently  desirable ;  but  the  means  used 
are  not,  I  think,  the  most  judicious. 
Were  I  framing  a  code  of  laws  accord- 
ing to  what  seems  to  me  best  in  itself, 
without  regard  to  existing  opinions  and 
sentiments,  I  should  prefer  to  restrict, 
not  what  any  one  might  bequeath,  but 
what  any  one  should  be  permitted  to 
acquire,  by  bequest  or  inheritance. 
Each  person  should  have  power  to  dis- 
pose by  will  of  his  or  her  whole  po- 
perty ;  but  not  to  lavish  it  in  enriching 
■ome  one  individual,  beyond  a  certain 
maximum,  which  should  be  fixed  suffi- 
ciently high  to  a£ford  the  means  of 
comfortable  independence.  The  in- 
equalities of  property  which  arise  from 


unequal  industry,  frugality,  perse- 
verance, talents,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
even  opportunities,  are  inseparable  from 
the  pnnciple  of  private  property,  and 
if  we  accept  the  principle,  we  must  bear 
with  these  consequences  of  it :  but  1 
see  nothing  objectionable  in  fixing  a 
limit  to  what  any  one  may  acquire  by 
the  mere  favour  of  others,  without  any 
exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  in  requiring 
that  if  he  desires  any  furthur  accession 
of  fortune,  he  shall  work  for  it.*  I 
do  not  conceive  that  the  degree  of 
limitation  which  this  would  impose 
on  the  right  of  bequest,  would  be 
felt  as  a  burthensome  restraint  by 
any  testator  who  estimated  a  large 
fortune  at  its  true  value,  that  of  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  that  can  be 
purchased  with  it :  on  even  the  mosit 
extravagant  estimate  of  which,  it  must 
be  apparent  to  every  one,  that  the  dif- 
ference to  the  happiness  of  the  possessor 
between  a  moderate  independence  and 
five  times  as  much,  is  insignificant 
when  weighed  against  the  enjoyment 
that  might  be  given,  and  the  perma- 
nent benefits  diffused,  bv  some  other 
disposal  of  the  four-fifths.  So  long 
indeed  as  the  opinion  practically  pre- 
vails, that  the  best  thing  which  can  be 
done  for  objects  of  affection  is  to  heap 
on  them  to  satiety  those  intrinsically 
worthless  things  on  which  large  fortunes 
are  mostljr  expended,  there  might  be 
little  use  m  enacting  such  a  law,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  get  it  passed, 
since  if  there  were  the  inclination, 
there  would  generally  be  the  power  of 

*  In  the  case  of  capital  employed  in  th« 
hands  of  the  owner  himself,  in  carrying  on 
any  of  the  operations  of  industry,  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  leaving  to  him  the  power 
of  bequeathing  to  one  person  the  whole  of 
the  funds  actually  engaged  in  a  single  enter- 
prise. It  is  well  that  he  should  be  enabled 
to  leave  the  enterprise  under  the  control  of 
whichever  of  his  heirs  he  regards  as  best  fit- 
ted to  conduct  it  virtuously  and  efficiently; 
and  the  necessity  (very  frequent  and  incon- 
venient under  the  French  law)  would  be 
obviated,  of  breaking  up  a  manufacturing 
or  conimercial  establishment  at  the  death  of 
its  chief.  In  like  manner  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  a  proprietor  who  leaves  to  one  <^ 
his  successors  the  moral  burthen  of  keeping 
up  an  ancestral  mansion  and  park  or  plea- 
sure-ground, to  bestow  along  with  them  as 
much  other  property  as  is  required  for  their 
sufficient  maintentnce. 
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evading  it.  The  law  would  be  unavail- 
ing unless  the  popular  sentiment  went 
energetically  along  with  it;  which 
(judging  from  the  tenacious  adherence 
of  public  opinion  in  France  to  the  law 
of  compulsory  division)  it  would  in 
some  states  of  society  and  government 
be  very  likely  to  do,  however  much  the 
contrary  may  be  the  fact  in  England 
and  at  the  present  time.  If  the  re- 
striction could  be  made  practically  ef- 
fectual, the  benefit  would  be  great. 
Wealth  which  could  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed in  over-enriching  a  few,  would 
either  be  devoted  to  objects  of  public 
usefulness,  or  if  bestowed  on  individuals, 
would  be  distributed  among  a  larger 
number.  "While  those  enormous  for- 
tunes which  no  one  needs  for  any  per- 
sonal purpose  but  ostentation  or  im- 
proper power,  would  become  much  less 
numerous,  there  would  be  a  great  mul- 
tiplication of  persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances, with  the  advantages  of  leism*e, 
and  all  the  real  enjo3rments  which 
wealth  can  give,  except  those  of  vanity ; 
a  class  by  whom  the  services  which  a 
nation  having  leisured  classes  is  enti- 
tled to  expect  from  them,  either  by 
their  direct  exertions  or  by  the  tone 
they  give  to  the  feelings  and  tastes  of 
the  public,  would  be  rendered  in  a  much 
more  beneficial  manner  than  at  present. 
A  large  portion  also  of  the  accumula- 
tions of  successful  industry  would  ])ro- 
bably  be  devoted  to  public  uses,  either 
by  direct  bequests  to  the  State,  or  by 
the  endowment  of  institutions;  as  is 
already  done  very  largely  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  ideas  and  practice  in 
the  matter  of  inheritance  seem  to  be 
unusually  rational  and  beneficial.* 

*  **  Munificent  bequests  and  donations  for 
public  purposes,  whether  charitable  or  edu- 
cational, form  a  striking  feature  in  the 
modem  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  of  New  England.  Not  only  is  it 
common  for  rich  capitalists  to  leave  by  will 
a  portion  of  their  fortune  towards  the  en- 
dowment of  national  institutions,  but  indi- 
viduals during  their  lifetime  make  magni- 
ficent grants  of  money  for  the  same  objects. 
There  is  here  no  compulsory  law  for  the 
equal  partition  of  property  among  children, 
as  in  France,  and  on  the  other  hand,  no 
custom  of  entail  or  primogeniture,  as  in 
England,  so  that  the  affluent  feel  themselves 
9X  liberty  to  share  their  wealth  between 
their  kindred  and  the  pHbllc  j  it  being  ini- 


S  i).    The  next  point  to  be  consi- 
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dered  is,  whether  the  reasons  on  which 
the  institution  of  property  rests,  are 
applicable  to  all  things  in  which  a  right 
of  exclusive  ownership  is  at  present 
recognised ;  and  if  not,  on  what  other 
grounds  the  recognition  is  defensible. 

The  essential  principle  of  property 
being  to  assure  to  all  persons  what 
they  have  produced  by  their  labour  and 
accumulated  by  their  abstinence,  this 
principle  cannot  apply  to  what  is  not 
the  produce  of  labour,  the  raw  material 
of  the  earth.  If  the  land  derived  its 
productive  power  wholly  from  nature, 
and  not  at  all  from  industry,  or  if  there 
were  any  means  of  discriminating  what 
is  derived  from  each  source,  it  not  only 
would  not  be  necessary,  but  it  would 
bo  the  height  of  injustice,  to  let  the  gift 
of  nature  be  engrossed  by  individuals 
The  use  of  the  land  in  agriculture 
must  indeed,  for  the  time  being,  be  of 
necessity  exclusive;  the  same  persoc 
who  has  ploughed  and  sown  must  be 
peimitted  to  reap :  but  the  land  might 
be  occupied  for  one  season  only,  as 
among  tne  ancient  Gennans ;  or  mi^ht 
be  periodically  redivided  as  population 
increased :  or  the  State  might  be  the 
universal  landlord,  and  the  cultivators 
tenants  imder  it,  either  on  lease  or  at  will. 

But  though  land  is  not  the  produce 
of  industry,  most  of  its  valuable  quali- 
ties are  so.  liabour  is  not  only  requi- 
site for  using,  but  almost  equally  so  for 
fashioning  the  instrument.  Consider- 
able labour  is  often  required  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  clear  the  land  for  cul- 
tivation.   In  many  cases,  even  when 

possible  to  found  a  family,  and  parents  hav- 
ing frequently  the  happiness  of  seeing  all 
their  children  well  provided  for  and  inde- 
pendent long  before  their  death.  I  have 
seen  a  list  of  bequests  and  donations  made 
during  the  last  thirty  years  for  the  benefit 
of  religious,  charitable,  and  literary  institu- 
tions in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone, 
and  they  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  six 
millions  of  dollars,  or  more  than  a  million 
sterling."— Lyell's  Travel*  in  ilmmco,  vol.  i. 
p.  263. 

In  England,  whoever  leaves  anything,  be- 
yond trifling  legacies,  for  public  or  benefi- 
cent objects,  when  he  has  any  near  relativee 
living,  does  so  at  the  risk  of  being  declared 
insane  by  a  Jury  after  his  death,  or  at  the 
least,  of  having  the  property  wasted  in  % 
Chftncery  suit  to  Rft  aside  the  wUU 
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cleiarecl,  its  productiveness  is  wholly 
the  effect  of  labour  and  art.  The 
Bedford  Level  produced  little  or  no- 
thing until  artificially  drained.  The 
bogs  of  Ireland,  until  the  same  thing 
is  done  to  them,  can  produce  little 
besides  fuel.  One  of  the  ban'ennest 
soils  in  the  world,  composed  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  Goodwin  bands,  the  Pays 
de  Waes  in  Flanders,  has  been  so  fer- 
tilized by  industry,  as  to  have  become 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  Europe. 
Cultivation  also  requires  buildings 
and  fences,  which  are  wholly  the  pro- 
duce of  labour.  The  fruits  of  this  in- 
dustry cannot  be  reaped  in  a  short 
period.  The  labour  and  outlay  are 
immediate,  the  benefit  is  spread  over 
many  years,  perhaps  over  all  future 
time.  A  holder  will  not  incur  this 
labour  and  outlay  when  strangers  and 
not  himself  will  be  benefited  by  it.  If 
he  undertakes  such  improvements,  he 
must  have  a  sufficient  period  before 
him  in  which  to  profit  by  them  ;  and 
he  is  in  no  way  so  sure  of  having  al- 
ways a  sufficient  period  as  when  his 
texnure  is  perpetual.* 

§  6.  These  are  the  reasons  which 
form  the  justification,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  of  property  in  land.  It 
IS  seen  that  they  are  only  valid,  in  so 
far  as  the  proprietor  of  land  is  its  im- 
prover. Whenever,  in  any  country, 
the   proprietoT,    generally    speaking, 

*  "  Wh&t  endowed  man  with  intelligence 
and  perseverance  in  labour,  what  made  him 
direct  all  his  efforts  towards  an  end  useful 
to  his  race,  was  the  sentiment  of  perpetuity. 
The  lands  which  the  streams  have  deposited 
along  their  course  are  always  the  most  fer- 
tile, but  are  also  those  which  they  menace 
with  their  inundations  or  corrupt  by 
marshes.  Under  the  guarantee  of  perpe- 
tuity men  undertook  long  and  painful  la- 
bours to  give  the  marshes  an  outlet,  to  erect 
embankments  against  inundations,  to  dis- 
tribute by  irrigation-channels  fertilizing- 
waters  over  the  same  fields  which  the  same 
waters  had  condemned  to  sterility.  Under 
the  same  guarantee,  man,  no  longer  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  annual  products  of 
the  earth,  distinguished  among  the  wild  ve- 
getation the  perennial  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees  which  would  be  useful  to  him,  im- 
proved them  by  culture,  changed,  it  may 
almost  be  said,  their  very  nature,  and  multi- 

8 lied  their  amount.    There  ai*e  firuits  which 
;  required  centuries  of  cultivation  to  bring 
|o  th«ir  present  perfection,  and  others  which 


ceases  to  be  the  improver,  political 
economy  has  nothing  to  say  in  defence 
of  landed  property,  as  there  established. 
In  no  sound  theory  of  private  property 
was  it  ever  contemplated  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  land  should  be  merely  a 
sinecurist  quartered  on  it. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  landed  pro- 
prietor is  not  unfrequently  an  improver. 
IBut  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  gene- 
rally so.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases 
he  grants  the  liberty  of  cultivation  on 
such  tei-ms,  as  to  prevent  improvements 
from  being  made  by  any  one  else.  Li 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  as 
there  arc  usually  no  leases,  permanent 
improvements  can  scarcely  be  made 
except  by  the  landlord's  capital;  ac- 
cordingly the  South,  compared  with 
the  North  of  England,  and  with  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  still  extremely 
backward  in  agricultural  improvement. 
The  trath  is,  that  any  very  general 
improvement  of  land  by  the  landlords, 
is  hardly  compatible  with  a  law  or 
custom  of  primogeniture.  "When  the 
land  goes  wholly  to  the  heir,  it  gene- 
rally goes  to  him  severed  from  the 
Eecuniary  resources  which  would  ena- 
le  him  to  improve  it,  the  personal 
property  being  absorbed  by  the  provi- 
sion for  younger  children,  and  the  land 
itself  often  heavily  burthened  for  tho 
same  purpose.  There  is  therefore  but 
a  small  proportion  of  landlords  who 
have  the  means  of  making  expensive 

have  been  introduced  from  the  most  remote 
regions.  Men  have  opened  the  earth  to  a 
great  depth  to  renew  the  soil,  and  fertilize 
it  by  the  mixture  of  its  parts  and  by  contact 
with  the  air ;  they  have  fixed  on  the  hill- 
sides the  soil  which  would  have  slid  off, 
and  have  covered  the  face  of  the  country 
with  a  vegetation  everywhere  abundant,  and 
everywhere  useful  to  the  human  race. 
Among  their  labours  there  are  some  of 
which  the  fruits  can  only  be  reaped  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  of  twenty  years ;  there  are 
others  by  which  their  posterity  will  still 
benefit  after  several  centuries.  All  have 
concurred  in  augmenting  the  productive 
force  of  nature,  in  giving  to  mankind  a  re- 
venue infinitely  more  abundant,  a  revenue 
of  which  a  considerable  part  is  consumed  by 
those  who  have  no  share  in  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  but  who  would  not  have  found 
a  maintenance  but  for  that  apptx>priation  of 
the  soil  by  which  they  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
have  been  disinherited."— Sismondi,  Studi«t 
in  Folitioal  Sconomjft  Third  Essay,  oa  Ter- 
ritorial Wealth. 
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improvements,  unless  they  do  it  with 
borrowed  money,  and  by  adding  to  the 
mortgages  with  which  in  most  cases 
the  land  was  already  burthened  when 
they  received  it.  But  the  position  of 
the  owner  of  a  deeply  mortgaged  estate 
is  so  precarious ;  economy  is  so  unwel- 
come to  one  whose  apparent  fortune 
CTeatly  exceeds  his  real  means,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  rent  and  price  which 
only  trench  upon  the  margin  of  his  in- 
come, are  so  K)rmidable  to  one  who  can 
call  little  more  than  the  margin  his 
own ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  few  land- 
lords find  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
make  immediate  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  future  profit.  Were  they  ever  so 
much  inclined,  those  alone  can  pru- 
dently do  it,  who  have  seriously  studied 
the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture : 
and  great  landlords  have  seldom  seri- 
ously studied  anything.  They  might 
at  least  hold  out  inducements  to  the 
farmers  to  do  what  they  will  not  or 
cannot  do  themselves;  but  even  in 
granting  leases,  it  is  in  England  a 
general  complaint  that  they  tie  up 
their  tenants  by  covenants  grounded 
on  the  practices  of  an  obsolete  and  ex- 
ploded agriculture :  while  most  of  them, 
h^  withholding  leasoB  altogether,  and 
giving  the  farmer  no  guarantee  of  pos- 
session beyond  a  single  harvest,  keep 
the  land  on  a  footing  little  more  favour- 
able to  improvement  than  in  the  time 
of  our  barbarous  ancestors, 

immetata  quibuf  jugera  liberas 

Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt, 

Nee  cultura  placet  longior  annuA. 

Landed  property  in  England  is  thus 
very  far  fix)m  completely  fulfilling  the 
conditions  which  render  its  existence 
economically  justifiable.  But  if  insufifi- 
ciently  reahzed  even  in  England,  in 
Ireland  those  conditions  are  not  com- 
plied with  at  all.  With  individual 
exceptions  (some  of  them  very  honour- 
able ones),  the  owners  of  Irish  estates 
do  nothing  for  the  land  but  drain  it 
of  its  produce.  What  has  been  epi- 
grammatically  said  in  the  discussions 
on  "peculiar  burthens"  is  literally 
true  when  applied  to  them ;  that  the 
greatest  "burthen  on  land'*  is  the 
landlords.  Betuming  nothing  to  the 
0oi],  they  consume  its  whole  produce, 
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minus  the  potatoes  strictly  necessity 
to  keep  the  inhabitants  from  dying  of 
famine  :  and  when  they  have  any  pur- 
pose of  improvement,  the  preparatory 
step  usually  consists  in  not  leaving 
even  this  pittance,  but  turning  out  the 
people  to  beggary  if  not  to  starvation.* 
When  landed  property  has  placed  it- 
self upon  this  footing  it  ceases  to  be 
defensible,  and  the  time  has  come  for 
making  some  new  arrangement  of  the 
matter. 

When  the  "  sacredness  of  property  " 
is  talked  of,  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered, that  any  such  sacredness  does 
not  belong  in  the  same  degree  to  landed 
property.  No  man  made  the  land. 
It  IS  the  original  inheritance  of  the 
whole  species.  Its  appropriation  is 
wholly  a  question  of  general  expe- 
diencv.  When  private  property  in 
land  IS  not  expedient,  it  is  unjust.  It 
is  no  hardship  to  any  one,  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  what  others  have  pro- 
duced :  they  were  not  boimd  to  promice 
it  for  his  use,  and  he  loses  notning  by 
not  sharing  in  what  otherwise  would 
not  have  existed  at  all.  But  it  is 
some  hardship  to  be  bom  into  the 
world  and  to  find  all  nature's  gifts 
previously  engrossed,  and  no  place  left 
for  the  new-comer.  To  reconcile  peo- 
ple to  this,  after  they  have  once 
admitted  into  their  minds  the  idea  that 
any  moral  rights  belong  to  them  as 
human  beings,  it  will  always  be  neces- 
sary to  convince  them  that  the  exclu- 
sive appropriation  is  good  for  mankind 
on  the  whole,  themselves  included. 
But  this  is  what  no  sane  human  being 
could  be  persuaded  of,  if  the  relation 
between  the  landowner  and  the  cul- 
tivator were  the  same  everywhere  as  it 
has  been  in  Ireland. 

Landed  property  is  felt  even  by  those 
most  tenacious  of  its  rights,  to  be  a 
different  thing  from  other  property ; 
and  where  the  bulk  of  the  community 
have  been  disinherited  of  their  share  of 
it,  and  it  has  become  the  exclusive 

*  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  paragraph  was  written  eighteen 
years  ago.  So  wonderful  are  the  changes, 
both  moral  and  economical,  taking  place  in 
our  ake,  that,  without  perpetually  re-writing 
a  work  like  the  present,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  then, 
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attribute  of  a  small  minority,  men  have 
generally  tried  to  reconcile  it,  at  least 
in  theory,  to  their  sense  of  justice,  by 
endeavouring  to  attach  duties  to  it, 
and  erecting  it  into  a  sort  of  magis- 
tracy, either  moral  or  legal.  But  if 
the  state  is  at  liberty  to  treat  tlie 
possessors  of  land  as  public  func- 
tionaries, it  is  only  going  one  step 
further  to  say,  that  it  is  at  liberty  to 
discard  them.  The  claim  of  the  land- 
owners to  the  land  is  altogether  subor- 
dinate to  the  general  policy  of  the 
state.  The  principle  of  property  gives 
them  no  right  to  the  land,  but  only 
a  right  to  compensation  for  whatever 
portion  of  their  interest  in  the  land  it 
may  be  the  policy  of  the  state  to 
deprive  them  of.  To  that,  their  claim 
is  indefeasible.  It  is  duo  to  land- 
owners, and  to  owners  of  any  property 
whatever,  recognised  as  such  by  the 
state,  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
possessed of  it  without  receiving  its 
pecuniaiy  value,  or  an  annual  income 
equal  to  what  they  derived  from  it. 
Tnifl  is  due  on  the  general  principles 
on  which  property  rests.  If  the  land 
was  bought  with  the  produce  of  the 
labour  and  abstinence  of  themselves  or 
their  ancestors,  compensation  is  due  to 
them  on  that  ground ;  even  if  other- 
wise, it  is  still  due  on  the  ground  of 
prescription.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  neces- 
sary" for  accomplishing  an  object  bv 
which  the  community  altogether  will 
gain,  that  a  particular  portion  of  the 
community  should  be  immolated. 
"When  the  property  is  of  a  kind  to 
which  peculiar  affections  attach  them- 
selves, the  compensation  ought  to 
exceed  a  bare  pecuniary  equivalent. 
But,  subject  to  tnis  proviso,  the  state 
is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  landed  pro- 
perty as  the  general  interests  of  the 
community  may  require,  even  to  the 
extent,  if  it  so  happen,  of  doing  with 
the  whole,  what  is  done  with  a  part 
whenever  a  bill  is  passed  for  a  railroad 
or  a  new  street.  The  community  has 
too  much  at  stake  in  the  proper  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  and  in  the  condi- 
tions annexed  to  the  occupancy  of  it, 
to  leave  these  things  to  the  discretion 
of  a  class  of  persons  called  landlords, 
irhen   they  have   shown  themselves 


unfit  for  the  trust.  The  legislature, 
which  if  it  pleased  might  convert 
the  whole  body  of  landlords  into  fund- 
holders  or  pensioners,  might,  dbfortiori^ 
commute  tne  average  receipts  of  Irish 
landowners  into  a  fixed  rent  charge, 
and  raise  the  tenants  into  proprietors ; 
supposing  always  that  the  full  market 
value  of  the  land  was  tendered  to  the 
landlords,  in  case  they  preferred  that 
to  accepting  the  conditions  proposed. 

There  will  be  another  place  for  dis- 
cussing the  various  moaes  of  landed 
property  and  tenure,  and  the  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences  of  each ;  in 
this  chapter  our  concern  is  with  the 
right  itself,  the  grounds  which  justify 
it,  and  (as  a  corollary  from  these)  the 
conditions  by  which  it  should  be  limited. 
To  mo  it  seems  almost  an  axiom  that 
property  in  land  should  be  interpreted 
strictly,  and  that  the  balance  in  all 
cases  of  doubt  should  incline  against 
the  proprietor.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  with  property  in  moveables,  and 
in  all  things  the  product  of  labour: 
over  these,  the  owner's  power  both  of 
use  and  of  exclusion  should  be  abso- 
lute, except  where  positive  evil  to 
others  would  result  from  it ;  but  in  the 
case  of  land,  no  exclusive  right  should 
be  permitted  in  any  individual,  which 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  productive  of 
positive  good.  To  be  allowed  any  ex- 
clusive nght  at  all,  over  a  portion  of 
the  common  inheritance,  while  there 
are  others  who  have  no  portion,  is 
already  a  privilege.  No  quantity  of 
moveable  goods  which  a  person  can 
acquire  by  his  labour,  prevents  others 
from  acquiring  the  like  by  the  same 
means ;  out  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  whoever  owns  land,  keeps 
others  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
The  ijrivilege,  or  monopoly,  is  only 
defensible  as  a  necessary  evil ;  it  be- 
comes an  injustice  when  carried  to  any 
point  to  which  the  compensating  good 
does  not  follow  it. 

For  instance,  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  land  for  purposes  of  cultivation 
does  not  imply  an  exclusive  right  to  it 
for  purposes  of  access;  and  no  such 
right  ought  to  be  recognized,  except 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the 
produce    against    damage,    and    the 
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owner's  privacy  against  invasion.  The 
pretension  of  two  Dukes  to  shut  up 
a  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  exclude 
the  rest  of  mankind  from  many  siuare 
miles  of  mountain  scenery  to  prevent 
disturbance  to  wild  animals,  is  an 
abuse  ;  it  exceeds  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  the  light  of  landed  property.  When 
land  is  not  intended  to  be  cultivated, 
no  good  reason  can  in  general  be  given 
for  its  being  private  property  at  all; 
and  if  any  one  is  permitted  to  call  it 
his,  he  ought  to  know  that  he  holds  it 
by  sufiferance  of  the  commimity,  and 
on  an  implied  condition  that  his  owner- 
ship, since  it  cannot  possibly  do  them 
any  good,  at  least  snail  not  deprive 
them  of  any,  which  they  could  nave 
derived  from  the  land  if  it  had  been 
unappropriated.  Even  in  the  case  of 
cultivated  land,  a  man  whom,  though 
only  one  amongmillions,  thelawjpermits 
to  hold  thousands  of  acres  as  his  single 
share,  is  not  entitled  to  think  that  all 
this  is  given  to  him  to  use  and  abuse, 
and  deal  with  as  if  it  concerned  nobodv 
but  himself.  The  rents  or  profits  whicn 
he  can  obtain  from  it  are  at  his  sole 
disposal ;  but  with  regard  to  the  land, 
in  everything  which  he  does  with  it, 
and  in  everything  which  he  abstains 
from  doing,  he  is  morally  bound,  and 
should  whenever  the  case  admits  be 
legally  compelled,  to  make  his  interest 
and  pleasure  consistent  with  the  pubKc 
good.  The  species  at  large  still  re- 
tains, of  its  original  claim  to  the  soil 
of  the  planet  which  it  inhabits,  as  much 
as  is  compatible  with  the  pui-poses  for 
which  it  has  parted  with  the  remainder. 

§  7.  Besides  property  in  the  pro- 
duce of  labour,  and  property  in  land, 
there  are  other  things  which  are  or 
have  been  subjects  of  piopertv,  in 
which  no  proprietary  rights  ought  to 
exist  at  all.  I3ut  as  the  civilized  world 
MS  in  general  made  up  its  mind  on 
most  of  these,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
dwelling  on  them  in  this  place.  At 
tiie  head  of  them,  is  property  in  human 
beings.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
observe,  that  this  institution  can  have 
no  nlace  in  any  society^  even  pretending 
to  be  founded  on  justice,  or  on  fellow- 
ibip  between  human  creatures.    Buti 
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iniquitous  as  it  is,  yet  when  the  statd 
has  expressly  legalized  it,  and  human 
beings,  for  generations,  have  been 
bought,  sold,  and  inherited  under 
sanction  of  law,  it  is  another  wrong,  in 
abolishing  the  propertv,  not  to  make 
full  compensation.  This  wrong  was 
avoided  by  the  great  measure  of  justice 
in  1833,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  acts, 
as  well  as  the  most  practically  benefi- 
cent, ever  done  collectively  by  a  nation. 
Other  examples  of  property  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  created,  are 
properties  in  public  trusts;  such  as 
judicial  ofl&ces  under  the  old  French 
regime,  and  the  heritable  jurisdictions 
which,  in  countries  not  wholly  emerged 
from  feudality,  pass  with  the  land. 
Our  own  country  afibrds,  as  cases  in 
point,  that  of  a  commission  in  the 
army,  and  of  an  advowson,  or  right  of 
nomination  to  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice. A  property  is  also  sometimes 
created  in  a  nght  of  taxing  the  public ; 
in  a  monopoly,  for  instance,  or  other 
exclusive  privilege.  These  abuses  pre- 
vail most  in  semibarbarous  countnes ; 
but  are  not  without  example  in  the 
most  civilized.  In  France  there  are 
several  important  trades  and  profes- 
sions, including  notaries,  attorneys, 
brokers,  appraisers,  printers,  and  (until 
lately)  bakers  and  butchers,  of  which 
the  numbers  are  limited  by  law.  The 
brevet  or  privilege  of  one  of  the  per- 
mitted number  consequently  brings  a 
high  price  in  the  market.  When  this 
the    case,  compensation  probably 


is 


could  not  with  justice  be  refused,  on 
the  abolition  of  the  privilege.  There 
are  other  cases  in  which  this  would  be 
more  doubtful.  The  question  would 
turn  upon  what,  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, was  sufficient  to  constitute 
prescription;  and  whether  the  legal 
recogmtion  which  the  abuse  had  ob- 
tained, was  sufficient  to  constitute  it 
an  institution,  or  amounted  only  to  an 
occasional  licence.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  claim  compensation  for  losses  caused 
by  changes  in  a  tariff  a  thing  confes- 
sedly variable  from  year  to  year ;  or  for 
monopolies  like  those  granted  to  indivi- 
duals oy  the  Tudors,  favours  of  a  despo- 
tic authority,  which  the  power  that  gava 
was  competent  at  any  time  to  recaL 
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So  much  on  the  institntion  of  pro- 
perty, a  subject  of  which,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  political  economy,  it  was 
indispensable  to  treat,  but  on  which 
we  could  not  usefully  confine  ourselves 
U>   economical    considerations.      We 


have  now  to  inquire  on  what  principles 
and  with  what  results  the  distribution 
of  the  produce  of  land  and  labour  is 
effected,  under  the  relations  which 
this  institution  creates  among  the 
different  members  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  m. 


OP  THE  CLASSES  AMONa   WHOM  THE   PRODUCE   IS   DISTRIBUTED. 


§  1.  Pbivatb  property  being  as- 
■mned  as  a  fact,  we  have  next  to  enu- 
merate the  different  classes  of  persons 
to  whom  it  gives  rise ;  whose  concur- 
rence, or  at  least  whose  permission,  is 
necessMy  to  production,  and  who  are 
therefore  able  to  stipulate  for  a  share 
<rf  the  produce.  We  have  to  inquire, 
according  to  what  laws  the  produce 
distributes  itself  among  these  classes, 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  inte- 
rests of  those  concerned :  after  which, 
a  further  question  will  be,  what  effects 
ftre  or  mignt  be  produced  by  laws,  in- 
stitutions, and  measures  of  government, 
in  superseding  or  modifying  that  spon- 
taneous distribution. 

The  three  requisites  of  production, 
as  has  been  so  often  repeated,  are 
labour,  capital,  and  land :  understand- 
ing by  capital,  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances which  are  the  accumulated 
results  of  previous  labour,  and  by  land, 
the  materials  and  instruments  supplied 
by  nature,  whether  contained  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  or  constituting  its 
surface.  Since  each  of  these  elements 
of  production  may  be  separatelj^  appro- 
priated, the  industrial  community  may 
oe  considered  as  divided  into  land- 
owners, capitalists,  and  productive 
labourers.  Each  of  these  classes,  as 
such,  obtains  a  share  of  the  produce  : 
no  other  person  or  class  obtains  any- 
thing, except  by  concession  from  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  community  is, 
in  fact,  supported  at  their  expense, 
giving,  if  any  equivalent,  one  consist- 
ing of  unproductive  services.  These 
throe  cksfieB,  therefore,  are  considered 

PJB. 


in  political  economy  as  making  up  the 
whole  community. 

§  2.  But  although  these  three 
sometimes  exist  as  separate  classes, 
dividing  the  produce  among  them,  they 
do  not  necessarily  or  always  so  exisL 
The  fact  is  so  much  otherwise,  that 
there  are  only  one  or  two  communities 
in  which  the  complete  separation  of 
these  classes  is  the  general  rule.  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  with  parts  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  are  almost  the  only 
coimtries  in  the  world  where  the  land, 
capital,  and  labour  employed  in  agri- 
culture, are  generally  tne  property  of 
separate  owners.  The  ordinary  case 
is,  that  the  same  person  owns  either 
two  of  these  requisites,  or  all  three. 

The  case  in  which  the  same  person 
owns  all  three,  embraces  the  two  ex< 
tremes  of  existing  society,  in  respect 
to  the  independence  and  dignity  of  the 
labouring  class.  First,  when  the 
labourer  himself  is  the  proprietor. 
This  is  the  commonest  case  in  the 
Northern  States  of  the  American 
Union;  one  of  the  commonest  in 
France,  Switzerland,  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms,  and  parts  of  Ger- 
many  ;*  and  a  common  case  in  parts 

•  "  The  Norwegian  Tetum"  (say  the 
Commissioners  of  Poor  Law  Enquiry,  to 
wtiom  information  was  ftimlshed  from  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe  and  America  by 
the  ambassadors  and  consuls  there)  **  states 
that  at  the  last  census  in  1825.  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  1,051,318  persons,  there  were  59,464 
freeholders.  As  by  69,464  freeholders  must 
be  meant  69,464  heads  of  families,  or  about 
300,000  individuals  s  the  freeholders  must 
Corm  more  than  one-fMirtb  <tftM  whoU  \)Qvir 
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of  Italj  and  in  Belgium.  In  all  these  (if  they  may  be  so  called),  ike  ma* 
covntnes  there  are,  no  doubt,  large  chinery,  ana  the  degraded  labourers, 
landed  properties,  and  a  still  greater  are  all  the  property  of  a  capitalist.  In 
number  which,  without  being  large,  this  case,  as  well  as  in  its  extreme 
require  the  occasional  or  constant  aid  opposite,  the  case  of  the  peasant  pro- 
of hired  labourers.  Much,  however,  pnetor,  there  is  no  division  of  the 
of  the  land  is  owned  in  portions  too  produce, 
small  to  require  any  other  labour  than 

that  of  the  peasant  and  his  family,  or  §  3.  When  the  three  requisites  are 
fully  to  occupy  even  that.  The  capital  not  all  owned  by  the  same  person,  it 
employed  is  not  always  that  of  the  often  happens  that  two  of  them  are  so. 
peasant  proprietor,  many  of  these  small  Sometimes  the  same  person  owns  the 
properties  being  mortgaged  to  obtain  capital  and  the  land,  but  not  the  labour, 
the  means  of  cultivating;  but  the  The  landlord  makes  his  engagement 
capital  is  invested  at  the  peasant's  directly  with  the  labourer,  and  supplies 
risK,  and  though  he  pays  interest  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  stock  neces- 
it,  it  gives  to  no  one  any  right  of  inter-  sary  for  cultivation.  This  system  is 
ference,  except  perhaps  eventually  to  the  usual  one  in  those  parts  of  Conti- 
take  possession  of  the  land,  if  the  in-  nental  Europe,  in  which  the  labourers 
terest  ceases  to  be  ^aid.  are  neither  serfs  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
The  other  case  m  which  the  land,  proprietors  on  the  other.  It  was  very 
labour,  and  capital,  belong  to  the  same  common  in  France  before  the  Bevolu* 
person,  is  the  case  of  slave  countries,  tion,  and  is  still  much  practised  in 
in  which  the  labourers  themselves  are  some  parts  of  that  country,  when  the 
owned  by  the  landowner.  Our  West  land  is  not  the  property  of  the  culti- 
India  colonies  before  emancipation,  and  vator.  It  prevails  generally  in  the 
the  sugar  colonies  of  the  nations  by  level  districts  of  ItiJy,  except  those 
whom  a  similar  act  of  justice  is  still  principally  pastoral,  such  as  the  Ma- 
unperformed,  are  examples  of  large  remma  of  Tuscany  and  the  Campagna 
establishments  for  agncultural  and  of  Rome.  On  this  system  the  division 
manufacturing  labour  (the  production  of  the  produce  is  between  two  classes, 
of  sugar  and  rum  is  a  combination  of  the  landowner  and  the  labourer, 
both)  in  which  the  land,  the  factories        In  other  cases  again  the  labourer 

lation.  Mr.  Macgregor  states  that  in  Den-  ,4??f  "^^  ^^  *^®  ^^  ^^*  ^7^  *^® 
mark  (by  which  Zealand  and  the  adjoining  little  stock  employed  on  it,  the  land- 
islands  are  probably  meant)  out  of  a  popula-  lord  not  being  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
tion  of  926.110,  the  number  of  landed  pro-  any.  This  system  generally  prevails 
prietors  and  fanners  is  415,110,  or  nearly  .  •'V  i  j  °ii°*T  e""^***"/^  i/*«T€*x*» 
one-half.  In  Sleswick-Holstein,  out  of  a  ^  Ireland,  it  IS  nearly  universal  in 
population  of  604,085,  it  is  196,017,  or  about  India,  and  in  most  countries  of  the 
one-third.    The  proportion  of  proprietors  Esst ;  whether  the  government  retains, 

and  farmers  to  the  whole  population  is  not  ^^  u  I n     j>>       xu-.   -.      ^    u*      Zt 

given  in  Sweden ;  but  the  Stockhohn  return  «f  **  ^nerallv  does,  the  ownership  of 

estimates  the  average  quantity  of  land  an-  uie  soil,  or  allows  portions  to  become, 

nexed  to  a  labourer's  habitation  at  ftom  one  either  absolutely  or  in  a  qualified  sense, 

to  five  ajsres ;  and  though  the  Gottenburg  ^   property  of  individuals.     In  India, 

return  gives  a  lower  estimate,  it  adds,  that  ^      r'^^r^ry'.  ***  "»v**t*«uoi.xo.     ^  ^uio, 

the  peasants  possess  much  of  the  land.    In  nowever,  tmngs  are  so  tar  better  tiian 

Wurtemburg  we  are  told  that  more  than  in  Ireland,  that  the  owner  of  land  is 

Sr^^SJ^etoiJ?* of  *^e^oir hib^  ^  *^®  ^*^^*  ^C  nia^fif  advances  to 

and  ffl^alSiost  aU  own  at°lJLt  a  gardeS^S  the  cultivators,  if  ti^ey  cannot  cultivate 

firom  thiise-quarters  of  an  acre  to  an  acre  without  them.      For  these  advances 

and  a  half.**    In  some  of  these  statements,  the  native  landed   proprietor  usually 

*^£?®K 7«'^?*J?^°'f"  "*  "^""^  ^^''^'  demands  high  interest;  but  the  prui- 

nated ;  but "  all  the  returns  concur  in  stating  ^f"*"*^^  "*©**  "*•"*  ^  i  ***»"  "*"  i**  *" 

the  number  of  day-labourers  to  be  v^^  cipai     landowner,     tHe    government, 

mDBSl"—iJPrtfaeetoIbreignChmnmnieaHoni,  makes  them   gratnitooslyi  recovering 

Pjxxxviii.)   Asthegenerol«fo<i«ofthel*.  the  advance  a&r  the  harvest,  together 

bouring  people,  the  condition  of  a  work-  ^..i     .i  ^  ^^.      mi.^  ««/wJ««L  iZ  !»««-. 

man  fSrlhSe  is  almost  peculiar  to  Great  Y.'*K  .      ^K    ^  produce  is  here 

Britain.  dividea»  as  beiora  betweoa  the  earn* 
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two  classes,  the  landowner  and  the 
labourer. 

These  are  the  piincipal  variations 
in  the  classification  of  those  amone 
whom  the  produce  of  agricultural 
labour-  is  distributed.  In  the  case  of 
manufiicturing  industry  there  never 
are  more  than  two  classes,  the 
labourers  and  the  capitalists.  .  The 
original  artisans  in  all  countries  were 
either  slaves,  or  the  women  of  the 
fomily.  In  the  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments of  the  ancients,  whether 
on  a  large  or  on  a  small  scale,  the 
labourers  were  usually  the  property  of 
the  capitalist.  In  general,  if  any 
manual  labour  was  thought  compatible 
with  the  dignity  of  a  freeman,  it  was 
only  agricultural  labour.  The  converse 
system,  in  which  the  capital  was  owned 
hy  the  labourer,  was  coeval  with  free 
labour,  and  under  it  the  first  great  ad- 
Yances  of  manufacturing  industry  were 
achieved.  The  artisan  owned  the. 
loom  or  the  few  tools  he  used,  and 


worked  on  his  own  account;  or  at  least 
ended  by  doing  so,  though  he  usually 
worked  for  another,  first  as  apprentice 
and  next  as  journeyman,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  before  he  could  be 
admitted  a  master.  But  the  status 
of  a  permanent  journeyman,  all  his 
life  a  hired  labourer  and  nothing  more, 
had  no  place  in  the  crafts  and  guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  country  vil-  ' 
lages,  where  a  carpenter  or  a  black- 
smith cannot  live  and  support  hired 
labourers  on  the  returns  of  his  business, 
he  is  even  now  his  own  workman ;  and 
shopkeepers  in  similar  cirfiumstances 
are  their  own  shopmen,  or  shopwomen. 
But  wherever  the  extent  of  the  market 
admits  of  it,  the  distinction  is  now 
fully  established  between  the  class  of 
capitalists,  or  employers  of  labour,  and 
the  class  of  labourers  ;  the  capitalists, 
in  general,  contributing  no  other  labour 
than  that  of  direction  and  superin* 
tendence. 


CHAPITER  IV. 


OP   COMPETITION   AND   CUSTOM, 


§  1.  Under  the  rule  of  individual 
OToperty,  the  division  of  the  produce 
IB  the  result  of  two  determining  agen- 
cies :  Competition,  and  Custom.  It  is 
important  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
influence  which  belongs  to  each  of  these 
(»uses,  and  in  what  manner  the  opera- 
tion of  one  is  modified  by  the  other. 

Political  economists  generally,  and 
Ihiglish  political  economists  above 
others,  have  been  accustomed  to  lay 
almost  exclusive  stress  upon  the  first 
of  these  agencies ;  to  exaggerate  the 
effect  of  competition,  and  to  take  into 
little  account  the  other  and  conflicting 
principle.  Thev  are  apt  to  express 
themselves  as  if  they  thought  that 
competition  actually  does,  in  all  cases, 
lij^liatever  it  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
tendencrp'  of  cx)mpetition  to  do.  This 
ii  partly  intelligible,  if  we  consider 
that  only  througn  the  principle  of  com- 


petition   has    political   economy  any 
pretension  to  the  character  of  a  science. 
So  far  as  rents,  profits,  wages,  prices, 
are  determined  by  competition,  lawi 
may  be  assigned  for  them.    Assume 
competition  to  be  their  exclusive  regu- 
lator, and  principles  of  broad  generaUty 
and  scientific  precision  may  be  laid 
down,  accordmg  to  which  they  will  be  ■ 
regulated.      The    political    economist  • 
justly  deems  this  his  proper  business : 
and,  as  an  abstract  or  hypothetical  sci- 
ence, political  economy  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  do,  and  indeed  cannot  do, 
anything  more.     But  it  would  be  a 
great  misconception  of  the  actual  covrw 
of  human  affairs,  to  suppose  that  oom- 
petition  exercises  in  fact  this  unlimited 
sway.    I  am  not  speaking  of  monopo» 
lies,  either  natural  or  artificial,  or  q£ 
any  interferences  of  authority  with  th« 
lil>erty    of  production    or    exchAXi!^ 
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Such  disturbing  can??c8  Jiavo  always 
been  allowed  for  by  p  )litical  economists. 
I  epeak  of  cases  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing to  restrain  competition :  no  hin- 
drance to  it  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  or  in  artificial  obstacles;  yet  in 
which  the  result  is  not  determined  by 
competition,  but  by  custom  or  usage  ; 
competition  either  not  taking  place  at 
all,  or  producing  its  eflfect  in  quite  a 
different  manner  from  that  which  is 
ordinarily  assumed  to  be  natural  to  it. 

§  2.  Competition,  in  fact,  has  only 
become  in  any  considerable  degree  the 
governing  principle  of  contracts,  at  a 
comparatively  modem  period.  The 
farther  we  look  back  into  history,  the 
more  we  see  all  transactions  and  en- 
gagements imder  the  influence  of  fixed 
customs.  The  reason  is  evident.  Cus- 
tom is  the  most  powerfid  protector  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong ;  their  sole 
protector  where  there  are  no  laws  or 
government  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
Custom  is  a  barrier  which,  even  in  the 
most  oppressed  condition  of  mankind, 
tyranny  is  forced  in  some  degree  to 
respect.  To  the  industrious  population 
in  a  turbulent  military  community, 
freedom  of  competition  is  a  vain  phrase ; 
they  are  never  in  a  condition  to  make 
terms  for  themselves  by  it:  there  is 
always  a  master  who  throws  his  sword 
into  the  scale,  and  the  terms  are  such 
as  he  imposes.  But  though  the  law 
of  the  strongest  decides,  it  is  not  the 
interest  nor  in  general  the  practice  of 
the  strongest  to  strain  thajb  law  to  the 
utmost,  and  every  relaxation  of  it  has 
a  tendency  to  become  a  custom,  and 
every  custom  to  become  a  right.  Eights 
thus  originating,  and  not  competition 
in  any  shape,  determine,  in  a  rude  state 
of  society,  the  share  of  the  produce  en- 
joyed by  those  who  produce  it.  The 
relations,  more  especially,  between  the 
landowner  and  the  cultivator,  and  the 
payments  made  by  the  latter  to  the 
formar,  are,  in  all  states  of  society  but 
tha  most  modem,  determined  by  the 
usage  €i  the  country.  Never  until  late 
times  have  the  conditions  of  the  occu- 
pancy of  land  been  ^as  a  general  rule) 
an  anair  of  competition.  The  occupier 
Unf  the  time  had  very  commonly  been 


considered  to  have  a  right  to  retain 
his  holding,  while  he  fulfils  the  cus- 
tomary requirements;  and  has  thus 
become,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  co-pro- 
prietor of  the  soil.  Even  where  the 
holder  has  not  acquired  this  fixity  of 
tenure,  the  terms  of  occupation  liave 
often  been  fixed  and  invariable. 

In  India,  for  example,  and  other 
Asiatic  communities  similarly  consti- 
tuted, the  lyots,  or  peasant-farmers, 
are  not  regarded  as  tenants  at  will, 
nor  even  as  tenants  by  virtue  of  a  lease* 
In  most  villages  there  are  indeed  some 
ryots  on  this  precarious  footing,  con- 
sisting of  those,  or  the  descendants  of 
those,  who  have  settled  in  the  place  at 
a  known  and  comparatively  recent 
period:  but  all  who  are  looked  upon 
as  descendants  or  representatives  of 
the  original  inhabitants,  and  even 
many  mere  tenants  of  ancient  date, 
are  thought  entitled  to  retain  their 
land,  as  long  as  they  pay  the  customary 
rents.  What  these  customary  rents 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  has  indeed,  in  most 
cases,  become  a  matter  of  obscurity ; 
usurpation,  tyranny,  and  foreign  con- 
quest having  to  a  great  degree  obli- 
terated the  evidences  of  them.  But 
when  an  old  and  purely  Hindoo  prin- 
cipality falls  under  the  dominion  of  the 
British  Government,  or  the  manage- 
ment of  its  officers,  and  when  the 
details  of  the  revenue  system  come  to 
be  inquired  into,  it  is  usually  found 
that  though  the  demands  of  the  great 
landholder,  the  State,  have  been  swelled 
by  fiscal  rapacity  until  all  limit  is 
practically  lost  sight  of,  it  has  yet  been 
thought  necessary  to  have  a  distinct 
name  and  a  separate  pretext  for  each 
increase  of  exaction;  so  that  the  de- 
mand has  sometimes  come  to  consist 
of  thirty  or  forty  different  items,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  nominal  rent.  This  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  increasing  the  pay- 
ments assuredly  would  not  have  been 
resorted  to,  if  there  had  been  an  ac- 
knowledged right  in  the  landlord  to 
increase  the  rent.    Its  adoption  is  a 

{)roof  that  there  was  once  an  effective 
imitation,  a  real  customary  rent ;  and 
that  the  understood  right  of  the  ryot 
to  the  land,  so  long  as  he  paid  rent 
according  to  customi  was  at  some  Uout 
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or  other  more  than  nominal.*  The 
British  Govemment  of  India  always 
simplifies  the  tenure  hj  consolidating 
the  varions  assessments  into  one,  thus 
making  the  rent  nominally  as  well  as 
really  an  arbitrary  thing,  or  at  least  a 
matter  of  specific  agreement:  but  it 
scrupulously  respects  the  right  of  the 
ryot  to  the  land,  though  until  the  re- 
forms of  the  present  generation  (reforms 
jven  now  only  partially  carried  i!^to 
effect)  it  seldom  left  him  much  mo^e 
than  a  bare  subsistence. 

In  modem  Europe  the  cnltivators 
haye  gradually  emerged  from  a  state 
of  personal  slavery.  The  barbarian 
conquerors  of  the  Western  empire 
found  that  the  easiest  mode  of  ma- 
naging their  conquests  would  be  to 
leave  the  occupation  of  the  land  in  the 
bands  in  which  they  found  it,  and  to 
save  themselves  a  labour  so  uncongenial 
as  the  Boperintendence  of  troops  of 
slaves,  by  allowing  the  slaves  to  retain  in 
a  certain  degi*ee  the  control  of  their  own 
actions,  under  an  obligation  to  furnish 
the  lord  with  provisions  and  labour. 
A  common  expedient  was  to  assign  to 
the  serf,  for  his  exclusive  use,  as  much 
land  as  was  thought  sufficient  for  his 
support,  and  to  make  him  work  on  the 
other  lands  of  his  lord  whenever  re- 
quired. By  degrees  these  indefinite 
obligations  were  transformed  into  a 
definite  one,  of  supplying  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  provisions  or  a  fixed  quantity  of 
labour :  and  as  the  lords,  in  time,  be- 
came inclined  to  employ  their  income 
in  the  purchase  of  luxuries  rather  than 
in  the  maintenance  of  retainers,  the 
payments  in  kind  were  commuted  for 
payments  in  money.  Each  concession, 
at  first  voluntary  and  revocable  at 
pleasure,  gradually  acquired  the  force 
of  custom,  and  was  at  last  recognised 
and  enforced  by  the  tribunals.  In  this 
manner  the  serfs  progressively  rose 
into  a  free  tenantry,  who  held  their 
land  in  perpetuity  on  fixed  conditions. 
The  conditions  were  sometimes  very 
onerous,  and  the  people  very  miserable. 

*  The  ancient  law  books  of  the  Hindoos 
mention  in  some  cases  one-sixth,  in  others 
one-fourth  of  the  produce,  as  a  proper  rent ; 
bat  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  rules  laid 
down  in  those  boolcs  were,  at  any  period  of 
liUtory,  really  acted  upon. 


But  their  obligations  were  determined 
by  the  usage  or  law  of  the  country,  and 
not  by  competition. 

Where  the  cultivators  had  never 
been,  strictly  speaking,  in  personal 
bondage,  or  after  they  had  ceased  to 
be  so,  the  exigencies  of  a  poor  and  litUe 
advanced  society  gave  rise  to  another 
arrangement,  which  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  even  highly  improvea  parts, 
has  Deen  found  sufficiently  advan- 
tageous to  be  continued  to  the  present 
day.  I  speak  of  the  metayer  system. 
Under  this,  the  land  is  divided,  in  small 
farms,  among  single  families,  the  land- 
lord generally  supplying  the  stock 
which  the  agi'Icultural  system  of  the 
country  is  considered  to  require,  and 
receiving,  in  lieu  of  rent  and  profit,  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  produce.  This 
proportion,  which  is  generally  paid  in 
kind,  is  usually  (as  is  implied  in  the 
words  fnitayeVy  mezzaiuolOf  and  me- 
dietarius^)  one-half.  There  are  places, 
however,  such  as  the  rich  volcanic  soil 
of  the  province  of  Naples,  where  the 
landlord  takes  two-thirds,  and  yet  the 
cultivator  by  means  ot  an  excellent 
agriculture  contrives  to  live.  But 
whether  the  proportion  is  two-thirds  or 
one-half,  it  is  a  fixed  proportion ;  not 
variable  from  farm  to  farm,  or  from 
tenant  to  tenant.  The  custom  of  the 
country  is  the  universal  rule ;  nobody 
thinks  of  raising  or  lowering  rents^  oy 
of  letting  land  on  other  than  the  qui^ 
ternary  conditions.  Competition,  as  a 
regulator  of  rent,  has  no  existence. 

§  3.  Prices,  whenever  there  was 
no  monopoly,  came  earlier  under  the 
influence  of  competition,  and  are  much 
more  universally  subject  to  it,  than 
rents:  but  that  influence  is  by  no 
means,  even  in  the  present  activity  of 
mercantile  competition,  so  absolute  as 
is  sometimes  assumed.  There  is  no 
proposition  which  meets  us  in  the  field 
of  political  economy  oftener  than  this 
— that  there  cannot  be  two  prices  in 
the  same  market.  Such  undoubtedly 
is  the  natural  effect  of  unimpeded  com- 
petition ;  yet  every  one  knows  that 
there  are,  almost  always,  two  prices  in 
the  same  market.  Not  only^  are  there 
in  every  large  town,  and  in   almost 
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uyery  txade,  cbcap  shops  and  dear 
s)iops,  but  the  same  shop  often  sells 
the  same  article  at  different  prices  to 
different  customers :  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  each  retailer  adapts  his  scale  of 
prices  to  the  class  of  customers  whom 
he  expects.  The  wholesale  trade,  in 
the  great  articles  of  commerce,  is  really 
under  the  dominion  of  competition. 
There,  the  buyers  as  well  as  sellers 
are  traders  or  manufacturers,  and  their 

f>urchases  are  not  influenced  by  indo- 
ence  or  vulgar  finery,  nor  depend  on 
the  smaller  motives  of  personal  con- 
venience, but  are  business  transactions. 
In  the  wholesale  markets  therefore  it 
is  true  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
there  are  not  two  prices  at  one  time 
for  the  same  thing :  there  is  at  each 
time  and  place  a  market  price,  which 
can  be  quoted  in  a  price-current.  But 
retail  price,  the  price  paid  by  the  actual 
consumer,  seems  to  feel  very  slowlv  and 
imperfectly  the  effect  of  competition ; 
and  when  competition  does  exist,  it 
often,  instead  of  lowering  prices,  merely 
divides  the  gains  of  me  high  price 
among  a  greater  number  of  dealers. 
Hence  it  is  that,  of  the  price  paid  by 
the  consumer,  so  large  a  proportion  is 
absorbed  by  the  gains  of  retailers ;  and 
anjr  one  who  inquires  into  the  amoujit 
Vmich  reaches  the  hands  of  those  who 
made  the  things  he  buys,  will  often  be 
astonished  at  its  smallness.  When 
indeed  the  market,  being  that  of  a 
great  city,  holds  out  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  large  capitalists  to  engage  in 
retail  operations,  it  is  generaUy  found 
a  better  speculation  to  attract  a  large 
business  by  underselling  others,  than 
merely  to  divide  the  field  of  employ- 
ment with  them.  This  influence  of 
competition  is  making  itself  felt  more 
and  more  through  the  principal 
branches  of  retail  trade  in  the  large 
towns ;  and  the  rapidity  and  cheapness 
of  transport,  by  malung  consumers 
less  dependent  on  the  dealers  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood, 'are  tending 
to  assimilate  more  and  more  the  whole 
county  to  a  large  town ;  but  hitherto 
it  is  omy  in  the  great  centres  of  business 
that  retail  transactions  have  been 
chiefly,  or  even  much,  determined  by 
competition.    Elsewhere  it  rather  acts, 


when  it  acts  at  all,  as  an  occasionaCl 
disturbing  influence;  the  habitual  re- 
gulator is  custom,  modified  from  time 
to  time  by  notions  existing  in  the 
minds  of  purchasers  and  sellers,  of 
some  kind  of  eauity  or  justice. 

In  many  trauejs  the  terms  on  which 
business  is  done  are  a  matter  of  posi- 
tive arrangement  among  the  trade, 
who  use  the  means  they  always  pos- 
sess of  making  the  situation  of  any 
member  of  the  body  who  departs  from 
its  fixed  customs,  inconvenient  or  dis- 
agreeable. It  is  well  known  that  the 
bookselling  trade  was,  until  lately,  ono 
of  these,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
active  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  trade, 
competition  did  not  produce  its  natural 
effect  in  breaking  down  the  trade  rules. 
All  professional  remuneration  is  regu- 
lated by  custom.  The  fees  of  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  and  barristers,  the 
charges  of  attorneys,  are  nearly  inva- 
riable. Not  certainly  for  want  of 
abundant  competition  in  those  profes- 
sions, but  because  the  competition  ope- 
rates  by  diminishing  each  competitor's 
chance  of  fees,  not  by  lowering  the  fees 
themselves. 

Since  custom  stands  its  ground 
against  competition  to  so  considerable 
an  extent,  even  where,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  competitors  and  the  general 
energy  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  the  spirit 
of  competition  is  strongest,  we  may  be 
sure  that  this  is  much  more  the  case 
where  people  are  content  with  smaller 
gains,  and  estimate  their  pecuniary 
interest  at  a  lower  rate  when  balanced 
against  their  ease  or  their  pleasure. 
I  believe  it  will  often  be  found,  in  Con- 
tinental Europe,  that  prices  and  charges, 
of  some  or  of  all  sorts,  are  much  higher 
in  some  places  than  In  others  not  far 
distant,  without  its  being  possible  to 
assign  any  other  cause  than  that  it  has 
always  been  so:  the  customers  are 
used  to  it,  and  acquiesce  in  it.  An 
enterprising  competitor,  with  sufficient 
capital,  micht  force  down  the  charges, 
and  make  nis  fortune  during  the  pro- 
cess ;  but  there  are  no  enterprising 
competitors ;  those  who  have  capital 
prefer  to  leave  it  where  it  is,  or  to 
make  less  profit  by  it  in  a  more  quiet 
way. 
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These  obsenrations  mttst  be  received 
M  a  general  correction,  to  be  applied 
irhenever  relevant,  whether  expressly 
mentioned  or  not,  to  the  conclusions 
contained  in  the  subsequent  portions 
of  this  Treatise.  Our  reasonings  must, 
m  general,  proceed  as  if  the  known 
fuid  natural  effects  of  competition  were 
actually  produced  by  it,  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  is  not  restrained  by  some 
positive  obstacle.  Where  competition, 
though  free  to  exist,  does  not  exist,  or 
where  it  exists,  but  has  its  natural 
consequences  overruled  by  any  other 
agency,  the  conclusions  will  fail  more 
or  less  of  being  applicable.    To  escape 


error,  we  ought,  in  applying  the  con- 
clusions of  political  economy  to  the 
actual  affairs  of  life,  to  consider  not 
only  what  will  happen  supposing  the 
maximum  of  competition,  but  how  far 
the  result  will  be  affected  if  competi- 
tion falls  short  of  the  maximum. 

The  states  of  economical  relation 
which  stand  first  in  order,  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  appreciated,  are  those  in 
which  competition  has  no  part,  the 
arbiter  of  transactions  being  either 
brute  force  or  established  usage.  These 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  four 
chapters. 


CHAPTER   V. 
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§  1.  Among  the  forms  which  so- 
ciety assumes  under  the  influence  of 
the  institution  of  property,  there  are, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  two, 
otherwise  of  a  widely  dissimilar  cha- 
racter, but  reflembling  in  this,  that  the 
ownership  of  the  land,  the  labour,  and 
the  capital,  is  in  the  same  hands.  One 
of  these  cases  is  that  of  slavery,  the 
other  is  that  of  peasant  proprietors. 
In  the  one,  the  landowner  owns  the 
labour,  in  the  other  the  labourer  owns 
the  land.    "We  begin  with  the  first. 

In  this  system  all  the  produce  be- 
longs to  the  landlord.  The  food  and 
other  necessaries  of  his  labourers  are 
part  of  his  expenses.  The  labourers 
possess  nothing  but  what  he  thinks  fit 
to  give  them,  and  until  he  thinks  fit  to 
take  it  back :  and  they  work  as  hard 
as  he  chooses,  or  is  able,  to  compel 
them.  Their  wretchedness  is  only 
limited  by  his  hiunanity,  or  his  pecu- 
niary interest.  With  the  first  conside- 
ration, we  have  on  the  present  occa- 
sion nothing  to  do.  What  the  second 
in  so  detestable  a  constitution  of  so- 
ciety may  dictate,  depends  on  the 
faciuties  for  importing  fresh  slaves. 
If  fall-grown  able-bodied  slaves  can  be 
furocured   in  sufficient  numbersi  and 


imported  at  a  moderate  expense,  self* 
interest  will  recommend  working  the 
slaves  to  death,  and  replacing  them 
by  importation,  in  preference  to  the 
slow  and  expensive  process  of  breeding 
them.  Nor  are  the  slave-owners  gene- 
rally backward  in  learning  this  lesson. 
It  is  notorious  that  such  was  the  prac- 
tice in  our  slave  colonies,  while  the 
slave  trade  was  legal;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  so  still  in  Cuba. 

When,  as  among  the  ancients,  the 
slave-market  could  only  be  supplied 
by  captives  either  taken  in  war,  or 
kidnapped  from  thinly  scattered. tribes 
on  the  remote  confines  of  the  known 
world,  it  was  generally  more  profitable 
to  keep  up  the  number  by  breeding, 
which  necessitates  a  far  better  treat- 
ment of  them ;  and  for  this  reason, 
joined  with  several  others,  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional enormities,  was  probably  much 
less  bad  in  the  ancient  world  than  in 
the  colonies  of  modem  nations.  The 
Helots  are  usually  cited  as  the  type  of 
the  most  hideous  form  of  persona} 
slavery,  but  with  how  little  truth,  ap. 
pears  from  the  fact  that  they  were  re- 
gularly armed  (though  not  with  the 
panoply  of  the  hoplite)  and  formed  an 
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integral  part  of  the  military  strength 
of  the  State.  Thev  were  douhtless  an 
inferior  and  degraded  caste,  but  their 
slavery  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
least  onerous  varieties  of  serfdom. 
Slavery  appears  in  far  more  frightful 
colours  among  the  Romans,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  Roman  aristocracy 
was  gorging  itself  with  the  plunder  of 
a  newly  conquered  world.  The  Romans 
were  a  cruel  people,  and  the  worthless 
nobles  sported  with  the  lives  of  their 
myriads  of  slaves  with  the  same  reck- 
less prodigalitv  with  which  they  squan- 
dered any  other  part  of  their  ill-ac- 
quired possessions.  Yet,  slavery  is 
divested  of  one  of  its  worst  features 
when  it  is  compatible  with  hope :  en- 
franchisement was  easy  and  common  : 
enfranchised  slaves  obtained  at  once 
the  iull  rights  of  citizens,  and  instances 
were  frequent  of  their  acquiring  not 
only  riches,  but  latlcrlv  even  honours. 
By  the  progress  of  milder  legislation 
onder  the  Emperors,  much  of  the  pro- 
tection of  law  was  thrown  round  the 
slave,  he  became  capable  of  possessing 
property,  and  the  evil  altogether  as- 
sumed a  considerably  gentler  aspect. 
Until,  however,  slavery  assumes  the 
mitigated  form  of  villenage,  in  which 
not  only  the  slaves  have  property  and 
legal  nghts,  but  their  obligations  are 
more  or  less  limited  by  usage,  and 
they  partly  labour  for  their  own  bene- 
fit ;  their  condition  is  seldom  such  as 
to  produce  a  rapid  growth  either  of 
population  or  of  production. 

§  2.  So  long  as  slave  countries  are 
nnderpeopled  in  proportion  to  their 
cultivable  land,  the  labour  of  the 
slaves,  under  any  tolerable  manage- 
ment, produces  much  more  than  is 
sufficient  for  their  support ;  especially 
as  the  great  amount  of  superintendence 
which  uieir  labour  requires,  preventing 
the  dispersion  of  the  population,  en- 
sures some  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
bined labour.  Hence,  in  a  good  soil 
and  climate,  and  with  reasonable  care 
of  his  own  interests,  the  owner  of  many 
slaves  has  the  means  of  being  rich. 
The  influence,  however,  of  such  a  state 
of  society  on  production,  is  perfectly 
well  understood.    It  is  a  truism   to 


assert,  that  labour  extorted  by  fear  oH 
punishment  is  inefficient  and  unpro- 
ductive. It  is  true  that  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, human  beings  can  be 
driven  by  the  lash  to  attempt,  and 
even  to  accomplish,  things  which  they 
would  not  have  undertaken  ior  any 
payment  which  it  could  have  been 
worth  while  to  an  employer  to  offer 
them.  And  it  is  likely  that  productive 
operations  which  require  much  com- 
bination of  labour,  the  production  of 
sugar  for  example,  would  not  have 
taken  place  so  soon  in  the  American 
colonics,  if  slavery  had  not  existed  tc 
keep  masses  of  labour  together.  Then, 
are  also  savage  tribes  so  averse  from 
regular  industry,  that  industrial  life  is 
scarcely  able  to  introduce  itself  among 
them  until  they  are  either  conquered 
and  made  slaves  of,  or  become  con- 
querors and  make  others  so.  But 
after  allowing  the  full  value  of  these 
considerations,  it  remains  certain  that 
slavery  is  incompatible  with  any  high 
state  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  any  great 
efficiency  of  labour.  For  all  products 
which  require  much  skill,  slave  coun- 
tries are  usually  dependent  on  fo- 
reigners. Hopeless  slavery  effectu- 
ally brutifies  the  intellect ;  and  intel- 
ligence in  the  slaves,  though  often 
encouraged  in  the  ancient  world  and 
in  the  East,  is  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  society  a  source  of  so  much 
danger  and  an  object  of  so  much  dread 
to  the  masters,  that  in  some  of  the 
States  of  America  it  is  a  highly  penal 
offence  to  teach  a  slave  to  read.  All 
processes  carried  on  by  slave  labour 
are  conducted  in  the  rudest  and  most 
unimproved  manner.  And  even  the 
animal  stren^h  of  the  slave  is,  on  an 
average,  not  half  exerted.  The  unpro- 
ductiveness and  wastefulness  of  the  in- 
dustrial system  in  the  Slave  States  is 
instructively  displayed  in  the  valuable 
writings  of  Mr.  Olmsted.  The  mildest 
form  of  slavery  is  certainly  the  condi- 
tion of  the  serf,  who  is  attached  to  the 
soil,  supports  himself  from  his  allot* 
ment,  and  works  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  the  week  for  his  lord.  Yet 
there  is  but  one  opinion  on  the  ex- 
treme inefficiency  of  serf  labour.  The 
following  passage  is  from    Professor 
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uones^*  wboso  Essay  on  the  Distribu- 
tion of  "Wealth  (or  rather  on  Rent),  is 
a  copious  repertory  of  vahiable  facts 
on  tne  landed  tenures  of  different 
countries. 

"The   Russians,    or    rather    those 
German  writers  who   have    observed 
the  manners  and  habits  of  Russia,  state 
some  strong  facts  on  this  point.    Two 
Middlesex  mowers,  they  say,  will  mow 
in  a  day  as  much  grass  as  six  Russian 
serfs,  and  in  spite  of  the  dearness  of  pro- 
visions in  England  and  their  cheapness 
in  Russia,  the  mowing  a  quantity  of 
hay  which   would    cost    an    English 
farmer  half  a  copeck,  will  cost  a  Rus- 
sion  proprietor  three  or  four  copccks.f 
The  Prussian  counsellor  of  state,  Jacob, 
is  considered  to  have  proved,  that  in 
Russia,  where  everything  is  cheap,  the 
labour  of  a  serf  is  doubly  as  expensive 
as  that  of  a  labourer  in  England.    M. 
Schmalz  gives  a  startling  account  of 
the  unproductiveness  of  serf  labour  in 
Prussia,  from  his  own  knowledge  and 
observation.^     In  Austria,   it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  the  labour  of  a  serf 
is  equal  to  only  one-third  of  that  of  a 
free  nired  labourer.    This  calculation, 
made  in  an  able  work  on  agriculture 
(with  some  extracts  from  which  I  have 
been  favoured),  is  applied  to  the  prac- 
tical   purpose    of   deciding    on    the 
number  of  labourers  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate an  estate  of  a  given  magnitude. 
So  palpable,  indeed,  are  the  ill  effects 
of  labour  rents  on  the  industry  of  th^ 
agricultiu*al  population,  that  in  Austria 
itself,  where  proposals  of  changes  of 
any  kind  "do  not  readily  make  their 
way,  schemes  and  plans  for  the  com- 
mutation of  labour  rents  are  as  popular 
as  in  the  more  stirring  German  pro- 
vinces of  the  North."§ 

What  is  wanting  in  the  quality  of 
the  labour  itself,  is  not  made  up  by 
any  excellence  in  the  direction  and 

*  jE$$atf  on  tkg  Diftribution  of  Weallh  and 
on  the  Sources  of  Taxation.  By  the  Rev. 
Bich&fd  Jones.    Page  60. 

t  **  Schmalz.  Eeonomie  PoliHquet  French 
translation,  vol.  i.  p.  66." 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

§  The  Hungarian  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, during  its  brief  existence,  bestowed  on 
that  country  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  it 
could  receive,  and  one  which  the  tyranny 
that  macceeded  lia«  not  dared  to  take  away : 


superintendence.   As  the  same  wi-iter* 
remarks,  the  landed  proprietors  "  are 
necessarily,  in  their  character  of  cul- 
tivators   of    their  own  domains,   the 
only  guides  and  directors  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  agricultural  population," 
since    there  can  be  no  intermediate 
class  of  capitalist  farmers  where  the- 
labourers  are  the  property  of  the  lord. 
Great  landowners  are  everywheie  an 
idle  class,  or  if  they  labour  at  all,  addict 
themselves  only  to  the  more  exciting 
kinds  of  exertion;    that  lion's  share 
which   superiors    always    reserve   foi 
themselves.    "  It  would,"  as  Mr.  Jones 
observes,  "be  hopeless  and  irrational 
to^  expect,  that  a  race  of  noble  pro- 
prietors, fenced  round  with  privileges 
and  dignity,  and  attracted  to  military 
and  political  pursuits  by  the  advan- 
tages and  habits  of  their  station,  should 
ever  become  attentive  cultivators  as  a 
body."    Even  in  England,  if  the  cul- 
tivation of  eveiy  estate  depended  upon 
its  proprietor,  any  one  can  judge  what 
would  be  the  result.    There  would  be 
a  few  cases  of  great  science  and  energy, 
and  numerous  individual  instances  or 
moderate  success,  but  the  general  state 
of  agriculture  would  be  contemptible. 

§  3.  Whether  the  proprietors  them- 
selves would  lose  by  the  emancipation 
of  their  slaves,  is  a  different  question 
from  the  comparative  effectiveness  of 
free  and  slave  labour  to  the  community. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
this  question  as  an  abstract  thesis ;  as 
if  it  could  possibly  admit  of  any  uni- 
versal solution.  Whether  slavery  or 
free  labour  is  most  profitable  to  the 
employer,  depends  on  the  wages  of  the 
free  labourer.  These,  again,  depend 
on  the  numbers  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, compared  with  the  capital  and 
the  land.  Hired  labour  is  generally 
BO  much  more  efficient  than  slave 
labour,  that  the  employer  can  pay  a 
considerably  greater  value  in  wages, 
than  the  maintenance  of  his  slaves 
cost  him  before,  and  yet  be  a  gainer 

it  freed  the  peasantry  from  what  remained 
of  the  bondage  of  serfdom,  the  labour  rents ; 
decreeing  compensation  to  the  landlords  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  and  not  at  that  of 
the  liberated  peasants. 

*  Jones,  pp.  53,  54, 
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vj  tbe  change :  but  he  cannot  do  this 
without  limit.  The  decline  of  serfdom 
in  Europe,  and  its  extinction  in  the 
Western  nations,  were  doubtless  has- 
tened by  the  changes  which  the  growth 
9f  population  roust  have  made  in  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  master.  As 
population  pressed  harder  upon  the 
land,  without  any  improvement  in 
agriculture,  the  maintenance  of  the 
lerfs  necessarily  became  more  costly, 
ind  their  labour  less  valuable.  With 
Ihe  rate  of  wages  such  as  it  is  in  Ire- 
land, or  in  England  (where,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  efficiency,  labour  is  quite  as 
cheap  as  in  Ireland),  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  slavciy  could 
be  profitable.  If  the  Irish  peasantry 
were  slaves,  their  masters  would  be  as 
willing,  as  their  landlords  now  are,  to 
pay  large  sums  merely  to  get  rid  of 
them.  In  the  rich  and  underpeopled 
soil  of  the  West  India  islands,  there  is 
just  as  little  doubt  that  the  balance  of 
profits  between  free  and  slave  labour 
was  greatly  on  the  side  of  slavery,  and 
that  the  compensation  granted  to  the 
slaveowners  for  its  abolition  was  not 
more,  perhaps  even  less,  than  an  equi- 
valent for  their  loss. 

More  needs  not  be  said  here  on  a 
cause  so  completely  judged  and  decided 
AS  that  of  slavery.  Its  demerits  are 
no  longer  a  question  requiring  argu- 
ment; though  the  temper  o?  mmd 
manifested  by  the  larger  part  of  the 
influential  classes  in  Great  Britain 
respecting  the  struggle  now^  taking 
place  in  America,  shows  how  grievously 
the  feelings  of  the  present  generation 
of  Englishmen,  on  this  subject,  have 
fallen  behind  the  positive  acts  of  the 
generation  which  preceded  them.  That 
Uie  sons  of  the  deliverers  of  the  West 


Indian  Negroes  should  see  with  com- 
placency, and  encourage  by  their  sym- 
pathies,  the  foundation  of  a  great  and 
powerful  militai^  commonwealth, 
pledged  by  its  pnnciples  and  driven 
Dy  its  strongest  interests  to  be  the 
armed  propagator  of  slavery  through 
every  region  of  the  earth  into  which  its 
power  can  penetrate,  discloses  a  men- 
tal state  in  the  leading  portion  of  our 
higher  and  middle  classes,  which  it  is 
melancholy  to  see,  and  will  be  a  lasting 
blot  in  English  history.  Fortunately 
they  have  stopped  short  of  actually 
aiding,  otherwise  than  by  words,  the 
nefanous  enterprise  to  which  they  have 
not  been  ashamed  of  wishing  success ; 
and  it  is  now  probable  that  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  best  blood  of  the  Free 
States,  but  to  their  immeasurable  ele- 
vation in  mental  and  moral  worth,  the 
curse  of  slavery  will  be  cast  out  fix)m 
the  great  American  republic,  to  find  its 
last  temporary  refuge  in  Brazil  and 
Cuba.  No  European  country,  except 
Spain  alone,  any  longer  participates  m 
the  enormity.  Even  serfage  has  now 
ceased  to  have  a  legal  existence  in 
Europe:  Denmark  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  Continental  nation  which 
imitated  England  in  liberating  its  co- 
lonial slaves;  and  the  aboRtion  of 
slavery  was  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
the  heroic  and  calumniated  Provisional 
Govenmient  of  France.  The  Dutch 
Govenmient  was  not  long  behind,  and 
its  colonies  and  dependencies  are  now, 
I  believe,  without  exception,  free  from 
actual  slavery:  thougn  forced  labour 
for  the  public  authorities  is  still  a  re* 
cognised  institution  in  Java,  soon,  we 
may  hope,  to  be  exchanged  for  complete 
personal  freedom. 
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§  1,  In  the  regime  of  peasant  pro- 
perties, as  in  that  of  slavery,  the  whole 
produce  belongs  to  a  single  owner,  and 
the  distinction  of  rent,  profits,  and 
wages,  does  not  exist.  In  all  other 
respects,  the  two  states  of  society  are 
the  extreme  opposites  of  each  other. 
The  one  is  the  state  of  greatest  oppres- 
sion and  degradation  to  the  labouring 
clasis.  The  other  is  that  in  which  they 
are  the  most  uncontrolled  arbiters  of 
their  own  lot. 

The  advantage,  however,  of  small 
properties  in  land,  is  one  of  the  most 
disputed  questions  in  the  range  of  poli- 
tical economy.  On  the  Continent, 
though  there  are  some  dissentients 
from  the  prevailing  opinion,  the  benefit 
of  having  a  numerous  proprietary  po- 
pulation exists  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  in  the  form  of  an  axiom.  But 
English  authorities  are  either  unaware 
»f  uie  judgment  of  Continental  agricul- 
turists, or  are  content  to  put  it  aside, 
on  the  plea  of  their  having  no  experi- 
ence of  large  properties  in  favourable 
circumstances  :  the  advantage  of  large 
properties  being  only  felt  where  there 
are  also  large  farms ;  and  as  this,  in 
arable  districts,  implies  a  greater  accu- 
mulation of  capital  than  usually  exists 
on  the  Continent,  the  great  Continental 
estates,  except  in  the  case  of  gazing 
farms,  are  mostly  let  out  for  cultivation 
in  small  portions.  There  is  some  truth 
in  this;  but  the  argument  admits  of 
being  retorted;  for  if  the  Continent 
knows  little,  by  experience,  of  cultiva- 
tion on  a  large  scale  and  by  large  capi- 
tal, the  generality  of  English  writers 
are  no  better  acquainted  practicallv 
with  peasant  proprietors,  and  have  al- 
most always  the  most  erroneous  ideas 
of  their  social  condition  and  mode  of 
life.  Yet  the  old  traditions  even  of 
England  are  on  the  same  side  with  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Continent.  The 
"  yeomanry"  who  were  vaunted  as  the 
glory  of  England  while  they  existed, 


and  have  been  so  much  mourned  ove» 
since  they  disappeared,  were  either 
small  proprietors  or  small  farmers,  and 
if  they  were  mostly  the  last,  the  cha- 
racter they  bore  for  sturdy  indepen- 
dence is  the  more  noticeable.  Thero 
is  a  part  of  England,  unfortunately  a 
very  small  part,  where  peasant  proprie^ 
tors  are  still  common ;  for  such  are  the 
"  statesmen"  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, though  they  pay,  I  believe, 
generally  if  not  universally,  certain 
customary  dues,  which,  being  fixed,  no 
more  affect  their  character  of  proprie- 
tors than  the  land-tax  does.  There  is 
but  one  voice,  among  those  acquainted 
with  the  country,  on  the  admirable  ef- 
fects of  this  tenure  of  land  in  those 
counties.  No  other  agricultural  popu- 
lation in  England  could  have  furmshed 
the  originals  of  Wordsworth^s  pea- 
santry.* 

*  In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  little  descriptiT* 
work  on  the  scenery  of  the  Lakes,  he  speaks 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  dales  as  having  been 
for  centuries  *'  a  perfect  republic  of  shep- 
herds and  agriculturists,  proprietors,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  lands  which  they  occupied 
and  cultivated.  The  plough  of  each  man 
was  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
family,  or  to  the  occasional  accommodation 
of  his  neighbour.  Two  or  three  cows  fur- 
nished each  family  with  milk  and  cheese. 
The  chapel  was  the  only  edifice  that  pre- 
sided over  these  dwellings,  the  supreme  head 
of  this  pure  commonwealth  ;  the  membeni 
of  which  existed  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful 
empire,  like  an  ideal  society,  or  an  organised 
community,  whose  constitution  had  been 
imposed  and  regulated  by  the  mountains 
which  protected  it.  Neither  high-bom 
nobleman,  knight,  nor  esquire  was  here; 
but  many  of  these  humble  sons  of  the  hilla 
had  a  consciousness  that  the  land  whieh 
they  walked  over  and  tilled  had  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years  been  possessed  by 
men  of  their  name  and  blood.  .  .  .  Com 
was  grown  in  these  vales  sufficient  upon 
each  estate  to  furnish  bread  for  each  family^ 
no  more.  The  storms  and  moisture  of  the 
•climate  induced  them  to  sprinkle  their  up- 
land property  with  outhouses  of  native  stone, 
as  places  of  shelter  for  their  sheep,  where, 
in  tempestuous  weather,  food  was  distributed 
to  them.  Every  family  spun  from  its  own 
flock  the  wool  with  which  it  was  clothed}  a 
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The  general  eystcm,  however,  of 
English  cultivation,  affording  no  expe- 
rience to  render  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  peasant  properties  familiar,  and 
Englishmen  being  m  general  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  agricultural  economy  of 
other  countries,  the  very  idea  of  pea- 
sant proprietors  is  strange  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  and  does  not  easily  find 
access  to  it.  Even  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage stand  in  the  way:  the  familiar 
designation  for  owners  of  land  being 
"landlords,"  a  term  to  which  "  tenants" 
is  always  understood  as  a  correlative. 
When,  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  the 
suggestion  of  peasant  properties  as  a 
means  of  Irish  improvement  found  its 
way  into  parliamentary  and  newspaper 
discussions,  there  were  writers  of  pre- 
tension to  whom  the  word  "proprietor" 
was  so  far  from  conveying  any  distinct 
idea,  that  they  mistook  the  small  hold- 
ings of  Irish  cottier  tenants  for  peasant 
properties.  The  subject  being  bo  little 
understood,  I  think  it  important,  before 
entering  into  the  theory  of  it,  to  do 
something  towards  showing  how  the 
case  stands  as  to  matter  of  fact;  by 
exhibiting,  at  greater  length  than 
would  otherwise  be  admissible,  some  of 
the  testimony  which  exists  respecting 
the  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the  cultivators,  in 
those  countnes  and  parts  of  countries, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
has  neither  landlord  nor  farmer,  other 
than  the  labourer  who  tills  the  soil. 

§  2.  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  condi- 
tion of  North  America,  where,  as  is 
well  known,  the  land,  wherever  free 
from  the  curse  of  slavery,  is  almost 
universally  owned  by  the  same  person 
who  holds  the  plough.  A  country 
combining  the  natural  fertility  of 
America  with  the  knowledge  and  arts 

WMT^  was  here  and  there  found  among 
them,  and  the  rest  of  their  wants  was  sup- 
plied by  the  produce  of  the  yam,  which  they 
wrded  and  spun  in  their  own  houses,  and 
iarried  to  market  either  under  their  arms, 
or  more  f^quently  on  packhorses,  a  small 
train  takinR  their  way  weekly  down  the 
▼alley,  or  over  the  mountains,  to  the  most 
commodious  town." — A  De$cription  qf  the 
tteenery  qfths  Lake*  in  the  North  qf  England, 
|ird  edit,  pp  CO  to  53  and  63  to  69. 


of  modem  Europe,  is  so  peculiarly 
circumstanced,  that  scarcely  anything, 
except  insecurity  of  property  or  a  ty- 
rannical government,  could  materially 
impair  the  prosperity  of  the  industrious 
classes.  1  might,  with  Sismondi,  in- 
sist more  strongly  on  the  case  of  an- 
cient Italy,  » especially  Latium,  that 
Campagna  which  then  swarmed  with 
inhabitants  in  the  very  regions  which 
under  a  contrary  regime  have  become 
uninhabitable  from  malaria.  But  I 
prefer  taking  the  evidence  of  the  same 
writer  on  things  known  to  him  by  per- 
sonal observation. 

"  It  is  especially  Switzerland,"  says 
M.  de  Sismondi,  "  which  should  be  tra- 
versed and  studied  to  judge  of  the 
happiness  of  peasant  proprietors.  It 
is  from  Switzerland  we  learn  that 
agriculture  practised  by  the  very  per- 
sons who  enjoy  its  fruits,  suffices  to 
procure  great  comfort  for  a  very  nu- 
merous population ;  a  great  indepen- 
dence of  character,  arising  from  inde- 
pendence of  position ;  a  great  com- 
merce of  consumption,  the  result  of  the 
easy  circumstances  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, even  in  a  country  whose  climate  is 
rude,  whose  soil  is  but  moderately  fer- 
tile, and  where  late  frosts  and  incon- 
stancy of  seasons  often  blight  the  hopes 
of  the  cultivator.  It  is  impossible  to 
see  without  admiration  those  timber 
houses  of  the  poorest  peasant,  so  vast, 
so  well  closed  in,  so  covered  with 
carvings.  In  the  interior,  spacious 
corridors  separate  the  different  cham- 
bers of  the  numerous  family;  each 
chamber  has  but  one  bed,  which  is 
abundantly  furnished  with  curtains, 
bedclothes,  and  the  whitest  linen; 
carefully  kept  furniture  surrounds  it; 
the  wardrobes  are  filled  with  linen ;  the 
dairy  is  vast,  well  aired,  and  of  exqui- 
site cleanness;  under  the  same  roof 
is  a  great  provision  of  corn,  salt  meat, 
cheese  ana  wood;  in  the  cow-houses 
are  the  finest  and  most  carefully  tended 
cattle  in  Europe ;  the  garden  is  planted 
with  flowers,  both  men  and  women 
are  cleanly  and  warmly  clad,  the  wo- 
men preserve  with  pride  their  ancient 
costume ;  all  carry  in  their  faces  the 
impress  of  health  and  strength.  Let 
other  dations  boast  of  their  opulonoc, 
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Switzerland  may  always  point  with 
pride  to  her  peasants."* 

The  same  eminent  writer  thus  ex- 
presses his  opinions  on  peasant  pro- 
prietorship in  general. 

"  Wherever  we  find  peasant  proprie- 
tors, we  also  find  the  comfort,  security, 
confidence  in  the  futiure,  and  indepen- 
dence, which  assure  at  once  happiness 
and  virtue.  The  peasant  who  with 
his  children  does  all  the  work  of  his 
little  inheritance,  who  pays  no  rent  to 
any  one  above  him,  nor  wages  to  any 
one  below,  who  regulates  his  produc- 
tion by  his  consumption,  who  eats  his 
own  com,  drinks  his  own  wine,  is 
clothed  in  his  own  hemp  and  wool, 
cares  little  for  the  prices  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  for  he  has  little  to  sell  and  little 
to  buy,  and  is  never  ruined  by  revul- 
sions of  trade.  Instead  of  fearing  for 
the  future,  he  sees  it  in  the  colours  of 
hope ;  for  he  employs  every  moment 
not  required  by  the  labours  of  the  year, 
on  something  profitable  to  his  chil- 
dren and  to  future  generations.  A 
few  minutes'  work  suffices  him  to 
plant  the  seed  which  in  a  hundred 
years  will  be  a  large  tree,  to  dig  the 
channel  which  will  conduct  to  him  a 
spring  of  fresh  water,  to  improve  by 
cares  often  repeated,  but  stolen  from 
odd  times,  all  the  species  of  animals 
and  vegetables  which  surround  him.  His 
little  patrimony  is  a  trae  savings  bank, 
always  ready  to  receive  all  his  little 
gains  and  utilize  all  his  moments  of 
leisure.  The  ever-acting  power  of  na- 
ture returns  them  a  hundred-fold.  The 
peasant  has  a  lively  sense  of  the  hap- 
piness attached  to  the  condition  of  a 
proprietor.  Accordingly  he  is  always 
eager  to  buy  land  at  any  price.  He 
pays  more  for  it  than  its  value,  more 
perhaps  than  it  will  bring  him  in ;  but 
IB  he  not  right  in  estimating  highly 
the  advantage  of  having  always  an 
advantageous  investment  for  his  labour, 
witbout  underbidding  in  the  wages- 
market — of  being  always  able  to  find 
bread,  without  the  necessity  of  buying 
it  at  a  scarcity  price  ? 

"  The  peasant  proprietor  is  of  all 
cultivators  the  one  who  gets  most  from 
the  soil,  for  he  is  the  one  who  thinks 
*  Siudici  in  ^qUUcoI  Seonomg,    Easaj  IIL 


most  of  the  future,  and  who  has  been 
most  instructed  by  experience.  He  is 
also  the  one  who  employs  the  human 

Sowers  to  most  advantage,  because 
ividing  his  occupations  among  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  he  reserves 
some  for  every  day  of  the  year,  so  that 
nobody  is  ever  out  of  work.  Of  all 
cultivators  he  is  the  happiest,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  land  nowhere  occu- 
pies, and  feeds  amply  without  becom- 
ing exhausted,  so  many  inhabitants  as 
where  they  are  proprietors.  Finally, 
of  all  cultivators  the  peasant  proprietor 
is  the  one  who  gives  most  encourage- 
ment to  commerce  and  manufactures, 
because  he  is  the  richest."* 

This  picture  of  unwearied  assiduity, 
and  what  may  be  called  affectionate 
interest  in  the  land,  is  borne  out  in 
regard  to  the  more  intelligent  Cantons 
of  Switzerland  by  English  observers. 
"In  walking  anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Zurich,' '  says  Mr.  In^is, 
"  in  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left;, 
one  is  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
industry  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  if  W9 
learn  that  a  proprietor  here  has  a  re* 
turn  of  ten  per  cent,  we  aro  inclined 
to  say,  '  he  deserves  it.'  I  speak  at 
present  of  country  labour,  though  I 

*  And  in  another  work  (Ifew  Principle»  of 
Political  Economy t  book  iii.  cbap.  8)  he  says, 
"When  we  traverse  nearly  the  whole  of 
Switzerland,  and  several  provinces  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  we  need  never  ask,  in 
looking  at  any  piece  of  land,  if  it  belongs  to 
a  peasant  proprietor  or  to  a  farmer.  Tb^ 
intelligent  care,  the  enjoyments  provided 
for  the  labourer,  the  adornment  which  the 
country  has  received  from  his  hands,  are 
clear  indications  of  the  former.  It  is  true 
an  oppressive  government  may  destroy  the 
comfort  and  brutify  the  intelligence  which 
should  be  the  result  of  property;  taxation 
may  abstract  the  best  produce  of  the  fields, 
the  insolence  of  government  officers  may 
disturb  the  security  of  the  peasant,  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  Justice  against  a 
powerful  neighbour  may  sow  discom^ge* 
ment  in  his  mind,  and  in  the  flue  country 
which  has  been  given  back  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Kini;  of  Sardinia,  the  pro* 
prif  tor,  equally  with  the  day-labourer,  wears 
the.  livery  of  indigence."  He  was  here 
speaking  of  Savoy,  where  the  peasants  were 
generally  proprietors,  and,  according  to  au- 
thentic accounts,  extremely  miserable.  But, 
as  M.  de  Sismondi  continues,  **  it  is  in  vain 
to  observe  only  one  of  the  rules  of  political 
economy ;  it  cannot  by  itself  suffice  to  pn>> 
ducegood;  but  at  kart  it  diminiahea  cvtt.** 
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believe  that  in  eyery  kind  of  trade 
also,  tbe  people  of  Zurich  are  remark- 
able for  their  assiduity;  but  in  the 
industry  they  show  in  the  cultivation 
•f  their  land  I  may  safely  say  they  are 
unrivalled.  When  I  used  to  open  my 
casement  between  four  and  five  in  the 
morning  to  look  out  upon  the  lake 
and  the  distant  Alps,  I  saw  the 
labourer  in  the  fields  ;  and  when  I  re- 
turned from  an  evening  walk,  long 
after  sunset,  as  late,  perhaps,  as  hal^ 
past  eight,  there  was  the  labourer, 
movnng  his  grass,  or  tying  up  his 
vines.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
a  field,  a  garden,  a  nedging,  scarcely 
even  a  tree,  a  flower,  or  a  vegetable, 
without  perceiving  proofs  of  the  ex- 
treme care  and  industry  that  are  be- 
stowed upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
If,  for  example,  a  path  leads  through 
or  by  the  side  of  a  field  of  grain,  tne 
com  is  not,  as  in  England,  peimitted 
to  hang  over  the  path,  exposed  to  be 

Eulled  or  trodden  down  by  every  passer- 
y;  it  is  everywhere  Dounded  by  a 
fence,  stakes  are  placed  at  intervals  of 
about  a  yard,  and,  about  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  boughs  of  trees 
are  passed  longitudinally  along.  K 
you  look  into  a  field  towards  even- 
ing, where  there  are  large  beds  of 
cauliflower  or  cabbage,  you  will  find 
that  every  single  plant  has  been 
watered.  In  the  gardens,  which  around 
Zurich  are  extremely  large,  the  most 
punctilious  care  is  evinced  in  every 
production  that  grows.  The  vege- 
tables are  planted  with  seemingly 
mathematical  accuracy ;  not  a  single 
weed  is  to  be  seen,  not  a  single 
stone.  Plants  are  not  earthed  up  as 
with  us,  but  are  planted  in  a  small 
hollow,  into  each  of  which  a  little 
manure  is^  put,  and  each  plant  is 
watered  daily.  Where  seeds  are  sown, 
the  earth  directly  above  is  broken  into 
the  finest  powder ;  every  shrub,  every 
flower  is  tied  to  a  staxe,  and  where 
there  is  wall-fruit,  a  trellice  is  erected 
against  the  wall,  to  which  the  boughs 
are  fastened,  and  there  is  not  o  single 
thing  Uiat  has  not  its  appropriate  rest- 
ing place.*'* 

*  StoUeerland,  fhf  SotOh  qfFroMM,  and  <&« 
«» 1830.  By  H.  D.Inglifl.  YoU  L  ch.  ft. 


Of  one  of  the  remote  valleys  of  the 
High  Alps  the  same  writer  thus  ex- 
presses himself:* — 

"  In  the  whole  of  the  Engadine  the 
land  belongs  to  the  peasantry,  who, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  every  other 
place  where  this  state  of  things  exist, 
vary  greatly  in  the  extent  of  their  pos- 
sessions. .  .  .  Generally  speaking,  an 
Engadine  peasant  lives  entirely  upon 
the  produce  of  his  land,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  few  articles  of  foreign 
growth  required  in  his  family,  such  as 
coffee,  sugar,  and  wine.  Flax  is  grown, 
prepared,  spun,  and  woven,  without 
ever  leaving  his  house.  He  has  alsf. 
his  own  wool,  which  is  converted  into 
a  blue  coat  without  passing  through 
the  hands  of  either  the  dyer  or  the 
tailor.  The  country  is  incapable  of 
greater  cultivation  than  it  has  received. 
AH  has  been  done  for  it  that  industry 
and  an  extreme  love  of  gain  can  de- 
vise. There  is  not  a  foot  of  waste 
land  in  the  Engadine,  the  lowest  part 
of  which  is  not  much  lower  than  the 
top  of  Snowdon.  Wherever  grass  will 
grow,  there  it  is ;  wherever  a  rock  will 
bear  a  blade,  verdure  is  seen  upon  it ; 
wherever  an  ear  of  rye  will  ripen, 
there  it  is  to  be  found.  Barley  and 
oats  have  also  their  appropriate  spots ; 
and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  ripen  a 
little  patch  of  wheat,  the  cultivation  of 
it  is  attempted.  In  no  country  in 
Europe  will  oe  found  so  few  poor  as 
in  the  Engadine.  In  the  village  of 
Suss,  which  contains  about  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  there  is  not  a  single 
individual  who  has  not  wherewithal  to 
live  comfortably,  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual who  is  indebted  to  others  for  one 
morsel  that  he  eats." 

Notwithstanding  the  general  prospe- 
rity of  the  Swiss  peasantry,  this  total 
absence  of  pauperism,  and  (it  may  al- 
most be  said)  of  poverty,  cannot  be 
f>redicated  of  the  whole  country;  the 
argest  and  richest  canton,  that  of 
Berne,  being  an  example  of  the  con- 
trary ;  for  although,  in  the  parts  of  it 
which  are  occupied  by  peasant  pKv- 
prietors,  their  industry  is  as  remark- 
able and  their  ease  and  comfort  as  con« 
spicuoos  as  elsewhere,  the  canton  ri 
*  Ibid.  Ota.  8  and  10. 
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bnrtliened  with  a  nnmerous  pauper 
popnlatioD,  tlirongh  the  operation  of 
the  worst  regulated  system  of  poor-law 
administration  in  Europe,  except  that 
of  England  before  the  new  Poor  Law.* 
Nor  is  Switzerland  in  some  other  re- 
spects a  favourable  example  of  all  that 
peasant  properties  might  effect.  There 
exists  a  series  of  statistical  accounts 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  drawn  up  mostly 
with  great  care  and  intelligence,  con- 
taining detailed  information,  of  tole- 
rably recent  date,  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  land  and  of  the  people. 
From  these,  the  subdivision  appears 
to  be  often  so  minute,  that  it  can 
hardlv  be  supposed  not  to  be  excessive : 
and  the  indebtedness  of  the  proprietors 
in  the  flourishing  canton  of  Zurich 
"borders,"  as  the  writer  expresses  it, 
"  on  the  incredible ;"  so  that  "  only 
the  intensest  industry,  frugality,  tem- 
perance, and  complete  freedom  of  com- 
merce enable  them  to  stand  their 
ground.* 'f  Yet  the  general  conclusion 
deducible  from  these  books  is  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  con- 
currently with  the  subdivision  of  many 
great  estates  whieh  belonged  to  nobles 
or  to  the  cantonal  governments,  there 
has  been  a  striking  and  rapid  improve- 
ment in  ahnost  every  department  of 
agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the  houses, 
the  habits,  and  the  food  of  thepeople. 
The  writer  of  the  account  of  Thiirgau 
goes  so  £Eur  as  to  say,  that  since  the 

*  There  have  been  considerable  changes 
In  the  Poor  Law  administration  and  legisla- 
tion of  the  Canton  of  Berne  since  the  sen- 
tence in  the  text  was  written.  But  I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature 
ando  peration  of  these  changes,  to  speak  more 
particularly  of  them  here. 

t  Historical^  Qeographicdlt  and  Siatistieal 
Picture  qf  Switzerland,  Part  I.  Canton  of 
Zurich.  By  Ceroid  Meyer  Yon  Knonan, 
1834,  pp.  80-1 .  There  are  villages  in  Zurich, 
he  adds,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  pro- 
perty unmortgaged.  It  does  not,  however, 
rollow  that  eadi  individual  proprietor  is 
deeply  hivolved  because  the  aggregate  mass 
of  incumbrances  is  large.  In  the  Canton  of 
Schaffhausen,  for  instance,  it  is  stated  that 
the  landed  properties  are  almost  all  mort- 
gaged, but  rarely  for  more  than  one-half 
their  registered  value  (Part  XII.  Canton 
af  Behqffhaueent  by  Edward  Im-Thum,  1840, 
p.  62),  and  the  mortgages  are  often  for  the 
improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  estate. 
(Part  XYII.  CatOon  <f  ThwrgoM,  by  J.  A. 
Pupikofer,  1837,  p.  208.) 


subdivision  of  the  feudal  estates  into 
peasant  properties,  it  is  not  uncommoa 
tor  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  an  estate 
to  produce  as  much  grain,  and  support 
as  many  head  of  cattle,  as  the  whole 
estate  did  before.* 

§  3.  One  of  the  countries  in  which 
peasant  proprietors  are  of  oldest  date, 
and  most  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the^  population,  is  Norway.  Of  the 
social  and  economical  condition  of  that 
country  an  interesting  account  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Lamg.  His  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  small  landed  pr<^ 
perties  both  there  and  elsewhere,  is 
given  with  great  decision.  I  shiA 
quote  a  few  passages. 

"  If  small^  proprietors  are  not  good 
farmers,  it  is  not  from  the  same  cause 
here  which  we  are  told  makes  them  so 
in  Scotland— indolence  and  want  of  ex- 
ertion. The  extent  to  which  irrigation 
is  carried  on  in  these  glens  and  valleys 
shows  a  spirit  of  exertion  and  co- 
operation "  (I  request  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  point),  "  to  which  the  latter 
can  show  nothing  similar.  Hay  being 
the  principal  winter  support  of  live 
stock,  and  both  it  and  com,  as  well  as 
potatoes,  liable,  from  the  shallow  soil 
and  powerful  reflection  of  sunshine 
from  the  rocks,  to  be  burnt  and  withered 
up,  the  greatest  exertions  are  made  to 
bring  water  from  the  head  of  each  glen, 
along  such  a  level  as  will  give  the 
command  of  it  to  each  farmer  at 
the  head  of  his  fields.  This  is  done  hj 
leading  it  in  wooden  troughs  (the  half 
of  a  tree  roughlv  scooped)  u'om  the 
highest  perennial  stream  among  the 
hills,  through  woods,  across  ravines, 
along  the  rocky,  often  perpendicular, 
sides  of  the  glens,  and  m)m  this  main 
trough  giving  a  lateral  one  to  each 
farmer  in  passing  the  head  of  his  farm. 
He  distributes  this  s'yply  by  moveable 
troughs  among  his  fielGb ;  and  at  this 
season  waters  each  rig  successively 
with  scoops  like  those  used  by  bleachers 
in  watenng  cloth,  lapng  his  trough 
between  every  two  ngs.  One  would 
not  believe,  without  seeing  it,  how 
very  large  an  extent  of  land  is  tra- 
versed expeditiously  by  these  artificial 
•  Thmtgwh  p.  7t. 
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8uowers.  Tlio  extent  of  the  main 
troughs  is  very  gi-eaL  In  one  glen  I 
walked  ten  miles,  and  found  it  troughed 
on  both  sides  :  on  one,  the  chain  is  con- 
tinued down  the  main  valley  for  forty 
miles.*  Those  may  be  bad  farmers 
who  do  such  things ;  but  they  are  not 
indolent,  nor  ignorant  of  the  principle 
of  working  in  concert,  and  keeping  up 
establishments  for  common  benefit. 
They  are  undoubtedly,  in  these  respects, 
fiur  in  advance  of  any  community  of 
cottars  in  our  Highland  glens.  They 
feel  as  proprietors,  who  receive  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  exertions.  The 
excellent  state  of  the  roads  and  bridges 
is  another  proof  that  the  country  is  in- 
habited by  people  who  have  a  common 
interest  to  keep  them  under  repair. 
There  are  no  tolls. ''f 

On  the  effects  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ship on  the  Continent  generally,  the 
same  writer  expresses  himself  as  fol- 

lows.t 

"  If  wc  Usten  to  the  large  farmer,  the 
Bcientific  agriculturist,  the  "  [English] 
"political  economist,  good  farming 
'  must  perish  with  large  farms  ;  the 
very  idea  that  good  farming  can  exist, 
unless  on  large  farms  cultivated  with 

Seat  capital,  they  hold  to  be  absurd, 
raining,   manuring,    economical   ar- 
rangement, cleaning  the  land,  regular 

•  Rcichensperger  (The  Zand  Quegtion) 
quoted  by  Mr.  Kay  (Social  Condition  and 
Education  qf  the  People  in  England  and 
Europe^)  observes,  "  that  the  parts  of  Europe 
where  the  most  extensive  and  costly  plans 
for  watering  the  meadows  and  lands  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
are  those  where  the  lands  are  very  much 
subdivided,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  small 
proprietors.  He  instances  the  plain  round 
Valencia,  several  of  the  southern  depart- 
ments of  France,  particularly  those  of  Vau- 
duse  and  Bouches  du  Rhone,  Lombardy, 
Tuscany,  the  districto  of  Sienna,  Lucca,  and 
Bergamo,  Piedmont,  many  parts  of  Germany, 
ftc.,  in  all  which  parts  of  Europe  the  land  is 
verj  much  subdivided  among  small  proprie- 
tors. In  all  these  parts  great  and  eacpensive 
systems  and  plans  of  general  irrigation  have 
been  carried  out,and  are  nowbeing  supported, 
bjttae  small  proprietors  themselves;  thus 
showing  how  they  are  able  to  accomplish, 
bj  means  of  combination,  work  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  great  quantities  of  capi- 
tal/*   jfcry,!.  126. 

t  Laing,  Journal  of  a  Eesidence  in  Norway ^ 
vp.  36,  37. 

X  Note*  (if  a  TraoOUr,  pp.  299  et  se^q. 


rotations,   valuable    stock  and  implex 
ments,  all  belong  exclusively  to  large 
farms,  worked  by  large  capital,  and  by 
hired  labour.      This  reads  very  well; 
but  if  we  raise  our  eyes  from  their 
books  to  their  fields,  and  coolly  compare 
what  we    see  in    the    best  districts 
farmed  in  large  iarms,  with  what  we 
SCO    in  the  best  distiicts  farmed    in 
small  farms,  we  see,  and  there  is  no 
blinking  the  fact,  better  crops  on  the 
ground  in  Flanders,   East  triesland, 
Holstein,  in  short,  on  the  whole  line  of 
the  arable  land  of  equal  quality  on  the 
Continent,  from  the  Sound  to  Calais, 
than  we  see  on  the  line  of  British  coast 
opposite  to  this  line,  and  in  the  same 
latitudes,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  all 
round  to  Dover.      Minute  labour  on 
small  portions  of  arable  ground  gives 
evidently,  in  equal  soils  and  climate,  a 
superior  productiveness,   where  these 
small  portions  belong  in  property,  as 
in  Flanders,  Holland,  Fnesland,  and 
Ditmarsch  in  Holstein,  to  the  farmer. 
It  is  not  pretended  by  our  agricultural 
writers,  that  our  large  farmers,  even  in 
Berwickshire,   Roxburghshire,    or  the 
Lothians,  approach  to  the  garden-like 
cultivation,  attention  to  manures,  drain- 
age,  and  clean  state  of  the  land,  or 
in  productiveness  from  a  small  space  of 
soil  not  originally  rich,  which  distin- 
guish the  small  farmers  of  Flanders,  or 
their  system.    In  the  best  farmed  parish 
in  Scotland  or  England,  more  land  is 
wasted  in  the  corners  and  borders  of 
the  fields  of  large  farms,  in  the  roads 
through  them,  unnecessarily  wide  be- 
cause they  are  bad,  and  bad  because 
they  are  wide,  in  neglected  commons, 
waste  spots,  useless  belts  and  clumps 
of  sorry  trees,  and  such  unproductive 
areas,  than  would  maintain  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  if  they  were  all  laid  to- 
gether  and    cultivated.      But    large 
capital  applied  to  farming  is  of  course 
only  applied  to  the  very  best  of  the  soils 
of  a  country.  It  cannot  touch  the  small 
unproductive  spots  which  require  moro 
time  and  labour  to  fertilize  them  than 
is  consistent  with  a  quick  return  of 
capital.     But  although  hired  time  and 
labour  cannot  be  applied  beneficially 
to  such  cultivation,  the  owner's  own  time 
aiid  labour  may.    ]p«  is  working  fctf 
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no  higher  tenns  at  first  from  his  land  essentially    connected   with    the  hue. 

than  a  hare  living.    But  in  the  course  bandry  of  small  farmers — all  these  are 

of  generations  fertility  and  value  are  features  in  the  occupation  of  a  country 

produced;   a  better  living,  and  even  by  small  proprietor-farmers,  which  must 

very  improved  processes  ot  husbandry,  make  the  inquirer    pause  before  he 

are  attained.     Furrow  draining,  stall  admits  the  dogma  of  our  land  doctors 

feeding  all  summer,  liquid  manures,  are  at  home,  that  lar^e  farms  worked  by 

universal  in  the  husbandry  of  the  small  hired  labour   and  great    capital  can 

farms  of  Flanders,  Lombardy,  Switzer-  alone  bring   out  the  greatest  produc- 

land.     Our  most  improving  districts  tiveness  of  the  soil   and  furnish  the 

under  large  farms  are  out  beginning  to  greatest  supply  of  the  necessaries  and 

adopt  them.    Dairy  husbandry  even,  conveniences  of  life  to  the  inhabitants 

and  the  manufacture  of  the  largest  of  a  country.'* 
cheeses  by  the  co-operation  of  many 

small  farmers,*  the  mutual  assurance  §  4.  Among  the  many  flonrishing 
of  property  against  fire  and  hail-storms,  regions  of  Germany  in  which  peasant 
by  the  co-operation  of  small  farmers —  properties  prevail,  I  select  the  Palati- 
the  most  scientific  and  expensive  of  nate,  for  the  advantage  of  quoting, 
all  agricultural  operations  in  modem  from  an  English  source,  the  results  of 
times,  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  recent  personal  observation  of  its  agri' 
sugar — the  supply  of  the  European  culture  and  its  people.  Mr.  Howitt, 
markets  with  flax  and  hemp,  by  the  bus-  a  writer  whose  habit  it  is  to  see  all 
bandry  of  small  farmers— the  abund-  English  objects  and  English  socialities 
ance  of  legumes,  fruits,  poultry,  in  the  on  their  brightest  side,  and  who,  in 
usual  diet  even  of  the  lowest  classes  treating  of  the  Ehenish  peasantry, 
abroad,  and  the  total  want  of  such  certainly  does  not  underrate  the  rude- 
variety  at  the  tables  even  of  our  middle  ness  of  their  implements,  and  the  in- 
classes,  and  this  variety  and  abundance  feriority  of  their  ploughing,  neverthe- 
*  The  manner  in  which  the  Sw|m  peasantB  !«!?  shows  that  under  the  invigorating 
combine  to  carry  on  cheesemaklng  by  their  influence  01  the  teeungs  of  propnetor- 
nnited  capital  deserves  to  be  noted.  "  Each  ship,  they  make  up  for  the  imperfeo- 
parish  in  Switzerland  hires  a  man,  generally  fJnns  of  thpir  ar^T^aratiia  bv  fbo  intpn, 
Km  the  district  of  Gruy^re  in  the  canton  of  ^^°^^  r  li,  •  "f  P^.  "^ ,.  ,^^"®  ^^^^^2 
Freyburg,  to  take  care  of  the  herd,  and  make  "1^7  0*  ^'^^^^  application.  1  he  peasant 
the  cheese.  One  cheeseman,  one  pressman  harrows  and  ciears  his  land  till  it  is  in 
or  assistant,  and  one  cowherd,  are  considered  the  nicest  order,  and  it  is  admirable  to 
necessary  for  eve^ forty  cows.  The  ownera  ^j^  ^^  ^  obtains.*'* 
of  the  cows  get  credit  each  of  them,  in  a  book  ,/Vr.,  ^^iw^o  *T**xx.t*  uw  vuvaiuo. 
daily,  for  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  each  '  Ine  peasants  f  are  tlie  great  and 
cow.  The  cheeseman  and  his  assistants  milk  ever-present  objects  of  country  life, 
the  cows,  put  the  milk  all  together,  and  make  They  are  the  great  population  of  th« 
cheese  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  each  \  ■,  xi,  xi.  i 
owner  receives  the  weight  of  cheese  propor-  country,  because  they  themselves  are 
tionable  to  the  quantity  of  milk  his  cows  have  the  possessors.  This  country  IS,  m 
delivered.  By  this  co-operative  plan,  instead  fact,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of 
of  the  small-sized  unmarketable  cheeses  only,  xu^,  V^«««i«  7*  it,  ^ar.^l>M^A  ^«+  a«»^n/« 
which  eaoh  could  produce  out  of  his  three  6r  ™  P^^^f ' ,  -^^  "  parceled  out  among 

four  cows*  milk,  he  has  the  same  weight  in    the  multitude Ihe  peasants  are 

large  marketable  cheese  superior  in  quality,  not,    as   with  U0,    for   the    most  part, 

because  made  by  people  who  attend  to  no  ^tally  cut  off  from  property  in  the  soil 

other  business.    The  cheeseman  and  his  as>  .,        "^    ii.«      .       x  x  ii  '^  j          j^  *     -. 

sistents  are  paid  so  much  per  bead  of  the  they  cultivate,  t»taUv  dependent  on 

cows,  in  money  or  in  cheese,  or  sometimes  the  labour  antrded  by  others— they 

they  hire  the  cows,  and  pay  the  owners  in  gj^  themselves  the  proprietors.     It  is, 

money  or  cheese."--iVb««#  of  a  TraveU^r,  p.  pgyiiaps,  from  this  cause  that  they  are 

861.    A  similar  system  exists  in  the  French  4«'*"»i'«»i  **v**  •'"»«»  v««xo^  vu«»  vwoj  -iw 

Jura.    See,  for  full  detaUs,  Lavergne,  JZimrf  probably    the  most  industrious    pear 

JSoonoM^  of  Franee,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  139  et  seqq.  santry  in  the    world.      They   labou> 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  hi  this  i^oly,  early  and  late,  bwause   they 

Interesting  case  of  combination  of  labour,  is  '^ '           "^                    '                          "^ 

the  confidence  which  it  supposes,  and  which  *  Sural  mnd  Zhmtttio  Jj^ft  qf  Cfermanp, 

experience  must  Justif  J    to  the  Integriliaf  ef  p.  27. 

the  persons  emplayed^  t  Ibid.  p.  4C 

^*  ^ 
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feel  that  they  are  labouring  for  them- 

telves The   German  peasants 

work  hard,  but  they  have  no  actual 
want.  Every  man  has  his  house,  his 
orchard,  his  roadside  trees,  commonly 
go  heavy  with  fruit,  that  he  is  obliged 
to  prop  and  secure  them  all  ways,  or 
they  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  He  has 
Ms  corn-plot,  his  plot  for  mangel- 
wurzel,  for  hemp,  and  so  on.  He  is 
his  own  master ;  and  he,  and  every 
member  of  his  family,  have  the  strongest 
motives  to  labour.  You  see  the  effect 
of  this  in  that  unremitting  diligence 
which  IS  beyond  that  of  the  whole 
world  besides,  and  his  economy,  which 
is  still  greater.  The  Germans,  indeed, 
we  not  so  active  and  lively  as  the 
English.  You  never  see  them  in  a 
bustle,  or  as  though  they  meant  to 
knock  off  a  vast  deal  in  a  little  time. 
,  .  .  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  slow, 
bxit  for  ever  doing.  They  plod  on  from 
dliy  to  day,  and  year  to  year — the 
most  patient,  untirable,  and  persever- 
ing of  animals.  The  English  peasant 
Ib  so  cut  off  from  the  idea  of  property, 
tiiat  he  comes  habitually  to  look  upon 
it  as.  a  thing  from  which  he  is  warned 
by  the  laws  of  the  large  proprietors, 
and  becomes,  in  consequence,  spirit- 
tees,  purposeless The  German 

bauer,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on  the 
ooimtry  as  made  for  him  and  his 
feljow-men.  He  feels  himself  a  man: 
he  has  a  stake  in  the  country,  as  good 
as  that  of  the  bulk  of  his  neighbours ; 
BO  man  can  threaten  him  with  ejec- 
tton,  or  the  workhouse,  so  long  as  he 
is  active  and  economical.  He  walks, 
therefore,  with  a  bold  step ;  he  looks 
you  in  the  face  with  the  air  of  a  free 
iban,  but  of  a  respectful  one." 

Of  their  industry,  the  same  writer 
thus  further  speaks :  "There  is  not  an 
hour  of  the  year  in  which  they  do  not 
find  unceasing  occupation.  In  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  weather 
permits  them  by  any  means  to  get  out 
of  doors,  they  are  always  finding  some- 
thing to  do.  They  carry  out  their 
ihanure  to  their  lands  while  the'  frost 
if  in  them.  If  there  is  not  frost,  they 
are  busy  cleaning  ditches  and  felling 
old  fruit  trees,  or  such  as  do  not  bear 
wall    Such  of  them  as  are  too  poor  to 


lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  wood,  find 
plenty  of  work  in  ascending  into  the 
mountainous  woods,  and  bringing 
thence  fuel.  It  would  astonish  the 
English  common  people  to  seo^ 'the  in- 
tense labour  with  which  the  Germans 
earn  their  firewood.  In  the  depth  of 
fi^st  and  snow,  go  into  any  of  their 
hills  and  woods,  and  there  you  find 
them  hacking  up  stumps,  cutting  off 
branches,  and  gathering,  by  all  means 
which  the  official  wood-police  will 
allow,  boughs,  stakes,  ana  pieces  of 
wood,  which  they  convey  home  with 
the  most  incredible  toil  and  patience.*'* 
After  a  description  of  their  careful  and 
laborious  vineyard  culture,  he  cou- 
tinueSjf  "  In  England,  with  its  great 
quantity  of  grass  lands,  and  its  large 
farms,  so  soon  as  the  grain  is  in,  and 
the  fields  are  shut  up  for  hay  grass,  the 
country  seems  in  a  comparative  state 
of  rest  and  quiet.  But  here  they  are 
everywhere,  and  for  ever,  hoeing  and 
mowing,  planting  and  cuttine,  weed- 
ing and  gathering.  They  have  a 
succession  of  crops  like  a  market- 
gardener.  They  nave  their  carrots, 
poppies,  hemp,  flax,  saintfoin,  lucerne, 
rape,  colewort,  cabbage,  rotabaga, 
black  tumipSi  Swedish  and  white  tur- 
nips, teazles,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
mangel-wurzel,  parsnips,  kidney-beans, 
field-beans  and  peas,  vetches,  Indian 
com,  buckwheat,  madder  for  the  manu- 
facturer, potatoes,  their  great  crop  of 
tobacco,  millet — all,  or  the  greater  part, 
under  the  family  management,  in  their 
own  family  allotments.  They  have 
had  these  things  first  to  sow,  many  of 
them  to  transplant,  to  hoe,  to  weed,  to 
clear  off  insects,  to  top ;  many  of  them 
to  mow  and  gather  in  successive  crops. 
They  have  their  water-meadows,  of 
which  kind  almost  aU  their  meadows 
are,  to  fiood,  to  mow,  and  reflood ; 
watercourses  to  reopen  and  to  make 
anew;  their  early  fruits  to  gathef,  to 
bring  to  market  with  their  green  crops 
of  vegetables;  their  cattle,  sheep, 
calves,  foals,  most  of  them  prisoners, 
and  poultry  to  look. after ;  their  vines, 
as  they  shoot  rampantly  in  the  sum- 

*  Sural  and  Domertie  1^9  9f  Qurman^ 
p.  44.  . 

t  Tbid.  T>.  60. 
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mer  heat,  to  prune,  and  thin  out  the 
leaves  when  they  are  too  thick :  and 
any  one  may  imagine  what  a  scene  of 
incessant  labour  it  is." 

This   interesting    sketch,    to     the 
general  truth  of  which  any  observant 
traveller  in  that  highly  cultivated  and 
populous    region    can    bear   witness, 
accords  with  the  more  elaborate  de- 
lineation by  a  distinguished  inhabitant, 
Professor  Rau,   in  his  little  treatise 
"On  the  Agriculture  of  the  Palati- 
nate."*   Dr.  Rau  bears  testimony  not 
onlv  to  the  industry,  but  to  the  skill 
and   intelligence    of  the    peasantry; 
their  judicious  emplo^ent  of  manures, 
and  excellent  rotation  of  crops;  the 
progressive  improvement  of  their  agri- 
culture for  generations  past,  and  the 
spirit  of  further  improvement  which  is 
Btill  active.     "The  indefatigableness 
of  the  country  people,  who  may  be  seen 
in  activity  aUtne  day  and  all  the  year, 
and  are  never  idle,  because  they  make 
a  good  distribution  of  their  labours, 
and  find "  for  every  interval  of  time  a 
suitable  occupation,  is  as  well  known 
as  their  zeal  is  praiseworthy  in  turning 
to  use  every  circumstance  which  pre- 
sents itselfi  in  seizing  upon  every  use- 
ful novelty  which  offers,  and  even  in 
searching  out  new  and  advantageous 
methods.    One  easily  perceives  that 
the  peasant  of  this  district  has  reflected 
much  on  his  occupation :  he  can  give 
reasons  for  his  modes  of  proceeding, 
even  if  those  reasons  are  not  always 
tenable ;  he  is  as  exact  an  observer  of 
proportions  as  it  is  possible  to  be  from 
memory,  without  the  aid  of  figures :  he 
attends  to  such  general  signs  of  the 
times  as  appear  to  augur  him  either 
benefit  or  hann.*'i' 

The  experience  of  all  other  parts  of 
Germany  is  similar.  "In  Saxony," 
says  Mr.  Kay,  "  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
since  the  peasants  became  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  land,  there  has  been  a 
rapid  and  continual  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  houses,  in  the  manner 
of  living,  in  the  dress  of  the  peasants, 

^  On  the  Agriculture  of  the  Falaiinaie,  and 
parHeidarh/  in  the  territory  ^  Heidelberg. 
By  Dr.  £ari  Heinrich  Bau.  Heidelberg, 
1830. 

t  llau,  pp.  15^  la. 


and  particularly  in  the  culture  of  the 
land.  I  have  twice  walked  through  that 
part  of  Saxony  called  Saxon  Switzeiv 
land,  in  company  with  a  German  guid^ 
and  on  purpose  to  see  the  state  of  the 
villages  and  of  the  farming,  and  1  can 
safely  challenge  contradiction  when  I 
affirm  that  there  is  no  farming  in  all 
Europe  superior  to  the  laboriouriy  care- 
ful cultivation  of  the  valleys  of  that 
part  of  Saxony.    There,  as  m  the  can- 
tons of  Berne,  Vaud,  and  Zurich,  and 
in  the  Rhine  provinces,  the  farms  are 
singularly  flourishing.    They  are  kept 
in  beautifid  condition,  and  are  always 
neat  and  well  managed.    The  ground 
is  cleared  as  if  it  were  a  garden.    No 
hedges    or    brushwood    encumber   it. 
Scarcely  a  rush  or  thistle  or  a  bit  of 
rank  grass  is  to  be  seen.  The  meadows 
are  well  watered  every  spring  with 
liquid  manure,  saved  from  the  drain- 
ings  of  the  farm  yards.    The  grass  is 
so  free   from  weeds  that  the  Saxon 
meadows  reminded  me  more  of  Enghsh 
lawns  than  of  anything  else  I  had  seen. 
The  peasants  enaeavour  to  outstrip  one 
another  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  produce,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  and  in  the  general  cultivation 
of  their  respective  portions.    All  the 
little  proprietors  are  eager  to  find  out 
how  to  farm  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
results ;  they  diligently  seek  after  im- 
provements ;  they  send  their  children 
to  the  agricultural  schools  in  order  to 
fit  them  to  assist  their  fathers ;  and 
each  proprietor  soon  adopts  a  new  im- 
provement introduced  by  any  of  his 
neighbours."*    If   this  be  not  over- 
stated, it  denotes  a  state  of  intelligence 
very  different  not  only  from  that  of 
English     labourers    but    of    English 
farmers. 

Mr.  Kay's  book,  published  in  1850, 
contains  a  mass  of  evidence  gathered 
fr>om  observation  and  inquiries  in  manv 
different  parts  of  Europe,  together  with 
attestations  from  many  distinguished 
writers,  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  pea- 

*  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  qf 
^  People  in  England  and  Europe;  ehowing 
the  EeeuUa  qf  the  Primary  8ehool$t  and  qf 
the  diviiion  ^  Landed  Property  in  Foreign 
Countriee,  Bj  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  M. A.  Bar* 
rister-at-Law,  and  late  Travelling  Bachelor 
of  the  Univendtyof  Camhridae.   x<A«V..vd% 
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sani  pioperties.  Among  the  testiinouies 
which  he  cites  refipecting  their  eflfect 
on  agriculture,  I  select  the  following. 

"  Seichensperger,  himself  an  inhabi- 
tant of  that  part  of  Prussia  where  the  land 
is  the  most  subdivided,  has  published 
a  long  and  very  elaborate  work  to  show 
the  admirable  consequences  of  a  system 
of  freeholds  in  land.  He  expresses  a 
very  decided  opinion  that  not  only  are 
the  gross  products  of  any  given  number 
of  acres  held  and  cultivated  by  small 
or  peasant  proprietors,  greater  than  the 
gross  products  of  an  equal  number  of 
acres  held  by  a  few  great  proprietors, 
and  cultivated  by  tenant  farmers,  but 
that  the  net  products  of  the  former, 
after  deducting  all  the  expenses  of 
cultivation,  are  also  greater  than  the 
net  products  of  the  latter.  ...  He 
mentions  one  fact  which  seems  to  prove 
that  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  countries 
where  the  properties  are  small,  must  be 
rapidly  increasing.  He  says  that  the 
pnce  of  the  land  which  is  divided  into 
email  properties  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
provinces,  is  much  higher,  and  has  been 
rising  much  more  rapidly,  than  the 
price  of  land  on  the  great  estates.  He 
and  Professor  Eau  both  say  that  this 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  small  estates 
would  have  ruined  the  more  recent 
purchasers,  unless  the  productiveness 
of  the  small  estates  had  increased  in 
at  least  an  equal  proportion ;  and  as  the 
small  proprietors  have  been  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  prosperous 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  prices 
they  have  paid  for  their  land,  he  argues, 
with  apparent  justness,  that  this  would 
seem  to  show  that  not  only  the  gross 
profits  of  the  small  estates,  but  the  n^t 
profits  also,  have  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  that  the  net  profits  per 
acre,  of  land,  when  farmed  by  small 
proprietors,  are  greater  than  the  net 
profits  per  acre  of  land  farmed  by  a 
great  proprietor.  He  says,  with  seem- 
ing truth,  that  the  increasing  price  of 
land  in  the  small  estates  cannot  be  the 
mere  effect  of  competition,  or  it  would 
have  diminished  the  profits  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  small  proprietors,  and 
that  this  result  has  not  followed  the 
rise. 

''  Albrecht  Thaeri  another  celebrated 


German  writer  on  the  diffeicnt  systomi 
of  agriculture,  in  one  of  his  later  works 
(Principles  of  Rational  Agriculture) 
expresses  his  decided  conviction,  that 
the  n^t  produce  of  land  is  greater  when 
farmed  by  small  proprietors  than  when 
farmed  by  great  proprietors  or  their 
tenants.  .  .  .  This  opinion  of  Thaer  is 
all  the  more  remarkable,  as,  during  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  EngHsh  systen* 
of  great  estates  and  great  farms." 

Mr.  Kay  adds,  from  his  own  observa« 
tion,  "  The  peasant  farming  of  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  is 
the  most  perfect  and  economical  farm 
ing  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  any 
country."* 

§  5.  But  the  most  decisive  example 
in  opposition  to  the  English  prejudice 
against  cultivation  by  peasant  pro- 
prietors, is  the  case  of  Belgium.  The 
soil  is  originally  one  of  the  worst  in 
Europe.  "The  provinces,"  says  Mr. 
M'Culloch,t  "of  West  and  East 
Flanders,  and  Hainault,  form  a  far- 
stretching  plain,  of  which  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  indicates  the  indefatigable 
care  and  labour  bestowed  upon  its  cul- 
tivation ;  for  the  natural  soil  consists 
almost  wholly  of  barren  sand,  and  its 
great  fertility  is  entirely  the  result  of 
very  skilful  management  and  judicious 
application  of  various  manures.' '  There 
exists  a  carefully  prepared  and  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  Flemish  Husbandry, 
in  the  Farmer's  Series  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledpje. 
The  writer  observes, J  that  the  Flemish 
agriculturists  "  seem  to  want  nothing 
but  a  space  to  work  upon :  whatever  be 
the  quality  or  texture  of  the  soil,  in 
time  they  will  make  it  produce  some 
thing.  The  sand  in  the  Campine  can 
be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  sands 
on  the  sea-shore,  which  thev  probably 
were  originally.  It  is  highly  interest- 
ing to  follow  step  by  step  the  progress 
of  improvement.  Here  you  see  a  cot- 
tage and  rude  cow-shed  erected  on  a 
spot  of  the  most  unpromising  aspect. 
The  loose  white  sand  blown  info  irro- 

•  Kay,  i.  118-8. 

t  QeographioalDietionant,  art. "  Belgium*" 

t  Pp.  11-14 
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gular  mounds  is  only  kept  together  by 
the  roots  of  the  heath :  a  small  spot 
only  is  levelled  and  surrounded  by  a 
ditch:  part  of  this  is  covered  with 
young  broom,  part  is  planted  with  po- 
tatoes, and  perhaps  a  small  patch  of 
diminutive  clover  may  show  itself:"  but 
manures,  both  solid  and  liquid,  are  col- 
lecting, "  and  this  is  the  nucleus  from 
which,  in  a  few  years,  a  little  farm  will 
spread  around.  .  .  .  K  there  is  no 
manure  at  hand,  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  sown,  on  pure  sand,  at  first,  is 
broom :  this  grows  in  the  most  barren 
soils ;  in  three  years  it  is  fit  to  cut,  and 

E reduces  some  return  in  fagots  for  the 
akers  and  brickmakers.  The  leaves 
which  have  fallen  have  somewhat  en- 
riched the  soil,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
roots  have  given  a  certain  degree  of 
compactness.  It  may  now  be  ploughed 
and  sown  with  buckwheat,  or  even  with 
rye  without  manure.  By  the  time  this 
is  reaped)  some  manure  may  have  been 
collected,  and  a  regular  course  of  crop- 
ping may  begin.  As  soon  as  clover  and 
potatoes  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  cows 
and  make  manure,  the  improvement 
goes  on  rapidly ;  in  a  few  years  the  soil 
undergoes  a  complete  change:  it  be- 
comes mellow  and  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  enriched  by  the  vegetable  matter 
afforded  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
roots  of  clover  and  other  plants.  .  .  . 
After  the  land  has  been  gradually 
brought  into  a  good  state,  ana  is  culti- 
vated in  a  regular  manner,  there  ap- 
pears much  less  difiference  between  the 
soils  which  have  been  originally  good, 
and  those  which  have  been  made  so 
by  labour  and  industry.  At  least  the 
crops  in  both  appear  more  nearly  alike 
at  harvest,  than  is  the  case  in  soils  of 
difierent  qualities  in  other  countries. 
This  is  a  great  proof  of  the  excellency 
of  the  Flemish  system ;  for  it  shows 
that  the  land  is  m  a  constant  state  of 
improvement,  and  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  soil  is  compensated  by  greater 
attention  to  tillage  and  manuring, 
especially  the  latter." 

The  people  who  labour  thus  intensely, 
because  labouring  for  themselves,  have 
practised  for  centuries  those  principles 
of  rotation  of  crops  and  economy  of 
BDAnares,  wVich  in  England  are  counted 


among  modem  discoveries:  and  even 
now  the  superiority  of  their  agriculture, 
as  a  whole,  to  that  of  England,  is  ad- 
mitted by  competent  judges.  "The 
cultivation  of  a  poor  light  soil,  or  a 
moderate  soil,"  says  the  writer  last 
quoted,*  "is  generally  superior  in 
Flanders  to  that  of  the  most  improved 
farms  of  the  same  kind  in  Britain.  We 
surpass  the  Flemish  farmer  greatly  in 
capital,  in  varied  implements  of  tillage, 
in  the  choice  and  breeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep,"  (though,  according  to  the  sam© 
authority,t  they  are  much  "  before  us 
in  the  feeding  of  their  cows,")  "  and 
the  British  farmer  is  in  general  a  man 
of  superior  education  to  the  Flemish 
peasant.  But  in  the  minute  attention 
to  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  in  the  ma- 
nagement and  application  of  manures 
of  different  kinds,  in  the  judicious  suc- 
cession of  crops,  and  especia.ly  in  the 
economy  of  land,  so  that  every  part  of 
it  shall  be  in  a  constant  stato  of  pro- 
duction, we  have  still  something  to 
learn  from  the  Flemings,"  and  not  from 
an  instructed  and  enterprising  Fleming 
here  and  there,  but  from  the  general 
practice. 

Much  of  the  most  highly  cultivated 
part  of  the  country  consists  of  peasant 
properties,  managed  by  the  proprietors, 
always  either  wholly  or  partly  by  spade 
industry .|  "When  the  land  is  culti- 
vated entirely  by  the  spade,  and  no 
horses  are  kept,  a  cow  is  kept  for  every 
three  acres  of  land,  and  entirely  fed  on 
artificial  grasses  and  roots.  This  mode 
of  cultivation  is  principally  adopted  in 
the  Waes  district,  where  properties  are 
very  small.  All  the  labour  is  done  by 
the  different  members  of  the  family;" 
children  soon  beginning  "to  assist  in 
various  minute  operations,  according  to 
their  age  and  strength,  such  as  weed- 
ing, hoeing,  feeding  the  cows.  K  they 
can  raise  rye  and  wheat  enough  to 
make  their  bread,  and  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  and  clover,  for  the  cows, 
they  do  well ;  and  the  produce  of  the 
sale  of  their  rape-seed,  tneir  flax,  their 
hemp,  and  their  butter,  after  deducting 
the  expense  of  manure  purchased,  whicE 

*  Flemi$h  SuMbandrjft  p.  S. 

t  Ibid.  p.  13. 

%  Ibid.,  pp.  73  et  M^ 
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is  always  considerable,  gives  them  a 
very  good  profit.  Suppose  the  whole 
extent  of  the  land  to  be  six  acres,  which 
is  not  an  uncommon  occupation,  and 
which  one  man  can  manage;"  then 
(after  describing  the  cultivation),  "if 
a  man  with  his  wife  and  three  yoimg 
children  are  considered  as  equal  to 
three  and  a  half  grown  up  men,  the  fa- 
mil  v  will  require  thirty-mne  bushels  of 
gram,  forty-nine  bushels  of  potatoes,  a 
fat  hog,  and  the  butter  and  milk  of  one 
cow :  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  will 
produce  the  grain  and  potatoes,  and 
allow  some  com  to  finish  the  fattening 
of  the  hog,  which  has  the  extra  butter- 
milk :  another  acre  in  clover,  carrots, 
and  potatoes,  together  with  the  stubble 
turmps,  will  more  than  feed  the  cow; 
consequentiy  two  and  a  half  acres  of 
land  IS  sumcient  to  feed  this  family, 
and  the  produce  of  the  other  three  and 
a  half  may  be  sold  to  pay  the  rent  or 
the  interest  of  purchase-money,  wear 
and  tear  of  implements,  extra  manure, 
and  clothes  for  the  family.  But  these 
acres  are  the  most  profitable  on  the 
farm,  for  the  hemp,  flax,  and  colza  are 
included ;  and  by  having  another  acre 
in  clover  and  roots,  a  second  cow  can 
be  kept,  and  its  produce  sold.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, how  a  family  can  live  and  thrive 
on  six  acres  of  moderate  land."  After 
showing  by  calculation  that  this  extent 
of  land  can  be  cultivated  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  by  the  family  without 
any  aid  from  hired  labour,  the  writer 
continues,  "  In  a  farm  of  ten  acres  en- 
tirely cultivated  by  the  spade,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  man, and  a  woman  to  the 
members  of  the  family  will  render  all 
the  operations  more  easy;  and  with  a 
horse  and  cart  to  carry  out  the  manure, 
and  brin^  home  the  produce,  and  occa- 
sionally draw  the  harrows,  j^ite^n  acres 
may  be  very  well  cultivated.  . . .  Thus 
it  will  be  seen,"  (this  is  the  result  of 
some  pages  of  details  and  calculations,*) 
**  that  by  spade  husbandry,  an  industri- 
ous man  with  a  small  capital,  occupying 
only  fifteen  acres  of  good  light  land, 
may  not  only  live  and  bring  up  a  fa- 
mily, paying  a  good  rent,  but  may  accu- 
mulate a  considerable  sum  in  the  course 

*  Wlemiih  Mutbtmdrjf,  p.  81. 


of  his  life.*'  But  the  indefatigable  in* 
dustry  by  which  he  accomplishes  thi% 
and  of  wnich  so  large  a  portion  is  ex- 
pended not  in  the  mere  cultivation,  but 
m  the  improvement,  for  a  distant  re- 
turn, of  the  soil  itself — ^has  that  indus- 
trj  no  connexion  with  not  paying  rent? 
Could  it  exist,  without  presupposing, 
at  least,  a  virtually  permanent  tenure  ? 

As  to  their  mode  of  living,  "the 
Flemish  farmers  and  labourers  live 
much  more  economically  than  the  same 
class  in  England:  they  seldom  eat 
meat,  except  on  Simdays  and  in  har- 
vest: buttermilk  and  potatoes  with 
brown  bread  is  their  daily  food."  It 
is  on  this  kind  of  evidence  that  English 
travellers,  as  they  hurry  through  Eu- 
rope, pronounce  the  peasantry  of  evefjr 
Continental  country  poor  and  miserable, 
its  agricultural  and  social  system  a 
failure,  and  the  English  the  only  regime 
under  which  labourers  are  well  off.  It 
is,  truly  enough,  the  only  regime  under 
which  labourers,  whether  well  off  or 
not,  never  attempt  to  be  better.  So 
little  are  English  labourers  accustomed 
to  consider  it  possible  that  a  labourer 
should  not  spend  all  he  earns,  that  they 
habitually  mistake  the  signs  of  eco- 
nomy for  those  of  poverty.  Observe 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  pheno- 
mena. 

"Accordingly  they  are  graduaUy 
acquiring  capital,  and  their  great  am- 
bition is  toTiave  land  of  their  own. 
They,  eagerly  seize  every  opportunity 
of  purchasing  a  small  farm,  and  the 
price  is  so  raised  by  competition,  that 
land  pays  little  more  than  two  per  cent 
interest  for  the  purchase  money.  Large 

Sroperties  gradually  disappear,  and  are 
ivided  into  small  portions,  which  sell 
at  a  high  rate.  But  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  population  is  continually 
increasing,  being  rather  diffused  througn 
the  masses  than  accumulated  in  indi- 
viduals." 

With  facts  like  these,  known  and 
accessible,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
to  find  the  case  of  Flanders  referred  to 
not  in  recommendation  of  peasant  pro- 
perties, but  as  a  warning  against  them ; 
on  no  better  ground  than  a  presumptive 
excess  of  population,  inferred  from  the 
distress  which  existed  among  the  pea- 
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santiy  of  Brabant  and  East  Flaodeirs 
in  the  disastrous  year  1846-47.  The 
evidence  which  I  have  cited  from  a 
writer  conversant  with  the  euhjebt,  and 
having  no  economical  theory  to  sup- 
port, shows  that  the  distiJess,  whatever 
may  have  bpen  its  ^dveifity,  arose  from 
no  insufficiency  in  these  little  properties 
to  supply  abundantly,  in  any  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  wants  of  all  whom 
they  have  to  maintain.  It  arose  from 
the  essential  condition  to  which  those 
are  subject  who  employ  land  of  their 
own  in  growing  their  own  food,  namely, 
that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
mudt  be  borne  by  themselves,  and  can- 
noj^,  as. in  the  case  of  large  farmers,  be 
shifted  from  them  to  the  consumer. 
AVhen  we  remember  the  season  of  1846, 
a  partial  failure  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
ajid  an  almost  total  one  of  the  potato, 
it  is.  no  wondei'  that  in  so  unusual  a 
calamity  the  produce  of  six  acres,  half 
of  them  sown  with  flax,  hemp,  or  oil 
seeds,  should  fall  short  of  a  year's  pro- 
vision for  a  family.  But  we  are  not  to 
contrast  the  distressed  Flemish  peasant 
with  an  Engh'sh  capitalist  who  faims 
several  hundred  acres  of  land.  If  the 
peasant  were  an  Englishman,  he  would 
not  be  that  capitalist,  but  a  day-la- 
bourer under  a  capitalist.  And  is  there 
no  distress,  in  times  of  dearth,  among 
day-labourers?  Was  there  none,  that 
year,  in  countries  where  small  proprie- 
tors and  small  farmers  are  unknown  ? 
I  am  aware  of  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  distress  was  greater  in  Bel- 
gium, than  corresponds  to  the  propor- 
tional extent  of  the  failure  of  crops 
compared  with  other  countries.* 

§  6.  The  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
operation  of  peasant  properties  in  the 
Channel  Islands  is  of  so  decisive  a  cha- 
racter, that  I  cannot  help  adding  to 
the  numerous  citations  already  made, 

*  As  much  of  the  distress  lately  complained 
of  in  Belgium,  as  partakes  in  any  degree  of  a 
permanent  character,  appears  to  be  almost 
confined  to  the  portion  of  the  population 
who  carry  on  manufacturing  labour,  either 
by  itself  or  in  coi\j  unction  with  agricultural ; 
and  to  be  occasioned  by  a  diminished  demand 
for  Belgic  manufactures. 

To  the  preceding  testimonies  respecting 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  may 


part  of  a  description  of  the  eoonomical 
condition  of  those  islaAds,  by  a  writer 
who  combines  personal  cibservation 
with  an  attentive  study  of  tl^e.  it^fonjaa^ 
tion  afforded,  by  others.  .  Mr.  William 
Thornton,  in  hjs".Ple|i'jfor... Peasant 
Proprietors,"  a  book  which  by  the.  e;?;- 
cellence  both  of  its  Materials  and  of  itf 
execution,  deserves  to  be  regarded  a^ 
the  standard  work  on  that  side  of  tk^ 
question,  speaks  of  the  island  of  Guej:i^ 
sey  in  the  following  terms :  '*  Not  eV^ft 
in  England  is  nearly  so  larg^  a  .q^M4ir 
tity  of  produce  sent  to  mariet  j[^n>-> 
tract  of  such  limited  extent. .  This  of 
itself  might  prove  that  the!  oultivat^ti 
must  be  far  removed  above  povjerfy,  iag 
being  absolute  owners  of  all  the  pror 
duce  raised  by  them,  they  of  coursi^  wH 
only  what  they  do  not  themselvejj  ;x% 
quire.  But  the  satisfactorinesd  of  th^ 
condition  is  apparent  to  every  observer. 
'The  happiest  community,'  says  Mtf 
Hill,  '  which  it  has  ev'er.  ibe^a  my  Ipt 
to  fall  in  with,  is  to  be  found  in  this 
little  island  of  Guernsey.*  *  No  matter,' 
says  Sir  George  Head,  *  to  what  point 
the  traveller  may  choose  to  bend  his 
way,  comfort  everywhere  prevails.* 
AVhat  most  surprises  the  English  vi- 
sitor in  his  first  walk  or  drive  beyond 
the  bounds  of  St.  Peter's  Port,  is  the 
appearance  of  the  habitations  with 
which  the  landscape  is  thickly  studded. 
Many  of  them  are  such  as  in  his  own 
country  would  belong  to  persons  of 
middle  rank ;  but  he  is  puzzled  to  guess 
what  sort  of  people  live  in  the  others, 
which,  though  in  general  not  large 
enough  for  farmers,  are  almost  invari- 
ably much  too  good  in  every  respect  for 

day  laboiu-ers Literally,  in  the 

whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fishermen's  huts,  there  is  not  one 
so  mean  as  to  be  likened  to  the  ordinary 
habitation  of  an  English  farm  labourer. 
'Look,'   says  a  late  Bailiff  of 

be  added  the  following  from  Niebuhr,  re 
specting  the  Soman  Campagna.  In  a  letter 
from  Tivoli,  he  says,  "  Wherever  you  find 
hereditary  farmers,  or  small  proprietors, 
there  you  also  find  industry  and  honesty.  I 
believe  that  a  man  who  would  employ  a  large 
fortune  in  establishing  small  freeholds  might 
put  an  end  to  robbery  in  the  mountain 
districts."— it/e  and  L«tier$  <{f  Niebuhr,  toU 
ii.  p.  149. 
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GuemseT,  Mr.  De  L'Isle  Brock,  *at 
the  Iioyels  of  the  English,  and  compare 
them  with  the  cottoges  of  our  pea- 
santry.' ....  Beggars  are  utterly  un- 
known  Pauperism,    able-bodied 

pauperism  at  least,  is  nearly  as  rare  ai 
mendicancy.  The  Savings  Banks  ac- 
counts also  bear  witness  to  the  general 
abundance  eiyoyed  by  the  labouring 
classes  of  Guernsey.  In  the  year  1841, 
there  were  in  England,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  fifteen  millions,  less 
than  700,000  depositors,  or  one  in  every 
twenty  persons,  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  deposits  was  SOL  In 
Guernsey,  in  the  same  year,  out  of  a 
population  of  26,000  the  number  of  de- 
positors was  1920,  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  deposits  40^."*  The 
evidence  as  to  Jersey  and  Aldemey  is 
of  a  similar  character. 

Of  the  efficiency  and  productiveness 
of  agriculture  on  the  small  properties 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  Mr.  Thornton 
produces  ample  evidence,  the  result  of 
which  he  sums  up  as  follows :  '*  Thus 
it  appears  that  m  the  two  principal 
Channel  Islands,  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation is,  in  the  one  twice,  and  in  the 
other,  three  times,  as  dense  as  in  Bri- 
tain, there  being  in  the  latter  country 
only  one  cultivator  to  twenty-two  acres 
of  cultivated  land,  while  in  Jersey  there 
is  one  to  eleven,  and  in  Guernsey  one 
to  seven  acres.  Yet  the  agriculture  of 
these  islands  maintains,  besides  culti- 
Tators,  non-agricultural  populations, 
respectively  four  and  five  times  as 
dense  as  that  of  Britain.  This  differ- 
ence does  not  arise  from  any  superi- 
ority of  soil  or  climate  possessed  bj  the 
Channel  Islands,  for  tne  former  is  na- 
turally rather  poor,  and  the  latter  is 
not  better  than  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England.  It  is  owing  entirely 
to  the  assiduous  care  of  the  farmers, 
and  to  the  abundant  use  of  manure."t 
"  In  the  year  1837,"  he  says  in  another 
place,  J  "  the  average  yiela  of  wheat  fn 
the  large  farms  of  England  was  only 
twenty-one  bushels,  and  the  highest 
average  for  any  one  county  was  no 
more  than  twenty-six  bushels.     The 

•  A  TUa  for  Peasant  FroprUton,     Bjr 
WiUUm  Thomas  Thornton,  pp.  99~10i. 
t  Ibid.  p.  83. 
X  Ibid.  p.  9. 
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highest  average  since  claimed  for  the 
whole  of  England,  is  thirty  bushela 
In  Jersey,  where  the  average  size  of 
farms  is  only  sixteen  acres,  the  average 
produce  of  wheat  per  acre  was  stated 
by  Inglis  in  1834  to  be  thifty-siz 
bushels;  but  it  is  proved  by  official 
tables  to  have  been  fortv  bushels  in 
the  five  years  ending  with  1833.  In 
Guernsey,  where  farms  are  still 
smaller,  four  r[uarters  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  Inglis,  is  considered  a  good, 
but  still  a  very  common  crop."  "Thirty 
shillings*  an  acre  would  be  thoutjht  in 
England  a  very  fair  rent  for  middling 
land ;  but  in  the  Channel  Islands,  it  is 
only  very  inferior  land  that  would  not 
let  for  at  least  42." 

§  7.  It  is  from  France,  that  im- 
pressions unfavourable  to  peasant  pro- 
perties are  generally  drawn ;  it  is  in 
France  that  the  system  is  so  often  as- 
serted to  have  brought  forth  its  fruit 
in  the  most  wretched  possible  agricul- 
ture, and  to  be  rapidly  reducing,  if  not 
to  have  alrcady  reduced,  the  peasantry, 
by  subdivision  of  land,  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  general  prevalence  of  impres- 
sions 80  much  the  reverse  of  truth. 
The  agriculture  of  France  was 
wretched,  and  the  peasantry  in  great 
indigence,  before  the  Revolution.  At 
that  time  they  were  not,  so  universally 
as  at  present,  landed  proprietors.  There 
were,  however,  consiacrable  districts  of 
France  where  the  land,  even  then,  was 
to  a  great  extent  the  property  of  the 
peasantry,  and  among  these  were 
many  of  the  most  conspicuous  excep- 
tions to  the  general  bad  agriculturo 
and  to  the  general  poverty.  An  au- 
thority, on  this  point,  not  to  be  dis- 
puted, is  Arthur  Young,  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  small  farms,  the  coryphaeus 
of  the  modem  English  school  ot  agri- 
culturists ;  who  yet,  travelling  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  France  in  1787, 
1788,  and  1789,  when  he  finds  remark- 
able excellence  of  cultivation,  never 
hesitates  to  ascribe  it  to  peasant  pro- 
perty.    "Leaving  Sauve,     says  he,t 

•  A  Flea  for  Peasani  Proprietors,  p.  82. 
t  Arthur    Yonng^s    Travels    in   Francs^ 
vol.  i.  p.  fiO. 
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'  I  was  much  struck  with  a  large  a  nine  years  lease  of  a  gaitlen,  and  be 
tract  of  land,  seemingly  nothing  but  will  convert  it  into  a  desert.'' 
huge  rocks;  yet  most  of  it  enclosed  In  his  description  of  the  country  at 
and  planted  with  the  most  industrious  the  foot  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  he 
attention.  Every  man  has  an  olive,  a  speaks  no  longer  from  surmise,  but 
mulberry,  an  almond,  or  a  peach  tree,  from  knowledge.  "  Take*  the  road  to 
and  vines  scattered  among  them ;  so  Moneng,  and  come  presently  to  a  scene 
that  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  which  was  so  new  to  me  in  France, 
the  oddest  mixture  of  these  plants  and  that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own 
bulging  rocks,  that  can  be  conceived,  eyes.  A  succession  of  many  well- 
The  inhabitants  of  this  village  deserve  built,  tight,  and  comfortabh  farmine 
encouragement  for  their  industry ;  and  cottages  built  of  stone  and  covered 
if  I  were  a  French  minister  they  should  with  tiles ;  each  having  its  little  gar- 
have  it.  They  would  soon  turn  all  the  den,  enclosed  by  dipt  thorn-hedges, 
deserts  around  them  into  gardens,  with  plenty  of  peach  and  other  fruit- 
Such  a  knot  of  active  husbandmen,  trees,  some  fine  oaks  scattered  in  the 
who  turn  their  rocks  into  scenes  of  hedges,  and  young  trees  nursed  up 
fertility,  because  I  suppose  their  ovm,  with  so  much  care,  that  nothing  but 
would  do  the  same  by  the  wastes,  if  the  fostering  attention  of  the  owner 
animated  by  the  same  omnipotent  could  effect  anything  like  it.  To 
principle."  Again:*  "Walk  to  Ros-  every  house  belongs  a  farm,  per- 
sendai,"  (near  Dunkirk)  "where  M.  fectly  well  enclosed,  with  grass  dot- 
le  Bnm  has  an  improvement  on  the  ders  mown  and  neatly  kept  around 
Dunes,  which  he  very  obliginglv  showed  the  corn-fields,  with  gates  to  pass 
me.  Between  the  town  and  that  place  from  one  enclosing  to  another.  There 
is  a  great  number  of  neat  little  houses,  are  some  parts  of  England  (where 
built  each  with  its  garden,  and  one  or  small  yeomen  still  remain)  that  re- 
two  fields  enclosed,  of  most  wretched  semble  this  country  of  Beam ;  but 
blowing  dune  sand,  naturally  as  white  we  have  very  little  that  is  equal  to 
as  snow,  but  improved  by  industry,  what  I  have  seen  in  this  ride  of  twelve 


the    greatest   exertion   in    irrigation  occasion  a  vicious  and  miserable  popu- 

which  I  had  yet  seen  in  France  ;  and  lation.    An  air  of  neatness,  warmth, 

then  passed  by  some  steep  mountains,  and  comfort  breathes  over  the  whole, 

highly  cultivated  in  terraces.     Much  It  is  visible  in  their  new-built  houses 

watering  at  St.  Lawrence.  The  scenery  and  stables ;  in  their  little  gardens ;  in 

very   interesting  to  a  farmer.    From  their  hedges;  in  l^e  courts  before  their 

Gauge,    to   the   mountain  of   rough  doors ;  even    in    the  coops  for  their 

ground  which  I  crossed,  the  ride  has  poultry,  and  the  sties  for  their  hogs, 

been  the  most  interesting  which  I  have  A  peasant  does  not  think  of  rendering 

taken  in  France ;   the  efforts  of  in-  his  pig  comfortable,  if  his  own  happi- 

dustry  the  most  vigorous ;  the  anima-  ness  hang  by  the  thread  of   a  nine 

tion  the  most  lively.    An  activity  has  years'  lease.     We  are  now  in  B^am, 

been  here,  that  has  swept  away  all  within  a  few  miles  of  the  cradle  of 

difficulties  before  it,  and  has  clothed  Henry   IV.      Do  they  inherit    these 

the  very  rocks  with  verdure.    It  would  blessings  from  that  good  prince  ?    The 

be  a  disgrace  to  common  sense  to  ask  benignant  genius  of  that  good  monarch 

the  cause  ;  the  enjoyment  of  property  seems  to  reign  still  over  the  country ; 

must  have  done  it.    Give  a  man  the  each  peasant  has  the  fowl  in  the  pot." 

secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  He  frequently  notices  the  excellence 

he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden ;  give  him  of  the  agriculture^ of  French  Flanders, 

.  ,    ,        „       .     m      T     •     «  where  the  farmg  "  are  all  small,  and 
•  Arthur    Young  s    TrJvcIs    •«  France,  ,      .     ^ 

ro\.  i,  p.  88.  •  Arthur    Young*!    Travels    tn  France, 

t  Ibid.  p.  61.  vol.1. 
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much  in  the  hands  of  little  proprie  tors."* 
In  the  I'ays  de  Caux,  also  a  country  of 
small  properties,  the  agriculture  was 
miflerable ;  of  which  his  explanation 
was,  that  it  "is  a  manufacturing 
country,  and  farming  is  hut  a  secon- 
dary pursuit  to  the  cotton  fabric,  which 
spreads  over  the  whole  of  it."f  The 
same  district  is  still  a  seat  of  manu- 
factures, and  a  country  of  small  pro- 
prietors, and  is  now,  whether  we  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  the  crops  or 
from  the  omcial  returns,  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  in  France.  In  "  Flan- 
ders, Alsace,  and  part  of  Artois,  as 
well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne, 
France  possesses  a  husbandry  equal  to 
our  own."J  Those  countries,  and  a 
considerable  pai-t  of  Quercy,  "  are  cul- 
tivated more  like  gardens  than  farms. 
Beyhaps  they  are  too  much  like  gar- 
dens, from  the  smallness  of  properties.  "§ 
In  those  districts  the  admirable  rota- 
tion of  crops,  BO  long  practised  in  Italy, 
but  at  that  time  generally  neglected 
in  France,  was  already  universal. 
"The  rapid  succession  of  crops,  the 
harvest  of  one  being  but  the  signal  of 
isowing  immediately  for  a  second,"  (the 
same  fact  which  strikes  all  observers 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ehine,)  "can 
scarcely  be  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion: and  this  is  a  point,  perhaps,  of 
all  others  the  most  essential  to  good 
husbandry,  when  such  crops  are  so 
justly  distributed  as  we  generally  find 
them  in  these  provinces ;  cleaning  and 
ameliorating  ones  being  made  the 
preparation  for  such  as  foul  and  ex- 
haust." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  Arthur  ifoung's  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  peasant  properties  is  uni- 
formly favourable.  In  Lorraine,  Cham- 
pa^e,  and  elsewhere,  he  finds  the 
agriculture  bad,  and  the  small  pro- 
prietors very  miserable,  in  consequence, 
as  he  says,  of  the  extreme  subdivision 
of  the  land.  His  opinion  is  thus  summed 
up  :|| — "  Before  I  travelled,  I  conceived 
that  small  farms,  in  property,  were 
verv  susceptible  of  good  cultivation; 
and  that  the  occupier  of  such,  having 

♦  Young,  pp.  322—4. 

t  Ibid.  p.  326.         t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  357. 

S  Ibid.  p.  364.  U  Ibid.  p.  412. 
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no  rent  to  pay,  might  be  sufficiently  at 
his  ease  to  work  improvements,  and 
carry  on  a  vigorous"  nusbandry ;  but 
what  I  have  seen  in  France,  has 
greatly  lessened  my  good  opinion  of 
thein.  In  Flanders,  I  saw  excellent 
husbandry  on  properties  of  30  to  100 
acres ;  but  we  seldom  find  here  such 
small  patches  of  property  as  are  common 
in  other  provinces.  In  Alsace,  and 
on  the  Garonne,  that  is,  on  soils  of 
such  exuberant  fertility  as  to  demand 
no  exertions,  some  small  properties 
also  are  well  cultivated.  In  Beam,  I 
passed  through  a  region  of  little  farmers, 
whose  appearance,  neatness,  ease,  ana 
happiness  charmed  me ;  it  was  what 
property  alone  could,  on  a  small  scale, 
effect ;  but  these  were  by  no  means 
contemptibly  small ;  they  are,  as  I 
judged  by  the  distance  from  house  to 
house,  from  40  to  80  acres.  Except 
these,  and  a  very  few  other  instances, 
I  saw  nothing  respectable  on  small 
properties,  except  a  most  unremitting 
industry.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to 
impress  on  the  reader's  mind,  that 
though  the  husbandry  I  met  with,  in 
a  great  variety  of  instances  on  little 
properties,  was  as  bad  as  can  be  well 
conceived,  yet  the  industry  of  the  pos- 
sessors was  so  conspicuous,  and  so 
meritorious,  that  no  commendations 
would  be  too  great  for  it.  It  was 
sufficient  to  prove  that  property  in 
land  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  active 
instigator  to  severe  and  incessant 
labour.  And  this  truth  is  of  such 
force  and  extent,  that  I  know  no  way 
so  sure  of  carrying  tillage  to  a  moun- 
tain top,  as  by  permitting  the  adjoin- 
ing villagers  to  acquire  it  in  property ; 
in  fact,  we  see  that  in  the  mountains 
of  Languedoc,  &c.,  they  have  con- 
veyed earth  in  baskets,  on  their  backs, 
to  form  a  soil  where  nature  had  denied 
it." 

The  experience,  therefore,  of  this 
celebrated  agriculturist,  and  apostle  of 
the  grande  culture^  may  be  said  to  be, 
that  the  effect  of  small  properties,  cul- 
tivated by  peasant  proprietors,  is  ad- 
mirable when  they  are  not  too  small : 
so  small,  namely,  as  not  fully  to  occupy 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  family ; 
for  he    ufton    complains,  with  greal 
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apparent  reason,  of  the  quantity  of 
idle  time  which  the  peasantry  had  on 
their  hands  when  tne  land  was  in 
very  small  portions,  notwithstanding 
the  ardour  with  which  they  toiled  to 
improve  their  Httle  patrimony,  in  every 
way  which  their  knowledge  or  ingenuity 
comd  suggest.  He  recommends,  ac- 
cordingly, that  a  limit  of  subdivision 
should  he  fixed  by  law;  and  this  is 
by  no  means  an  indefensible  proposi- 
tion in  countries,  if  such  there  are, 
where  division,  having  already  gone 
farther  than  the  state  of  capital  and 
the  nature  of  the  staple  articles  of  cul- 
tivation render  advisable,  still  con- 
tinues progressive.  That  each  peasant 
should  have  a  patch  of  land,  even  in 
full  property,  if  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
support  him  in  comfort,  is  a  system 
withall  the  disadvantages,  and  scarcely 


any  of  the  benefits,  of  small  properties; 
since  he  must  either  live  ir.  indigence 
on  the  produce  of  his  land,  or  depend 
as  habitually  as  if  he  had  no  landed 

f)Ossessions,  on  the  wages  of  hired 
abour :  which,  besides,  if  all  the  hold- 
ings surrounding  him  are  of  similar 
dimensions,  he  has  little  prospect  of 
finding.  The  benefits  of  peasant  pro- 
perties are  conditional  on  their  not 
being  too  much  subdivided;  that  is, 
on  their  not  being  required  to  main- 
tain too  many  persons,  in  proportion 
to  the  produce  that  can  be  raised  from 
them  by  those  persons.  The  question 
resolves  itsejf,  like  most  questions  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  into  one  of  population.  Are 
small  properties  a  stimulus  to  undue 
multiplication,  or  a  check  to  it  ? 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CONTINUATION   OP  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


§  1.  Before  examining  the  influ- 
ence of  peasant  propei-ties  on  the  ulti- 
mate economical  interests  of  the 
labouring  class,  as  determined  by  the 
increase  of  population,  let  us  note  the 
points  respecting  the  moral  and  social 
influence  of  that  territorial  arrange- 
ment, which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
established,  either  by  the  reason  of  the 
case,  or  by  the  facts  and  authorities 
cited  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  reader  new  to  the  subject  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  powerfal 
impression  made  upon  all  the  wit- 
nesses to  whom  I  have  refeiTed,  by 
what  a  Swiss  statistical  writer  calls 
the  "  almost  superhuman  industry"  of 
peasant  proprietors.*  On  this  point, 
at  least,  authorities  are  unanimous. 
Those  who  have  seen  only  one  country 
of  peasant  properties,  always  think  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  the  most 
industrious  in  the  world.  There  is  as 
little    doubt    among    observers,   with 

*  The  Canton  Schqfhausen  (before  quoted), 
^53. 


what  feature  in  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  this  pre-eminent  industry  is 
connected.  It  is  "the  magic  of  pro- 
perty,'' which,  in  the  words  of  Arthur 
Young,  "  turns  sand  into  gold."  The 
idea  of  property  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  imply  that  there  should  be 
no  rent,  any  more  than  that  there 
should  be  no  taxes.  It  merely  implies 
that  the  rent  should  be  a  fixed  charge, 
not  liable  to  be  raised  against  the  pos- 
sessor by  his  own  improvements,  or  by 
the  will  of  a  landlord.  A  tenant  at  a 
quit-rent  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  proprietor ;  a  copyholder  is  not  less 
so  than  a  freeholder.  What  is  wanted 
is  permanent  possession  on  fixed  terms. 
"  Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of 
a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into 
a  garden  ;  give  him  a  nine  years'  lease 
of  a  garden,  and  he  will  convert  it 
into  a  desert." 

The  details  which  have  been  cited, 
and  those,  still  more  minute,  to  be 
found  in  the  same  authorities,  con- 
cerning the  habitually  elaborate  syfr 
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tern  of  cultivation,  and  the  thousand 
devices  of  the  peasant  proprietor  for 
making  every  superfluous  hour  and 
odd  moment  instnimental  to  some  in- 
crease in  the  future  produce  and  value 
of  the  land,  will  explain  v^hat  has  been 
said  in  a  previous  chapter*  respecting 
the  far  larger  gross  produce  which, 
with  anything  like  parity  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge,  is  obtained,  from  the 
same  quality  of  soil,  on  small  farms, 
at  least  when  they  are  the  property  of 
the  cultivator.  The  treatise  on  "Flem- 
ish Husbandry"  is  especially  instruc- 
tive respecting  the  means  by  which 
untiring  industry  does  more  than  out- 
weigh inferiority  of  resources,  imper- 
fection of  implements,  and  ignorance 
of  scientific  theories.  The  peasant 
cultivation  of  Flanders  and  Italy  is 
afiSrmed  to  produce  heavier  crops,  in 
equal  circumstances  of  soil,  than  the 
best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland 
and  England.  It  produces  them,  no 
doubt,  with  an  amount  of  labour 
whick,  if  paid  for  by  an  emplover, 
would  make  the  cost  to  him  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  benefit ;  but  to  the 
peasant  it  is  not  cost,  it  is  the  devotion 
of  time  which  he  can  spare,  to  a  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  if  we  should  not 
rather  say  a  ruling  passion.f 

*  Supra,  Book  i.  ch.  ix.  $  4. 

t  Read  the  graphic  description  by  the  his- 
torian Michelet,  of  the  feelings  of  a  peasant 
proprietor  towards  his  land. 

"If  we  would  know  the  inmost  thought, 
the  passion,  of  the  French  peasant,  it  is  very 
easy.  Let  us  walk  out  on  Sunday  into  the 
country  and  follow  him.  Behold  him  yonder, 
walking  in  front  of  us.  It  is  two  o'clock ; 
his  wife  is  at  vespers ;  he  has  on  his  Sunday 
clothes;  I  perceive  that  he  is  going  to  visit 
bis  mistress. 

"  What  mistress?  His  land. 

*'  I  do  not  say  he  goes  straight  to  it.  No,  he 
Is  free  to-day,  and  may  either  go  or  not.  Does 
he  not  go  every  day  in  the  week  ?  Accord- 
ingly, he  turns  aside,  he  goes  another  way,  he 
has  business  elsewhere.   And  yet— he  goes. 

**  It  is  true,  he  was  passing  close  by ;  it  was 
an  opportunity.  He  looks,  but  apparently 
he  will  not  go  in ;  what  for?  And  yet— he 
enters. 

**  At  least  it  is  probable  that  he  will  not 
work ;  he  is  in  his  Sunday  dress :  he  has  a 
clean  shirt  and  blouse.  Still,  there  is  no 
harm  in  plucking  up  this  weed  and  throwing 
out  that  stone.  There  is  a  stump,  too,  which 
is  in  the  way ;  but  he  has  not  tds  tools  with 
him,  he  will  do  it  to-morrow. 

**  Then  he  folds  his  arms  and  gaaes,  serious 


We  have  seen,  too,  that  it  is  not 
solely  by  superior  exertion  that  the 
Flemish  cultivators  succeevi  in  ob- 
taining these  brilliant  results.  The 
same  motive  which  gives  such  intern- 
sity  to  their  industry,  placed  them 
earlier  in  possession  of  an  amount  of 
agricultural  knowledge  not  attained 
until  much  later  in  countries  where 
agi-iculture  was  carried  on  solely  by 
hired  labour.  An  equally  high  testi- 
mony is  borne  by  M.  de  Lavergne* 
to  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  small 
proprietors,  in  those  parts  of  Fnmce 
to  which  the  petite  culture  is  really 
suitable.  "In  the  rich  plains  of 
Flanders,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine, 
the  Garonne,  the  Charente,  the  Khone, 
all  the  practices  which  fei-tilize  the 
land  and  increase  the  productiveness 
of  labour  are  known  to  the  very 
smallest  cultivators,  and  practised  by 
them,  however  considerable  may  be  the 
advances  which  they  require.-  In  their 
hands,  abundant  manures,  collected  at 
great  cost,  repair  and  incessantly  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  spite 
of  the  activity  of  cultivation.  The 
races  of  cattle  are  superior,  the  crops 
magnificent.  Tobacco,  flax,  colza, 
madder,  beetroot,  in  some  places;  in 
others,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  plum, 
the  mulberry,  only  jrield  their  abun- 
dant treasures  to  a  population  of  in- 
dustrious labourers.  Is  it  not  also  to 
the  petite  culture  that  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  garden  produce  ob- 
tained by  dint  of  great  outlay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  ?" 

§  2.  ^  Another  aspect  of  peasant 
properties,  in  which  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  be  considered,  is  that  of 
an  instrument  of  popular  education. 
Books  and  schooling  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  education ;  but  not  all- 
suf&cient.    The  mental  faculties  will 

and  careful.  He  gives  a  long,  a  very  long 
look,  and  seems  lost  in  thought.  At  last,  if 
he  thinks  himself  observed,  if  be  sees  apasser- 
by,  he  moves  slowly  away.  Thirty  paces 
off  he  stops,  turns  round,  and  casts  on  his 
land  a  last  look,  sombre  and  profowid,  but 
to  those  who  can  see  it,  the  look  is  full  of 
passion,  of  heart,  of  devotion." — Tkt  People, 
by  J.  Michelet,  Part  i.  ch.  1. 

*  JEuajf  on  the  Rural  Economy  qf  England 
8eotland,and  Irelandt  3i\l  ed.  p.  127 1 
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be  most  developed  where  they  are  most 
exercised;  ana  what  gives  more  exer- 
cise to  them  than  the  having  a  multi- 
tude of  interests,  none  of  which  can 
be  neglected,  and  which  can  be  pro- 
vided ibr  only  by  varied  efforts  of  will 
and  intelligence  ?  Some  of  the  dis- 
paragers of  small  properties  lay  great 
stress  on  the  cares  and  anxieties  which 
beset  the  peasant  proprietor  of  the 
Rhineland  or  Flanders.  It  is  precisely 
those  cares  and  anxieties  which  tend 
to  make  him  a  superior  being  to  an 
English  day-labourer.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
rather  abusing  the  privileges  of  fair 
ar^ment  to  represent  the  condition  of 
a  day-labourer  as  not  an  anxious  one. 
I  can  conceive  no  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  free  from  anxiety,  where 
there  is  a  possibility  of  being  out  of 
employment ;  unless  he  has  access  to 
a  profuse  dispensation  of  parish  pay, 
and  no  shame  or  reluctance  in  de- 
manding it.  The  day-labourer  has,  in 
the  existing  state  of  society  and  popu- 
lation, many  of  the  anxieties  which 
have  not  an  invigorating  effect  on  the 
mind,  and  none  of  those  which  have. 
The  position  of  the  peasant  proprietor 
of  Flanders  is  the  reverse.  From  the 
anxiety  which  chills  and  paralyses — 
the  uncertainty  of  having  food  to  eat 
— few  persons  are  more  exempt:  it 
requires  as  rare  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances as  the  potato  failure  com- 
bined with  an  universal  bad  harvest,  to 
bring  him  within  reach  of  that  danger. 
His  anxieties  are  the  ordinary  vicissi- 
tudes of  more  and  less ;  his  cares  are 
that  he  takes  his  fair  share  of  the 
business  of  life ;  that  he  is  a  free 
human  being,  and  not  perpetually  a 
child,  which  seems  to  be  the  approved 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  philanthropy. 
He  is  no  longer  a  being  of  a  different 
order  from  the  middle  classes ;  he  has 
pursuits  and  objects  like  those  which 
occupy  them,  and  give  to  their  intel- 
lects the  greatest  part  of  such  cultiva- 
tion as  tney  receive.  If  there  is  a 
first  principle  in  intellectual  education, 
it  is  this — that  the  discipline  which 
does  good  to  the  mind  is  that  in  which 
the  mind  is  active,  not  that  in  which 
It  is  passive.    The  secret  for  develop- 


ing the  faculties  is  to  give  them  much 
to  do,  and  much  inducement  to  do  it. 
This  detracts  nothing  from  the  impor- 
tance, and  even  necessity,  of  other 
kinds  of  mental  cultivation.  The  pos- 
session of  property  will  not  prevent  the 
peasant  from  being  coarse,  selfish,  and 
narrow-minded.  These  things  depend 
on  other  influences,  and  other  kinds  ol 
instruction.  But  this  great  stimulus 
to  one  kind  of  mental  activity,  in  no 
way  impedes  any  other  means  of  in- 
tellectual development.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  cultivating  the  habit  of 
turning  to  practical  use  every  frag- 
ment of  knowledge  acquired,  it  helps 
to  render  that  schooling  and  reading 
fruitful,  which  without  some  such  aux- 
iliary influence  are  in  too  many  cases 
like  seed  thrown  on  a  rock. 

§  3.  It  is  not  on  the  intelligence 
alone  that  the  situation  of  a  peasant 
proprietor  exercises  an  improving  in- 
fluence. It  is  no  less  propitious  to  the 
moral  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance, 
and  self-control.  Day-labourers,  where 
the  labouring  class  mainly  consists  of 
them,  are  usually  improvident ;  they 
spend  carelessly  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  means  .and  let  the  iiiture  shift 
for  itself.  This  is  so  notorious,  that 
many  persons  strongly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes, 
hold  it  as  a  fixed  opinion  that  an  in- 
crease of  wages  would  do  them  little 
good,  unless  accompanied  by  at  least 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  their 
tastes  and  habits.    The  tendency  of 

Eeasant  proprietors,  and  of  those  who 
ope  to  become  proprietors,  is  to  the 
contraiT  extreme ;  to  take  even  too 
much  thought  for  the  morrow.  They 
are  oftener  accused  of  penuriousness 
than  of  prodigality.  They  deny  them- 
selves reasonable  indulgences,  and  live 
wretchedly  in  order  to  economize.  In 
Switzerland  almost  everybody  saves, 
who  has  any  means  of  saving;  the 
case  of  the  ^blemish  farmers  has  been 
already  noticed:  among  the  French, 
though  a  pleasure-loving  and  reputed 
to  be  a  self-indulgent  people,  the  spirit 
of  thrift  is  diffused  through  the  rural 
population  in  a  manner  most  gratifying 
aa  a  whole,  and  which  in  individoai 
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instances  errs  rather  on  the  side  of  ex- 
cess than  defect.  Among  those  who, 
from  the  hovels  in  which  they  live,^  and 
the  herbs  and  roots  which  constitute 
their  diet,  are  mistaken  by  travellers 
for  proofs  and  specimens  of  general 
indigence,  there  are  numbers  who  have 
hoards  in  leathern  bags,  consisting  of 
sums  in  five-franc  pieces,  which  they 
keep  by  them  perhaps  for  a  whole  gene- 
ration, unless  brought  out  to  be  expen- 
ded in  their  most  cherished  gratification 
— the  purchase  of  land.  Ii  there  is  a 
moral  inconvenience  attached  to  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  peasantry 
have  land,  it  is  the  danger  of  their 
being  too  careful  of  their  pecuniary 
concerns ;  of  its  making  them  crafty, 
and  "calculating'*  in  the  objectionable 
sense.  The  French  peasant  is^  no 
simple  countryman,  no  downright 
"peasant  of  the  Danube:"*  both  in 
fact  and  in  fiction  he  is  now  "the 
crafty  peasant."  That  is  the  stage 
which  he  has  reached  in  the  progres- 
sive development  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  things  has  imposed  on  human 
intelligence  and  human  emancipation. 
Biit  some  excess  in  this  direction  is  a 
small  and  a  passing  evil  compared 
with  recklessness  ana  improvidence  in 
the  labouring  classes,  and  a  cheap  price 
to  pay  for  the  inestimable  worth  of  the 
virtue  of  self-dependence,  as  the  gene- 
ral characteristic  of  a  people :  a  virtue 
which  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  of 
excellence  in  a  human  character — the 
stock  on  which  if  the  other  virtues  are 
pot  grafted,  they  have  seldom  any  firm 
root;  a  quality  indispensable  in  the 
case  of  a  labouring  class,  even  to  any 
tolerable  degree  of  physical  comfort ; 
and  by  which  the  peasantry  of  France, 
and  of  most  European  countries  of 
peasant  proprietors,  are  distinguished 
beyond  any  other  labouring  population. 

§  4.  Is  it  likely,  that  a  state  of  eco- 
nomical relations  so  conducive  to  fin- 
gality  and  prudence  in  every  other 
respect,  should  be  prejudicial  to  it  in 
the  cardinal  point  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation ?  That  it  is  so,  is  the  opmion 
esDressed  by  most  of  those  English 
^utical  eeonomists  who  have  wntten 
anything  about  the  matter.  Mr. 
<»8m  tb«  o«]«br«ted  fU>te  of  La  Fontaine. 


M'Culloch's  opinion  is  well  known, 
Mr.  Jones  affirms,*  that  a  "peasant 
population,  raising  their  own  wages 
from  the  soil,  and  consuming  them  in 
kind,  are  universally  acted  upon  very 
feebly  by  internal  checks,  or  by  mo- 
tives disposing  them  to  restraint.  The 
consequence  is,  that  unless  some  ex- 
ternal cause,  quite  independent  of  their 
will,  forces  such  peasant  cultivators  to 
slacken  their  rate  of  increase,  they 
will,  in  a  limited  territory,  very  rapidly 
approach  a  state  of  want  and  penury, 
and  will  be  stopped  at  last  only  by 
the  physical  impossibility  of  procuring 
subsistence."  He  elsewhere  f  speaks 
of  such  a  peasantry  as  "  exactly  in  the 
condition  in  which  the  animal  dis- 
position to  increase  their  numbers  is 
checked  by  the  fewest  of  those  ba- 
lancing motives  and  desires  which 
regulate  the  increase  of  superior  ranks 
or  more  civilized  people."  The 
"causes  of  this  peculiarity"  Mr. 
Jones  promised  to  point  out  in  a  sub- 
sequent work,  which  never  made  its 
appearance.  I  am  totally  unable  to 
conjecture  from  what  theory  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  motives  which  in- 
fluence human  conduct,  he  would  have 
derived  them.  Arthur  Young  assumes 
the  same  "peculiaritv"  as  a  fact; 
but,  though  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  qualifying  his  opinions,  he  does  not 
push  his  doctrine  to  so  violent  an 
extreme  as  Mr.  Jones ;  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  himself  testified  to  various 
instances  in  which  peasant  populations, 
such  as  Mr.  Jones  speaks  of,  were  not 
tending  to  "a  state  of  want  and 
penury,"  and  were  in  no  danger  what- 
ever of  coming  in  contact  with  "  phy- 
sical impossibility  of  procuring  sub- 
sistcfhce. 

That  there  should  be  discrepancy  of 
experience  on  this  matter,  is  easily  to 
be  accounted  for.  Whether  the  labour- 
ing people  Hye  by  land  or  by  wages, 
they  have  always  hitherto  multiplied 
up  to  the  limit  set  by  their  habitual 
standard  of  comfort.  When  that 
standard  was  low,  not  exceeding  a 
scanty  subsistence,  the  size  of  pro* 
perties^  as  well  as  the  rate  of  wages, 

*  J&My  on  ihe  DkMiuiion  of  Wtalth, 
p.  148. 

t  Ibid.  p.  68. 
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has  been  kept  down  to  what  would 
barely  support  life.  Extremely  low 
ideas  of  ymai^  is  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence, are  perfectly  compatible  with 
pleasant  properties;  and  if  a  people 
nave  always  been  used  to  poviertj, 
and  habit  has  reconciled  them  to  it, 
there  will  be  over-population,  and  ex- 
cessive subdivision  of  land.  But  this 
is  not  to  the  purpose.  The  true  ques- 
tion is,  supposing  a  peasantry  to  pos- 
sess land  not  insufficient  but  sufficient 
for  their  comfortable  support,  are  they 
more,  or  less,  likely  to  fall  from  this 
state  of  comfort  tlirough  improvident 
multiplication,  than  if  they  were  living 
in  an  equally  comfortable  manner  as 
hired  labourers  ?  All  ot  priori  con- 
siderations are  in  favour  ortheir  being 
less  likely.  The  dependence  of  wages 
on  population  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation and  discussion.  That  wages 
would  fall  if  population  were  much  in- 
creased is  often  a  matter  of  real  doubt, 
and  always  a  thing  which  requires 
some  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty 
for  its  intelligent  recognition.  B»it 
every  peasant  can  satisfy  himself  from 
evidence  which  he  can  fully  appre- 
ciate, whether  his  piece  of  land  can  be 
made  to  support  several  families  in  the 
same  comfort  in  which  it  supports  one. 
Few  people  like  to  leave  to  their 
children  a  worse  lot  in  life  than  their 
own.  The  parent  who  has  land  to 
leave,  is  perfectly  able  to  judge  whether 
the  children  can  live  upon  it  or  not : 
but  jieople  who  are  supported  by 
wages,  see  no  reason  why  their  sons 
should  be  unable  to  support  themselves 
in  the  same  way,  and  trust  accordingly 
to  chance.  "  In  even  the  most  useful 
and  necessary  arts  and  manufactures," 
says  Mr.  Laing,*  "the  demand  for 
labourers  is  not  a  seen,  known,  steady, 
and  appreciable  demand :  but  it  is  so 
In  husbandry,"  under  small  properties. 
"The  labour  to  be  done,  the  subsist- 
ence that  labour  will  produce  out  of 
his  portion  of  land,  are  seen  and  known 
elements  in  a  man's  calculation  upon 
his  means  of  subsistence.  Can  nis 
square  of  land,  or  can  it  not,  subsist  a 
family?  Can  he  marry  or  not?  are 
questions  which  every  man  can  answer 
without  delay,  doubt,  or  speculation. 
*  Ifote$  (if  a  TrwMett  p.  46. 


It  is  the  depending  on  chance,  where 
judgment  has  nothing  clearly  set  before 
it,  that  causes  reckless,  improvident 
marriages  in  the  lower,  as  in  the 
higher  classes,  and  produces  among  us 
the  evils  of  over-population ;  and  chance 
necessarily  enters  into  every  man's 
calculations,  when  certainty  is  removed 
altogether ;  as  it  is,  where  certain  sub- 
sistence is,  by  our  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, the  lot  of  but  a  small  portion 
instead  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
people." 

There  never  has  been  a  writer  more 
keenly  sensible  of  the  evils  brought 
upon  the  labouring  classes  by  excess 
of  population,  than  Sismondi,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  earnest 
advocacy  of  peasant  properties.  He 
had  ample  opportunity,  in  more  coun- 
tries than  one,  for  judging  of  their 
effect  on  population.  Let  us  see  his 
testimony.  "  In  the  countries  in  which 
cultivation  by  small  proprietors  still 
continues,  population  increases  regu- 
larly and  rapidly  until  it  has  attained 
its  natural  limits  ;  that  is  to  say,  inhe- 
ritances continue  to  be  divided  and 
subivided  among  several  sons,  as  long 
as,  by  an  increase  of  labour,  each 
family  can  extract  an  equal  income 
from  a  smaller  portion  of  land.  A 
father  who  possessed  a  vast  extent  of 
natural  pasture,  divides  it  among  his 
sons,  and  they  turn  it  into  fields  and 
meadows;  his  sons  divide  it  among 
their  sons,  who  abolish  fallows :  each 
improvement  in  agi'icultural  knowledge 
admits  of  another  step  in  the  sub- 
division of  property.  But  there  is  no 
danger  lest  the  propiietor  should  bring 
up  his  children  to  make  beggars  of 
them.  He  knows  exactly  what  inhe- 
ritance he  has  to  leave  them ;  he 
knows  that  the  law  will  divide  it 
equally  among  them;  he  sees  the 
limit  beyond  which  this  division  would 
make  them  descend  from  the  rank 
which  he  has  himself  filled,  and  a  just 
family  pride,  common  to  the  peasant 
and  to  the  nobleman,  makes  him  ab- 
stain from  summoning  into  life,  children 
for  whom  he  cannot  properly  provide. 
If  more  are  bom,  at  least  they  do  not 
marry,  or  they  agree  among  themselves, 
which  of  seyeral  brothers  shall  per- 
petuate the  family.    It  i&  tl<:>^  ^^'qc^\ 
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that  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  patri- 
monies of  the  peasants  are  ever  so 
divided  as  to  reduce  them  heiow  an 
honom'able  competence ;  though  the 
habit  of  foreign  service,  by  opening  to 
the  children  a  career  indefinite  and 
oncalculable,  sometimes  calls  forth  a 
Buperabundant  population."  ♦ 

There  is  similar  testimony  respect 
ing  Norway.  Though  there  is  no  law 
or  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  no 
manufactures  to  take  off  a  surplus 
population,  the  subdivision  of  property 
IS  not  carried  to  an  injurious  extent. 
"The  division  of  the  land  among 
children,"  says  Mr.  Laing,t  "  appears 
not,  during  tne  thousand  years  it  has 
been  in  operation,  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  landed  pro- 
perties to  the  minimum  size  that  will 
barely  support  human  existence.  I 
have  counted  from  five-and-twenty  to 
forty  cows  upon  farms,  and  that  in 
a  country  in  which  the  farmer  must, 
for  at  least  seven  months  in  the  year, 
have  winter  provender  and  houses  pro- 
vided for  all  the  cattle.  It  is  evident 
that  some  cause  or  other,  operating  on 
aggregation  of  landed  property,  coun- 
teracts the  dividing  effects  of  partition 
among  children.  That  cause  can  be 
no  other  than  what  I  have  long  con- 
jectured would  be  effective  in  such 
a  social  arrangement;  viz.  that  in 
a  countiy  where  land  is  held,  not  in 
tenancy  merely,  as  in  Ireland,  but 
in  full  ownership,  its  aggregation  by 
the  deaths  of  co-heirs,  and  by  the 
marriages  of  the  female  heirs  among 
the  body  of  landholders,  will  balance 
its  subdivision  by  the  equal  succession 
of  children.  The  whole  mass  of  pro- 
perty will,  I  conceive,  be  found  in  such 
a  state  of  society  to  consist  of  as  many 
estates  of  the  class  of  1000?.,  as  many 
of  lOOZ.,  as  many  of  lOZ.,  a  ye&rf  at 
one  period  as  at  another.*'  Gjiat  this 
should  happen,  supposes  diffused 
through  society  a  very  efficacious  pru- 
dential check  to  population :  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  give  part  of  the  credit 
of  this  prudential  restraint  to  the  pecu- 
liar adaptation  of  the  peasants-proprie- 
tary system  for  fostering  it. 

*  IfomMaux  Prineipetf  Book  iii.  ch.  >• 
t  E«$ideno«  in  Norwo^t  p.  18. 


"In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,** 
says  Mr.  Kay,*  "as  in  the  canton  of 
Argovie  for  instance,  a  peasant  never 
marries  before  he  attains  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  generally  much 
later  in  life ;  and  in  that  canton  the 
women  very  seldom  marir  before  they 
have  attained  the  age  oi  thirty.  .  .  . 
Nor  do  the  division  of  land  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  mode  of  conveying  it 
from  one  man  to  another,  encourage 
the  providence  of  the  labourers  of  the 
rural  districts  only.  They  act  in  the 
same  manner,  though  perhaps  in  a 
less  degree,  upon  the  labourers  of  the 
smaller  towns.  In  the  smaller  pro- 
vincial towns  it  is  customary  for  a 
labourer  to  own  a  small  plot  of  ground 
outside  the  town.  This  plot  he  cul- 
tivates in  the  evening  as  his  kitchen 
garden.  He  raises  in  it  vegetables 
and  fruits  for  the  use  of  his  family 
during  the  winter.  After  his  day^ia 
work  is  over,  he  and  his  family  repair 
to  the  garden  for  a  short  time,  which 
they  spend  in  planting,  sowing,  weed- 
ing, or  preparing  for  sowing,  a  harvest, 
according  to  the  season.  The  desire 
to  become  possessed  of  one  of  these 
gardens  operates  very  strongly  in 
strengthening  prudential  habits  and 
in  restraining  improvident  marriages. 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  in  the 
canton  of  Argovie  told  me  that  a 
townsman  was  seldom  contented  until 
he  had  bought  a  garden,  or  a  garden 
and  house,  and  that  the  town  labourers 
generally  deferred  their  marriages  for 
some  years,  in  order  to  save  enough 
to  purchase  either  one  or  both  of  these 
luxuries." 

The  same  writer  shows  by  statistical 
evidence  f  that  in  Prussia  the  average 
age  of  marriage  is  not  onlj^  much  later 
than  in  England,  but  "is  gi-adually 
becoming  later  than  it  was  formerly,  * 
while  at  the  same  time  "  fewer  illegiti- 
mate children  are  bom  in  Prussia  than 
in  any  other  of  the  European  coun- 
tries." "  Wherever  I  travelled,"  saya 
Mr.  Kay,t  "in  North  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  I  was  assured  by  all  that 
the  desire  to  obtain  land,  which  was 
felt  by  all  the  peasants,  was  acting  as 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  67-9. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  7£'-9.       %  ibid.  p.  90, 
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the  itrongest  possible  check  upon 
midoe  increase  <n  popnlation/'* 

In  Flanders,  according  to  Mr. 
Fanche,  the  British  Consul  at  Ostend,f 
"  farmer's  sons  and  those  who  have  the 
means  to  become  farmers  will  delay 
their  marriage  until  they  get  posses- 
sion of  a  fEtrm.''  Once  a  former,  the 
next  object  is  to  become  a  proprietor. 
**  The  first  thing  a  Dane  does  with  his 
■agings/*  says  Mr.  Browne,  the  Consul 
at  Copenhagen, j:  "is  to  pm-chase  a 
clock,  then  a  horse  and  cow,  which  he 
hires  out,  and  which  pays  a  good 
interest.  Then  his  ambition  is  to 
become  a  petty  proprietor,  and  this 
class  of  persons  is  better  off  than  any 
in  Denmark.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no 
people  in  any  country  who  have  more 
easily  within  their  reach  all  that  is 
reaUy  necessary  for  life  than  this  class, 
whicn  is  Tery  large  in  comparison  with 
that  of  labourers.' ' 

But  the  experience  which  most  de- 
cidedly contradicts  the  asserted  ten- 
dency of  peasant  proprietorship  to 
produce  excess  of  population,  is  the 
case  of  France.  In  that  country  the 
experiment  is  not  tried  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  properties  being  too 
small.  The  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors in  France  is  not  exactly  as- 
certained, but  on  no  estimate  does  it 
fall  much  short  of  five  millions ;  which, 
on  the  lowest  calculation  of  the  number 
of  persons  of  a  family  (and  for  France 

*  The  Pnusian  minister  of  statistics,  in  a 
work  (CondiHon  of  the  People  in  Frueeia) 
which  I  am  obliged  to  quote  at  second 
hand  from  Mr.  Ray,  after  proving  by  figures 
the  great  and  prc»ressiTe  increase  of  the 
consumption  of  rood  and  clothing  per 
head  of  the  population,  from  which  he  Justly 
infers  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  agriculture,  continues :  "  The 
division  of  estates  has,  since  1831,  proceeded 
more  and  more  tliroughout  the  country. 
There  are  now  many  more  small  independent 
proprietors  than  formerly.  Yet,  however 
many  complaints  of  pauperism  are  heard 
among  the  dependent  labourers,  we  never 
hear  it  complained  that  pauperism  is  in- 
creasing among  the  peasant  proprietors.^ — 
Kay,  i.  262-6. 

t  In  a  conmiunication  to  the  Commisdon- 
ers  of  Poor  Lav  Enquiry,  p.  640  of  their 
FcHreign  Communications,  Appendix  F  to 
their  First  Report. 

t  Ibid.  968. 

F.  a. 


it  ought  to  be  alowcalcalation),  shows 
much  more  than  half  the  population 
as  either  possessing,  or  entitled  to  in- 
herit, landed  property.  A  majority  of 
the  properties  are  so  small  as  not  to 
afford  a  subsistence  to  the  proprietors, 
of  whom,  according  to  some  compu- 
tations, as  many  as  three  millions  are 
obliged  to  eke  out  their  means  of  sup- 
port either  by  working  for  hire,  or  by 
taking  additional  land,  generally  on 
metayer  tenure.  When  the  property 
possessed  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  possessor  from  dependence  on 
wages,  the  condition  of  a  proprietor 
loses  much  of  its  characteristic  efficacy 
as  a  check  to  over-population :  and  if 
the  prediction  so  often  made  in  Eng 
land  had  been  realized,  and  France 
had  become  a  "pauper  warren,*'  the 
experiment  would  have  proved  nothing 
against  the  tendencies  of  the  same 
system  of  agricultural  economy  in 
other  circumstances.  But  what  is  the 
fact?  That  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  French  population  is  the  slowest 
in  Europe.  During  the  generation 
which  the  Revolution  raised  from  the 
extreme  of  hopeless  wretchedness  to 
sudden  abundance,  a  great  increase  of 
population  took  place.  But  a  gene- 
ration has  grown  up,  which,  having 
been  born  in  improved  circumstances, 
has  not  learnt  to  be  miserable;  and 
upon  them  the  spirit  of  thrift  operates 
most  conspicuously,  in  keeping  the 
increase  of  population  within  the  in- 
crease of  national  wealth.  In  a  table, 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Rau,*  of  the 

*  The  following  is  the  table  (see  p.  168  of 

the  Belgian  trandation  of  Bir.  Ban's  large 
work) : 

Per  cent. 

United  SUtes  ....    1820-30    .    .  2i»2 

Hungary  (according  to  Rohrer)  .    .    •  2*40 

£ngland 1811-21    .    .  1-78 

1821-31    .    •  1*60 

Austria  (Rohrer) 1*30 

Prussia 1816-27    .    .  1*54 

„         .«.•.•    1820-39    •    .  1*37 

1821-31     .    .  1-27 

Netherlands    .    ,    .    .    1821-28    .    .  1*28 

Scotland 1821-31    .    .  1*30 

Saxony 1815-30    .    .  1*16 

Baden     ....  1820-30  (Ueunisch)  113 

Bavaria 1814-28    .    .  1*08 

Naples 1814-24    .    .  0*83 

France   ....     1817-27  (llathien)  0*63 

and  more  recently  (Mfnreau  de  Jonnds)  0*66 

But  tb0  number  given  by    Hoc^vaw  ^ 
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rate  of  annual  increase  of  the  popula- 
tions of  various  countries,  that  of 
France,  from  1817  to  1827,  is  stated  at 
T^  per  cent,  that  of  England  during 
«t  similar  decennial  period  being  1^^ 
annually,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
nearly  3.  According  to  the  official 
returns  as  analyzed  by  M,  Legoyt,* 
the  increaoe  of  the  population,  which 
from  1801  to  1806  was  at  the  rate  of 
1*28  per  cent  annually,  averaged  only 
0-47  per  cent  from  1806  to  1831 ;  from 
1831  to  1836  it  averaged  060  per 
cent;  from  1836  to  1841,  0'41  per 
-cent,  and  from  1841  to  1846,  068  per 

Jonn^s,  he  adds,  is  not  entitled  to  implicit 
confidence. 

Tlie  following  table  given  by  M.  Que- 
telet  (On  Man  and  the  Development  of  hie 
FacuUieBt  yoL  i.  ch.  7),  also  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ran,  contains  additional  matter, 
■and  differs  in  some  items  firom  the  preced- 
ing, probably  from  the  auttior's  having 
'.taken,  in  thpst  cases,  an  average  of  dif- 
ferent years : 

Per  cent. 

Ireland .    .    •    .    •    .    .  2*45 

Hungary    ».  .    •    .    ,  •*  2*40 

Spain 1*66 

England 1*65 

Rhenish  Prussia .    •    •    .  1'33 

Austria 130 

Bavaria 1*08 

lietherlands 0'94 

llaples 0-83 

JFrance 0*63 

Sweden 0*58 

Lombardy 0*45 

A  very  carefully  prepared  statement, 
by  M.  Legoyt,  in  the  Journal  dee  Econo' 
mietee  for  May  1847,  which  brings  up  the 
results  for  France  to  the  census  of  the  pre- 


cent.f  At  thecensas  of  1851  t(i^ 
rate  of  annual  increase  shown  wa« 
only  1'08  per  cent  in.  the  five  j'cara, 
or  0'21  annually;  and  at  the  census 
of  1856  only  0'71  per  cent  in  j5ve 
years,  or  014  annually;  so,,  that,  in 
the  words  of  M.  d©  Lavergne,  "  popu- 
lation has  almost  ceased  to  increase 
.in. France. "I  Even  this  slow  increase 
IB  iv'holly  the  effect  of  a  diminution  of 
deaths ;  the  number  of  births  not  in- 
creasing at  all,  while  the  proportion 
of  the  births  to  the  population  is;  con- 
stantly diminishing,!  This  slow  growth 
of  the  numbers  of  the  people,  while 

ceding  year  1846,  is  summed  up  'in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Sweden  .  . 
Norway ,  . 
Denmurk  . 
Russia  »  * 
Austria .  « 
Prussia  .  . 
Saxony  .  . 
Hanover  . 
Bavaria .  . 
Wurtemberg 
Holland.  . 
Belgium  . 
Sardinia  . 
Great  Britahi  (ex 
elusive  of  Ireland) 
France  .  . 
United  States 


a  ^  S 


Per  cent. 
0-83 
1-36 


0-85 
1*84 
1*45 


0.01 
0-90 


} 


108 

1-95 

0-68 
3-27 


s 

*^  BO        «Q 
Pi   ©•—  73 


Per  cent. 
1*14 


1- 
0- 
0' 
0- 
1- 
0- 
0' 
0- 
I" 


•30 
•95 
'61 
•90 
-18 
•90 
'85 
•71 
•GO 
103 
0-76 


100 
0^50 


k. 


*  Jotumal  dee  Bconomietee  for  Ifarch  and  May  1847. 
t  M.  Legoyt  is  of  opinion  that  the  population  was  understated  in  1841.  and  the  increase 
^between  that  time  and  1846  consequently  overstated,  and  that  the  real  increase  during 
(the  whole  period  was  something  intermediate  between  the  last  two  averages,  or  not  much 
'more  than  one  in  two  hundred. 

X  Journal  dee  JSoonomietee  for  February  1847.  In  the  Journal  for  January  1865,  M. 
'Legoyt  gives  some  of  the  numbers  slightly  altered,  and,  I  presume,  corrected.  The 
^series  of  percentages  is  1*28,  0-31,  0*69,  060,  0-41,  0'68, .0*22,  and  0^20.  The  last  census, 
<that  of  1861,  shows  a  slight  reaction,  the  percentage,  independently  of  the  newly  acquired 
^departments,  being  0'32. 

§  The  following  are  the  numbers  given  by  M.  Legoyt : 

From  1824  to  1828  annual  number  of  births  981,914,  being  1  in  32*30  of  the  populatioiu 

„     1829  to  1833  „  „  965,444,      „     1  in  3400 

1834  to  1838  „  „  972,993,     „     lin  3439 

1839  to  1843  „  „  970,617,      „     1  in  35*27 

1844  &  1845  „  „  983,573,      „     1  in  3558 


it 
»> 
«> 


(> 
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^H^ielast  two  years  the  births,  according  to  M.  Legoyt,  were  swelle<^  by  the  effects  of 
^considerable  immigration.  "  This  diminution  of  births,"  he  observes, "  ^  Jle  there  is  a  coit- 
;«tant,ithough  not  a  rapid  increase  both  of  population  and  of  marriages,  can  only  be  attributed 
ito  tbejprt^fress  of  prudence  and  fbrethought  in  funilies.  It  was  a  foreseen  consequence  of 
«Br.«iTU4Uid  social  in8tituti<»ui,  which,  prodacinga  dally  increasing  subdivision  of  fortuuM^ 
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capital  increases  much  more  rapidly, 
has  caused  a  noticeable  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class. 
The  circumstances  of  that  portion  of 
the  class  who  are  landed  proprietors 
are  not  easily  ascertained  with  preci- 
sion, being  of  course  extremely  vari- 
able :  but  the  mere  labourers,  who 
derived  no  direct  benefit  from  the 
changes  in  landed  property  which  took 
place  at  the  Revolution,  have  unques- 
tionably much  improved  in  condition 
since  that  period.*    Dr.  Rau  testifies 

both  landed  and  moveable,  call  forth  in  onr 
people  the  instincts  of  conservation  and  of 
comfort." 

In  four  departments,  among  which 
are  two  of  the  most  thriving  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  deaths  even  then  exceeded  the 
births.  The  census  of  1856  exhibits  the  re- 
markable fact  of  a  positive  diminution  in  the 
population  of  54  out  of  the  86  departments. 
A  significant  comment  on  the  pauper- warren 
theory.  See  M.  de  Iiavergne's  analysis  of 
the  returns. 

*  *'  The  classes  of  our  population  which 
have  only  wages,  and  are  therefore  the  most 
exposed  to  indigence,  are  now  (IS46)  much 
better  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  food, 
lodging,  and  clothing,  than  they  were  at  the 
beginnJjig  of  the  century.      This  may  be 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  all  persons  who 
can  remember  the  earlier  of  the  two  periods 
compared.    Were  there  any  doubts  on  the 
subject,  they  might  easily  be  dissipated  by 
consulting  old  cvdtivators  and  workmen,  as 
I  have  myself  done  in  various  localities,  vdth- 
out  meeting  with  a  single  contrary  testimony ; 
we  may  also  appeal  to  the  facts  collected  by 
an  accurate  observer,  M.  Yillermi,  in  his 
Picture  of  the  Moral  and  Physical  Condition 
of  the    Working  Classes,  book  ii.  ch.  1." 
(Retearchet  on  the  Cau»e»  qf  Indigence^  by  A. 
Clement,  pp.  84-6.)    The  same  writer  speaks 
(p.  118)  of  "  the  considerable  rise  which  has 
taken  place  since  1789  in  the  wages  of  agri- 
cultural day-labourers }"  and  adds  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  of  a  higher  standard   of 
habitual  requirements,  even  in  that  portion 
of  the  town  population,  the  state  of  which 
is  usually  represented  as  most  deplorable. 
*'  In  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a  con- 
siderable change  has  taken  place  in  the  habits 
of  the    operatives   in   our   manufacturing 
towns :  they  now  expend  much  more  than  for- 
merly on  clothing  and  ornament.  • . .  Certain 
classes  of  workpeople,  such  as  the  eanuta  ot 
Lyons,"  (according   to   all  representations, 
like  their  coimterpart,  our  handloom  weavers, 
the  very  worst  paid  class  of  artisans,)  "  no 
longer  show  themselves,  as  they  did  formerly, 
covered  with  filthy  rags.'*  (Page  164.) 

The  preceding  statements  were  given  In 
former  editions  of  this  work,  being  the  best 
to  which  I  had  at  the  time  access ;  but  evi- 
dence, both  of  a  more  recent,  and  of  a  more 
minute  and  oredse  character,  will  now  be 


to  a  similar  fact  in  the  case  of  another 
country  in  which  the  subdivision  of 
the  land  is  probably  excessive,  tht 
Palatinate,* 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  authenlio 
instance  which  supports  the  assertion 
that  rapid  multiptication  is  promoted 
by  peasant  properties.  Instances  may 
undoubtedly  be  cited  of  its  not  beiii|^ 
prevented  by  them,  and  one  of  the 
principal  oi  these  is  Belgium ;  the 
prospects  of  which,  in  respect  to  popti- 
lation,  are  at  present  a  matter  of  con* 

found  in  the  important  work  of  M.  LteuM 
de  Lavergne,  Jturtd  Economy  <^  S^rcMc§M9tM 
1789.  According  to  that  painstaking,  w«ll* , 
informed,  and  most  impartial  enquirer,  tiie 
average  daily  wages  of  a  French  laboorsr 
have  risen,  since  the  commencement  of  tb« 
Revolution,  in  the  ratio  of  19  to  30,  whiles 
owing  to  the  more  constant  employment,  tii« 
total  earnings  have  increased  in  a  still  greater 
ratio,  not  short  of  double.  The  foUowfaiff 
are  the  statements  of  M.  d«  Lavergne  (Sad 
ed.  p.  67) : 

**  Arthur  Young  estimates  at  19  sous  [HdL  1 
the  average  of  a  day's  wages,  whldh  must 
now  be  about  1  franc  60  centimes  {[U.  Sd,"}, 
and  this  incresise  only  represents  a  part  of 
the  improvement.  Though  the  rurid  popu- 
lation has  remained  about  the  same  In  num- 
bers, the  addition  made  to  the  populatiea 
since  1789  having  centred  in  the  towns,  the 
number  of  actual  working  dayshas  increased, 
first  because,  the  duration  of  life  having 
augmented,  the  number  of  able-bodied  men 
is  greater,  and  next,  because  labour  isbettw 
organized,  partly  through  the  suppression  of 
several  festival-holidays,  partly  by  the  mere 
effect  of  a  more  active  demand.  When  we 
take  into  accoimt  the  increased  number  of 
his  working  days,  the  annual  receipts  of  the 
rural  workman  must  have  doubled.  This- 
augmentation  of  wages  answers  to  at  least 
an  equal  augmentation  of  comforts,  since  the 
prices  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  have 
changed  but  little,  and  those  of  mannfac- . 
ture^  for  example  of  woven,  articles,  nave . 
materially  diminished.  The  lodging  of  the 
labourers  has  also  improved,  if  not  in  all, 
at  least  in  most  of  our  provinces.*' 

M.  de  Lavergne's  estimate  of  the  average 
amount  of  a  day's  wages  is  grounded  on  a 
careful  comparison,  in  this  and  all  other 
economical  points  of  view,  of  all  the  different 
provinces  of  France, 

•  In  his  little  book  on  the  Agriculture  of 
the  Palatinate,  already  cited.  He  says  that 
the  daily  wages  of  labour,  which  durim;  the 
last  years  of  the  war  were  unusually  mgh, 
and  so  continued  until  1817,  afterwards  suik 
to  a  lower  money-rate,  but  that  the  prices 
of  many  commodities  having  fallen  in  a  still 
greater  proportion,  the  condition  of  the  peo» 
pie  was  unequivocally  improved.  The  rood 
given  to  farm  labourers  by  their  employers 
has  also  greatly  improved  in  auantity  end 
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eiderable  uncertainty.  ^  Belgium  has 
the  most  rapidly  increasing  population 
on  the  Continent ;  and  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  require,  as 
they  must  soon  do,  that  this  rapidity 
should  be  checked,  there  will  he  a  con- 
siderable strength  of  existing  habit  to 
be  broken  through.  One  of  the  un- 
&TOurable  circumstances  is  the  great 
power  possessed  over  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
whose  influence  is  everywhere  strongly 
exerted  against  restraining  population. 
As  yet,  however,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  indefatigable  industry 
and  great  agricultural  skill  of  the 
people  have  rendered  the  existing 
rapidity  of  increase  practically  inno- 
cuous ;  the  great  number  of  large  es- 
tates still  undivided  affording  by  their 
rual  dismemberment,  a  resource  for 
necessary  aimnentation  of  the 
gross  produce  ;  and  there  are,  besides, 
many  large  manufacturing  towns,  and 
mining  and  coal  districts,  which  attract 
9aaA  employ  a  considerable  portion  of 
tlte  annual  increase  of  population. 

§  5.  But  even  where  peasant  pro- 
perties are  accompanied  by  an  excess 
of  numbers,  this  evil  is  not  necessarily 
attended  with  the  additional  econo- 
mical disadvantage  of  too  great  a  sub- 
division of  the  land.  It  does  not  follow 
because  landed  property  is  minutely 
divided,  that  farms  will  be  so.  Ab 
laree  properties  are  perfectly  com- 
patible with  small  farms,  so  are  small 
properties  with  farms  of  an  adequate 
sioe ;  and  a  subdivision  of  occupancy  is 
not  an  inevitable  consequence  of  even 
undue  multiplication  among  peasant 

qfuXUj,  *'  It  is  now  considerably  better  than 
about  forty  years  ago,  when  the  poorar  class 
obtained  less  flesh-meat  and  puddings,  and 
no  cheese,  butter,  and  the  like."  (p.  20.) 
**  Such  an  increase  of  wages"  (adds  the  Pro- 
ftSBor)  *' which  must  be  estimated  not  in 
money,  but  in  the  quantity  of  necessaries 
and  conveniences  which  the  labourer  is  ena- 
bled to  procure,  is,  by  universal  admission,  a 
proof  tliat  the  mass  of  capital  must  have  in- 
ertased."  It  proves  not  only  this,  but  also 
tiiat  the  labouring  population  has  not  in- 
creased in  an  equal  degree ;  and  that,  in  this 
Snrtance  as  well  as  in  France,  the  division  of 
the  land,  even  when  excessive,  has  been 
oompatlble  with  a  strengthening  of  the  pru- 
4«DVal  oVeoks  *o  population. 


ijook  n.  CHAPTER  vn.  i  6. 


Eroprietors.  As  might  be  expected 
'om  their  admirable  intelligence  in 
things  relating  to  their  occupation,  the 
Flemish  peasantry  have  long  learnt 
this  lesson.  "  The  habit  of  not  divid- 
ing properties,"  savs  Dr.  Rau,*  "  and 
the  opinion  that  tnis  is  advantageous, 
have  been  so  completely  preserved  in 
Flanders,  that  even  now,  when  a 
peasant  dies  leaving  several  children, 
they  do  not  think  of  dividing  his 
patrimony,  though  it  be  neither  en- 
tailed nor  settled  in  trust ;  they  prefer 
selling  it  entire,  and  sharing  the  pro- 
ceeds, considering  it  as  a  jewel  which 
loses  its  value  when  it  is  divided." 
That  the  same  feeling  must  prevail 
widely  even  in  France,  is  shown  by 
the  great  frequency  of  sales  of  land, 
amounting  in  ten  years  to  a  fourth 
port  of  the  whole  soil  of  the  country ; 
and  M.  Passv,  in  his  tract  "  On  the 
Changes  in  the  Agricultural  Condition 
of  the  Department  of  the  Eure  since 
the  year  1800,"t  states  other  facta 
tending  to  the  same  conclusion.  "  The 
example,"  savs  he, "  of  this  department 
attests  that  there  does  not  exist,  as  some 
writers  have  imagined,  between  the 
distribution  of  property  and  that  of 
cultivation,  a  connexion  which  tends 
invincibly  to  assimilate  them.  In  no 
portion  of  it  have  changes  of  owner- 
ship had  a  perceptible  influence  on 
the  size  of  holdings.  While,  in  dis- 
tricts of  small  farming,  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  same  owner  are  ordinarily 
distributed  among  many  tenants,  so 
neither  is  it  uncommon,  m  places  where 
the  grande  culture  prevails,  for  the 
same  fai-mer  to  rent  the  lands  of  several 
proprietors.  In  the  plains  of  Vexin, 
in  particular,  many  active  and  rich 
cultivators  do  not  content  themselves 
with  a  single  farm ;  others  add  to  the 
lands  of  their  principal  holding,  all 
those    in    the    ueighDourhood  which 

*  Page331of  the  Brussels  translation.  He 
cites  as  an  authority,  Schwerz,  Fapera  on 
AffricuUur«t  i.  185. 

t  One  of  the  many  important  papers  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Journal  det  Econo- 
mittett  the  organ  of  the  principal  political 
economists  of  Frances,  and  doing  great  and 
increasing  honour  to  their  knowledge  and 
ability.  M.  Fassy's  essay  has  been  reprinted 
separately  as  a  pamphlet. 
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they  are  able  to  hire,  and  in  this 
manner  make  up  a  total  extent  which 
in  some  cases  reaches  or  exceeds  two 
hundred  hectares"  (five  hundred  Eng- 
lish acres).  "The  more  the  estates 
are  dismembered,  the  more  frequent 
do  this  sort  of  arrangements  become  ; 
and  as  thej  conduce  to  the  interest  of 
all  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  time 
will  confirm  them." 

"  In  some  places,"  says  M.  de  La- 
vergne,*  "in  the  neighboiu*hood  of 
Paris,  for  example,  where  the  advan- 
tages of  the  grande  culture  become 
evident,  the  size  of  farms  tends  to  in- 
crease, several  farms  are  thrown  to- 
gether into  one,  and  farmers  enlarge 
their  holdings  by  renting  parceUes 
from  a  number  of  different  proprietors. 
Elsewhere  farms  as  well  as  properties 
of  too  great  extent,  tend  to  division. 
Cultivation  spontaneously  finds  out  the 
organization  which  suits  it  best."  It 
is  a  striking  fact,  stated  by  the  same 
eminent  writer,f  that  the  departments 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of 
small  separate  accounts  with  the  tax- 
collector,  are  the  Nord,  the  Somme, 
the  Pas  de  Calais,  the  Seine  Infe- 
rieure,  the  Aisne,  and  the  Oise ;  all 
of  them  among  the  richest  and  best 
cultivated,  and  the  first-mentioned  of 
them  the  very  richest  and  best  culti- 
vated, in  France. 

Undue  subdivision,  and  excessive 
smallness  of  holdings,  are  undoubtedly 
a  prevalent  evil  in  some  countries  of 
peasant  proprietors,  and  particularly 
in  parts  of  Germany  and  France.  The 
governments  of  Bavaria  and  Nassau 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  impose 
a  legal  limit  to  subdivision,  and  the 
Prussian  Government  unsuccessfully 
proposed  the  same  measure  to  the 
Estates  of  its  Rhenish  Provinces.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  will  anywhere  be 
found  that  the  petite  culture  is  the 
system  of  the  peasants,  and  the  grande 
culture  that  of  the  great  landlords : 

*  Sural  Economy  qf  France,  p.  459. 
t  P.  117.  See,  for  facts  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency, pp.  141,  250,  and  other  passages  of  tlie 
same  important  ti*eatise ;  wliich,  on  the  other 
hand,  equally  abounds  with  evidence  of  the 
mischievous  effect  of  subdivision  when  too 
minute,  or  when  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
•f  its  i^roducts  if  not  ^uitftble  to  it* 


on  the  contrary,  wherever  the  small 
properties  are  divided  among  too  many 
proprietors,  I  believe  it  to  be  true 
that  the  large  properties  also  are  par- 
celled  out  among  too  many  farmers, 
and  that^the  cause  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  a  backward  state  of  capital, 
skill,  and  agricultural  enterprise.  Thera 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  subdivi« 
sion  in  France  is  not  more  excessive 
than  is  accounted  for  by  this  cause; 
that  it  is  diminishing,  not  increasing ; 
and  that  the  terror  expressed  in  some 
quarters  at  the  progress  of  the  mor- 
ceUement,  is  one  of  the  most  ground- 
less of  real  or  pretended  panics.* 

If  peasant  properties  have  any  efieot 
in  promoting  subdivision  beyond  the 
degree  which  corresponds  to  the  agri- 

*  Mr.  Latng,  in  his  latest  publication. 
"Observations  on  the  Social  and  Political 
State  of  the  European  People  in  1848  and 
1849."  a  book  devoted  to  the  glorification  of 
England,  and  the  disparagement  of  every* 
thing  elsewhere  which  others,  or  even  he 
himself  in  former  works,  had  thought  wortirt 
of  praise,  argues  that  "although  the  laiMi 
itself  is  not  divided  and  subdivided"  on  th« 
death  of  the  proprietor,  "  the  value  of  th« 
land  is,  and  with  effects  almost  as  prejudicial 
to  social  progress.  The  value  of  each  share 
becomes  a  debt  or  burden  upon  the  land.** 
Consequently  the  condition  of  the  agricul* 
tural  population  is  retrograde ;  "  each  gene* 
ration  is  worse  off  than  the  preceding  ont* 
although  the  land  is  neither  less  nor  more 
divided,  nor  worse  cultivated."  And  this  he 
gives  as  the  explanation  of  the  great  indebted- 
ness of  the  small  landed  proprietors  in 
France  (pp.  97-9).  If  these  statements  were 
correct,  they  would  invalidate  all  which  Mr. 
Laing  affirmed  so  positively  in  other  writings, 
and  repeats  in  this,  respecting  the  peculiar 
efficacy  of  the  possession  of  land  in  pre> 
venting  over-population.  But  he  is  entirely 
mistaken  as  to  the  matter  of  fact.  In  the 
only  country  of  which  he  speaks  from  actual 
residence,  Norway,  he  does  not  pretend  that 
the  condition  of  the  peasant  proprietors  U 
deteriorating.  The  facts  already  cited  prove 
that  in  respect  to  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  the  assertion  is  equally  wide  of 
the  mark ;  and  what  has  been  shown  re> 
specting  the  slow  increase  of  population  in 
France,  demonstrates  that  if  the  condition 
of  the  French  peasantry  was  deteriorating, 
it  could  not  be  from  the  cause  supposed  by 
Mr.  Laing.  The  truth  I  believe  to  be  that 
in  every  country  without  exception,  in  which 
peasant  properties  prevail,  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  improving,  the  produce  of  the 
land  and  even  its  fertilitjr  increasing,  and 
firom  the  larger  surplus  which  remains  after 
feeding  the  agricultural  classes,  the  towns 
are  augmenting  both  in  population  and  in 
the  well-being  of  their  inhi^bftanti. 
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cultural  practices  of  the  country,  and 
which  is  customary  on  its  large  estates, 
the  cause  must  lie  in  nne  of  the  salu- 
tary influences  of  tht>  system ;  the 
eminent  degree  in  which  it  promotes 
providence  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
Act  heing  yet  peasant  proprietors,  hope 
to  hecomo  so.  In  England,  where  the 
agricultural  labourer  has  no  investment 
for  his  savings  but  the  savings  bank, 
and  no  position  to  which  he  can  rise  by 
any  exercise  of  economy,  except  per- 
haps that  of  a  petty  shopkeeper,  with  its 
chances  of  bankruptcy,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  resembling  the  intense  spirit  of 
thrift  which  takes  possession  of  one 
who,  from  heing  a  day  labourer,  can 
raise  himself  by  saving  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  landed  proprietor.  According 
to  almost  all  autnonties,  the  real  cause 
of  the  morceUement  is  the  higher  price 
which  can  be  obtained  for  land  by 
ifielHng  it  to  the  peasantry,  as  an  in- 
vestment for  their  small  accumulations, 
than  by  disposing  of  it  entire  to  some 
rich  purchaser  who  has  no  object  but 
to  live  on  its  income  without  improving 
it.  The  hope  of  obtaining  such  an 
investment  is  the  most  powerful  of  in- 
dacements,  to  those  who  are  without 
land,  to  practise  the  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  self-restraint,  on  which  their 
success  in  this  object  of  ambition  is 
dependent. 

As  the  result  of  this  enquiry  into 
the  direct  operation  and  indirect  in- 
flaences  of  peasant  properties,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  establisned,  that  there  is 
no  necessary  connexion  between  this 
form  of  landed  property  and  an  im- 
perfect state  of  the  arts  of  production ; 
that  it  is  favourable  in  quite  as  many 
respects  as  it  is  unfavourable,  to  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  powers  of  the 
soil;  that  no  other  existing  state  of 
agricultural  economy  has  so  beneficial 
an  effect  on  the  industry,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  frugality,  and  prudence  of 
the  population,  nor  tends  on  the  whole 
so  much  to  discourage  an  improvident 
increase^  of  their  numbers ;  and  that 
no  existing  state,  therefore,  is  on  the 
whole  so  favourable,  both   to   their 


moral  and  their  physical  welfare. 
Compared  with  the  English  system  of 
cultivation  by  hired  labour,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  eminently  beneficial  to  the 
labouring  class.*  We  are  not  on  the 
present  occasion  called  upon  to  com- 

Eare  it  with  the  joint  ownership  of  the 
md  by  associations  of  labourers. 


*  French  history  strikingly  confirms  these 
conclusions.  Three  times  during  the  course 
of  ages  the  peasantry  have  been  purchasers 
of  land;  and  these  times  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  three  principal  eras  of  French 
agricultural  prosperity. 

"  In  the  worst  times,"  says  the  historian 
Michelet  (The  People,  Parti,  ch.  1),  "the 
times  of  universal  poverty*^  when  even  the 
rich  are  poor  and  obliged  to  sell,  the  poor  are 
enabled  to  buy:  no  other  purchaser  pre- 
senting himself  the  peasant  in  rags  arrives 
with  his  piece  of  gold,  and  acquires  a  little 
bit  of  land.  These  moments  of  disaster  in 
which  the  peasant  was  able  to  buy  land  at  a 
low  price,  have  always  been  followed  by  a 
sudden  gush  of  prosperity  which  people  could 
not  account  for.  Towards  1500,  for  example, 
when  France,  exhausted  by  Louis  XI., 
seemed  to  be  completing  its  ruininltaly^the 
noblesse  who  went  to  the  wars  were  obliged 
to  sell:  the  land,  passing  into  new  hands, 
suddenly  began  to  flourish;  men  began  to 
labour  and  to  build.  This  happy  moment, 
in  the  style  of  courtly  historians,  was  called 
the  good  Louie  XII. 

**  Unhappily  it  did  not  last  long.  Scared/ 
had  the  land  recovered  itself  when  the  tax- 
collector  fell  upon  it;  the  wars  of  religion 
followed,  and  seemed  to  rase  everything  to 
the  ground ;  with  horrible  miseries,  dreaidful 
famines,  in  which  mothers  devoured  tUeir 
children.  Who  would  believe  that  the  coun- 
try recovered  from  this?  Scarcely  is  the  war 
ended,  when  from  the  devastated  fields,  and 
the  cottages  still  black  with  the  flames,  comes 
forth  the  hoard  of  the  peasant.  He  buys ; 
in  ten  years,  France  wears  a  new  face ;  in 
twenty  or  thirty,  all  possessions  have  doubled 
and  trebled  in  value.  This  moment,  again 
baptized  by  a  royal  name,  is  called  ihe  good 
Henry  IV,  and  the  great  Richelieu** 

Of  the  third  era  it  is  needless  again  to 
speak ;  it  was  that  of  the  Revolution. 

Whoever  would  study  the  reverse  of  the 
picture,  may  compare  these  historic  periods, 
characterized  by  the  dismemberment  of 
large  and  the  construction  of  small  proper- 
ties, with  the  wide-spread  national  suffering 
which  accompanied,  and  the  permanent  de- 
terioration of  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
<])lasses  which  followed,  the  **  clearing"  away 
of  small  yeomen  to  make  room  for  large 
graring  fiurms,  which  was  the  grand  econo- 
mical event  of  English  history  during  the 
sixteenth  century. 
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i  1.  From  the  case  in  which  the 
produce  of  land  and  labour  belongs 
undividedly  to  the  labourer,  we  proceed 
to  the  cases  in  which  it  is  divided,  but 
between  two  classes  only,  the  labourers 
and  the  landowners  ;  the  character  of 
capitalists  merging  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  pos- 
sible indeed  to  conceive  that  there 
might  be  only  two  classes  of  persons 
to'  share  the  produce,  and  that  a  class 
of  capitalists  might  be  one  of  them ; 
tie  character  of  labourer  and  that  of 
landowiier  being  united  to  form  the 
other.  This  might  occur  in  two  ways. 
The  labourers,  though  owning  the 
land,  might  let  it  to  a  tenant,  and 
work  under  him  as  hired  servants. 
But  this  arrangement,  even  in  the 
very  rare  cases  which  could  give  rise 
to  it,  would  not  require  any  particular 
discussion,  since  it  would  not  di£fer  in 
any  material  respect  from  the  three- 
fold system  of  labourers,  capitalists, 
and  landlords.  The  other  case  is  the 
not  uncommon  one,  in  which  a  peasant 
proprietor  owns  and  cultivates  the 
land,  but  raises  the  little  capital  re- 
quired, by  a  mortgage  upon  it. 
Neither  does  this  case  present  any 
important  peculiarity.  There  is  but 
one  person,  the  peasant  himself,  who 
has  any  right  or  power  of  interference 
in  the  management.  He  pays  a  fixed 
annuity  as  interest  to  a  capitalist,  as 
he  pays  another  fixed  sum  in  taxes 
to  the  government.  Without  dwelling 
further  on  these  cases,  we  pass  to  those 
which  present  marked  features  of  pecu- 
liaritv^ 

"When  the  two  parties  sharing  in 
the  produce  are  the  labourer  or 
labourers  and  the  landowner,  it  is  not 
a  very  material  circumstance  in  the 
case,  which  of  the  two  fiirnishes  the 
stock,  or  whether,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, they  furnish  it,  in  a  determinate 
proportion,  between  them.  The  essen- 
tial difference  does   not  Ijo  in  this, 


but  in  another  circumstance,  namely, 
whether  the  division  of  the  produce 
between  the  two  is  regulated  by 
custom  or  by  competition.  We  will 
begin  with  the  former  case ;  of  which 
the  metayer  culture  is  the  principal, 
and  in  Europe  almost  the  sole,  example. 
The  principle  of  the  metayer  system 
is  that  the  labourer,  or  peasant,  makes 
his  engagement  directly  with  the  land- 
owner, ^  and  pays,  not  a  fixed  rent, 
either  in  money  or  in  kind,  but  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  produce,  or 
rather  of  what  remains  of  the  produce 
after  deducting  what  is  considered  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  the  stock.  The 
proportion  is  usually,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, one-half;  but  in  several  districts 
m  Italy  it  is  two-thirds.  Respecting 
the  supply  of  stock,  the  custom  varies 
from  place  to  place ;  in  some  places 
the  landlord  furnishes  the  whole,  in 
others  half,  in  others  some  particular 
part,  as  for  instance  the  cattle  and 
seed,  the  labourer  providing  the  im- 
plements.*     "This  connexion,"  says 

*  In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  ac- 
cording to  Arthur  Young  (i.  403)  there  was 
great  looal  diversity  in  this  respect.  In 
Champagne,  '*  the  landlord  commonly  finds 
half  the  cattle  and  half  the  seed,  and  the 
metayer,  labour,  implements,  and  taxes; 
but  in  some  districts  the  landlord  bears  a 
share  of  these.  In  Roussillon,  the  landlord 
pays  half  the  taxes ;  and  in  Guienne,  from 
Auch  to  Fleuran,  many  landlords  pay  all. 
Near  Aguillon,  on  the  Garonne,  the  metayers 
furnish  half  the  cattle.  At  Nangis,  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  I  met  with  an  agreement  for 
the  landlord  to  furnish  livestock,  implements, 
harness,  and  taxes ;  the  metayer  found  labour 
and  his  own  capitation  tax:  the  landlord 
repaired  the  house  and  gates ;  the  metayer 
the  windows :  the  landlord  provided  seed  the 
first  year,  the  metayer  the  last;  in  the  inter- 
vening years  they  supply  half  and  half.  In 
the  Bourbonnois  the  landlord  finds  all  sorts 
of  live  stock,  yet  the  metayer  sells,  changes* 
and  buys  at  his  will;  the  steward  keeping 
an  account  of  these  mutations,  for  the  land- 
lord has  half  the  product  of  sales,  and  pays 
half  the  purchases."  In  Piedmont,  he  says, 
'*  the  landlord  commonly  pays  the  taxes  and 
repairs  the  buildings,  and  the  tenant  pi*ovide8 
cattle,  implements,  and  seed."    (II.  161.) 
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Sismondi,  speaking  cbieflj  of  Tas- 
cany,*  "  is  often  the  subject  of  a  con- 
tract, to  define  certain  services  and 
certain  occasional  payments  to  which 
the  niet<iyer  binds  nimself ;  neverthe- 
less the  clifferences  in  the  obligations 
of  one  such  contract  and  another  are 
inconsiderable ;  usage  governs  alike  all 
these  engagements,  and  supplies  the 
stipulations  which  have  not  been  ex- 
pressed: and  the  landlord  who  at- 
temittcd  to  depart  from  usage,  who 
exacted  more  than  his  neighbour,  who 
took  for  the  basis  of  the  agreement 
anything  but  the  equal  division  of  the 
crops,  would  render  himself  so  odious, 
he  would  be  so  sure  of  not  obtaining  a 
metayer  who  was  an  honest  man,  that 
the  contract  of  all  the  metayers  may 
be  considered  as  identical,  at  least  in 
each  province,  and  never  gives  rise  to 
any  competition  among  peasants  in 
search  oi  employment,  or  any  oifer  to 
cultivate  the  soil  on  cheaper  terms 
than  one  another."  To  the  same  effect 
Chateauvieux,t  speaking  of  the  me- 
tayers of  Piedmont.  "  They  consider 
it*'  (the  farm)  "as  a  patrimony,  and 
never  think  of  renewing  the  lease,  but 
go  on  from  generation  to  generation,  on 
the  same  terms,  without  writings  or 
registries,  "i 

§  2.  When  the  partition  of  the 
produce  is  a  matter  of  fixed  usage,  not 
of  varying  convention,  political  eco- 
nomy has  no  laws  of  distribution  to 
investigate.     It  has  only  to  consider, 

*  Studies  in  PoUiieal  Economy ^  Esaay  VI. 
On  the  Condition  of  the  Cultivators  in  Tus- 
cany. 

t  Letters  from  Italy.  I  quote  from  Dr. 
Bigby's  translation,  (p.  22.) 

%  This  virtual  fixity  of  tenure  is  not  how- 
ever universal  even  in  Italy ;  and  it  is  to  its 
absence  that  Sismondi  attributes  the  inferior 
condition  of  the  metayers  in  some  provinces 
of  Naples,  in  Lucca,  and  in  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa ;  where  the  landlords  obtain  a  larger 
(though  still  a  fixed)  share  of  the  produce. 
In  those  countries  the  cultivation  is  splendid, 
but  the  people  wretchedly  poor.  **  The  same 
misfortune  would  probably  have  befallen  the 
people  of  Tuscany  if  public  opinion  did  not 
protect  the  cultivator;  but  a  proprietor 
would  not  dare  to  impose  conditions  unusual 
in  the  country,  suid  even  in  changing  one 
metayer  for  another,  he  alters  nothing  in  the 
terms  of  the  engagement."  New  Frinciplee 
^filiUcal  Seonomy,  book  ii|«  cl|«  5, 


as  in  the  ease  of  peasant  proprieton^ 
the  efiects  of  the  system,  first,  on  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  morally 
and  physically,  and  secondly,  on  tJie 
efficiency  of  the  labour.  In  Doth  these 
particulars  the  metayer  system  has  the 
characteristic  advantages  of  peasant 
properties,  but  has  them  in  a  less  de« 
gree.  The  metayer  has  less  motive 
to  exertion  than  the  peasant  proprietor, 
since  only  half  the  fruits  of  nis  indus- 
try, instead  of  the  whole,  are  his  own 
But  he  has  a  much  stronger  motive 
than  a  day  labourer,  who  has  no  other 
interest  in  the  result  than  not  to  be 
dismissed.  If  the  metayer  cannot  be 
turned  out  except  for  some  violation  of 
his  contract,  he  has  a  stronger  motive 
to  exertion  than  any  tenant-farmer 
who  has  not  a  lease.  The  metayer  is 
at  least  his  landlord's  partner,  and  a 
half-sharer  in  their  joint  gains.  Where, 
too,  the  permanence  of  his  tenure  is 
guaranteed  by  custom,  he  acquires 
local  attachments,  and  much  of  the 
feelings  of  a  proprietor.  I  am  sup- 
posing that  this  half  produce  is  suffi- 
cient to  yield  him  a  comfortable 
support.  Whether  it  is  so,  depends 
(in  any  given  state  of  agriculture)  on 
the  degree  of  subdivision  of  the  land ; 
which  depends  on  the  operation  of  the 
population  principle.  A  multiplication 
of  people,  beyond  the  number  that  can 
be  properly  supported  on  the  land  or 
taken  off  by  manufactures,  is  incident 
even  to  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  of 
course  not  less  but  rather  more  incident 
to  a  metayer  population.  The  ten- 
dency, however,  which  we  noticed  in 
the  proprietary  system,    to    promote 

Srudence  on  this  point,  is  in  no  small 
egree  common  to  it  with  the  metayer 
system.  There,  also,  it  is  a  matter  of 
easy  and  exact  calculation  whether  a 
family  can  be  supported  or  not.  If  it 
is  easy  to  see  whether  the  owner  of  the 
whole  produce  can  increase  the  pro- 
duction so  as  to  maintain  a  greater 
number  of  persons  equally  well,  it  is  a 
not  less  simple  proolem  whether  the 
owner  of  half  the  produce  can  do  so.* 

*  M.  Bastiat  affirms  that  even  in 
France,  incontestably  the  least  favourable 
example  of  the  metayer  system,  its  effect 
in  repressing  population  is  conspicuous. 
**%%   is  a  well-9scert(|ined   fftct   that  thf 
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There  is  one  check  which  this  system 
seems  to  offer,  over  and  above  those 
held  out  even  bv  the  proprietary 
system ;  there  is  a  landlord,  who  may 
exert  a  controlling  power,  by  refusing 
his  consent  to  a  subdivision.  I  do  not, 
however,  attach  great  importance  to 
this  check,  because  the  farm  mav  be 
loaded  with  superfluous  hands  without 
being  subdivided;  and  because,  so  long 
as  the  increase  of  hands  increases  the 
gross  produce,  which  is  almost  always 
the  case,  the  landlord,  who  receives 
half  the  produce,  is  an  immediate 
gainer,  the  inconvenience  falling^  only 
on  the  labourers.  The  landlord  is  no 
doubt  liable  in  the  end  to  suffer  from 
their  poverty,  by  being  forced  to  make 
advances  to  them,  especially  in  bad 
seasons ;  and  a  foresight  of  this  ulti- 
mate inconvenience  may  operate  bene- 
ficially on  such  landlords  as  prefer 
future  security  to  present  profit. 

The  characteristic  disadvantage  of 
the  metayer  system  is  very  fairlj^  stated 
by  Adam  Smith.  After  pointing  out 
that  metayers  **  have  a  plain  interest 
that  the  whole  produce  should  be  as 
great  as  possible,  in  order  that  their 
own  proportion  may  be  so,"  he  con- 
tinues,* "  it  could  never,  however,  be 
the  interest  of  this  snecies  of  culti- 
vators to  lay  out,  in  tne  further  im- 
provement of  the  land,  any  part  of  the 
little    stock  which  they  might  save 

tendency  to  excessive  multiplication  is 
chiefly  manifested  in  the  class  who  live  on 
wages.  Over  these  the  forethought  which 
retards  marriageshas  little  operation^because 
the  evils  which  flow  from  excessive  compe- 
tition appear  to  them  only  very  confusedly, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  the  most  advantageous  condition  of  a 
people  to  be  so  organized  as  to  contain  no 
regular  class  of  labourers  for  hire.  In  me- 
tayer countries,  marriages  are  principally 
determined  by  the  demands  of  cultivation ; 
they  increase  when,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  metairies  offer  vacancies  injurious  to 
production ;  they  diminish  when  the  places 
are  filled  up.  A  fact  easily  ascertained,  the 
proportion  between  the  size  of  the  farm  and 
the  number  of  hands,  operates  like  fore- 
thought, and  with  greater  effect.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  when  nothing  occurs  to 
make  an  opening  for  a  superfluous  population, 
numbers  remain  stationary:  as  is  seen  in 
our  southern  departments."  Conrideratiotu 
on  Metayage,  in  the  Journal  de$  Eeonomistei 
foi  February  1846. 

•  Wtnltk  ofNaiionf,  book  lii.  ch.  2. 


from  their  own  share  of  the  produce, 
because  the  lord,  who  laid  out  nothing, 
was  to  get  one  half  of  whatever  it 
produced.  The  tithe,  which  is  but  a 
tenth  of  the  produce,  is  found  to  be  a 
very  great  hindrance  to  improvement. 
A  tax,  therefore,  which  amounted  to 
one-half,  must  have  been  an  effectual 
bar  to  it.  It  might  be  the  interest  of 
a  metayer  to  make  the  land  produce 
as  much  as  could  be  brought  out  of  it 
by  means  of  the  stock  furnished  by  the 
proprietor;  but  it  could  never  be  his 
interest  to  mix  any  part  of  his  own 
with  it.  In  France,  where  five  parts 
out  of  six  of  the  whole  kingdom  are 
said  to  be  still  occupied  by  this  species 
of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  complain 
that  their  metayers  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  the  master's  cattle 
rather  in  carriage  than  in  cultivation ; 
because  in  the  one  case  they  get  the 
whole  profits  to  themselves,  in  the  other 
they  share  them  with  their  landlord.** 

It  is  indeed  implied  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  tenure,  that  all  improve- 
ments which  require  expenditure  of 
capital,  must  be  made  with  the  capital 
of  the  landlord.  This,  however,  is  es- 
sentially the  case  even  in  England, 
whenever  the  farmers  are  tenants-at- 
will:  or  (if  Arthur  Young  is  right) 
even  on  a  "  nine  years  lease."  If  the 
landlord  is  willing  to  provide  capital 
for  improvements,  the  metayer  has  the 
strongest  interest  in  promoting  them, 
since  half  the  benefit  of  them  will  ac- 
crue to  himself.  As  however  the  per- 
petuity of  tenure  which,  in  the  case 
we  are  discussing,  he  enjoys  by  custom, 
renders  his  consent  a  necessary  condi- 
tion ;  the  spirit  of  routine,  and  dislike 
of  innovation,  characteristic  of  an  agri- 
cultural people  when  not  corrected  by 
education,  are  no  doubt,  as  the  advo- 
cates of  the  system  seem  to  admit,  a 
serious  hindrance  to  improvement. 

§  3.  The  metayer  system  has  met 
with  no  mercy  from  English  authori- 
ties. "  There  is  not  one  word  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  practice,"  says 
Arthur  Young,*  "  and  a  thousand  ar- 
guments that  might  be  used  against 
it.  The  hard  plea  of  necessity  caB 
*  Traveh,  vol  i.  pp.  4Qi-G^ 
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alono  bo  urguil  in  its  favour ;  the  po- 
verty of  tlio  ftirmers  being  8o  great, 
that  the  landlord  must  stock  the  farm, 
or  it  could  not  be  stocked  at  all :  this 
is  a  most  cruel  burthen  to  a  proprietor, 
who  is  thus  obliged  to  run  much  of  the 
hazard  of  farming  in  the  most  dan- 

forous  of  all  methods,  that  of  trusting 
is  property  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  are  generally  ignorant, 
many  careless,  and  some  undoubtedly 
wicked.  ...  In  this  most  miserable 
of  all  the  modes  of  letting  land,  the 
defrauded  landlord  receives  a  con- 
temptible rent;  the  farmer  is  in  the 
lowest  state  of  poverty ;  the  land  is 
miserably  cultivated;  and  the  nation 
suffers  as  severely  as  the  parties  them- 
selves. .  .  .  Wherever*  this  system 
prevails,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  a  useless  and  miserable  population 
is  found.  .  .  .  Wherever  the  country 
(that  I  saw)  is  poor  and  unwatered, 
in  the  Milanese,  it  is  in*  the  hands  of 
metayers:"  they  are  almost  always 
in-  debt  to  their  landlord  for  seed 
or  food,  and  *' their  condition  is 
more  wretched  than  that  of  a  day 
labourer.  .  .  .  Theref  are  but  few 
districts'*  (in  Italy)  "where  lands 
are  let  to  the  occupying  tenant  at 
a  money-rent;  but  wherever  it  is 
found,  their  crops  are  greater;  a  clear 
proof  of  the  imbecility  of  the  metaying 
system."  **  Wherever  it"  (the  metayer 
system)  "has  been  adopted,'*  says 
Mr.  M'CuUoch,!  "it  has  put  a  stop 
to  all  improvement,  and  has  reduced 
the  cidtivators  to  the  most  abject  po- 
verty." Mr.  Jones  §  shares  the  common 
opinion,  and  quotes  Turgot  and  Destutt- 
Tracy  in  support  of  it.  The  impression, 
however,  of  all  these  writers  (notwith- 
standing Arthur  Young's  occasional 
references  to  Italy)  seems  to  be  chiefly 
derived  from  France,  and  France  before 
the  Eevolution.||  Now  the  situation  of 
French  metayers  under  the  old  regime 

♦  TraveU^yoi.  ii.  151-3. 
t  Ibid.  ii.  217. 
t  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Zv^  ed. 
p.  471. 

$  Euay  on  the  DiatnbuHon  qf  Wealth,  pp. 
102.4. 

(l  M.  do  Tracy  is  partially  an  exception, 
iBasmuch  as  his  experience  reaches  lower 
down  than  the  revolutionary  period :  but  ho  I 


by  no  means  rcpreisents  the  typical 
form  of  the  contract.  It  is  essential 
to  that  form,  that  the  proprietor  pays 
all  the  t^xes.  But  in  France  the  ex- 
emption of  the  noblesse  from  direct 
taxation  had  led  the  Government  to 
throw  the  whole  burthen  of  their  ever- 
increasing  fiscal  exactions  upon  the 
occupiers :  and  it  is  to  these  exactions 
that  Turgot  ascribed  the  extreme 
wretchedness  of  the  metayers:  a 
wretchedness  in  some  cases  so  exces- 
sive, that  in  Limousin  and  Angou- 
mois  (the  provinces  which  he  admi- 
nistered) they  had  seldom  more,  ac- 
cording to  him,  after  deducting  all 
burthens,  than  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  livres  (20  to  24  shilhngs)  per 
head  for  their  whole  annual  consump- 
tion ;  "  I  do  not  mean  in  money,  but 
including  all  that  they  consume  in 
kind  from  their  own  crops."*  When 
we  add  that  they  had  not  the  virtual 
fixity  of  tenure  of  the  metayers  of  Italy, 
("in  Limousin,"  says  Arthur  Young,f 
"  the  metayers  are  considered  as  little 
better  than  menial  servants,  removable 
at  pleasure,  and  obliged  to  conform  in 
all  things  to  the  will  of  the  landlords,") 

admits  (as  Mr.  Jones  has  himself  stated  in 
another  place)  that  he  is  acquainted  only 
with  a  limited  district,  of  great  subdivision 
and  unfertile  soil. 

M.  Passy  is  of  opinion,  that  a  French  pea« 
santry  must  be  in  indigence  and  the  country 
badly  cultivated  on  a  metayer  system,  ben- 
cause  the  proportion  of  the  produce  claim- 
able by  the  landlord  is  too  high ;  it  being 
only  in  more  favourable  climates,  that  any 
land,  not  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility, 
can  pay  half  its  gross  produce  in  rent,  and 
leave  enough  to  peasant  farmers  to  enable 
them  to  grow  successfully  the  more  expen- 
sive and  valuable  products  of  agriculture. 
(On  SyatevM  qf  Culture,  p.  35.)  This  is  an 
objection  only  to  a  particular  numerical  pro- 
portion, whidh  is  indeed  the  common  one, 
but  is  not  essential  to  the  system. 

*  S^  the  "  Memoir  on  the  Surcharge  of 
Taxes  suffered  by  the  Generality  of  Limoges, 
addressed  to  the  Council  of  State  in'l786,'* 
pp.  260-304  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Turgot's 
Works.  The  occasional  engagements  of 
landlords  (as  mentioned  by  Arthur  Young) 
to  pay  a  part  of  the  taxes,  were,  according 
to  Turgot,  of  recent  origin,  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  actual  necessity.  "  The  proprietor 
only  consents  to  it  when  he  can  find  no  me- 
tayer on  other  terms ;  consequently,  even  in 
that  case,  the  metayer  is  always  reduced  to 
what  is  barely  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from 
dying  of  hunger."  (p.  276), 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  404. 
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h  is  evident  that  their  case  affords  no 
argument  against  the  metayer  system 
in  its  better  form.  A  population  who 
could  call  nothing  their  own — who,  like 
the  Irish  cottiers,  could  not  in  any 
contingency  be  worse  oft^— had  nothing 
to  restrain  them  from  multiplying,  and 
subdividing  the  land,  until  stopped  by 
actual  starvation. 

We  shall  find  a  very  different  pic- 
ture, by  the  most  accurate  authorities, 
of  the  metayer  cultivation  of  Italy.  In 
the  first  place,  as  to  subdivision.  In 
Lombardy,according  to  Chateauvieux*, 
there  are  few  farms  which  exceed  sixty 
acres,  and  few  which  have  less  than  ten. 
These  farms  are  all  occupied  by  metay- 
ers at  half  profit.  They  mvariably  dis- 
play "  an  extentf  and  a  richness  in  build- 
ings rarely  known  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe."  Their  plan  "  affords  the 
greatest  room  with  the  least  extent  of 
building;  is  best  adapted  to  arrange 
and  secure  the  crop;  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  economical,  and 
the  least  exposed  to  accidents  by  fire." 
The  court-yard  "exhibits  a  whole  so 
regular  and  commodious,  and  a  system 
ofauch  care  and  good  order,  that  our 
dirty  and  iU-arranged  farms  can  con- 
vey  no  adequate  idea  of.'*  The  same 
description  applies  to  Piedmont.  The 
rotation  of  crops  is  excellent.  "I 
should  think|  no  country  can  bring  so 
large  a  portion  of  its  produce  to  market 
as  Piedmont.''  Though  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  very  fertile,  "  the  number  of 
cities  is  prodigiously  great.'*  The 
agriculture  must,  therefore,  be  emi- 
nently favourable  to  the  net  as  well 
as  to  the  gross  produce  of  the  land. 
".  Each  plough  works  thirty-two  acres 
in  the  season.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be 
more  perfect  or  neater  than  the  hoeing 
and  moulding  up  the  maize,  when  in 
full  growth,  by  a  single  plough,  with 
a  pair  of  oxen,  without  injury  to  a 
"single  plant,  while  all  the  weeds  are 
effectually  destroyed/'  So  much  for 
agricultural  skill.  "  Nothing  can  be 
go  excellent  as  the  crop  which  precedes 
and  that  which  follows  it.'  The 
wheat   **  is   thrashed  by  a  cylinder, 

*  Letters  from  Italy^  translated  by  Bigby, 
p.  16. 
f  Ibia.  pp.  19,  20.        X  Ibid.  pp.  24-31. 


drawn  by  ahorse,  and  guided  by  a  boy, 
while  the  labourers  turn  over  the  straw 
with  forks.  This  process  lasts  nearly 
a  fortnight :  it  is  quick  and  economical| 

and  completely  gets  out  the  grain 

In  no  part  of  tne  world  are  the  economy 
and  the  management  of  the  land  better 
understood  than  in  Piedmont,  and 
this  explains  the  phenomenon  of  its 
great  population  and  immense  export 
of  pro  visions.' '  All  this  under  metayer 
cultivation. 

Of  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  its 
whole  extent,  both  above  and  below 
Florence,  the  same  writer  thus  speaks  ;* 
— "  Forests  of  olive-trees  covered  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  by 
their  foliage  concealed  an  infinite 
number  of  small  farms,  which  peopled 
these  parts  of  the  mountains :  chest- 
nut-trees raised  their  heads  oh  the 
higher  slopes,  their  healthy  verdure 
contrasting  with  the  pale  tint  of  the 
olive-trees,  and  spreadmg  a  brightness 
over  this  amphitheatre.  The  rostd  was 
bordered  on  each  side  with  village- 
houses,  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces 

from  each  other They  are 

placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
road,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  wall, 
and  a  terrace  of  some  feet  in  extent.  On 
the  wall  are  commonly  placed  many 
vases  of  antique  foims,  in  which 
flowers,  aloes,  and  youjig  oraiige-trees 
are  growing.  The  house  itself  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  vines.  .  .^  .  .  . 
Before  these  houses  we  saw  groups  of 
peasant  females  dressed  in  white  hnen, 
silk  corsets,  and  straw  hats  omamented 

with  flowers These  houses 

being  so  near  each  other,  it  is  evident 
that  the  land  annexed  to  them  must  be 
small,  and  that  property,  in  these 
valleys,  must  be  very  much  divided; 
the  extent  of  these  domains  being 
from  three  to  ten  acres.  The  land  lies 
round  the  houses,  and  is  divided  into 
fields  by  small  canals,  or  rows  of  trees, 
some  of  which  are  mulberry-trees, 
but  the  greatest  number  poplars,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  cattle. 

Each  tree    supports  a  vine 

These    divisions,   aiTayed    in    oblong 
squares,  are  large  enough  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  a  plough  without  wheels, 
'  •  Pp.  78-0. 
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and  a  pair  of  oxen.  There  is  a  pair  of 
oxen  between  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
£&nners;  they  employ  them  succes- 
sivelyin  the  cultivation  of ,jvll  the  farms. 
....  Almost  every  fanri^maintaine  a 
well-looking  horse,  which  goes  in  a 
small  two-wheeled  cart,  neatly  made, 
and  painted  red ;  they  serve  for  all  the 
purposes  of  draught  for  the  farm,  and 
and  also  to  convey  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ters to  mass  and  to  balls.  Thus,  on 
holidays,  hundreds  of  these  little  carts 
are  seen  flying  in  all  directions,  carry- 
ing the  young  women,  decorated  with 
flowers  and  ribbons." 

This  is  not  a  picture  of  poverty ;  and 
so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  it 
effectually  redeems  metayer  cultiva- 
tion, as  existing  in  these  countries, 
from  the  reproaches  of  English  writers ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  cultivators.  Chateau vieux's  testi- 
mony is,  in  some  points,  not  so  favour- 
able. "  It  is*  neither  the  natural  ferti- 
lity of  the  soil,  nor  the  abundance 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
which  constitute  the  well-being  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals among  whom  the  total  pro- 
duce is  divided,  which  fixes  the  portion 
that  each  is  enabled  to  enjoy.  Here  it 
is  very  small.  I  have  thus  far,  indeed, 
exhibited  a  delightful  country,  well 
watered,  fertile,  and  covered  with  a 
peipetual  vegetation ;  1  have  shown  it 
divided  into  countless  inclosures, 
which,  like  so  many  beds  in  a  garden, 
display  a  thousand  varying  produc- 
tions ;  I  have  shown,  that  to  all  these 
inclosures  are  attached  well-built 
houses,  clothed  with  vines,  and  deco- 
rated with  flowers;  but,  on  entering 
them,  we  find  a  total  want  of  all  the 
conveniences  of  life,  a  table  more  than 
frugal,  and  a  general  appearance  of 
privation."  Is  not  Chateauvieux  here 
unconsciously  contrasting  the  condition 
of  the  metayers  with  that  of  the 
farmers  of  other  countries,  when  the 
proper  standard  with  which  to  com- 
pare it  is  that  of  the  agricultural  day- 
labourers  ? 

Arthur  Young  says,+  "  I  was  assured 
that  these  metayers  are  (especially  near 


«  Pp.  73-6. 
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Florence)  much  at  their  ease ;  that  oil 
holidays  they  are  dressed  remarkably 
well,  and  not  without  objects  of  luxunr, 
as  silver,  gold,  and  silk :  and  live  well, 
on  plenty  of  bread,  wine,  and  legumes. 
In  some  instances  this  may  possibly  be 
the  case,  but  the  general  iact  is  con- 
trary. It  is  absurd  to  think  that  me- 
tayers, upon  such  a  farm  as  is  cul- 
tivated by  a  pair  of  oxen,  can  live  at 
their  ease ;  and  a  clear  proof  of  their 
poverty  is  this,  that  the  landlord,  who 
provides  half  the  live  stock,  is  often 
obhged  to  lend  the  peasant  money  to 
procure  his  half. The  meta- 
yers, not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  are 
so  poor,  that  landlords  even  lend  them 
corn  to  eat :  their  food  is  black  bread, 
made  of  a  mixture  with  vetches ;  and 
their  drink  is  very  little  wine,  mixed 
with  water,  and  called  aquaroUe;  meat 
on  Sundays  only ;  their  dress  very 
ordinary."  Mr.  Jones  admits  the  su- 
perior comfort  of  the  metayers  near 
Florence,  and  attributes  it  partly  to 
straw-plaiting,  by  which  the  women  of 
the  peasantry  can  earn,  according  to 
Chateauvieux,*  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pence  a-day.  But  even  this  fact  tells 
in  favour  of  the  metayer  system ;  for 
in  those  parts  of  England  in  which 
either  straw-plaiting  or  lace-making  \a 
earned  on  by  the  women  and  children 
of  the  labouring  class,  as  in  Bedford- 
shire and  Bucunghamshire,  the  con- 
dition of  the  class  is  not  better,  but 
rather  worse  than  elsewhere,  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labour  being  depressed 
by  a  full  equivalent. 

In  spite  of  Chateauvieux's  state- 
ment respecting  the  poverty  of  the 
metayers,  his  opinion,  in  respect  to 
Italy  at  least,  is  given  in  favour  of  the 
system.  "  It  occupiesf  and  constantly 
interests  the  propnetors,  which  is  never 
the  case  with  great  proprietors  who 
lease  their  estates  at  fixed  rents.  It 
establishes  a  community  of  interests, 
and  relations  of  kindness  between  the 
proprietors  and  the  metayers ;  a  kind- 
ness which  I  have  often  witnessed,  and 
from  which  result  great  advantages  in 
the  moral  condition  of  society.  ITie 
proprietor,  under  this  system,  alwayi 

•  letters  from  Ifaly^  p.  7fib 
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Interested  in  the  success  of  the  crop, 
never  refuses  to  make  an  advance 
upon  it,  which  the  land  promises  to 
repay  with  interest.  It  is  by  these 
advances,  and  by  the  hope  thus  in- 
spired, that  the  rich  proprietors  o» 
land  have  gradually  perfected  the 
whole  rural  economy  of  Italy.  It  is 
to  them  that  it  owes  the  numerous 
systems  of  irrigation  which  water  its 
soil,  as  also  the  establishment  of  the 
terrace  culture  on  the  hiils:  gradual 
but  permanent  improvements,  which 
common  peasants,  for  want  of  means, 
could  never  have  effected,  and  which 
could  never  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  farmers,  nor  b^  the  great 
proprietors  who  let  their  estates  at 
fixed  rents,  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  interested.  Thus  the  in- 
terested system  forms  of  itself  that 
alliance  between  the  rich  proprietor, 
whose  means  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  culture,  and  the  metayer, 
whose  care  and  labours  are  directed, 
by  a  common  interest,  to  make  the 
most  of  these  advances."  / 

But  the  testimony  most  favourable 
to  the  system  is  that  of  Sismondi, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
E^cific,  and  from  accurate  knowledge ; 
his  information  being  not  that  of  a 
traveller,  but  that  of  a  resident  pro- 
prietor, intimately  acquainted  with 
rural  life.  His  statements  apply  to 
Tuscany  generally,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Val  di  Nievole,  in 
which  his  own  property  lay,  and  which 
is  not  within  tne  supposed  privileged 
circle  immediately  round  Florence.  It 
is  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
size  of  farms  appears  to  be  the  smallest. 
The  following  is  his  description  of  the 
dwellings  and  mode  of  life  of  the  me- 
tayers of  that  district.* 

"  The  house,  built  of  good  walls  with 
lime  and  mortar,  has  always  at  least 
one  storv,  sometimes  two,  above  the 
ground  floor.  On  the  gi'ound  floor  are 
generally  the  kitchen,  a  cowhouse  for 
twohomed  cattle,  and  the  storehouse, 
which  takes  its  name,  tinaia,  from  the 
large  vats  (tini)  .in  which  the  wine  is 
put  to  ferment,  without  any  pressing : 

*  From  his   Sbcth  Essay,  formerlj  re- 
teredto. 


it  is  there  also  that  the  meta^'cr  lockg 
up  his  casks,  his  oil,  and  his  grain. 
Almost  always  there  is  also  a  shed 
supported  against  the  house,  where  he 
can  work  under  cover  to  mend  his 
tools,  or  chop  forage  for  his  cattle.  On 
the  first  and  second  stories  are  two, 
three,  and  oflen  four  bedrooms.  The 
largest  and  most  airy  of  these  is 
generally  destined  by  the  metayer,  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  to  the 
bringing  up  of  silkworms.  Great 
chests  to  contain  clothes  and  linen, 
and  some  wooden  chairs,  are  the  chief 
furniture  of  the  chambers ;  but  a 
newly-married  wife  always  brings  with 
her  a  wardrobe  of  walnut  wood.  The 
beds  are  uncurtained  and  unroofed,  but 
on  each  of  them,  besides  a  good  pail- 
lasse filled  with  the  elastic  straw  of 
the  maize  plant,  there  are  one  or  two 
mattresses  of  wool,  or,  among  the 
poorest,  of  tow,  a  good  blanket,  sheets 
of  strong  hempen  cloth,  and  on  the 
best  bed  of  the  family  a  coverlet  of  silk 

§  adding,  >vhich  is  spread  on  festival 
ays.  The  only  fireplace  is  in  the 
kitchen ;  and  there  also  is  the  great 
wooden  table  where  the  family  (fines, 
and  the  benches ;  the  great  chest 
which  seryes  at  once  for  keeping  the 
bread  and  other  provisions,  and  for 
kneading ;  a  tolerably  complete  though 
cheap  assortment  of  pans,  dishes,  and 
earthenware  plates :  one  or  two  metal 
lamps,  a  steelyard,  and  at  least  two 
copper  pitchers  for  drawing  and  hold- 
ing water.  The  linen  and  the  work- 
ing clothes  of  the  family  haye  all  baen 
spun  by  the  women  of  the  house.  The 
clothes,  both  of  men  and  of  women, 
are  of  the  stu£f  called  mezza  lana  when 
thick,  mola  when  thin,  and  made  of  a 
coarse  thread  of  hemp  or  tow,  filled  up 
with  cotton  or  wool ;  it  is  dried  by  the 
same  women  by  whom  it  was  spun.  It 
woidd  hardly  lie  believed  what  a  quan- 
tity of  cloth  and  of  mezza  lana  the 
peasant  women  are  able  to  accumu- 
late by  assiduous  industry ;  how  many 
sheets  there  are  in  the  store ;  what  a 
number  of  shirts,  jackets,  trowsers, 
petticoats,  and  gowns  are  possessed  by 
every  member  of  the  family.  B^  way 
of  example  I  add  in  a  note  the  inven- 
toiy  of  tne  i^asaat  f«snil^  ^o^^X^c&ss^rak 
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to  me :  it  is  neither  one  of  the  richest 
nor  of  the  poorest,  and  lives  happily  by 
its  industry  on  half  the  produce  of  less 
than  ten  arpents  of  land.*  The  young 
women  had  a  marriage  portion  of  fifty 
crowns,  twenty  paid  down,  and  the  rest 
by  instalments  of  two  every  year.  The 
Tuscan  crown  is  worth  six  francs 
[As.  lOd].  The  commonest  marriage 
portion  of  a  peasant  girl  in  the  other 
parts  of  Tuscany,  where  the  metairies 
are  larger,  is  100  crowns,  600  francs." 
Is  this  poverty,  or  consistent  with 
poverty?  When  a  common,  M.  de 
Sismondi  even  says  the  common,  mar- 
riage portion  of  a  metayer's  daughter 
is  242.  English  money,  equivalent  to 
at  least  502.  in  Italy  and  m  that  rank 
of  life ;  when  one  whose  dowry  is  only 
half  that  amount,  has  the  wardrobe 
described,  which  is  represented  by 
Sismondi  as  a  fair  average ;  the  class 
must  be  fully  comparable,  in  general 
condition,  to  a  large  proportion  even  of 
capitalist  farmers  in  other  countries ; 
and  incomparably  above  the  day- 
labourers  of  any  country,  except  a  new 
colony,  or  the  United  States.  Very 
little  can  be  inferred,  against  such  evi- 
dence, from  a  traveller's  impression  of 
the  poor  quality  of  their  food.  Its  in- 
en)ensive  character  may  be  rather  the 
effect  of  economy  than  of  necessity. 
Costly  feeding  is  not  the  favourite 
luxury  of  a  southern  people;  their 
diet  in  all  classes  is  prmcipally  vege- 
table, and  no  peasantry  on  the 
Continent  has  the  superstition  of  the 
English    labourer    respecting    white 

*  Inventory  of  the  irountau  of  Jane, 
daughter  of  Yalente  Papini,  on  hermarriage 
with  Giovacchino  LandU  the  29th  of  April 
1835,  at  Porta  Yecchia,  near  Pescia : 

"28  fdiifts,  7  best  dresses  (of  particular 
fabrics  of  silk),  7  dresses  of  printed  cotton, 
2  winter  working  dresses  {jnezza  loma),  3 
summer  working  dresses  and  petticoats 
imola\  3  white  petticoats,  5  aprons  of  printed 
Mnen,  1  of  black  silk,  1  of  black  merinos,  9 
coloured  working  aprons  (jmola\  4  white,  8 
coloured,  and  3  silk,  handkerchiefs,  2  em- 
Droidered  veils  and  one  of  tulle,  3  towels,  14 
pairs  of  stockings,  2  hats  (one  of  felt,  the 
other  of  fine  straw)  ;  2  cameos  set  in  gold,  2 
f  Iden  earrings,  1  chaplet  with  two  Roman 
river  crowns,  1  coral  necklace  with  its  cross 
jf  gold.  •  .  .  All  the  richer  married  women 
•f  the  class  have,  besidest  the  veaU  di  ieta, 
ihe  great  holiday  dress,  which  they  only  wear 
fenr  or  five  timet  in  their  Uvei," 


bread.  But  the  nourishment  of  the 
Tuscan  peasants,  according  to  Sis- 
mondi,  "is  wholesome  and  various: 
its  basis  is  an  excellent  wheaten 
bread,  brown,  but  pure  from  bran  and 
from  all  mixture."  In  the  bad 
season,  they  take  but  two  meals  a 
day:  at  ten  in  the  morning  they 
eat  their  poUenta,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  night  their  soup,  and  after 
it  bread  with  a  relish  of  some  sort 
{companatico).  In  summer  they  have 
three  meals,  at  eight,  at  one,  and  in 
the  evening;  but  the  fire  is  lighted 
only  once  a  day,  for  dinner,  which 
consists  of  soup,  and  a  dish  of  salt  meat 
or  dried  fish,  or  haricots,  or  greens, 
which  are  eaten  with  bread.  Salt 
meat  enters  in  a  very  small  quantity 
into  this  diet,  for  it  is  reckoned  that 
forbr  pounds  of  salt  pork  per  head 
sufiace  amply  for  a  year's  provision; 
twice  a  week  a  small  piece  of  it  is  put 
into  the  soup.  On  Sundays  thev  have 
always  on  the  table  a  dish  of  fr^esh 
meat,  but  a  piece  which  weighs  only  a 
pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  suffices 
for  the  whole  family, however  numerous 
it  may  be.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Tuscan  peasants  generally 
produce  olive  oil  for  their  own  con- 
sumption :  they  use  it  not  only  for 
lamps,  but  as  seasoning  to  all  the 
vegetables  prepared  for  the  table, 
which  it  renders  both  more  savoury 
and  more  nutritive.  At  breakfast 
their  food  is  bread,  and  sometimes 
cheese  and  fruit ;  at  supper,  bread  and 
salad.  Their  drink  is  composed  of  the 
inferior  wine  of  the  country,  the  vineUa 
or  piquette  made  by  fermenting  in 
water  the  pressed  skins  of  the  grapes. 
Thev  always,  however,  reserve  a  IMe 
of  their  best  wine  for  the  day  when 
they  thresh  their  com,  and  for  some 
festivals  which  are  kept  in  families. 
About  fifty  bottles  of  vinella  per  annum, 
and  five  sacks  of  wheat  (about  1000 
pounds  of  bread)  are  considered  as  the 
supply  necessary  for  a  fiill  grown  man." 
The  remarks  of  Sismondi  on  the 
moral  influences  of  this  state  of  so- 
ciety are  not  less  worthy  of  attention. 
The  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
metayer  being  fixed  by  usage,  and  all 
taxes  and  rates  being  paid  by  the  pro- 
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J>rietor,  ^'  the  metayer  has  the  advan-  the  inclination  of  the  ground  paiescnt 
tages  of  landed  property  without  the  greater  vaiiety  than  a  rich  farmei*  is 
burthen  of  defending  it.  It  is  the  generally  able  to  distinguish  in  a  farm 
landlord  to  whom,  with  the  land,  be-  of  five  hundred  acres.  For  the  latter 
long  all  its  disputes :  the  tenant  lives  knows  that  he  is  only  a  temporary 
in  peace  with  all  his  neighbours ;  be-  occupant ;  and  moreover,  that  ho  must 
tween  him  and  them  there  is  no  motive  conduct  his  operations  by  general  rules, 
for  rivality  or  distrust,  he  preserves  a  and  neglect  details.  But  the  expe- 
good  understanding  with  them,  as  well  rienced  metayer  has  had  his  intelli- 
as  with  his  landlord,  with  the  tax-  gence  so  awakened  by  interest  and 
collector,  and  with  the  church, :  he  affection,  as  to  be  the  best  of  obsej-vers ; 
sells  little,  and  buys  little  ;  he  touches  and  with  the  whole  future  before  him, 
little  money,  but  ne  seldom  has  any  to  he  thinks  not  of  hiihself  alone,  but  of 
pay.  The  gentle  and  kindly  character  his  children  and  grandchildren.  There- 
of the  Tuscans  is  often  spoken  of,  but  fore,  when  he  plants  an  olive,  a  tree 
without  sufficiently  remarking  the  which  lasts  for  centuries,  and  exoar 
cause  which  has  contributed  most  to  vates  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  in 
keep  up  that  gentleness;  the  tenure,  which  he  plants  it,  a  channel  to  let  out 
by  which  the  entire  class  of  farmers,  the  water  by  which  it  would  be  in- 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  popula-  jured,  he  studies  all  the  strata  of  the 
tion,  are  kept  free  from  almost  every  earth  which  he  has  to  dig  out.''*  , 
occasion  for  quarrel.''    The  fixity  of 

tenure  which  the  metayer,  so  long  as  §  4.  I  do  not  offer  these  quota- 
he  fulfils  Ins  own  obligations,  possesses  tions  as  evidence  of  the  intrinsip 
b^  usage,  though  not  by  law,  gives  excellence  of  the  metayer  system ;  but 
him  the  local  attachments,  and  almost  they  surely  sufiBce  to  prove  that 
the  strong  sense  of  personal  interest,  neither  "  land  miserably  cultivated" 
characteristic  of  a  proprietor.  "The  nor  a  people . in  " the  mo/st  abject  pa- 
metayer  lives  on  his  metairie  as  on  his  verty,"  have  any  necessary  connexioa 
inheritance,  loving  it  with  affection,  with  it,  and  that  the  unmeasured  vitu- 
labouring  incessantly  to  improve  it,  peration  lavished  upon  the  system  by 
confiding  in  the  future,  and  making  English  writers,  is  grounded  on  an 
sure  that  his  land  will  be  tilled  after  •  of  th  f  th*  '  t  ^uti 
him  by  his  children  and  his  children's  pg^pie,  m!  de  SisSSi  speaks  li^he  most 
children.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  favourable  terms.  Few  of  them  can  read; 
metayers  live  from  generation  to  gene-  but  there  is  often  one  member  of  the  family 
ration  on  thp  samft  farm  •  thpv  know  destined  for  the  priesthood,  who  reads  to 
ration  on  tne  same  larm,  mey  Know  t^emon  winter  evenings.  Their  language 
It  in  Its  details  witn  a  mmuteness  differs  little  from  the  purest  Italian.  The 
which    the    feeling    of  property    can  taste  for  improvisation  in  verse  is  general. 

alone  give.  The  plots  terrassed  up,  one  "  '^^«  P®^"*?  **f  ***®  ^**®  of  Nievole  fre- 

^u     « +u^     at,                  C4.            1.     u«  ^  quent  the  theatre  m  summer  on  festival  days, 

above  the  other,  are  often  not  above  from  nineto  eleven  at  night:  their  admission 

four  feet  wide ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  costs  them  little  more  than  five  French  sous 

them,  the  qualities  of  which  the  me-  [24ci].    Their  favourite  author  is  Alfieri; 

teyer  has  not  studied       This  one  is  rth';L°'|e.'^.nh"o'  SSnlf^al'aSr^^S 

dry,  that  otner  is  cold  and    damp;  geek  from  that  austere  poet  a  relazatioR 

here  the  soil  is  deep,  there  it* is  a  mere  from  their  rude  labours."     Unlike  most 

crust  which  hardly  covers  the  rock;  f^J^°*' ^^^t^ ^1. f^^S^'^v^ma S%J?f ta^^J 

1      ,  , ,    .        1      .  "^                                  '  their  country.    "  In  the  hills  of  the  vale  of 

Wheat  thnves  best  on  one,  rye  on  ano-  Nievole  there  is  in  front  of  every  house  a 

then  here  it  would  be  labour  wasted  thresliing-groun4,  seldom  of  more  than  25  or 

to  sow  Indian  com,  elsewhere  the  soil  30  square  fathoms;  it  is  often  the  only  level 

is  unfit  for  beans  and  lupins   furtlier  jrr.u^lwM/rSi.lIi^dftJ.e'pSS: 

off  flax  will  grow  admirably,  the  edge  and  the  valley,  and  looks  out  upon  a  delight- 

of  this  brook  will  be  suited  for  hemp,  fUl  country,    scarcely  ever  have  I  stood  still 

In  this  way  one  learns  with  surprise  *«  f?°"^'V*' ^^^rHis^.li^^^tS'^inJ^rJS! 

t       ",    ""J  ^          ^v    .    •                 '^      e  out  to  enjoy  my  admiration,  ana  point  out 

from  the  metayer,  that  m  a  space  ot  ^ith  his  finger  the  beauties  which  he  thoughl 

(en  arpentfl,  the  soil,  the  aspect,  and  might  have  escaped  my  uoUo^** 
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extremely  narrow  view  of  the  subject,  number  of  labourers  employed  on  the 
I  look  upon  the  rural  economy  of  Italy  land ;  and  unless  the  growth  of  capital 
as  simply  so  much  additional  evidence  in  trade  and  manufactures  affords  an 
in  favour  of  small  occupations  with  opening  for  the  displaced  population, 
permanent  tenure.  It  is  an  example  or  unless  there  are  reclaimabfe  wastes 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  those  on  which  they  can  be  located,  compe- 
two  elements,  even  under  the  disad-  tition  will  so  reduce  wages,  that  they 
vantage  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  will  probably  be  worse  off  as  day 
metayer  contract,  in  which  the  motives  labourers  than  they  were  as  metayers, 
to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  Mr.  Jones  very  properly  object! 
are  only  half  as  strong  as  if  he  farmed  against  the  French  Economists  of  the 
the  land  on  the  same  footing  of  per-  last  century,  that  in  pursuing  their 
petuity  at  a  money-rent,  either  fixed,  favourite  object  of  introducing  money- 
or  varying  according  to  some  rule  rents,  they  turned  their  minds  solely 
which  would  leave  to  the  tenant  the  to  putting  farmers  in  the  place  of 
whole  benefit  of  his  own  exertions,  metayers,  instead  of  transforming  the 
The  metayer  tenure  is  not  one  which  existing  metayers  into  farmers ;  which, 
we  should  be  anxious  to  introduce  as  he  justly  remarks,  can  scarcely  be 
where  the  exigencies  of  society  had  effected,  unless,  to  enable  the  metayers 
not  naturally  given  birth  to  it ;  but  to  save  and  become  owners  of  stock, 
neither  ought  we  to  be  eager  to  aboh'sh  the  proprietors  submit  for  a  conside- 
it  on  a  mere  d  priori  view  of  its  dis-  rable  time  to  a  diminution  of  income, 
advantages.  If  the  system  in  Tub-  instead  of  expecting  an  increase  of  it, 
cany  works  as  well  in  practice  as  it  is  which  has  generally  been  their  imme- 
represented  to  do,  witn  every  appear-  diate  motive  for  making  the  attempt, 
ance  of  minute  knowledge,  by  so  com-  If  this  transformation  were*  effected, 
petent  an  authority  as  Sismondi ;  if  and  no  other  change  made  in  the  me- 
the  mode  of  living  of  the  people,  and  taverns  condition ;  if,  preserving  all  the 
the  size  of  farms,  have  for  ages  main-  otner  rights  which  usage  ensures  to 
tained  and  still  maintain  themselves^  him,  he  merely  got  rid  of  the  land- 
such  as  they  are  said  to  be  by  him,  it  lord's  claim  to  naif  the  produce,  paying 
were  to  be  regretted  that  a  state  of  in  lieu  of  it  a  moderate  fixed  rent ;  he 
rural  well-being  so  much  beyond  what  would  be  so  far  in  a  better  position 
is  realised  in  most  European  countries,  than  at  present,  as  the  whole,  instead 
should  be  put  to  hazard  by  an  attempt  of  only  half  the  fruits  of  any  improve- 
to  introduce,  under  the  guise  of  agri-  ment  he  made,  would  now  belong  to 
cultural  improvement,  a  system  of  himself;  but  even  so,  the  benefit  would 
money-rents  and  capitalist  farmers,  not  be  without  alloy;  for  a  metayer, 
Even  where  the  metayers  are  poor,  though  not  himself  a  capitalist,  has  a 
and  the  subdivision  great,  it  is  not  to  capitalist  for  his  partner,  and  has  the 
be  assumed  as  of  course,  that  the  use,  in  Italy  at  least,  of  a  considerable 
change  would  be  for  the  better.  The  capital,  as  is  proved  by  the  excellence 
enlargement  of  farms,  and  the  intro-  of  the  farm  buildings :  and  it  is  not 
duction  of  what  are  called  agiicultural  probable  that  the  landowners  would 
improvements,  usually  diminish  the  any  longer  consent  to  peril  their  move- 
•  «« TB-^  M  oi  j«  «  -  .  *^^®  property  on  the  hazards  of  agri- 
fa;.;":?  reIa^i;.'^?;p?rg^'UX>dt  cult/alLt4pri8e,when  assured  ofa 
lord  to  divide  the  metairie,  unless  the  work  n^ecl  money  income  without  it.  Thus 
Is  really  more  than  they  can  do,  and  they  woidd  the  question  stand,  even  if  the 

^n^^^i^J^'^i!^^^^'^^^^''^^'^^''^  change  left  undisturbed  the  metayer's 

on  a  smauer  piece  of  ground.    We  never  ^ «  ...  i  /»•./».  i  *'_,    j 

find  several  sons  all  marrying,  and  forming  ™^al  nxity  of  tenure,  and  converted 

as  many  new  families :  only  one  marries  him,  in  fact,  into  a  peasant  proprietor 

and  undertakes  the  charge  of  the  household :  at  a  quit  rent.     But  if  we  suppose  him 

noneof  the  others  marry  unless  the  first  is  «««„A4.«j  :^i.^ x  jT^*     i 

childless,  or  unless  some  one  of  them  has  the  converted  into  a  mere  tenant,  displace- 

otfer  of  a  new  metairie."    New  JPrineiplei  ^^^^  ^^  ^he  landlord's  will,  and  liable 

k         ftfFoUHcal  JBeonotH^,  book  lii.  oh.  5,  to  have  his  rent  raised  by  competition 
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to  Ally  Amount  wluck  any  unfortunate 
being  in  search  of  subsistence  can  be 
found  to  offer  or  promise  for  it ;  be 
would  lose  all  tbe  features  in  bis  con- 
dition wbicb  preserve  it  from  being 


deteriorated :  be  would  be  cast  down 
from  his  presGut  position  of  a  kind  of 
balf  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  would 
sink  mto  a  cottier  tenant. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  COTTIEBS. 


§  1.  By  tbe  general  appellation  of 
cottier  tenure,  I  shall  designate  all 
cases  without  exception,  in  which  the 
labourer  makes  bis  contract  for  land 
without  tbe  intervention  of  a  capitalist 
farmer,  and  in  which  the  conditions  of 
the  contract,  especially  the  amotmt  of 
rent,  are  determmed  not  by  custom  but 
by  competition.  The  principal  European 
example  of  this  tenure  is  Ireland,  and 
it  is  from  that  country  that  the  tei*m 
cottier  is  derived.*  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  agricultural  population 
of  Ireland  might  until  very  lately 
have  been  said  to  be  cottier-tenants ; 
except  so  far  as  the  Ulster  tfnant- 
right  constituted  an  exception.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  numerous  class  of 
labourers  who  (we  may  presume 
through  the  refusal  either  of  proprie- 
tors or  of  tenants  in  possession  to  per- 
mit any  further  subdivision)  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  even  the  smallest 
patch  of  land  as  permanent  tenants. 
tut,  from  the  deficiency  of  capital, 
the  custom  of  paying  wages  in  land 
was  so  universal,  that  even  those  who 
worked  as  casual  labourers  for  the 
cottiers  or  for  such  larger  farmers  as 
were  found  in  the  country,  were 
usually  paid  not  in  money,  but  by 
permission  to  cultivate  for  the  season 
a  piece  of  ground,  which  was  genCi-ally 
delivered  to  them  by  the  farmer  ready 
manured,  and  was  oiown  by  the  name 

*  In  ita  original  acceptation,  the  word 
**  cottier"  designated  a  class  of  sub-tenants, 
who  rent  a  cottage  and  an  acre  or  two  of  land 
from  the  small  farmers.  But  the  usage  of 
irriters  has  long  since  stretched  the  term  to 
kiclude  those  small  farmers  themselves,  and 
cenerally  idl  peasant  farmers  whose  rents  are 
determined  by  competition. 


of  conacre.  For  this  they  agreed  to 
pay  a  money  rent,  often  of  several 
pounds  an  acre,  but  no  money  actually 
passed,  the  debt  being  worked  out  in 
labour,  at  a  money  valuation. 

The  produce,  on  the  cottier  system, 
being  divided  into  two  portions,  rent, 
and  the  remuneration  of  the  labourer ; 
the  one  is  evidently  determined  by  the 
other.  The  labourer  has  whatever 
the  landlord  does  not  take :  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  depends  on  the 
amount  of  rent.  -  But  rent,  being  regu- 
lated by  competition,  depends  upon  the 
relation  between  the  demand  for  land, 
and  the  supply  of  it.  The  demand  for 
land  depends  on  the  number  of  com- 
petitors, and  the  competitors  are  the 
whole  rural  population.  The  effect, 
therefore,  of  tnis  tenure,  is  to  bring  the 
principle  of  population  to  act  directly 
on  the  land,  and  not,  as  in  England, 
on  capital.  Rent,  in  this  state  of 
things,  depends  on  the  proportion  be- 
tween population  and  land.  As  the 
land  is  a  fixed  quantity,  while  popula- 
tion has  an  unlimited  power  of  in- 
crease ;  unless  something  checks  that 
increase,  the  competition  for  land 
soon  forces  up  rent  to  the  highest 
point  consistent  with  keeping  the 
population  alive.  The  effects,  there- 
fore, of  cottier  tenure  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  capacity  of  jjopu- 
lation  to  increase  is^  controlled,  either 
by  custom,  by  individual  prudence,  or 
by  starvation  and  disease. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
affirm,  that  cottier  tenancy  is  gabeo- 
lutely  incompatible  with  a  prosperous 
condition  of  the  labouring  class.  If 
we  could  suppose  it  to  exist  among  a 
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people  tc  ^om  a  high  standard  of  community.  The  Ulster  ieuantright 
comfort  was  habitual ;  whose  require-  is  such  a  custom.  The  very  consider- 
ments  were  such,  that  they  would  not  able  sums  which  outgoing  tenants  ob- 
oflFer  a  higher  rent  for  land  than  would  tain  from  their  successors,  for  the  good- 
leave  them  an  ample  subsistence,  and  wiU  of  their  farms,*  in  the  first  place 
whose  moderate  increase  of  numbers  actually  limit  the  competition  for  land 
left  no  unemployed  populaticm  to  force  to  persons  who  have  such  sums  to 
up  rents  by  competition,  save  when  ofier :  while  the  same  fact  also  proves 
the  increajsing  produce  of  the  land  that  full  advantage  is  not  taken  by  the 
from  increase  of  skill  would  enable  a  landlord  of  even  that  more  limited 
higher  rent  to  be  ^aid  without  incon-  competition,  since  the  landlord's  rent 
venience ;  the  cultivating  class  might  does  not  amount  to  the  whole  of  what 
be  as  well  remunerated,  might  have  as  the  incoming  tenant  not  only  offers  but 
large  a  share  of  the  necessaries  and  actually  pays.  He  does  so  in  the  fuU 
tomforts  of  life,  on  this  system  of  tenure  confidence  that  the  rent  will  not  b« 
as  on  any  other.  ^  They  would  not,  raised ;  and  for  this  he  has  the  goaran- 
however,  while  their  rents  were  arbi-  tee  of  a  custom,  not  recognised  by  law, 
trary,  enjoy  any  of  the  peculiar  ad-  but  deriving  its  binding  force  from 
vantages  which  metayers  on  the  Tuscan  another  sanction,  perfectly  well  under- 
system  derive  from  their  connexion  stood  in  Irelanif  Without  one  or 
with  the  land.  They  would  neither  other  of  these  supports,  a  custom  limit- 
have  the  use  of  a  capital  belonging  to  ing  the  rent  of  land  is  not  likely  to  grow 
their  landlords,  nor  would  the  want  of  ^p  in  any  progressive  community.  If 
this  be  made  up  by  the  intense  motives  wealth  and  population  were  stationaiy, 
to  bodily  and  mental  exertion  which  ^ent  also  would  generally  be  station- 
act  upon  the  peasant  who  has  a  per-  ary,  and  after  remaining  a  long  time 
manent  tenure.  On  the  contrary,  any  unaltered,  would  probably  come  to  be 
increased  value  given  to  the  land  by  considered  unalterable.  But  all  pro- 
the  exertions  of  the  tenant,  would  have  gr^gg  jn  wealth  and  popiilation  tends  toa 
no  effect  but  to  raise  the  rent  against  rfge  of  rents.  Under  a  metayer  system 
himself,  either  the  next  ^ear,  or  at  there  is  an  established  mode  in  which 
farthest  when  his  lease  expired.  The  the  owner  of  land  is  sure  of  partici- 
landlords  might  have  justice  or  good  pating  in  the  increased  produce  drawn 
sense  enough  not  to  avail  themselves  gj-om  it.  But  on  the  cottier  system  he 
of  the  advantage  which  competition  ^an  oidy  do  so  by  a  readjustment  of  the 

would  (dve  them :  and  different  land-  *  „ ,. ,      ^                  i.       *       * _.^. 

,  "V     °   11   1         '•      j'iT        i.  J       ^  *" It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  tenant  wlth- 

lords  would  do  so  m  ditierent  degrees.  ^^^  ^  i^^^  ^o  sell  the  bare  privilege  of  occu- 

But  it  is  never  safe  to  expect  that  a  pancy  or  possession  of  his  farm,  without  any 

class  or  body  of  men  will  act  in  opposi-  visible  sign  of  improvement  havhig  been  made 

+i'nn  tn  tViAir  immodiatft  T>ecuniarv  in-  ^^  ^™»  •*  *^™  *®**  *®  sixteen,  up  to  twenty 

tion  to  tneir  immeaiaie  pecuniary  m  ^^  ^^^^  forty  years  purchase  of  the  rent."— 

terest;    and    even    a    doubt    on    tlie  (^Bige,t  of  Bvidene*  taken  bv  I^d  Devon* § 

subject  would  be  almost  as  fatal  as  a  ConmUnmi,   introductory  Chapter.)     Tha 

certainty,  for  when  a  person  is  con-  «°™PH*!.f?'^-'^i!*.  mi''?'^?'tf!il^^ 

•1     •     "^JLi.  +i>«-  ««  ««*  +«  -..^A^^rr-r.  •  of  that  distTict"  (Ulster)  "may  perhaps  b« 

sidenng  whether  or  not  to  undergo  a  ^^^  attributable  to  this  fact:" 

present  exertion  or  sacrifice  for  a  com-  f  « it  is  in  the  great  minority  of  cases  not 

parativftly  remote  ftlture,   the  scale  is  a  reimbursement  for  outlay  incurred,  or  im- 

f,,rnA/1    Kir  a    v«rv    flmall    t^robabilitv  provements  effected  on  the  land,  but  a  mere 

turned   by  a  very   smau  proDaomty  ^^  insurance  or  purchase  of  immunity  from 

that  the    fruits  oi    the    exertion   or  outrage.'*— (2>^m^  »« nwra.)  "  The  present 

of  the  sacrifice  would  be  taken  from  tenant-right  of  ulster"  (the  writer  judiciously 

him.      The   only    safeguard    against  "°»»f^?  "H***  •?^''i?K'^^^-"^^^''«3 

u«ix.            V         J          ^^,1,    1  °    .1^  there,  if  the  tenant-right  be  disregarded,  and 

these     uncertainties    would    be     the  » ten^t  be  ^ected  without  havmg  received 

grc  jrth  of  a  custom,  insunng  a  perma-  the  price  of  his  good-will,  outrages  are  gene- 

nence  of  tenure  in  the  same  occupant,  rally  the  consequence.*'— (Ch.  viii.)    "  The 

^thont  Habilit^  to  jny  other  increase  ^^Sf '4»Xu»  ^JSSgSit  ^Sj 

of  rent  than  might  happen  to  be  sane-  ^^  ^ut  a  methodised  war  to  obtain  tlit 

tioned  by  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Ulster  tenaat-righu" 
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contract,  while  tliat  reat^ustment,  in  a 
progressive  community,  would  almost 
always  ^:be  to  Hs  advantage.  His 
interest,  therefore,  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  growth  of  any  custom  commuting 
rent  into  a  ^ed  demand. 

§  2,    Where  the  amount  of  rent  is 
not  limited,  either  by  law  or  custom,  a 
cottier  system  has  the  disadvantages 
of  the  worst   metayer  system,  with 
scarcely  any  of  the    advantagetr   by 
which,    in   the    best   forms    of  that 
tenure,  they  are  compensated.    It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  cottier  agricul- 
ture should  be  other  than  miserable. 
There  is  not  the  same  necessity  that 
the  condition  of  the  cultivators  should 
be  so.    Since  by  a  sufficient  restraint 
on    population    competition   for  land 
could    Die   kept    down,    and  extreme 
poverty  prevented ;  habits  of  prudence 
and  a  high  standard  of  comfort,  once 
established,  would  have  a  fair  chance  of 
maintaining  themselves :  though  even 
in  these  favourable  circumstances  the 
motives  to  prudence  would  be  consider- 
ably weaker  than  in  the  case  of  metay- 
ers, protected  bv  custom  (like  those  of 
Tuscany}  from  being  deprived  of  their 
farms :   since  a  metayer  family,  thus 
protected,  could  not  be  impoverished  by 
any  other  improvident  multiplication 
than  their  own,  but  a  cottier  family, 
however  prudent  and  self-restraining, 
may  have  the  rent  raised  against  it  by 
the  consequences  of  the  multiplication 
of  other  lamilies.    Any  protection  io 
the  cottierB  against  this  evil  could  oiily 
be  derived  from  a  salntaij  sentiment  of 
duty  or  dignity,  pervadmg  the  class. 
From  this  source,  However,  they  might 
derive'  ^considerable  protection.    If  the 
habitual^    standard    of    requirement 
among  the  class  were  high,  a  young 
man  mightnot  choose  to'  offer  a  rent 
which  would"  leave  him  in  a  worse 
condition  than'  the  preceding  tenant ; 
or  it  might  be  the  general  custom,  as 
it  actually  is  in  some  countries,  not  to 
marry  until  a  farm  is  vacant. 

But  it  is  not  where  a  high  standard 
of  comfort  has  rooted  itself  in  the  habits 
of  the  labouring  classes,  that  we  are 
ever  called  upon  to  consider  the  eflfects 
of  a  cottier  system;    That  system  is 


found  only  where  the  habitual  require- 
ments of  the  rural  labourers  are  the 
lowest  possible ;  where,  as  long  as 
they  are  not  actually  starving,  they 
will  multiply :  and  population  is  only 
checked  by  the  diseases,  and  the  short- 
ness of  life,  oonsequent  on  insufficiency 
of  me^ly  physical  necessaries.  Tins 
was  the  state  of  the  largest  portion  of 
the  Irish  peasantry.  When  a  people 
have  sunk  into  tnis  state,  and  still 
more  when  they  have  been  in  it  from 
tilue  inmiemorial,  the  cottier  system  is 
an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
emerging  from  it.  When  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  such  that  their  increase 
is  never  checked  but  by  the  impossi- 
bility, of  obtaining  a  bare  support  and 
when  this  support  can  only  be  obtained 
from  land,  all  stipulations  and,  agree- 
ments respecting  amount  of  rent  are 
merely  nominal;  the  competition ibi 
landmakes  the  tenants  undertake  to  pajt 
more  than  it  is  possible  they  should  pay, 
and  when  they  have  paid  all  they  can, 
more  almost  alwavs  remains  due. 

''^As  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  the 
Irish  lieasantry,''  said  Mr.  Bevans,  tha 
Secretary  to  ike  Irish  Poor  Law  E% 
quiry  Commission,*  "  that  every  family 
whidb  has  not  sufficient  land  to  yield 
its  food  has  one  or  more  of  its  members 
supported  by  begging,  it  will  easily  be 
conceived  that  dvery  endeavour  is  made 
by  the  peasantry  to  obtain  small  hold- 
ings, and  that  they  are  not  influenced 
in  their  biddings  by  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  or  by  their  ability  to  pay  the 
rent,  but  solely  by  the  offer  which  is 
most  likely  to  gain  f hem  possession. 
The  rents  whi(4i  they  |)romise,  they 
are  almost  invariably  mcapable  of  pay- 
ing; and  consequently  they  become 
indebted  to  those  under  whom  they 
hold,  almost  as  soon  as  they  take 
possession.  They  give  up,  in  the  shape 
of  rent,  the  whole  produce  of  the  land 
with  ake  exception  of  a  sufficiency  of 
potatoes  for  a  subsistence  ;  but  as  this 
IS  rarely  equal  to  the  promised  rent, 

•  Evils  ofihe  State  oflrelandt  their  CauHt 
and  tMr  Memedy.  Page  10.  A  pamphfet. 
containing,  among  other  tilings,  an  excellent 
digest  and  selection  of  evidence  from  the  masa 
collected  by  the  Commission  presided  over  by 
Archbishop  Whatelj. 
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they  constantly  have  against  them  an 
increasing  balance.      In    some  cases, 
the  largest  quantity  of  produce  which 
their  holdings  ever  yielded,,  or  which, 
under  their  system    of  tillage,  they 
could  in  the  most  favourable  seasons 
be  made  to  yield,  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  rent  bid ;  consequently,  if  the 
peasant  fulfilled  his  engagement  with 
his  landlord,  which  he  is  rarely  able  to 
accomplish,  he  would  till  the  ground 
for  nothing,  and  give  his  landlord  a 
premium  for  being  allowed  to  till  it. 
On  the    sea-coast,  fishermen,  and  in 
the  northern  counties  those  who  have 
looms,  frequently  pay  more    in  rent 
than  the  market  value  of  the  whole 
produce  of   the   land  they  hold.     It 
might  be  supposed  that  they  would  be 
better  without  land  under  such  circum- 
stances.   But  fishing  might  fail  during 
a  week  or  two,  and  so  might  the  de- 
mand for  the  produce   of  the    loom, 
when,  did  they  not  possess  the  land 
upon  which  their  food  is  grown,  they 
might  starve.    The  full  amount  of  the 
rent  bid,  however,  is  rarely  paid.    The 
peasant  remains  constantly  in  debt  to 
nis    landlord;    his  miserable    posses- 
sions—the wretched  clothing  of  him- 
self and  of  his  family,  the  two  or  three 
stools,  and  the  few  pieces  of  crockery, 
which  his  wretched  hovel    contains, 
would  not,  if  sold,  liquidate  the  stand- 
ing and  generally  accumulating  debt. 
The  peasantry  are  mostly  a  year  in 
arrear,  and  their  ex<mse  for  not  paying 
more  is  destitution.     Should  the  pro- 
duce of  the  holding,  in  any  year,  be 
more  than  usually  abundant,  or  should 
the  peasant  by  any  accident  become 
possessed  of  any  property,  his  comforts 
cannot  be  increased ;  he  cannot  indulge 
in  better  food,  nor  in  a  greater  quantity 
of  it.  His  furniture  cannot  be  increased, 
neither  can  his  wife  or  children  be  better 
clothed.     The  acquisition  must  go  to 
the  person  under  whom  he  holds.   The 
accidental  addition  will  enable  him  to 
reduce  his  arrear  of  rent,  and  thus  to 
defer  ejectment.    But  this  must  be  the 
bound  of  his  expectation." 

As  an  extreme  instance  of  the  in- 
tensity of  competition  for  land,  and  of 
the  monstrous  height  to  which  it  occa- 
Ijionally  forced  up  the  nominal  rent; 


we  may  cite  from  the  evidence  taken 
by  Ijord  Devon's  Commission,*  a  fact 
attested  by  Mr.  Hurly,  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  for  Kerry :  "  1  have  known  a 
tenant  bid  for  a  farm  that. I  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with,  worth  5ci. 
a-year :  I  saw  the  competition  get  up 
to  such  an  extent,  that  ne  was  declarea 
the  tenant  at  4501J* 

§  3.    In  such  a  condition,  what  can 
a  tehant  gain  by  any  amount  of  in- 
dustry or  prudence,  and  what  lose  by 
any  recklessness  ?    If  the  landlord  at 
any  time  exerted  his  full  legal  rights, 
the  cottier  would  not  be  able  even  to 
live.    If  by  extra  exertion  he  doubled 
the  produce  of  his  bit  of  land,  or  if  he 
prudently  abstained  from    producing 
mouths  to  eat  it  up,  his  only  gain  would 
be  to  have  more  left  to  pay  to  his  land- 
lord ;  while,  if  he  had  twenty  children, 
they  would  still  be  fed  first,  and  the 
landlord  could  only  take  what  was  left. 
Almost  alone  amongst  mankind  the 
cottier  is  in  this  condition,  that  he  can 
scarcely  be  either  better  or  worse  oflf 
by  any  act  of  his  own.    If  he  were 
industrious  or  prudent,  nobody  but  his 
landlord  would  gain ;  if  he  is  lazy  or 
intemperate,  it  is  at  his  landlord's  ex- 
pense.     A  situation  more  devoid  of 
motives^  to  either  labour  or  self-com- 
mand, ima^nation  itself  cannot  con- 
ceive. The  mducements  of  free  human 
beings  are  taken  away,  and  those  of  a 
slave  not  substituted.   He  has  nothing 
to^  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear,  except 
being  dispossessed  of  his  holding,  and 
against  this  he  protects  himself  by  the 
ultima  ratio  of  a  defensive  civil  war. 
Rockism  and  Whiteboyism  were  the 
determination  of   a  people  who  had 
nothing  that  could  be  called  theirs  but 
a  daily  meal  of  the  lowest  description 
of  food,  not  to  submit  to  being  deprived 
of  that  for  other  people's  convenience. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  bitter  satire  on  the 
mode  in  which  opinions  are  formed  on 
the  most  important  problems  of  human 
nature  and  life,  to  nnd  public  instruc- 
tors of  the  greatest  pretension,  imput- 
ing the  backwardness  of  Irish  industry, 
and  the  want  of  energy  of  the  Irish 
people  in  improving  their  condiHon,  to 
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a  peculiar  indolence  and  recklessness 
in  the  Celtic  race?  Of  all  vulgar 
yiodes  of  escaping  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  of  social  and  moral 
influences  on  the  human  mind,  the 
most  vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the 
diversities  of  conduct  and  character  to 
inherent  natural  differences.  What 
race  would  not  be  indolent  and  in- 
souciant when  things  are  so  arranged, 
that  they  derive  no  advantage  from 
forethought  or  exertion  ?  If  such  are 
the  arrangements  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  live  and  work,  what  wonder  if 
the  listlessness  and  indifference  so  en- 
gendered are  not  shaken  off  the  first 
moment  an  opportunity  offers  when  ex- 
ertion would  really  be  of  use  ?  It  is 
very  natural  that  a  pleasure-loving  and 
sensitively  organized  people  like  the 
Irish,  should  to  less  addicted  to  steady 
routine  labour  than  the  English,  because 
life  has  more  excitements  for  them  inde- 
pendent of  it ;  but  they  are  not  less 
fitted  for  it  than  their  Celtic  brethren  the 
French,  nor  less  so  than  the  Tuscans, 
or  the  ancient  Greeks.  An  excitable 
organization  is  precisely  that  in  which, 
by  adequate  inaucements,  it  is  easiest 
to  kindle  a  spirit  of  animated  exertion. 
It  speaks  nothing  against  the  capaci- 
ties of  industry  in  human  beings,  that 
they  will  not  exert  themselves  without 
motive.  No  labourers  work  harder,  in 
England  or  America,  than  the  Irish ; 
but  not  under  a  cottier  system. 

§  4.  The  n:ultitudes  who  till  the 
soil  of  India,  are  in  a  condition  suffi- 
ciently analogous  to  the  cottier  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent from  it,  to  render  the  compari- 
son of  the  two  a  source  of  some  in- 
struction. In  most  parts  of  India 
there  are,  and  perhaps  have  alwavs 
been,  only  two  contracting  parties,  the 
landlord  and  the  peasant :  tne  landlord 
being  generallv  the  sovereign,  except 
where  he  has,  by  a  special  instrument, 
conceded  his  rights  to  an  individual, 
who  becomes  his  representative.  The 
payments,  however,  of  the  peasants,  or 
rvots,  as  they  are  termed,  have  seldom 
if  ever  been  regulated,  as  in  Ireland, 
by  competition.  Though  the  customs 
loyally  obtaining^   w^W  ipfioitely  va- 


rious, and  though  practically  no  cus- 
tom could  be  maintained  against  the 
sovereign's  will,  there  was  always  a 
rule  of  some  sort  conmiun  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood :  the  collector  did  not  make 
his  separate  bargain  with  the  peasant, 
but  assessed  each  according  to  the 
rule  adopted  for  the  rest.  The  idea 
was  thus  kept  up  of  a  right  of  property 
in  the  tenant,  or  at  all  events,  of  a 
right  to  permanent  possession ;  and  the 
anomaly  arose  of  a  fixity  of  tenure  in 
the  peasant-farmer,  co-existing  with  an 
arbitrary  power  of  increasing  the  rent. 

When  the  Mogul  government  sub- 
stituted itself  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  India  for  the  Hindoo  rulers,  it 
proceeded  on  a  different  principle.  A 
minute  survey  was  made  of  the  land, 
and  upon  that  survey  an  assessment 
was  founded,  fixing  the  specific  pay- 
ment due  to  the  government  from  each 
field.  If  this  assessment  had  never 
been  exceeded,  the  r^ots  would  have 
been  in  the  comparatively  advantage- 
ous position  of  peasant-proprietors,  sub- 
ject to  a  heavy,  but  a  fixed  quit-rent. 
The  absence,  however,  of  any  real  pro- 
tection against  illegal  extortions,  ren- 
dered this  improvement  in  their  condi- 
tion rather  nominal  than  real;  and, 
except  during  the  occasional  accident 
of  a  numane  and  vigorous  local  admin- 
istrator, the  exactions  had  no  practical 
limit  but  the  inability  of  the  ryot  to 
pay  more. 

It  was  to  this  state  of  things  that 
the  English  rulers  of  India  succeeded ; 
and  they  were,  at  an  early  period, 
struck  with  the  importance  of  putting 
an  end  to  this  arbitrary  character  of 
the  land-revenue,  and  imposing  a  fixed 
limit  to  the  government  demand.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  go  back  to  the 
Mogul  valuation.  It  has  been  in  gene- 
ral the  very  rational  practice  of  the 
English  Government  in  India,  to  pay 
httle  regard  to  what  was  laid  down  as 
the  theory  of  the  native  institutions, 
but  to  inquire  into  the  rights  which 
existed  and  were  respected  m  practice, 
and  to  protect  and  enlarge  those.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  it  blundered 
grievously  about  matters  of  fact,  and 
grossly  misunderstood  the  usages  and 
pghta  wWcli  it  fpu»4  eristiflg;.     Jtp 
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TDistakes  arose  from  the  inabilitj  of 
ordinary  minds  to  imagine  a  state  of  so- 
dal  relations  fondamentallj  different 
from  tbose  with  which  they  are  practi- 
•ally'  familiar.  England  being  accus- 
tomed to  great  estates  and  great  land- 
lords, the  English  rulers  took  it  for 
mnted  that  India  must  possess  the 
fike ;  and  looking  round  for  some  set 
of  people  who  might  be  taken  for  the 
objects  of  their  search,  they  pitched 
upon  a  sort  of  tax-gatherers  called 
zemindars.  ."  The  zemindar, "says  the 
philosophical  historian  of  India,*  "had 
some  of  the  attributes  which  belong  to 
a  landowner  ;  he  collected  the  rents  of 
a  particular  district,  he  governed  the 
cuftiyators  of  that  district,  lived  in 
comparative  splendour,  and  his  son 
succeeded  him  when  ne  died.  The 
ssemindars,  therefore,  it  was  inferred 
without  delay,  were  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  the  landed  nobilitjr  and  gentry 
of  India. .  It  was  ilot  considered  that 
the  zemindars,  ihough  they  colleoted 
the  rents,  did  not  keep  them ;  but  paid 
them  all  away,  with  a  small  deduction, 
to  the  government.  It  was  not  con- 
tidered  that  if  they  governed  the  ryots, 
and  in  inany  respects  exercised  over 
them  despotic  power,    they  did   not 

givem  liiem  as  tenants  of  theirs,  hold- 
g  their  lands  either  at  will  or  by  con- 
tract under  them.  The  possession  of 
the  ryot'was  an  hereditary  possession ; 
from  which  it  was  unlawful  for  the 
zemindar  to  displace  him:  for  every 
farthing  which  tne  zemindar  drew  from 
the  ryot,  he  was  bound  to  accoimt; 
and  it  was  only  by  fraud,  if,  out  of  all 
that  he  collected,  ne  retained  an  ana 
more  than  the  small  proportion  which, 
ai!  pay  for  the  collection,  he  was  per- 
ttntted  to  receive.? 

*' Thei-e  was  an  opportunity  in  India," 
continues  the  hiotonan,  "  to  which  the 
history  of  the  world  presents  hot  a 
parallel.  Next  after  the  sovereign, 
the  immediate  cultivators  .had,  by  frtr, 
the  greatest  portion  of  interest  in  the 
Boiir*^  For  the  rights  (such  as  they 
were)  of  l^e.  zemindars,  a  complete 
compensation  might  have  easily  been 
made.    The  generous^  resolution  was 

*  MiU's  Hitton  af  BrUith  India^  book  vi. 
eh.  8.  ^^ 


adopted,  of  sacrificing  to  the  improve- 
ment Tof  the  country,  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  sovereign.  Tne  motives 
to  improvement  which  property  ^ves, 
and  01* which  the  power  was  so  justly 
apprec&ted,  might  have  been  bestowed 
upon  those  upon  whOm  they  would  have 
operated  with  a  force  incomparably 
greater  than  that  with  which'  they 
cotdd  operate  upon  any  other  class  of 
men :  they  might  have  been  bestowed 
upon  those  from  whom  alone,  in  every 
country,  the  principal  improvements 
in  agriculture  must  be  derived,  the 
immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil.  And 
a  measure  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  noblest  that  ever  were  taken  for 
the  improvement  of  any  country,  might 
have  helped  to  compensate  the  people 
of  India  for  the  miseries  of  that  mis- 
government  which  they  had  so  long 
endured.  But  the  legislators  were 
En&^lish  aristocrats :  andaristocratical 
prejudices  prevailed." 

The  measure  proved  a  total  failure, 
as  to  the  main  effects  which  its  well« 
meaning,  promoters  expected  from  it. 
Unaccustomed  to  estimate  the  mode  in 
which  the  operation  of  any  given  insti- 
tution is  modified  even  by  such  variety 
of  circumstances  as  exists  within  a 
single  kingdom:,  they  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  had  created,  through- 
out the'  Bengal  provinces,  English 
landlord^  and  it  proved  that  they  had 
only  created  Insh  ones.  The  new 
landeif^  aristocracy  disappointed  every 
expectation^  built  upon  them.  They 
dia  hothiq^  for  the  improvement  of 
their  estatesJbut  everything  for  their 
oym  rain.  The  same  pains  not  being 
taken,  as  haft  been  taken  in  Ireland,  to 
enable  the  lafidlords  to  defy  the  conse- 
quences of  their  improvidence,  nearly 
tncf  whole  land  of  Bengal  had  to  be 
sequestrftted  dhd  sold,  for  debts  or 
airears  of  revenue,  and  in  one  genera- 
tion iooBt  of  the  ancient  zemindars  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Other  families,  mostly 
the  descendants  of  Calcutta  money 
dealers,  or  of  native  officials  who  had 
enriched  themselves  under  the  British 
government,  now  occupy  their  place  ; 
and  live  as  useless  drones  on  the  soil 
which  h&s  been  given  up  to  them. 
"Whateveif  the  g^jvemment  has  sacri* 
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ficed  of  its  pecTmiary  claims,  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  class,  has  at  the  best 
been  wasted. 

In  the  parts  of  India  into  which  the 
British  nile  has  been  more  recently 
introduced,  the  blunder  has  been  avoidea 
of  endowing  a  useless  body  of  great 
landlords  with  gifts  from  the  public 
revenue.  In  most  parts  of  the  Madras 
and  in  part  of  the  fiombay  Presidency, 
the  rent  is  paid  directly  to  the  govern- 
ment by  the  immediate  cultivator. 
In  the  North- Western  Provinces,  the 
government  makes  its  engagement 
with  the  village  community  collec- 
tively, determining  the  share  to  be  paid 
by  each  individual,  but  holding  them 
jointly  responsible  for  each  other's  de- 
fault. But  in  the  greater  part  of  India, 
the  immediate  cultivators  have  not  ob- 
tained aperpetuity  of  tenure  at  a  fixed 
rent.  Tne  government  manages  the 
land  on  the  principle  on  which  a  good 
Irish  landlord  manages  his  estate : 
not  putting  it  up  to  competition,  not 
asking  the  cultivators  what  they 
will  promise  to  pay,  but  determining 
for  itself  what  they  can  afford  to  pay, 
and  defining  its  demand  accordingly. 
In    many  districts  a  portion  of  the 


cultivators  are  considered  as  tenants  of 
the  rest,  the  government  making  its 
demand  from  those  only  (often  a 
numerous  body)  who  are  looked  upon 
as  the  successors  of  the  original  settlers 
or  conquerors  of  the  village.  Some- 
times the  rent  is  fixed  only  for  one 
year,  sometimes  for  three  or  five  ;  but 
the  uniform  tendency  of  present  policy 
is  towards  long  leases,  extending,  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  India,  to  a 
term  of  thirty  years.  This  arrange- 
ment  has  not  existed  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  have  shown  by  experience, 
how  far  the  motives  to  improvement 
which  the  long  lease  creates  in  the 
minds  of  the  cultivators,  fall  short  of 
the  influence  of  a  perpetual  settle- 
ment.* But  the  two  plans,  of  annual 
settlements  and  of  short  leases,  are 
irrevocably  condemned.  They  can  only 
be  said  to  have  succeeded,  in  compari- 
son with  the  unlimited  oppression  wnich 
existed  before.  They  are  approved  by 
nobody,  and  were  never  looked  upon  in 
any  other  light  than  as  temporary  ar- 
rangements, to  be  abandoned  when  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
bilities 01  the  country  should  afford 
'  data  for  something  more  permanent. 
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§  1.  When  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  written  and  published,  the 
question,  what  is  to  be  done  with  a 
cottier  population,  was  to  the  English 
Government  the  most  urgent  of  prac- 
tical questions.  The  majority  of  a 
population  of  eight  millions,  having 
long  grovelled  in  helpless  inertness  ana 
abject  poverty  under  the  cottier  sys- 
tem, reduced  by  its  operation  to  mere 
food  of  the  cheapest  description,  and  to 
an  incapacity  of  either  doing  or  will- 
ing anything  for  the  improvement  of 
their  lot,  had  at  last,  by  the  failure 
of  that  lowest  quality  of  food,  been 
plunged   into    a  state  iu  which  the 


alternative  seemed  to  be  either  death, 
or  to  be  permanently  supported  by 
other  people,  or  a  radical  change  in  the 
economical  arrangements  under  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  their  misfortune 
to  live.  Such  an  emergency  had  com- 
pelled attention  to  the  subject  from 
the  legislature  and  from  the  nation,  but 
it  could  hardly  be  said  with  much  re- 
sult ;  for,  the  evil  having  originated  in 
a  system  of  land  tenancy  which  with- 
drew from  the  people  every  motive  U 
•  Since  this  was  written,  the  resolution  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Indian  Government  of 
converting  the  long  leases  of  the  Northern 
Provinces  into  perpetual  tenures  at  lixed 
rents. 
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tndnstr^  or  thrift  except  the  fear  of 
Btarvation,  the  remedy  provided  by 
Parliament  was  to  take  away  even 
that,  by  conferring  on  them  a  legal 
claim  to  eleemosynary  support :  while, 
towards  correcting  the  cause  of  the 
mischief,  nothing  was  done,  beyond 
vain  complaints,  though  at  the  price 
to  the  national  treasury  of  ten  millionB 
sterling  for  the  delay. 

"  It  is  needless,"  (I  observed)  "  to 
expend  any  argument  in  proving  that 
the  very  foundation  of  the  economical 
evils  of  Ireland  is  the  cottier  system ; 
that  while  peasant  rentfi  fixed  by  com- 
petition are  the  practice  of  the  country, 
to  expect  industry,  useful  activity,  any 
restraint  on  population  but  death,  or 
any  the  smallest  diminution  of  poverty, 
is  to  look  for  figs  on  thistles  and  grapes 
on  thorns.  If  our  practical  statesmen 
are  not  ripe  for  the  recognition  of  this 
fact ;  or  if  while  they  acknowledge  it 
in  theory,  they  have  not  a  sufficient 
feeling  of  its  reality,  to  be  capable  of 
founding  upon  it  any  course  of  con- 
duct; there  is  still  another,  and  a 
purely  physical  consideration,  from 
which  they  will  find  it  impossible  to 
escape.  If  the  one  crop  on  which  the 
people  have  hitherto  supported  them- 
selves continues  to  be  precarious,  either 
some  new  and  great  impulse  must  be 
given  to  agricultural  skill  and  industry, 
or  the  soil  of  Ireland  can  no  longer  feed 
anything  like  its  present  population. 
The  whole  produce  of  the  western  half 
of  the  island,  leaving  nothing  for  rent, 
will  not  now  keep  permanently  in  ex- 
istence the  whole  of  its  people:  and 
they  will  necessarily  remain  an  annual 
charge  on  the  taxation  of  the  empire, 
until  they  are  reduced  either  by  emi- 
gration or  by  starvation  to  a  number 
con-esponding  with  the  low  state  of 
(heir  industry,  or  unless  the  means  are 
found  of  making  that  industry  much 
more  productive." 

Since  these  words  were  written, 
events  unforeseen  by  any  one  have 
saved  the  English  rulers  of  Ireland  from 
the  embarrassments  which  would  have 
been  the  just  penalty  of  their  indiffer- 
ence and  want  of  foresight.  Ireland, 
under  cottier  agricultm*e,  could  no 
longer  supply  fo^  to  its  population : 


Parliament,  by  way  of  remedy,  ap- 
plied a  stimulus  to  population,  but 
none  at  all  to  production;  the  help, 
however,  which  had  not  been  provided 
for  the  people  of  Ireland  by  political 
wisdom,  came  from  an  unexpected 
source.  Self-supporting  emigration— 
the  Wakefield  system,  brought  into 
effect  on  the  voluntary  principle  and 
on  a  gigantic  scale  (the  expenses  of 
those  who  followed  being  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  those  who  went  before) 
has,  for  the  present,  reduced  the  popu- 
lation down  to  the  number  for  which 
the  existing  agricultural  system  can 
find  employment  and  support.  The 
census  of  1851,  compared  with  that  of 
1841,  showed  in  round  numbers  a 
diminution  of  population  of  a  million 
and  a  half.  The  subsequent  census  (of 
1861)  shows  a  further  diminution  of 
about  half  a  million.  The  Irish  hav- 
ing thus  found  the  way  to  that 
flourishing  continent  which  for  genera- 
tions will  be  capable  of  supporting  in 
undiminished  comfort  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  whole  world ;  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  havine  learnt  to 
nx  their  eyes  on  a  terrestrial  paradise 
beyond  the  ocean,  as  a'  sure  refuge 
both  from  the  oppression  of  the  Saxon 
and  from  the  tyranny  of  nature ;  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  however  much 
the  employment  for  agricultural  labour 
may  hereafter  be  diminished  by  the 
general  introduction  throughout  Ire- 
land of  English  farming,  or  even  if  like 
the  county  of  Sutherland  all  Ireland 
should  be  turned  into  a  grazing  farm, 
the  superseded  people  would  migrate 
to  America  with  the  same  rapidity,  and 
as  free  of  cost  to  the  nation,  as  the 
million  of  Irish  who  went  thither  during 
the  three  years  previous  to  1851. 
Those  who  think  that  the  land  of  a 
country  exists  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
thousand  landowners,  and  that  as  long 
as  rents  are  paid,  society  and  govern- 
ment have  fulfilled  their  function,  may 
see  in  this  consummation  a  happy  end 
to  Irish  difficulties. 

But  this  is  not  a  time,  nor  is  the 
human  mind  now  in  a  condition,  in 
which  such  insolent  pretensions  can  be 
maintained.  The  land  of  Ireland,  the 
land  of  eveiy  country,  belongs  to  th^ 
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people  of  that  countir.  The  individuals 
called  landowners  nave  no  right,  in 
morality  and  justice,  to  an3rthing  but 
the  rent,  or  compensation  for  its  sale- 
able value.  "With  regard  to  the  land 
itself,  the  paramount  consideration  is, 
by  what  mode  of  appropriation  and  of 
cultivation  it  can  be  made  most  useful 
1o  the  collective  body  of  its  inhabitants. 
To  the  owners  of  the  rent  it  may  be 
very  convenient  that  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants,  despairing  of  justice  in  the 
country  where  they  and  their  ances- 
tors have  lived  and  suffered,  should 
seek  on  another  continent  that  property 
in  land  which  is  denied  to  them  at 
home.  But  the  legislatura  of  the  em- 
pire ought  to  regard  with  other  eyes 
the  forced  expatriation  of  millions  of 
people.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  quit  the  country  en  mctsse  be- 
cause its  Government  will  not  make  it 
a  place  fit  for  them  to  live  in,  the 
Government  is  judged  and  condemned. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  depriving  the 
landlords  of  one  farthing  ot  the  pecu- 
niary value  of  their  legal  rights ;  but 
justice  requires  that  the  actual  culti- 
vators should  be  enabled  to  become  in 
Ireland  what  they  will  become  in 
America — ^proprietors  of  the  soil  which 
they  cultivate. 

Good  policy  rec^uires  it  no  less.  Those 
who,  knowing  neither  Ireland  nor  any 
foreign  country,  take  as  their  sole 
standard  of  social  and  economical  ex- 
cellence English  practice,  propose  as 
the  single  remedy  for  Irish  wretched- 
ness, the  transformation  of  the  cottiers 
into  hired  labourers.  But  this  is  rather 
a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Irish 
agriculture,  than  of  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  status  of  a  day- 
labourer  has  no  charm  for  infusing  fore- 
thought, frugality,  or  self-restraint,  into 
a  people  devoid  of  them.  If  the  Irish 
peasantry  could  be  universally  changed 
into  receivers  of  wages,  the  old  habits 
and  mental  characteristics  of  the  people 
remaining,  we  should  merely  see  four 
or  five  millions  of  people  living  as  day- 
labourers  in  the  same  wretched  manner 
in  which  as  cottiers  thev  lived  before ; 
equally  passive  in  the  absence  of  every 
comfort,  equally  reckless  in  multiph- 
cdtion,  ai^d  even,  perhaps,  equally  hst- 


less  at  their  work ;  since  they  could  not 
be  dismissed  in  a  body,  and  if  they  could, 
dismissal  would  now  be  simply  remand- 
ing them  to  the  poor-rate.  Far  other 
would  be  the  effect  of  making  them 
peasant  proprietors.  A  people  who  in 
industry  and  providence  have  every* 
thing  to  learn— who  are  confessedly 
among  the  most  backward  of  European 
populations  in  the  industrial  virtues — 
require  for  their  regeneration  the  most 
powerful  incitements  by  which  those 
virtues  can  be  stimulated :  and  there  is 
no  stimulus  as  yet  comparable  to  pro- 
perty in  land.  A  permanent  interest 
in  the  soil  to  those  who  till  it,  is  almost 
a  guarantee  for  the  most  unwearied 
laboriousness :  against  over-population, 
though  not  infallible,  it  is  the  best 
preservative  yet  known,  and  where  it 
failed,  any  other  plan  would  probably 
fail  much  more  egregiously;  the  evil 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  merely 
economic  remedies. 

The  case  of  Ireland  is  similar  in  its 
requirements  to  that  of  India.  In  India, 
though  great  errors  have  from  time  to 
time  been  committed,  no  one  ever  pro- 
posed, under  the  name  of  agricultural 
improvement,  to  eject  the  ryots  or  pea- 
sant farmers  from  their  possession ;  the 
improvement  that  has  been  looked  for, 
has  been  through  making  their  tenure 
more  secure  to  them,  and  the  sole  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  between  those  who 
contend  for  perpetuity,  and  those  who 
think  that  long  leases  will  suffice.  The 
same  question  exists  as  to  Ireland;  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  long  leases, 
under  such  landlords  as  are  sometimes 
to  be  found,  do  effect  wonders,  even  in 
Ireland.  But  then,  they  must  be  leases 
at  a  low  rent.  Long  leases  are  in  no 
way  to  be  relied  on  for  getting  rid  of 
cottierism.  During  the  existence  of 
cottier  tenancy,  leases  have  always  been 
long ;  twenty-one  years  and  three  lives 
concurrent,  was  a  usual  term.  But  the 
rent  being  fixed  by  competition,  at  a 
higher  amount  than  coula  be  paid,  so 
that  the  tenant  neither  had,  nor  could 
by  any  exertion  acquire,  a  beneficial 
interest  in  the  land,  the  advantage  of 
a  lease  was  merely  nominal.  In  India, 
the  government,  where  it  has  not  vai* 
prudently  xoade  over  its  propriet«.i-^ 
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rights  to  the  zemindars,  is  able  to  pre- 
vent this  evil,  because,  being  itself  the 
landlord,  it  can  fix  the  rent  according 
to  its  own  judgment ;  but  under  indi- 
vidual landlords,  while  rents  are  fixed 
by  competition,  and  the  competitors  are 
a  peasantry  struggling  for  subsistence, 
nominal  rents  are  inevitable,  unless  the 
population  is  so  thin,  that  the  compe- 
tition itself  is  only  nominal.  The  ma- 
jority of  landlords  will  grasp  at  imme- 
diate money  and  immediate  power; 
and  so  long  as  they  find  cottiers  eager 
to  offer  them  everything,  it  is  useless  to 
rely  on  them  for  tempering  the  vicious 
practice  by  a  considerate  self-denial. 

A  perpetuity  is  a  stronger  stimulus 
to  improvement  than  a  long  lease  :  not 
only  because  the  longest  lease,  before 
coming  to  an  end,  passes  through  all 
the  varieties  of  short  leases  down  to  no 
lease  at  all ;  but  for  more  fundamental 
reasons.  It  is  very  shallow,  even  in 
pure  economics,  to  take  no  account  of 
the  influence  of  imagination :  there  is 
a  virtue  in  "for  ever"  beyond  the 
longest  term  of  years ;  even  if  the  term 
is  long  enough  to  include  children,  and 
all  whom  a  person  individually  cares 
for,  yet  until  he  has  reached  that  high 
degree  of  mental  cultivation  at  which 
the  public  good  (which  also  includes 
perpetuity)  acquires  a  paramount  as- 
cendancy over  his  feelings  and  desires, 
he  will  not  exert  himself  with  the  same 
ardour  to  increase  the  value  of  an  es- 
tate, his  interest  in  which  diminishes 
in  value  every  year.    Besides,  while 

{)erpetual  tenure  is  the  general  rule  of 
anded  property,  as  it  is  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  a  tenure  for  a 
limited  period,  however  long,  is  sure  to 
be  regarded  as  something  of  inferior 
consideration  and  dignity,  and  inspires 
less  of  ardour  to  obtain  it,  and  of  attach- 
ment to  it  when  obtained.  But  where 
a  country  is  under  cottier  tenure,  the 
question  of  perpetuity  ijiquite  secondaiy 
to  the  more  important  point,  a  limita^ 
tion  of  the  rent.  Rent  paid  by  a  capi- 
talist who  farms  for  profit,  and  not  for 
bread,  may  safely  be  abandoned  to 
competition ;  rent  paid  by  labourers 
cannot,  unless  the  labourers  were  in  a 
state  of  civilization  and  improvement 
which  labourers   have   nowhere   yet 


reached,  and  cannot  easily  reach  nndei 
such  a  tenure.  Peasant  rents  ought 
never  to  be  arbitrary,  never  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  landlord  :  either  by  cus- 
tom or  law,  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
that  they  should  be  fixed ;  and  where 
no  mutually  advantageous  custom,  such 
as  the  metayer  system  of  Tuscany,  has 
established  itself,  reason  and  experience 
recommend  that  they  should  be  fixed 
by  authority :  thus  changing  the  rent 
into  a  quit-rent,  and  the  farmer  into  a 
peasant  proprietor. 

For  carrying  this  change  into  effect 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  accom- 
plish the  complete  abolition  of  cottier 
tenancy,  the  mode  which  most  obvi- 
ously suggests  itself  is  the  direct  one, 
of  doing  the  thing  outright  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  making  the  whole  land  of 
Ireland  the  property  of  the  tenants, 
subject  to  the  rents  now  really  paid 
(not  the  nominal  rents),  as  a  fixed  rent 
charge.  This,  under  the  name  of 
"fixity  of  tenure,"  was  one  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  Repeal  Association  dur- 
ing the  most  successful  period  of  their 
agitation;  and  was  better  expressed  bv 
Mr.  Conner,  its  earliest,  most  enthusi- 
astic, and  most  indefatigable  apostle,* 
by  the  words,  "  a  valuation  ana  a  per- 
petuity." In  such  a  measure  there 
would  not  have  been  any  injustice,  pro- 
vided the  landlords  were  compensated 
for  the  present  value  of  the  chances  of 
increase  which  they  were  prospectively 
required  to  forego.  The  rupture  of  ex- 
isting social  relations  would  nardly  have 
been  more  violent  than  that  effected  by 
the  ministers  Stein  and  Hardenberg, 
when,  by  a  series  of  edicts,  in  the  eariy 

f)art  of  the  present  century,  they  revo- 
utionized  the  state  of  landed  property 
in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  left  their 
names  to  posterity  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  their  country.  To  en- 
lightened foreigners  writing  on  Ireland, 
Von  Raumer  and  Gustave  de  Beau- 
mont, a  remedy  of  this  sort  seemed  bo 
exactly  and. obviously  what  the  disease 
required,  that  they  had  some  difficulty 

*  Author  of  numerous  pamphlets,  entitlei 
"True  Political  Economy  of  Ireland," 
**  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,"  "  Twt 
Letters  on  the  Rackrent  oppression  of  Ir& 
laud,"  and  others.  Mr.  Cornier  has  been  ac 
agitator  on  the  8ttl|)ect  siuce  1892. 
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M'Omuprehending  how  it  was  that  the 
thing  was  not  yet  done. 

This,  however,  wonld  have  heen,  in 
the  first  place,  a  complete  expropriation 
(vfthe  higher  classes  of  Ireland:  which, 
if  Ihere  is  any  truth  in  the  principles 
we  have  laid  down,  would  be  perfectly 
warrantable,  but  only  if  it  were  the  sole 
means  of  effecting  a  great  public  good. 
In  the  second  place,  that  there  should 
be  none  but  peasant  proprietors,  is  in 
itself  far  from  desirable.  Large  farms, 
cultivated  by  large  capital,  and  owned 
by  persons  oi  the  best  education  which 
the  country  can  give,  persons  qualified 
by  instruction  to  appreciate  scientific 
discoveries,  and  able  to  bear  the  delay 
and  risk  of  costly  experiments,  are  an 
important  part  of  a  good  agricultural 
system.  Many  such  Isuidlords  there 
are  even  in  Ireland ;  and  it  would  be  a 
public  misfortune  to  drive  them  from 
their  posts.  A  large  proportion  also  of 
the  present  holdings  are  probably  still 
too  small  to  try  the  proprietary  system 
under  the  greatest  advantages :  nor  are 
the  tenants  always  the  persons  one 
would  desire  to  select  as  the  first  occu- 
pants of  peasant-properties.  There  are 
numbers  of  them  on  whom  it  would 
have  a  more  beneficial  efiect  to  give 
them  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  landed 
property  by  industry  and  frugality, 
than  the  property  itself  In  immediate 
possession. 

There  are,  however,  much  milder 
measures,  not  open  to  similar  objec- 
tions, and  whicn,  if  pushed  to  the 
ntmost  extent  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible, would  realize  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  the  object  sought. 
One  of  them  would  be,  to  enact  that 
whoever  reclaims  waste  land  becomes 
the  owner  of  it,  at  a  fixed  quit-rent 
equal  to  a  moderate  interest  on  its 
mere  value  as  waste.  It  would  of 
course  be  a  necessary  part  of  this  mea- 
sure, to  make  compulsory  on  landlords 
the  surrender  of  waste  lands  (not  of  an 
ornamental  character)  whenever  re- 
quired for  reclamation.  Another  ex- 
pedient, and  one  in  which  individuals 
could  co-operate,  would  be  to  buy  as 
mnch  as  possible  of  the  land  offered  for 
sale,  and  sell  it  again  in  small  portions 
fts  peasant^  properties.    A  Society  for 


thik'  purpose  was  at  one  time  projected 
(though  the  attempt  to  establish  it 
proved  unsuccessful)  on  the  principles, 
so  far  as  applicable,  of  the  Freenold 
Land  Societies  which  have  been  so 
successfully  established  in  England, 
not  primarily  for  agricultural,  but  for 
electoral  purposes. 

-  GHiis  is  a  mode  in  which  private 
capital  may  be  employed  in  renovating 
the  social  and  agricultural  economy  of 
Irelaiid,  not  only  without  sacrifice  but 
with  considerable  profit  to  its  owners. 
The  remarkable  success  of  the  Waste 
Land  Improvement  Society,  which 
proceeded  on  a  plan  far  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  tenant,  is  an  instance 
of  what  an  Irish  peasantry  can  be 
stimulated  to  do,  by  a  sufficient  assur- 
ance that  what  they  do  will  be  for 
their  own  advantage.  It  is  not  even 
indispensable  to  adopt  perpetuity  as 
the  rule ;  long  leases  at  moderate  rents, 
like  those  of  the  Waste  Land  Societv, 
would  suffice,  if  a  prospect  were  held 
out  to  the  farmers  of  being  allowed  to 
purchase  their  farms  with  the  capital 
which  they  might  acquire,  as  the 
Society's  tenants  were  so  rapidly 
acquinng  under  the  influence  of  its 
beneficent  system.*     When  the  lands 

*  Though  this  society,  during  the  years 
succeeding  the  famine,  was  forced  to  wind 
up  its  affairs,  the  memory  of  what  it  accom- 
plished ought  to  be  preserved.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  in  the  Proceedings  of  Lord 
Deron's  Commission  (page  84),  from  the  re- 
port made  to  the  society  in  1845,  by  their 
mtelligent  manager.  Colonel  Robinson : — 

•'  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  tenants, 
many  of  whom  were  a  few  years  since  in  a 
state  bordering  on  pauperism,  the  occupiers 
of  small  holdings  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
plantation  acres  each,  have,  by  their  own 
free  labour,  with  the  society's  aid,  improved 
their  farms  to  the  value  of  4896^ ;  605/.  having 
been  added  during  the  last  year,  being  at  the 
rate  of  17/.  18».  per  tenant  for  the  whole 
term,  and  21. 9«.  for  the  past  year ;  the  benefit 
of  which  improvements  each  tenant  will 
enjoy  during  the  unexpired  term  of  a  thirty- 
one  years'  lease. 

"  These  245  tenants  and  their  families  have, 
by  spade  industry,  reclaimed  and  brought 
into  cultivation  1032  plantation  acres  of  land, 
previously  unproductive  mountain  waste,  upon 
which  they  prew,  last  year,  crops  valued  by 
competent  practical  persohs  at  3896/.,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  15/.  18«.  each  tenant; 
and  their  live  stock,  consisting  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  now  actually  upon 
the  estates,  is  valued,  according  to  the  ^'c^- 
sent  prices  of  thQ  ivcd^liYiQraxVci^  \sa:^^\.%«^ 
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were  sold,  the  funds  of  the  association 
would  be  liberated,  and  it  might  re- 
commence operations  in  some  other 
quarter. 

§  2.  Thus  far  I  had  written  in 
1856.  Since  that  time  the  great  crisis 
of  Irish  industry  has  made  further 
progress,  and  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider how  its  present  state  affects  the 
opinions,  on  prospects  or  on  practical 
measures,  expressed  in  the  previoas 
part  of  this  chapter. 

The  principal  change  in  the  situa- 
tion consists  in  the  great  diminution, 
holding  out  a  hope  of  the  entire  ex- 
tinction, of  cottier  tenure.  The  enor- 
mous decrease  in  the  number  of  small 
holdings,  and  increase  in  those  of  a 
medium  size,  attested  by  the  statistical 
returns,  sufficiently  proves  the  general 
fact,  and  all  testimonies  show  that  the 
tendency  still  continues.*    It  is  proba- 

41B21.,  of  which  1304;.  baa  been  added  since 
February  1844,  being  at  the  rate  of  16/.  19«. 
for  the  whole  period,  and  5/.  6«.  for  the  last 
year ;  during  which  time  their  stock  has  thus 
increased  in  value  a  sum  equal  to  their  present 
annual  rent ;  and  by  the  statistical  tables  and 
returns  referred  to  in  previous  reports,  it  is 
proved  that  the  tenants,  in  generid,  improve 
their  little  farms,  and  increase  their  cultiva- 
tion and  crops,  in  nearly  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  available  working  persons  of 
both  sexes,  of  which  their  families  consist." 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  testimony  to 
ttie  superior  amount  of  gross,  and  even  of  net 
produce,  raised  by  small  farming  under  any 
tolerable  system  of  landed  tenure;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  attention  that  the  industry 
and  xeal  were  greatest  among  the  smaller 
holders ;  Colonel  Robinson  noticing,  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  remarkable  and  rapid  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  some  tenants  who 
were  **  occupants  of  larger  farms  than  twenty 
acres,  a  class  too  often  deficient  in  the  endur- 
ing industry  indispensable  for  the  successful 
prosecutit>n  of  mountain  improvements." 

*  There  is,  however,  a  partial  counter- 
eurrent,  of  which  I  have  not  seen  any  public 
notice.  *'  A  class  of  men,  not  very  numerous, 
but  sufficiently  so  to  do  much  mischief,  have, 
through  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  got  into 
/lossession  of  land  in  Ireland,  who,  of  all 
classes,  are  least  likely  to  recognise  the 
duties  of  a  landlord's  position.  These  are 
fimall  traders  in  towns,  who  by  dint  of  sheer 
parsimony,  frequency  combined  wiUi 
money-lending  at  usurious  rates,  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  in  scrap- 
ing together  as  much  money  as  will  enable 
them  to  buy  fifty  or  a  hundred  ack«8  of  land. 
These  people  never  think  of  turning  far- 
mers, but,  proud  of  their  position  as  land- 
picked   to  turn  it  po  t)i9  utmost 
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ble  that  the  repeal  of  the  com  lawsf 
necessitating  a  change  in  the  exports 
of  Ireland  from  the  products  of  tiiU^ge 
to  those  of  pasturage,  would  of  itself 
have  sufficed  to  bring  about  this  revo- 
lution in  tenure.  A  grazing  farm  can 
only  be  managed  by  a  capitalist  farmer, 

account.  An  instance  of  this  kind  came 
under  my  notice  lately.  The  tenants  on  the 
property  were,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
some  twelve  years  ago,  in  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable state.  Within  that  period  their 
rent  has  been  raised  three  several  times ;  and 
it  is  now,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  priest  of 
the  district,  nearly  double  its  amount  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  proprietor's 
reign.  The  result  is  that  the  people,  who 
were  formerly  in  tolerable  cooifort,  are 
now  reduced  to  poverty :  two  of  them  have 
left  the  property  and  squatted  near  an  adja- 
cent turf  bog,  where  they  exist  trusting  for 
support  to  occasional  Jobs.  If  this  man  ia 
not  shot,  he  will  injure  himself  through  the 
deterioration  of  his  property,  but  meantime 
he  has  been  getting  eight  or  ten  per  cent  on 
his  purchase-money.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
rare  case.  The  scandal  which  such  occur- 
rences' cause,  casts  its  reflection  on  transac- 
tions of  a  wholly  different  and  perfectly 
legitimate  kind,  where  the  removal  of  the 
tenants  is  simply  an  act  of  mercy  for  all 
parties. 

*'  The  anxiety  of  landlords  to  get  rid  of 
cottiers  is  also  to  some  extent  neutndized  by 
the  anxietyof  middlemen  to  get  them.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  land  of  Ireland  ia 
held  under  long  leases ;  the  rent  received 
when  the  lease  is  of  long  standing,  being 
generally  greatly  under  the  real  value  of  the 
land.  It  rarely  happens  that  land  thus  held 
is  cultivated  by  the  owner  of  the  lease ;  in- 
stead of  this,  Im  sublets  it  at  a  rack  rent  to 
small  men,  and  lives  on  the  excess  of  the  rent 
which  he  receives  over  that  which  he  pays. 
Some  of  these  leases  are  always  running 
out ;  and  as  they  draw  towards  their  close, 
the  middleman  has  no  other  interest  in  the 
land  than,  at  any  cost  of  permanent  deterio- 
ration, to  get  the  utmost  out  of  it  during  the 
unexpiredperiodof  the  term.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  small  cottier  tenants  precisely  an- 
swer his  turn.  Middlemen  in  this  position 
are  as  anxious  to  obtain  cottiers  as  tenants, 
as  tlM  landlords  are  to  be  rid  of  them ;  and 
the  result  is  a  transfer  of  this  sort  of  tenant 
from  one  class  of  estates  to  the  other.  The 
movement  is  of  limited  dimensions,  but  it 
does  exist,  and  so  far  as  it  exists,  neutralizes 
the  general  tendency.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  this  system  will  reproduce 
itself;  that  the  same  motives  which  led  to 
the  existence  of  middlemen  will  perpetuate 
the  class }  but  there  is  no  danger  of  thia. 
Landowners  are  now  perfectly  alive  to  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  this  system,  how- 
ever convenient  for  a  time ;  and  a  clause 
against  sub-letting  is  now  becoming  a  mattet 
of  course  in  every  lease."— -(Prioaie  Cmmmp 
ni€9Hoji/rom  Pro/e9§qr  Clsirnet.) 
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ot  by  the  landlord.  But  a  change  in- 
volving so  great  a  displacement,  of  the 
population,  lias  been  immensely  facili- 
tated and  made  more  rapid  by  the  vast 
emigration,  as  well  as  by  that  greatest 
boon  ever  conferred  on  Ireland  by  any 
Government,  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act ;  the  best  provisions  of  which  have 
since,  through  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  been  permanently  incorporated 
into  the  social  system  of  the  country. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  now  farmed 
either  by  the  landlords,  or  by  small 
capitalist  farmers.  That  these  far- 
mers are  improving  in  circumstances, 
and  accumulating  capital,  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence,  in  particular  the 
great  increase  of  deposits  in  the  banks 
of  which  they  are  the  principal  cus- 
tomers. So  far  as  that  class  is  con- 
cerned, the  chief  thing  still  wanted  is 
security  of  tenure,  or  assurance  of 
compensation  for  improvements.  The 
means  of  supplying  these  wants  are 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
most  competent  minds;  Judge  Long- 
field's  address,  in  the  autumn  of  1864, 
and  the  sensation  created  by  it,  are  an 
era  in  the  subject,  and  a  point  has  now 
been  reached  when  we  may  confidently 
expect  that  within  a  very  few  years 
something  effectual  will  be  done. 

But  what,  meanwhile,  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  displaced  cottiers,  so  far 
as  they  have  not  emigrated ;  and  of  the 
whole  class  who  subsist  by  agricultural 
labour,  without  the  occupation  of  any 
land  ?  As  yet,  their  state  is  one  of 
great  poverty,  with  but  slight  prospect 
of  improvement.  Money  wages,  in- 
deed, have  risen  much  above  the 
wretched  level  of  a  generation  ago :  but 
the  cost  of  subsistence  has  also  risen 
so  much  above  the  old  potato  standard, 
that  the  real  improvement  is  not  equal 
to  the  nominal ;  and  according  to  the 
best  information  to  which  I  have  access, 
there  is  little  appearance  of  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living  among  the 
class.  The  population,  in  fact,  reduced 
though  it  be,  is  still  far  beyond  what 
the  country  can  support  as  a  mere 
grazing  district  of  England.  It  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  strictly  true  that,  if 
thd  present  number  of  inhabitants  are 


to  be  maintained  at  home,  it  can  only 
be  either  on  the  old  vicious  system  of 
cottierism,  or  as  small  proprietors  grow- 
ing their  own  food.    The  lands  which 
wUl  remain  under  tillage  would,  no 
doubt,  if  sufficient  security  for  outlay 
were  given,  admit  of  a  more  extensive 
employment  of  labourers  by  the  small 
capitalist  farmers;   and  this,   in  the 
opinion    of  some    competent    judges, 
might  enable  the  countiy  to  support  the 
present  number  of   its  population  in 
actual  existence.    But  no  one  will  pre- 
tend that  this  resource  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  in    any    condition  in 
which  it  is  fit  that  the  great  body  of 
the  peasantry    of   a  country    should 
exist.     Accordingly   the    emigration, 
which  for  a  time  had  fallen  off,  has, 
under  the  additional  stimulus  of  bad 
seasons,  revived  in  all  its  strength.    It 
is  calculated  that  within  the  year  1864 
not  less  than  100,000  emigrants  left 
the  Irish  shores.    As  far  as  regards 
the  emigrants    themselves  and  their 
posterity,  or  the  general  interests  of 
the  human  race,  it  would  be  folly  to 
regret  this  result.    The  children  of  the 
immigrant  Irish  receive  the  education 
of  Americans,  and  enter,  more  rapidly 
and  completely  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  the  country  of  their  do- 
scent,  into  the  benefits  of   a  higher 
state    of   civilization.     In  twenty  or 
thirty  years  they  are  not  mentally  dis- 
tinguishable   from    other    Americans. 
The    loss,    and    the     disgrace,    are 
England's:    and    it    is    the    English 
people  and  government  whom  it  chiefly 
concerns  to  ask  themselves,  how  far 
it  will  be  to  their  honour  and  advan- 
tage to  retain  the  mere  soil  of  Ire- 
land, but  to  lose  its  inhabitants.    With 
the  present  feelings  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  the  direction  which  their  hope  of 
improving  their  condition  seems  to  be 
permanently  taking,  England,  it  is  pro- 
bable, has  only  the  choice  between  the 
depopulation  of  Ireland,  and  the  con- 
version of   a  part  of   the    labouring 
population    into   peasant   proprietors. 
The  truly    insular   ignorance  of  her 
public  men  respecting  a  form  of  agri- 
cultural •conomy  which  predominates 
in  nearly  every  other  civilized  country, 
makes  it  only  too  probabk  t\&a&  ^^ 
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will  choose  the  worse  side  of  the  alter- 
native. Yet  there  are  germs  of  a  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors on  Irish  soil,  which  require 
only  the  aid  of  a  friendly  legislator  to 
foster  them ;  as  is  shown  in  the  foUow- 
iiig  extract  from  a  private  communica- 
tion by  my  eminent  and  valued  friend, 
Professor  Gaimes: — 

"On  the  sale,  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  of  the  Thomond,  Portar- 
lington,  and  Kingston  estates,  in  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court,  it  was  ob- 
served that  a  considerable  number  of 
occupying  tenants  purchased  the  fee 
of  their  farms.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  information  as  to  what 
followed  that  proceeding — w:hether  the 
purchasers  continued  to  farm  their 
small  properties,  or  under  the  mania  of 
landlordism  tried  to  escape  from  their 
former  mode  of  life.  But  there  are 
other  facts  which  have  a  bearing  on 
this  question.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  tenant-rignt  prevails, 
the  prices  given  for  the  goodwill  of  a 
farm  are  enormous.  The  following 
figures,  taken  from  the  schedule  of  an 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newry, 
now  passing  through  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  will  give  an  idea,  but 
a  very  inadequate  one,  .of  the  prices 
which  this  mere  customary  right  gene- 
rally fetches. 

"  Statement  showing  the  j^rices  at 
which  the  tenant-right  of  certain  farms 
near  Newry  was  sold : — 


Lot 


Acres 

• 

Bent. 

Farohase-money 
of  tonaut-rigfact. 

1 

23 

•  •• 

£74 

*M 

£33 

2 

24 

•  •  • 

77 

'■t* 

240 

3 

13 

•  •• 

39 

.  ••• 

110 

4 

14 

•  •• 

34 

■  •• 

85 

•■> 

10 

•  •• 

33 

«•• 

172 

6 

6 

•  •• 

13 

•  •• 

75 

7 

8 

•  •• 

2'i 

•  •• 

130 

8 

11 

•  #» 

33 

•  •• 

130 

9 

2 

•  •• 

5 

•  .• 

5 
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**  The  prices  here  represent  on  the 
whole  about  three  years'  purchase  of 
the  rental :  but  this,  as  I  have  said, 
gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  that 
which  is  frequently,  indeed  of  that 
which  is  ordinarily,  paid.  The  right, 
being  purely  customary,  will  vary  in 
value  with  the  confidence  generally  re- 


posed in  the  good  faith  of  the'  land- 
lord.     In  the  present  instance,  circum- 
stances have  come  to  light  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
sale  of  the  estate,  which  give  reason  to 
believe  that  the  confidence  in  this  cast 
was  not  high ;  consequently,  the  rates 
above  given  may  be  taken  as  consider- 
ably under  those  which  ordinarily  pre- 
vail.   Cases,  as  I  am  informed  on  the 
highest  authority,  have  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  come  to  light,  also  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  in  which  the 
price  given  for  the  tenant-right  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  fee  of  the 
land.     It  is  a  remarkable   fact  that 
peopld  should  be  found  to  give,   say 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years'  purchase, 
for  land  which  is  still  subject  to  ^  good 
round  rent.    Why,  it  will  be  asked,  do 
they  not  purchase  land  out  and  out  for 
the  same,  or  a  slightly  largef,  sum  ? 
The  Answer  to  this  question,  I  believe, 
is'to  be  found  in  the  state  of  our  land 
la't^s.    The  cost  of  transferring  land  in 
small  portions  is,  relatively  to  the  pur- 
chase money,  very  considerable,  even 
In  the  Landed  Estatesi  Court ;  while 
the  goodwill  of  a  farm  'inay  be  trans- 
ferred without  any  co6t  at  all.     The 
cheapest   conveyance    that    could  be 
drawn  in  that  Court,  Where  the  utmost 
economy,  consistent  "with  the  present 
mode  of  remunerating  legal  services, 
is  strictly  enforced,  would,  irrespective 
of  stamp   dutieft,    cost    lOl. — a  very 
sensible  addition  to  the  purchase  of  a 
small  peasant  efstate  :  a  convevance  to 
transfer  a  thousand  acres  might  not 
cost  more,  and  would  probably  not  cost 
much  more.'   But  in  truth,  the  mere 
cost  of  conveyance  represents  but  the 
least  part  of  the  obstacles  which  exist 
to  obtaining  jfand  in  small  portions.    A 
far    more    serious  impediment  is  the 
complicated  /state  of  the  ownership  of 
land,  which  renders  it  firequentty  ifii- 
practicable  to  sfubdivide  a  property  into 
such  portions  as  would  bnng  the  land 
within  the  redjch  of  small  bidders.  The 
remedy  for  tliis  state  of  things,  how«- 
ever,  lies  in  measures  of  a  more  rftdical 
sort  than  I  fbar  it  is  at  all  probable 
that  any  House  of  Common  9  we  ara 
soon  likely  t6  see  would   even    vntii 
patience  consrier.    A  registry  of  titiei 
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Aiay  Bticceed  in  reducing  this  complex 
condition  of  ownership  to  its  simplest 
expression;  but  where  real  complica- 
tion exists,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be 
^ot  rid  of  by  mere  simplicity  of  form ; 
and  a  re^strjr  of  titles — ^while  the 
powers  of  disposition  at  present  enjoyed 
by  landowners  renuiin  undimimshed, 
while  every  settlor  and  testator  has 
aa  almost  unbounded  licence  to  multi- 
ply interests  in  land,  as  pride,  the 
passion  for  dictation,  or  mere  whim 
may  suggest — will,  in  my  opinion,  fail 
to  reach  the  root  of  the  evil.  The 
effect  of  these  circumstances  is  to  place 
an  immense  premium  upon  large  deal- 
ings in  land — ^indeed  m  most  cases 
{)ractically  to  preclude  all  other  than 
arge  dealings ;  and  while  this  is  the 
state  of  the  law,  the  experiment  of 
peasant   proprietorship,    it   is   plain, 


cannot  be  fairly  tried.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, which  I  have  stated  show,  I 
think,  conclusively,  that  there  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  disposition  of  the  people 
to  the  introduction  of  this  system." 

I  have  concluded  a  discussion,  which 
has  occiipied  a  space  almost  dispro- 
portionea  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
work ;  and  I  here  close  the  examina- 
tion of  those  simpler  forms  of  social 
economy  in  which  the  produce  of  the 
land  either  belongs  undividedly  to  one 
class,  or  is  shared  only  between  two 
classes.  We  now  proceed  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  threefold  division  of  the  pro- 
duce, among  labourers,  landlords,  and 
capitalists  ;  and  in  order  to  connect  the 
coming  discussion  as  closely  as  possible 
with  those  which  have  now  lor  some 
time  occupied  us,  I  shall  commence 
with  the  subject  of  Wages. 
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OF  WAGES. 


§  1.  TJkdsb  the  head  of  Wages  are 
to  be  considered,  first,  the  causes  which 
determine  or  influence  the  wages  of 
labour  generally,  and  secondly,  the 
differences  that  exist  between  the 
wages  of  different  employments.  It 
is  convenient  to  keep  these  two  classes 
of  consideration  separate ;  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  law  of  wages,  to  proceed 
in  the  first  instance  as  i£  there  were  no 
other  kind  of  labour  than  common  un- 
skilled labour,  of  the  average  degree  of 
hardness  and  disagreeableness. 

Wages,  like  other  things,  may  be  re- 
gulated either  by  competition  or  by 
custom.  In  this  country  there  are  few 
lands  of  labour  of  which  the  remunera- 
tion would  not  be  lower  than  it  is,  if  the 
employer  took  the  fiill  advantage  of  com- 
petition. Competition,  however,  must  be 
regarded,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
as  the  principal  regulator  of  wages,  and 
custom  or  individual  character  only  as 
a  modifying  circumstance,  and  that  in 
a  comparatively  slight  degree. 

Wages^  then,  depend  mainly  upon 


the  demand  and  supply  of  labour ;  or 
as  it  is  often  expressed,  on  the  propor- 
tion between  population  and  capital. 
By  population  is  nere  meant  the  num- 
ber only  of  the  labouring  class,  or 
rather  of  those  who  work  for  hire  ;  and 
by  capital,  only  circulating  capitjJ,  and 
not  even  the  whole  of  that,  but  the  part 
which  is  expended  in  the  direct  pur- 
chase of  labour.  To  this,  however, 
must  be  added  all  fimds  which,  with- 
out forming  a  part  of  capital  are  paid 
in  exchange  for  labour,  such  as  the 
wages  of  soldiers,  domestic  servants, 
and  all  other  unproductive  labourers. 
There  is  unfortunately  no  mode  nf  ex- 
pressing by  one  fianiliar  term,  the  ag- 
gregate of  what  may  be  called  the 
wages-fund  of  a  country :  and  as  the 
wages  of  productive  labour  form  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  fund,  it  is  usual  to 
overlook  the  smaller  and  less  important 
part,  and  to  say  that  wages  depend  on 
population  and  capital.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  employ  this  expression^  r^  ^^ 
masibering,  however,  to  con&ldsx  '^^  ^^^H 
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elliptical,  and  not  as  a  literal  statement 
cvf  tlie  entire  truth. 

With  these  limitations  of  the  terms, 
wages  not  only  depend  upon  the  relative 
amount  of  capital  and  population,  but 
cannot,  under  the  rule  of  competition, 
be  affected  by  anything  else.  Wages 
(meaning,  of  course,  the  general  rate) 
cannot  nse,  but  by  an  increase  of  the 
aggregate  funds  employed  in  hiring 
labourers,  or  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  competitors  for  hire ;  nor  fall, 
except  either  oy  a  diminution  of  the 
funds  devoted  to  paying  labour,  or  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers 
to  be  paid. 

§  2.  There  are,  however,  some 
facts  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this 
doctrine,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  consider  and  explain. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  common  saying 
that  wages  are  high  when  trade  is 
good.  The  demand  for  labour  in  any 
particular  employment  is  more  press- 
ing, and  higher  wages  are  paid,  when 
there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  the  com- 
modity produced;  and  the  contrary 
when  there  is  what  is  called  a  stagna- 
tion: then  workpeople  are  dismissed, 
and  those  who  are  retained  must  sub- 
mit to  a  reduction  of  wages :  though  in 
these  cases  there  is  neither  more  nor 
less  capital  than  before.  This  is  true ; 
and  is  one  of  those  complications  in  the 
concrete  phenomena,  which  obscure 
and  disguise,  the  operation  of  general 
causes ;  but  it  is  not  really  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  laid  down.  Capi- 
tal which  the  owner  does  not  employ 
in  purchasing  labour,  but  keeps  idle 
in  his  hands,  is  the  same  thing  to  the 
labourers,  for  the  time  being,  as  if  it 
did  not  exist.  All  capital  is,  from  the 
variations  of  trade,  occasionally  in 
this  state.  A  manufacturer,  finding 
a  slack  demand  for  his  commodity, 
forbears  to  employ  labourers  in  in- 
creasing a  stock  which  he  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  dispose  of;  or  if  he  goes  on  un- 
til all  his  capital  is  locked  up  in  unsold 
goods,  then  at  least  he  must  of  neces- 
sity pause  imtii  he  can  get  paid  for 
some  of  them.  But  no  one .  expects 
either  of  these  states  to  be  permanent ; 
if  he  (Hd,  he  would  at  the  first  oppor- 


tunity remove  his  capital  to  some 
other  occupation,  in  which  it  would 
still  continue  to  employ  labour.  The 
capital  remains  unemployed  for  a 
time,  during  which  the  labour  market 
is  overstocked,  and  wages  fall.  After- 
wards the  demand  revives,  and  per- 
haps becomes  unusually  brisk,  en- 
abUng  the  manufacturer  to  sell  his 
commodity  even  faster  than  he  can 
produce  it :  his  whole  capital  is  then 
brought  into  complete  efficiency,  and  if 
he  is  able,  he  borrows  capital  in  addi- 
tion, which  would  otherwise  have  gone 
into  some  other  employment.  At  such 
times  wages,  in  his  particular  occupa- 
tion, rise.  If  we  suppose,  what  in  strict- 
ness is  not  absolutely  impossible,  that 
one  of  these  fits  of  briskness  or  of  stag- 
nation should  affect  all  occupations  at 
the  same  time,  wages  altogether  might 
undergo  a  rise  or  a  fall.  These,  however, 
are  but  temporary  fluctuations:  the 
capital  now  lymg  idle  will  next  year  be 
in  active  employment,  that  which  is  this 
year  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand will  in  its  turn  be  locked  up  in 
crowded  warehouses ;  and  wages  in 
these  several  departments  will  ebb  and 
flow  accordingly :  but  nothing  can  per- 
manently alter  general  wages,  except 
an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  capital 
itself  (always  meaning  by  the  term,  the 
funds  of  all  sorts,  destined  for  the  pay- 
ment of  labour)  compared  with  the  q^uan- 
tity  of  labour  offering  itself  to  be  hired. 
Again,  it  is  another  common  notion 
that  high  prices  make  high  wages; 
because  the  producers  and  dealers, 
being  better  off,  can  afford  to  pay  more 
to  their  labourers.  1  have  already  said 
that  a  brisk  demand,  which  causes 
temporary  high  prices,  causes  also  tem- 
porary high  wages.  But  high  prices, 
in  themselves,  can  only  raise  wages 
if  the  dealers,  receiving  more,  are 
induced  to  save  more,  and  make  an 
addition  to  their  capital,  or  at  least 
to  their  purchases  of  labour.  This 
is  indeea  likely  enough  to  be  the 
case ;  and  if  the  high  prices  came  di- 
rect from  heaven,  or  even  from  abroad, 
the  labouring  class  might  be  benefited, 
not  by  the  high  prices  themselves,  but 
by  the  increase  of  capital  occasioned 
by  them.    The  same  effect,  however. 
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Is  often  attributed  to  a  high  price  which 
is  the  result  of  restricting  laws,  or 
which  is  in  some  way  or  o  yher  to  be 
paid  by  the  remaining  memUrs  of  the 
communiiy;  they  having  no  greater 
means  than  before  to  pay  it  with. 
High  prices  of  this  sort,  if  they  benefit 
one  class  of  labonrers,  can  only  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  others ;  since  if  the 
dealers  by  receiving  high  prices  are 
enabled  to  make  greater  savings,  or 
otherwise  increase  their  purchases  of 
labour,  all  other  people  by  paying  those 
high  prices,  have  their  means  of  saving, 
or  of  purchasing  labour,  reduced  in  an 
eqnal  degree;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
accident  whether  the  one  alteration  or 
the  other  will  have  the  greatest  effect 
vDu  the  labour  market.  Wages  will 
probably  be  temporarily  higher  in  the 
employment  in  which  prices  have 
risen,  and  somewhat  lower  in  other 
employments :  in  which  case,  while  the 
first  half  of  the  phenomenon  excites 
notice,  the  other  is  generally  over- 
looked, or  if  observed,  is  not  ascribed 
to  the  cause  which  really  produced  it. 
Nor  will  the  partial  rise  of  wa^es  last 
long :  for  though  the  dealers  in  that 
one  employment  gain  more,  it  does  not 
follow  mat  there  is  room  to  employ  a 
greater  amount  of  savings  in  their  own 
business :  their  increasing  capital  will 
probably  flow  over  into  other  employ- 
ments,  and  there  counterbalance  the 
diminution  previously  made  in  the  de- 
mand for  labour  by  the  diminished 
savings  of  other  classes. 

Another  opinion  often  maintained  is, 
that  wages  (meaning  of  course  money 
wages)  vary  with  the  price  of  food; 
rising  when  it  rises,  and  tailing  when  it 
falls.  This  opinion  is,  I  conceive,  only 
partially  true :  and  in  so  far  as  true, 
in  no  way  affects  the  dependence  of 
wages  on  the  proportion  between 
capital  and  labour :  since  the  price  of 
food,  when  it  affects  wages  at  all,  affecte 
them  through  that  Taw.  Dear  or 
cheap  food  caused  by  variety  of  seasons 
does  not  affect  wages  (unless  they  are 
artificially  adjusted  to  it  by  law  or 
charity) :  or  rather,  it  has  some  ten- 
dency to  affect  them  in  the  contrary 
way  to  that  supposed ;  since  in  times  of 
scarcity  people  generally  oompeto  more 


violently  fbr  employment,  and  lower 
the  labour  m'arket  against  themselves. 
But  dearness  or  cneapness  of  food, 
when  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
capable  of  being  calculated  on  before- 
hand, may  affect  wages.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  labourers  have,  as  is  ofterv 
the  case,  no  more  than  enough  to  keep 
them  in  working  condition,  and  enablo 
them  barely  to  support  the  ordinary 
number  of  children,  it  follows  that  if 
food  grows  permanently  dearer  without 
a  rise  of  wages,  a  greater  number  of 
the  children  will  prematurely  die ;  and 
thus  wages  will  ultimately  be  higher, 
but  only  because  the  number  of  people 
will  be  smaller,  than  if  food  had  re- 
mained cheap.  But,  secondly,  even 
though  wages  were  high  enough  to 
admit  of  food's  becoming  more  costly 
without  depriving  the  labourers  and 
their  families  of  necessaries;  though 
they  could  bear,  physically  speaking, 
to  be  worse  ofi^  perhaps  they  would 
not  consent  to  be  so.  They  might 
have  habits  of  comfort  which  were  to 
them  as  necessaries,  and  sooner  than 
forego  which,  they  would  put  an  addi- 
tional restraint  on  their  power  of  multi- 
plication; so  that  wages  would  rise, 
not  by  increase  of  deaths  but  by  dimi- 
nution of  births.  In  these  cases,  then, 
wages  do  adapt  themselves  to  the  price 
of  food,  though  after  an  interval  of 
almost  a  generation.  Mr.  Kicaixlo 
considers  these  two  cases  to  compre- 
hend all  cases.  He  assumes,  that  there 
is  everywhere  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages :  either  the  lowest  with  which 
it  is  physically  possible  to  keep  up  the 
population,  or  the  lowest  witn  which 
the  people  will  choose  to  do  so.  To 
this  minimum  he  assumes  that  tlio 
general  rate  of  wages  always  tends ; 
that  they  can  never  be  lower,  beyond 
the  length  of  time  required  for  a 
diminished  rate  of  increase  to  make 
itself  felt,  and  can  never  long  continue 
higher.  This  assumption  contains 
sufficient  truth  to  render  it  admissible 
for  the  purposes  of  abstract  science; 
and  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Bicardo 
draws  from  it,  namely,  that  wages  in 
the  long  run  rise  and  fall  with  the  pef- 
mi^nent  rise  of  food,  is,  like  almost  all 
hif  oonclusions,    true   hypotheticniljf| 
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tbAt  19,  granting  the  siqipositioiiB  from 
whichrhe  sets  out.  BoJb  in  the  appli- 
cation^lo  practicei  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  that  the  minimum  of  which 
he  speaks,  especially  when  it  is  not  a 
physical,  hut  what  may  he  termed  a 
moral  miuimnm,  is  itself  liable  to  vary. 
If  wages  were  previously  so  high  that 
they  could  hear  reduction,  to  wwjch  the 
ohstacle  was  a  high  standard  of  com- 
fort habitual  among  the  labourers,  a 
rise  of  the  price  of  food,  or  any^  other 
disadvantageous  change  in  their  cir- 
oispstances,  may  operate  in  two  ways' ; 
it  may  correct  itself  by  a  rise  of  wages, 
brought  about  through  a  gradual  effect 
on  the  prudential  check  to  population ; 
or  it  may  permanently  lower  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  class,  in  case 
their  previous  habits  in  respect  of  pojiu- 
lation  prove  stronger  than  their  pre- 
vious, habits  in  respect  of  comfort.  Id. 
that  ease  the  injury  done  to  them  will 
be  permanent,  and  their  deteriorated 
Gonaition  will  oecome  a  new  minimum, 
tending  to  perpetuate  itself  as  the  mor^  I 
ample  minimum  did  before.  It  is  to  be : 
feared  that  of  the  two  modes  in  which  the ' 
cause  may  cerate,  the  last  is  the  most ' 
frequent,  or  at  all  evAiita  sufficiently 
•o,  to  render  all  propositions  ascribing  a 
0elf-repairing  quahty  to  the  calamities 
which be£Ed  the  labouringclasses,  prac- 
tically of  no  validity.  There  is  con- 
aiderable  evidence  that  the  circum- 
Btances  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
£ng1and  have  more  than  once  in  our 
history  sustained  great  permanent  de- 
terioration, from  causes  which  operated 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  whioh,  if  population  had  exercised 
its  power  of  seli^justment  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  previous  standard  of  com- 
fort, '  could  only  have  had  a  temporary 
effect:  but  unhappily  the  poverty  in 
whioh  the  class  was  plunged  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  brought  that  pre- 
Tious  standard  into  disuse ;  and  the 
next  generation,  growing  up  without 
paving  possessed  those  pristine  com- 
Ibrts,  multiplied  in  turn  without  any 
Attempt  to  retrieve  them.* 

*  Sjse  the  historioal  iketeh  of  the  conditioii 

of  the  EngHsh  peasantry,  prepared  flrom  the 

-  best  anthorUies  by  JOv  Williiwa  Tbovnton, 


The  (xmversecase  oconn  when,  by 
improvements  in  agriculture,  the  repeal 
of  com  laws,  or  other  such  causes, 
the  necessaries  of  the  labourers  are 
cheapened,  and  they  are  enabled  with 
the  same  wages,  to  command  greater 
comforts  than  before.  Wages  vrili  not 
fall  immediately;  it  is  even  possible 
that  they  may  rise ;  but  they  will  fall 
at  last,  so  as  to  leave  the  labourers  no 
better  off  than  before,  unless,  during 
this  intervi^l  of  prosperity,  the  standara 
of  comfort  regarded  as  indispensaUe  by 
the  class,  is.^rmanently  raised.  Un- 
fortunately this  salutary  effect  is  by  no 
means  to  be  counted  upon :  it  is  a  much 
more  difficult,  thing  io  raise,  than  to 
lower,  the  scale  of  living  which  the 
labourers  will  consider  as  more  indis- 
pensable than  marrying  and  having  a 
Umily.  If  they  content  themselves 
with  enjoying:the  greater  comfort  while 
it' lasts,  but  do  not  learn  to  require  it, 
the^  will  people  down  to  their  old  scale 
of  living.  If  from  poverty  their  children 
had  previouslj^  been  insufficiently  fed 
or  improperly  nursed,  a  greater  number 
will  now  be  reared,  and  the  competi- 
..tion  of  these,  when  they  grow  up,  will 
.depress  vrages,  probably  in  ftiU  pro- 
portion  to  the-  greater  cheapness  of 
food.  If  ii»  effect  is  not  produced  in 
ibis  mode,  itwiU  be  produced  by  eariier 
'Mid  more  numerous  marriages,  or  by 
an  ^'ncreasedhnumber  of  births  to  a 
marriage.  According  to  all.  experi- 
ence, a  groat  increase  invariably  takes 
place  in  the  number  of  marriages,  in 
seasons  of  cheap  food  and  full  employ- 
ment. I  cannot,  .therofore,  agroe  m 
the  importance  ao  often  attached  to  the 
ropeal  of  the  com  laws,  considered 
merely  as  a  labourer's  anestion,  or  to 
any  of  the  schemes,  of  which  some  one 
or  other  is  at  all  times  in  vogue,  for 
making  the  labourers  a  very  little  better 
off.  Things  which  only  affect  them  a  very 
little,  make  no  permanent  impression 
upon  their  habits  and  requirements, 
and  they  soon  slide  back  into  their 

in  his  work«ntitled  Over-JPopulaHon  and  ii$ 
Semedjft  a  work,  lionoorabl^  distingnished 
from  nuMit  ot|iers  which  have  ||een  pnblldied 
in  the  present  generation,  bv  its  rational, 
treatment  of  questions  affbcting  the  eeono* 
mioal  eondfttcNd  of  the  labouring  <di|Mea. 
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former  state.  To  produce  permanent 
advantage,  the  temporaiy  cause  operat- 
ing upon  them  must  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  great  change  in  their  condi- 
tion— a  change  such  as  will  he  felt 
for  many  years,  notwithstanding  any 
stimulus  which  it  may  give  during  one 
generation  to  the  increase  of  people. 
When,  indeed,  the  improvement  is  of 
this  signal  character,  and  a  generation 
grows  up  which  has  always  been  used 
to  an  improved  scale  of  comfort,  the 
habits  of  this  new  generation  in  respect 
to  population  become  formed  upon  a 
higher  minimum,  and  the  improvement 
in  their  condition  becomes  permanent. 
Of  cases  in  point,  the  most  remark- 
able is  France  after  the  Kevolution. 
The  majoiitj  of  the  population  being 
suddenly  raised  from  misery,  to  inde- 
pendence and  comparative  comfort; 
the  immediate  effect  was  that  popula- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  destructive 
wars  of  the  period,  started  forward 
with  unexampled  rapidity,  partly  be- 
cause improved  circumstances  enabled 
many  children  to  be  reared  who  would 
otherwise  have  died,  and  partly  from 
increase  of  births.  The  succeeding 
generation  however  grew  up  with  habits 
considerably  altered ;  and  though  the 
country  was  never  before  in  so  pros- 
perous a  state,  the  annual  number  of 
births  is  now  nearly  stationaiy,^  and 
the  increase  of  population  extremely 
slowTf 

•  Supra,  pp.  177, 178. 

t  A  similar,  though  not  an  equal  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living  took  place 
among  the  labourers  of  England  during  the 
remarkable  fifty  years  from  1716  to  1766, 
which  were  distinguished  by  such  an  extra- 
ordinary succession  of  fine  harvests  (the 
years  of  decided  deficiency  not  exceeding 
five   in  all  that  period)  tliat  the  average 

{»rice  of  wheat  during  those  years  was  much 
ower  than  during  the  previous  half  century. 
Mr.  Malthus  computes  that  on  the  average 
of  sixty  years  preceding  1720,  the  labourer 
could  purchase  with  a  day's  earnings  only 
two-thirds  of  a  peck  of  wheat,  while  from 
1720  to  1760  he  could  purchase  a  whole  peck. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  according  to  the 
Eton  tables,  for  fifty  years  ending  with  1716, 
was  4l8.  7|d.  the  quarter,  and  for  the  last 
twenty-three  of  these,  46s.  8d.,  while  for  the 
fifty  years  following,  it  was  no  more  than 
Z4e.  lid.  So  oonsidJnrable  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class, 
though  arising  from  the  accidents  of  seasons^ 
yat  continuing  for  more  than  a  generatioD, 


§  3.    Wages  depend,  then,  on  the 

1)roportion  between  the  number  of  the 
abouring  population,  and  the  capita) 
or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  labour ;  we  will  say,  for  shortness, 
the  capital.  If  wages  are  higher  at 
one  time  or  place  than  at  another,  if 
the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  class 
of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it 
is  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
capital  bears  a  ^ater  proportion  to 
population.  It  is  not  the  absolute 
amount  of  accumulation  or  of  produc- 
tion, that  is  of  importance  to  the 
labouring  class ;  it  is  not  the  amount 
even  of  the  funds  doatined  for  distri- 
bution among  the  laboLrers  :  it  is  the 
proportion  between  those  funds  and  the 
numbers  among  whom  they  are  shared. 
The  condition  of  the  class  can  be  bet- 
tered in  no  other  way  than  by  altering 
that  proportion  to  their  advantage: 
and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit^ 
which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its 
foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  pur- 
poses, a  delusion. 

In  countries  like  North  America  and 
the  Australian  colonies,  where  the 
knowledge  and  arts  of  civilized  life, 
and  a  high  effective  desire  of  accumu- 
lation, co-exist  with  a  boundless  extent 
of  unoccupied  land;  the  growth  of 
capital  easily  keeps  pace  with  the 
utmost  possible  increase  of  population, 
and  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  im- 
practicabilitv  of  obtaining  labourers 
enough.  All,  therefore,  who  can  pos- 
sibly be  bom,  can  find  employment 
without  overstocking  the  market: 
every  labouring  family  enjoys  in  abun- 
dance the  necessaries,  many  of  the 
comforts,  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life ;  and,  unless  in  case  of  individual 
misconduct,  or  actual  inability  to  work, 
poverty  does  not,  and  dependence  needs 
not,  exist.  A  similar  advantage, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  is  occasionally 

had  time  to  work  a  change  in  the  habitual 
requirements  of  the  labouring  class;  and 
this  period  is  always  noted  as  the  date  of  "  a 
marked  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
food  consumed,  and  a  decided  elevation  in 
the  standard  of  their  comforts  and  conve- 
niences."—(Malthus,  Prineij^et  qf  Political 
Soontmjf,  p.  226.)  For  the  character  of  the 
period,  see  Mr.  Tooke's  excellent  Hitior^  qf 
Frice$t  vol.  i.  pp.  38  to  61,  and  for  the  prices 
of  com.  the  Appendix  to  that  work. 
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enjojed  by  lome  social  class  of  la- 
bourers in  old  countries,  from  an  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  growth,  not  of  capital 
generally,  but  of  the  capital  employed 
in  a  particular  occupation.  So  gigantic 
has  been  tbe  progress  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  since  the  inventions  of 
Watt  and  Arkwright,  that  the  capital 
engaged  in  it  has  probably  quadrupled 
in  the  time  wbich  population  requires 
for  doubling.  While,  therefore,  it  has 
attracted  from  other  employments 
nearly  all  the  hands  which  geogra- 
pbical  circumstances  and  the  habits  or 
inclinations  of  the  people  rendered 
available;  and  while  the  demand  it 
created  for  infant  labour  has  enlisted 
the  immediate  pecuniary  interest  of 
the  operatives  in  favour  of  promoting, 
instead  of  restraining,  the  increase  of 
population ;  nevertheless  wages  in  the 
great  seats  of  the  manufacture  are 
generally  so  high,  that  the  collective 
earnings  of  a  family  amount,  on  an 
average  of  years,  to  a  very  satisfactory 
sum ;  and  there  is,  as  yet,  no  sign  of 
permanent  decrease,  wnile  the  effect 
luiH  also  been  felt  in  raising  tbe  general 
standard  of  agricultural  wages  in  the 
comities  adjoining. 

r>ui  those  circumstances  of  a  country, 
or  of  on  occupation,  in  which  popula- 
tion can  with  impunity  increase  at  its 
utmotit  rate,  are  rare,  and  transitory. 
Very  few  are  the  countries  presenting 
the  needful  union  of  conditions.  Either 
the  industrial  arts  are  backward  and 
stationary,  and  capital  therefore  in- 
creases slowly ;  or  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation  being  low,  the  increase 
soon  reaches  its  limit ;  or,  even  though 
both  these  elements  are  at  their  highest 
known  degree,  the  increase  of  capital 
is  checked,  because  there  is  not  fresh 
land  to  be  resorted  to,  of  as  good 
quality  as  that  already  occupied. 
Though  capital  should  for  a  time 
double  itself  simultaneously  with  popu- 
lation, if  all  this  capital  and  popula- 
tion are  to  find  employment  on  the 
same  land,  they  cannot  without  an  un- 
exampled suocession  of  agricultural 
inventions  continue  doubling  the  pro- 
duce ;  therefore,  if  wages  do  not  fall, 
profits  must;  and  when  profits  fall, 
increase  of  capital  is  sla^l^ened.    Be- 


sides, even  if  wages  did  not  fall,  the 
price  of  food  (as  will  be  sho^vn  more 
fully  hereafter)  would  in  these  circunk- 
stances  necessarily  rise ;  which  is  equi> 
valent  to  a  fall  of  wages. 

Except,  therefore,  in  the  very  pecu- 
liar cases  which  I  have  just  noticed, 
of  which  the  only  one  of  any  practical 
importance  is  that  of  a  new  colony,  or 
a  country  in  circumstances  equivalent 
to  it ;  it  is  impossible  that  population 
should  increase  at  its  utmost  rate 
without  lowering  wages.  Nor  will  the 
fall  be  stopped  at  any  point,  short  of 
that  which  either  by  its  physical  or  its 
moral  operation,  checks  the  increase  of 
population.  In  no  old  country,  there- 
fore, does  population  increase  at  any- 
thing like  its  utmost  rate ;  in  most,  at 
a  very  moderate  rate :  in  some  countries 
not  at  all.  These  facts  are  only  to  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Either 
the  whole  number  of  births  which 
nature  admits  of,  and  which  happen 
in  some  circumstances,  do  not  take 
place ;  or  if  they  do,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  are  bom,  die.  The  re- 
tardation of  increase  results  either  from 
mortality  or  prudence ;  fix)m  Mr.  Mal- 
thus's  positive,  or  from  his  preventive 
check :  and  one  or  the  other  of  these 
must  and  does  exist,  and  vei^  power- 
fully too,  in  all  old  societies.  Wherever 
Sopulation  is  not  kept  down  bv  the  pru- 
ence  either  of  individuals  or  ot  the  state, 
it  is  kept  down  bv  starvation  or  disease. 
Mr.  Malthus  nas  taken  great  pains 
to  ascertain,  for  almost  every  country 
in  the  world,  which  of  these  checks  it 
is  that  operates :  and  the  evidence 
which  he  collected  on  the  subject,  in 
his  Essay  on  Population,  may  ever 
now  be  read  with  advantage.  Through 
out  Asia,  and  formerly  in  most  Euro 
pean  countries  in  which  the  labouring 
classes  were  not  in  personal  bondage 
there  is,  or  was,  no  restrainer  of  popu- 
lation but  death.  The  mortality  was 
not  always  the  result  of  poverty :  much 
of  it  proceeded  from  unskilful  and  care* 
less  management  of  children,  from  un- 
cleanly and  otherwise  unhealthy  habits 
of  life  among  the  adult  population,  and 
frx)m  the  amiost  periodical  occnrrenco 
of  destructive  epidemics.  Throughout 
Europe  these  causes  of  shortened  lif^ 
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few.  TliiiB  we  are  told  that  in  Norwaj 
no  ono  can  many  without  '  shoeing, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  clergyman, 
that  he  is  permanently  settled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  offer  a  fair  prospect 
that  he  can  mamtain  a  family. 

"In  Mecklenburg,  that  'marriages 
%re  delayed  by  conscription  in  the 
twenty-second  year,  and  military  ser- 
vice for  six  years ;  besides,  the  parties 
must  have  a  dwelling,  without  which 
a  clergyman  is  not  permitted  to  marry 
them.  The  men  marry  at  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  the  women  not  much 
earlier,  as  both  must  first  gain  by  ser- 
vice enough  to  establish  themselves.* 

"  In  Saxony,  that  '  a  man  may  not 
marry  before  ne  is  twenty-one  years 
old,  if  liable  to  serve  in  the  army.  In 
Dresden,  professionists  (by  which  word 
artizans  are  probably  meant)  may  not 
marry  until  they  become  masters  in 
their  trade.* 

"  In  Wurtemberg,  that  *  no  man  is 
allowed  to  marry  till  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  on  account  of  his  militarjr  duties, 
unless  permission  be  especially  ob- 
tained or  purchased:  at  that  age  he 
must  also  obtain  permission,  which  is 
granted  on  proving  that  he  and  his 
wife  would  have  together  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  family  or  to  establish  them- 
selves ;  in  large  towns,  say  from  800 
to  1000  florins  (from  66?.  13«.  Ad.  to 
842.  3«.  4d.) ;  in  smaller,  from  400  to 
600  florins:  in  villages,  200  florins 
{m.  138.  4d.y  "* 

The  minister  at  Munich  says,  "  The 
great  ca;:se  why  the  number  of  the 
poor  is  kept  so  low  in  this  country 
arises  from  the  prevention  by  law  of 
marriages  in  cases  in  which  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  parties  have  reason- 
able means  of  suosistence ;  and  this 
regulation  is  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times  strictly  adhered  to.  The  effect 
of  a  constant  and  firm  observance  of 
this  rule  has,  it  is  true,  a  considerable 
influence  in  keeping  down  the  popula- 
tion of  Bavaria,  which  is  at  present  low 
for  the  extent  of  country,  but  it  has  a 
most  salutary  effect  in  averting  extreme 
poverty  and  consequent  misery."f 

*  Preface,  p.  xxxix. 
t  Preface,  p.  xxxiii.,  or  p.  554  of  the  Ap- 

^"*    itself, 
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At  Lubeck,  "  marriages  amon^  the 
poor  are  delayed  by  the  necefnsity  a 
man  is  under,  first,  of  previously  prov- 
ing that  he  is  in  a  regular  emplov, 
work,  or  profession,  that  will  enable 
him  to  maintain  a  wife :  and  secondly, 
of  becoming  a  burgher,  and  equipping 
himself  in  the  uniform  of  the  burgher 
guard,  which  together  may  cost  nim 
nearly  4Z.'**  At  Frankfort,  "  the  go- 
vernment prescribes  no  age  for  marry- 
ing, but  tne  permission  to  marry  is 
only  granted  on  proving  a  livelihood. "f 

The  allusion,  in  some  of  these  state- 
ments, to  military  duties,  points  out 
an  indirect  obstacle  to  marriage,  in- 
terposed by  the  laws  of  some  countries 
in  which  there  is  no  direct  legal  re- 
straint.  In  Prussia,  for  instance,  the 
institutions  which  compel  every  able- 
bodied  man  to  serve  for  several  years 
in  the  army,  at  the  time  of  life  at 
which  imprudent  marriages  are  most 
likely  to  take  place,  are  probably"  a  full 
equivalent,  in  effect  on  population,  for 
the  legal  restrictions  of  the  smaller 
German  states. 

"  So  strongly,"  says  Mr.  Kay,  "  do 
the  people  of  Switzerland  understand 
from  experience  the  expediency  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  postponing  the 
time  of  their  marriages,  that  the  coun- 
cils of  state  of  four  or  five  of  the  most 
democratic  of  the  cantons,  elected,  be 
it  remembered,  by  universal  suffrage, 
have  passed  laws  by  which  all  young 
persons  who  marry  before  they  have 
proved  to  the  magistrate  of  their  dis- 
trict that  they  are  able  to  support  a 
family,  are  rendered  liable  to  a  neavy 
fine.  In  Lucerne,  Argovie,  Unterwal- 
den,  and  I  beHeve,  St.  Gall,  Schweitz, 
and  Uri,  laws  of  this  character  have 
been  in  force  for  many  year8."| 

§  6.  Where  there  is  no  general  law 
restrictive  of  marriage,  there  are  often 
customs  equivalent  to  it.    When  the 

Siilds  or  trade  corporations  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  in  vigour,  their  bye- 
laws  or  regulations  were  conceived 
with  a  very  vigilant  eye  to  the  advan- 
tage which  the  trade  derived  fiwm 
limiting  competition :  and  they  made 

*  Appendix,  p.  419.  f  Ibid.  p.  567. 

X  Kay,  as  before  cited,  i.  68. 
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it  very  efiectaally  the  interest  of  arti< 
zaliB  not  to  marrj  untii  after  passing 
through  the  two  stages  of  apprentice 
and  •journeyman,  and  attaining  the 
rank  vof  master.*  InJ  Norway,  where 
the  labour  is  chiefly  agricultural,  it  is 
forbidden  to  engage  a  farm-servant  for 
less  than  a  year;  which  was  the 
general  English  practice  until  the 
poor  laws  destroyed  it,  by  enabling 
the  farmer. to  cast  his  labourers  on 
parish  pay  whenever  he  did  not  imme- 
diately require  their  labour.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  custom,  and  of  its 
enforcement  by  law,  the  whole  of  the 
rather  limited  class  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  Norway  have  an  engage- 
ment for  a  year  at  least,  which  u  the 
paiiies  are  coiitent  with  one  another, 
naturally  becomes  a  permanent  engage- 
ment :  hence  it  is  known  in  every 
neighbourhood  Whether  there  is,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  a'  vacancy,  and  unless 
there  is,  a  young  man  does  not  marry, 
knowing  that  hd.  could  not  obtain  em- 
ployment.   The  Custom  still  exists  in 

*  **  In  general,**  saj^  Sismondi,  **  the  num- 
ber of  masters'in  each  'corporation  was  fixed, 
and  no  one  but  a  master  could  keep  a  shop, 
or  buy  and  seU  on  bis^own  account.  Each 
master  could  only  train  a  certain  number  of 
apprentices,  whom  he  instructed  in  histrade ; 
in  some  corporations  he  was  only  allowed 
one.  EUich  master  could  also  employ  only  a 
limited  aiunber  of  workmen,  who  were  called 
companions,  or  Journeymen ;  and  in  the 
trades  in  which  he  could  only  take  one  ap- 
prentice, he  was  only  allowed  to  have  one,  or 
at  most  two  journeymen.  No  one  was  al- 
lowed to  buy,  sell,  or  work  at  a  trade,  unless 
he  was  either  an  apprentice,  a  journeyman, 
or  a  master ;  no  one  could  become  a  Journey- 
man without  having  served  a  given  number 
of  years  as  an  apprentice,  nor  a  master,  un- 
less he  bad  served  the  same  number  of  years 
as  a  journeyman,  and  unless  he  had  also 
executed  what  was  called  his  chef^agww^ 
^masterpiece)  a  piece  of  work  appointed  in 
his  trade,  and  which  was  to  be  Judged  of  by 
the  corporation.  It  is  seen  that  this  organ!- 
,  lation  threw  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
masters  the  recruSting  of  the  trade.  They 
alone  could  take  apprentices ;  but  they  were 
not  compelled  to  take  any;  accordingly  they 
required  to  be  paid,  often  at  a  very  hi^h 
rate,  for  the  favour ;  -and  a  young  man  coiud 
not  enter  into  a  trade  if  he  had  not,  at  start- 
ing, the  sum  required  to  be  i>aid  for  his  ap- 
prenticeship, and  the  itieans  necessary  for  his 
support  during  that  ikpprenticesbip ;  since 
Ibr  four,  five,  or  seven. years,  all  bis  work 
Delonged  to  his  master.  ^  His  dependence  on 
the  master  during  that  time  was  complete; 
fnr  th»  master's  willi  or  even  caprice,  coidd 


CKunberland  and  Westmoreland,  except 
that  the  term  is  half  a  year  instead  of 
a  year;  and  seems  to  be  still  attended 
with-  the  same  consequences.  The 
fami-servants  are  "  lodged  and  boarded 
in  their  masters'  houses,  which  thel 
seldom  leave  until,  through  the  deatu 
of  some  relation  or  neighbour,  they 
succeed  to  the  ownership  or  lease  of  a 
cottage  farm.  What  is  cdled  surpluf 
labour  does  not  here  exist."*  I  have 
mentioned  in  another  chapter  the 
check  lio  population  in  England  during 
the  laBit  centuiy,  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  separate  dwelling  place.t 
Other  pustoms  restrictive  of  popula- 
tion mig^t  be  specified :  in  some  parts 
of  Italy,  pit  is  the  practice,  according  to 
Sismondi;  among  the  poor,  as  it  is  well 
known  to^be  in  the  higher  ranks,  that 
all  but  one  of  the  sons  remain  unmar 
ried.  But  wich  family  arrangements  are 
not  likely  to  exist  among  day-laboureT8. 
They  are  the  resource  Si  small  proprie- 
tors and  metayers,  for  preventing  too 
minute  a  subdivision  of  the  land. 

close  the  door  of  a  lucrative  profession  upon 
him.  After  the  apprentice  became  a  Journey- 
man he  had  a  little  mortf  freedom ;  he  eould 
engage  with  any  master  he  chose,  or  paiss 
from  one  to  another ;  and  as  the  condition  of 
a  journeyman  was  only  accessible  through 
apprenticeship,  he  now  began  to  profit  by  the 
monopoly  from  which  he  had  previously  suf- 
fered, and  was  almost  sure  of  getting  well 
paid  for  a  work  which  no  one  el^  was 
allowed  to  perform;  He  depended,  however, 
on  the  corporation  for  becoming  a  master, 
and  did  not,  therefore,  regard  himself  as 
being  yet  assured  or  his  lot,  or  as  having 
a  permanent  positioii.  In  general  he  ^d 
not  marry  until  he  had  passed  aa  a  mas- 
ter. 

**  It  is  certain  both  i|i  fact  and  in  theory 
that  the  existence  of  trade  corporations  hin- 
dered, and  could  not  but  hinder,  the  birth  of 
a  snperabunduit  poptdation.  By  the  sta- 
tutes of  almost  all  thCiguilds,  a  man  coidd  not 
gass  as  amaster  before  the  age  of  twenty-fire : 
ut  if  he  had  no  capitaYof  his  own,  if  he  had 
not  made  sufficient  savhigs,  he  continued  to 
work  as  a  Journeyman  much  longer;  some, 
perhaps  the  majority  of  furtiMuis,  remained 
Journeymen  all  th^  lives.  There  was, 
however,  scarcely  an  instaifce  of  their  marry- 
ing before  they  were  receiired  as  masters  t 
had  they  been  so  imprudent  as  to  desire  it, 
no  father  would  have  g^ven  his  daughter  to  a 
man  without  a  position.*'— JWnp  Frinciplee  of 
■.  Political  Economy t  book  iv.,  db.  10.  See  aln 
Adam  Smith,  book  1.,  ch.  1 0,  pact  1. 
.  •  See  Thornton  on  Oo«r-P<;  ''""' 
18,  and  the  authorities  there  < 
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In  England  generally  there  is  now 
scarcely  a  relic  of  these  indirect  checks 
to  population ;  except  that  in  parishes 
owned  by  one  or  a  very  small  number 
of  landowners,  the  increase  of  resident 
labourers  is  still  occasionally  obstructed, 
by  preventing  cottages  from  being 
built,  or  by  pulling  down  those  which 
exist ;  thus  restraining  the  populnlion 
liable  to  become  locally  chargeable, 
"without  any  material  effect  on  popula- 
tion generally,  the  work  requwwd  in 
those  parishes  being  performed  by 
labourers  settled  elsewhere.  The  sur- 
rounding districts  always  feel  them- 
selves much  aggrieved  by  this  practice, 
against  which  they  cannot  defend 
themselves  by  similar  means,  since  a 
single  acre  of  land  owned  by  any  one 
who  does  not  enter  into  the  combina- 
tion, enables  him  to  defeat  the  attempt, 
very  profitably  to  himself,  by  covering 
that  acre  with  cottages.  To  meet 
these  complaints  it  has  already  been 
imder  the  consideration  of  Parhament 
to  abolish  parochial  settlements,  and 
make  the  poor  rate  a  charge  not  on 
the  parish,  but  on  the  whole  union. 
If  this  proposition  be  adopted,  which 
for  other  reasons  is  very  desirable, 
it  will  remove  the  small  remnant  of 
what  was  once  a  check  to  population : 
the  value  of  which,  however,  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  its  operation,  must 
now  be  considered  very  trifling. 

§  6.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  the 
common  agricultaral  labourer,  the 
checks  to  population  may  almost  be 
considered  as  non-existent.  If  the 
growth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  capital 
there  employed,  by  which  the  factory 
operatives  are  maintained  at  their 
present  average  rate  of  wages  notwith- 
standing their  rapid  increase,  did  not 
also  absorb  a  great  part  of  the  annual 
addition  to  the  rural  population,  there 
seems  no  reason  in  the  present  habits 
of  the  peo{)le  why  they  snould  not  f^dl 
into  as  miserable  a  condition  as  the 
Irish  previous  to  1846;  and  if  the 
market  for  our  manufactures  should,  I 
do  not  say  fall  off,  but  even  cease  to 
expand  at  the  rapid  rate  of  the  last 
fifty  yeaxs,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
^'  lis  &to  may  not  be  reserved  for  us. ) 


Without  carrying  ottr  anticipations 
forward  to  such  a  calamity,  which  the 
great  and  growing  intelligence  of  the 
factory  population  would,  it  may  be 
hoped,  avert,  bjr  an  adaptation  of  their 
habits  to  their  circumstances;  the 
existing  condition  of  the  labouTers  of 
some  of  the  most  exclusively  agricul- 
tural counties,  "Wiltshire,  Somerset- 
shire, Dorsetshire,  Bedfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, is  sufficiently  painful  to 
contemplate.  The  labourers  of  these 
counties,  with  large  families,  and  eight 
or  perhaps  nine  shillings  for  their 
weekly  wages  when  in  full  employment, 
have  for  some  time  been  one  of  the 
stock  objects  of  popular  compassion: 
it  is  time  that  tney  had  the  benefit 
also  of  some  application  of  common 
sense. 

Unhappily,  sentimentality  rather 
than  common  sense  usually  presides 
over  the  discussion  of  these  subjects ; 
and  while  there  is  a  growing  sensitive- 
ness to  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  and 
a  ready  disposition  to  admit  claims  in 
them  upon  the  good  offices  of  other 
people,  there  is  an  all  but  universal 
unwillingness  to  face  the  real  difficulty 
of  their  position,  or  advert  at  all  to  the 
conditions  which  nature  has  made  in- 
dispensable to  the  improvement  of 
their  physical  lot.  Discussions  on  the 
condition  of  the  labourers,  lamenta- 
tions over  its  wretchedness,  denimcia- 
tions  of  all  who  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
different to  it,  projects  of  one  kind  or 
another  for  improving  it,  were  in  no 
country  and  in  no  time  of  the  world  so 
rife  as  in  the  present  generation  ;  but 
there  is  a  tacit  agreement  to  ignore 
totally  the  law  of  wages,  or  to  dismiss 
it  in  a  parenthesis,  with  such  terms  as 
'' hard-hearted  Malthusianism ;"  as  if 
it  were  not  a  thousand  times  more 
hard-hearted  to  tell  human  beings  that 
they  may,  than  that  they  may  not,  call 
into  existence  swarms  of  creatures  who 
are  sure  to  be  miserable,  and  most 
likely  to  be  depraved ;  ana  forgetting 
that  the  conduct,  which  it  is  reckoned 
so  cruel  to  disapprove,  is  a  degrading 
slavery  to  a  brute  instinct  in  one  <h 
the  persons  concerned,  and  most  com- 
monly, in  the  other,  helpless  submis- 
sion to  a  revoltiog  abuae  of  power. 
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80  long  as  maddnd  remained  in  a 
semi-barbarouB  state,  with  the  indolence 
and  the  few  wants  of  the  savage,  it 
probably  was  not  desirable  that  popu- 
lation should  be  restrained :  the  pres- 
sure of  physical  want  may  have  been  a 
necessary  stimulus,  in  that  stage  of 
the  human  mind,  to  the  exertion  of 
labour  and  ingenuity  required  for  ac- 
complishing that  greatest  of  all  past 
changes  in  human  modes  of  existence, 
by  which  industrial  life  attained  pre- 
dominance over  the  hunting,  the  pas- 
toral, and  the  military  or  predatory 
state.  Want,  in  that  age  of  the  worla, 
had  its  uses,  as  even  slavery  had ;  and 
there  may  be  comers  of  the  earth 
where  those  uses  are  not  yet  super- 
seded, though  they  might  easily  be  so 
were  a  helping  hand  held  out  by  more 
civilized  communities.  But  in  Europe 
the  time,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  long 
past,  when  a  life  of  privation  had  the 
smallest  tendency  to  make  men  either 
better  workmen  or  more  civilized  beings. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evident,  that  if 
the  agricultural  labourers  were  better 
offf  they  would  both  work  more  effi- 
ciently, and  be  better  citizens.  I  ask, 
then,  is  it  true,  or  not,  that  if  their 
numbers  were  fewer  they  would  obtain 
higher  wages  ?  This  is  the  question, 
and  no  other :  and  it  is  idle  to  divert 
attention  fix)m  it,  by  attacking  any 
incidental  position  of  Malthus  or  some 
other  writer,  and  pretending  that  to 
refute  that,  is  to  disprove  the  prin- 
ciple of  population.  Some,  for  instance, 
have  acnieved  an  easy  victory  over  a 
passing  remark  of  Mr.  Malthus,  ha- 
zarded chiefly  by  way  of  illustration, 
that  the  increase  of  food  may  perhaps 
be  assumed  to  take  place  in  an  aritn- 
metical  ratio,  while  population  in- 
creases in  a  geometrical :  when  every 
candid  reader  knows  that  Mr.  Malthus 
laid  no  stress  on  this  unlucky  attempt 
to  give  numerical  precision  to  things 
which  do  not  admit  of  it,  and  every 
person  capable  of  reasoning  must  see 
that  it  is  wholly  superfluous  to  his 
argument.  Others  have  attached  im- 
mense importance  to  a  correction  which 
more  recent  political  economists  have 
made  in  the  mere  language  of  the 
earlier  followers  of  Mr.  Malthos.  Seve- 


ral writers  have  said  that  it  is  the 
tendency  of  population  to  increase 
faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence. 
The  assertion  was  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  meant  it,  namely  that 
population  would  in  most  circumstances 
mcrease  faster  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, if  it  were  not  checked  either 
by  mortality  or  by  prudence.  But  in- 
asmuch as  these  checks  act  with  un- 
equal force  at  different  times  and 
places,  it  was  possible  to  interpret  the 
language  of  these  writers  as  if  they 
had  meant  that  population  is  usually 
gaining  ground  upon  subsistence,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  people  becoming 
greater.  Under  this  interpretation  of 
their  meaning,  it  was  urged  that  the 
reverse  is  the  truth :  that  as  civiliza- 
tion advances,  the  prudential  check 
tends  to  become  stronger,  and  popula- 
tion to  slacken  its  rate  of  increase, 
relatively  to  subsistence;  and  that 
it  is  an  error  to  maintain  that  popula- 
tion, in  any  improving  community, 
tends  to  increase  faster  than,  or  even 
so  fast  as,  subsistence.  The  word 
tendency  is  here  used  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  of  the  writers 
who  affirmed  the  proposition:  but 
waving  the  verbal  question,  is  it  not 
allowed  on  both  sides,  ^at  in  old 
countries,  population  presses  too  closely 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  And 
though  its  pressure  diminishes,  the 
more  the  idoas  and  habits  of  the  poorest 
class  of  labourers  can  be  improved,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is 
always  some  tendency  in  a  progressive 
country,  vet  since  tnat  tendency  has 
hitherto  been,  and  still  is,  extremely 
faint,  and  (to  descend  to  particulars) 
has  not  yet  extended  to  giving  to 
the  Wiltshire  labourers  higher  wages 
than  eight  shillings  a  week,  the  only 
thing  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
is,  whether  that  is  a  sufficient  and 
suitable  provision  for  a  labourer?  for  if 
not,  population  does,  as  an  existing 
fact,  bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the 
wages  fund ;  and  whether  it  pressed 
stiff  harder  or  not  <]^uite  so  hard  at 
some  former  period,  is  practically  of 
no  moment,  except  that,  if  the  ratio 
is  an  improving  one,  thero  is  the  better 
hope    that   by  proper   aids  «.iv<\  vsov 
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couragementB  it  may  bo  made  to  im> 
prove  more  and  faster. 

It  is  not,  however,  against  reason, 
that  the  argument  on  this  sabject  has 
to  struggle ;  but  a)^inst  a  feeKng  of 
dislike,  which  will  only  reconcile  iteelf 
to  the  unwelcome  truth,  when  every 
device^  is  exhausted  by  which  the 
recognition  of  that  truth  can  be  evaded. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  examination  of  these  devices, 
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and  to  foroe  every  position  which  is 

taken  up  by  the  enemies  of  the  popula- 
tion principle,  in  their  determination 
to  find  some  refuge  for  the  labourers, 
some  plausible  means  of  improving 
their  condition,  without  requirmg  the 
exercise,  either  enforced  or  voluntary, 
of  any  self-restraint,  or  any  greater 
control  than  at  present  overtne  animal 
power  of  multiplication.  This  will  be 
the  object  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XU. 


OF  POPULAR  BEMEDIES  FOR  LOW  WAGES. 


f  1.  The  simplest  expedient  which 
can  be  imagined  tor  keeping  the  wages 
of  labour  up  to  the  desirable  point, 
would  be  to  fix  them  by  law :  ana  this 
is  virtually  the  object  aimed  at  in  a 
variety  of  plans  which  have  at  different 
times  been,  or  still  are,  current,  for 
remodelling  the  relation  between  la- 
bourers and  employers.  No  one  pro- 
bably ever  suggested  that  wages  should 
be  absolutely  fixed ;  since  the  interests 
of  all  concerned,  often  require  that  they 
should  be  variable;  but  some  have 
proposed  to  fix  a  minimum  of  wages, 
leaving  the  variations  above  that  point 
to  be  adjusted  by  competition.  Another 
plan,  which  has  found  many  advocates 
among  the  leaders  of  the  operatives,  is 
that  councils  should  be  formed,  which 
in  Englandhave  been  calledlocai  boards 
of  trade,  in  France  "  conseils  de  prud'- 
hommes,"  and  ofher  names ;  consistinff 
of  delegates  from  the  workpeople  and 
fi-om  the  employers,  who,  meeting  in 
conference,  should  agree  upon  a  rate 
of  wa^es,  and  promulgate  it  from 
authority,  to  be  binding  generally  on 
employers  and  workmen ;  the  ground 
of  decision  being,  not  the  state  of  the 
labour-market,  but  natm'al  equity ;  to 
provide  that  the  workmen  shall  nave 
reasonable  wages,  and  the  capitalist 
reasonable  pronts. 

Others  again  (but  these  are  rather 
philanthropists  interesting  themselves 
for  the  labouiing  classes,  than  the 


labouring  people  themselves)  are  shy 
of  admitting  the  interference  of  au- 
thority in  contracts  for  labour:  they 
fear  that  if  law  intervened,  it  would 
intervene  rashly  and  ignorantly ;  they 
are  convinced  that  two  parties,  with 
opposite  interests,  attempting  to  adjust 
those  interests  by  negotiation  through 
their  representatives  oh  principles  of 
equity,  when  no  rule  could  be  laid 
down  to  determine  what  was  equitable, 
would  merely  exasperate  their  dif- 
ferences instead  of  healing  them ;  but 
what  it  is  useless  to  attempt  by  the 
legal  sanction,  these  persons  desire  to 
compass  by  the  moral.  Every  em- 
ployer, they  think,  ought  to  give  suj^ 
dent  wages ;  and  if  he  does  it  not  ™- 
lingly,  sDould  be  compelled  to  it^  by 
general  opinion ;  the  test  of  sufficient 
wages  being  their  own  feelings,  or  what 
they  suppose  to  be  those  of  the  public. 
This  is,  1  think,  a  fair  representation 
of  a  considerable  body  of  existing  opi- 
nion on  the  subject. 

I  desire  to  confine  my  remarks  t« 
the  principle  involved  in  all  these  sug- 
gestions, without  taking  into  account 
practical  difficulties,  serious  as  these 
must  at  once  be  seen  to  be.  I  shall 
suppose  that  by  one  or  other  of  these 
contrivances,  wages  could  be  kepft 
above  the  point  to  which  they  woulA 
be  brought  by  competition.  This  ia 
as  much  as  to  say,  above  the  highe&l 
rate  which  can  be  afforded   by  thi 
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existing  capital  consistently  with  em- 
ploying all  the  labourers.  For  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  competition 
merely  keeps  down  wages.  It  is 
eqnaUy  the  means  by  which  they  are 
kept  up.  When  there  are  any  labour- 
ers imemployed,  these,  unless  main- 
tained by  charity,  become  competitors 
for  hire,  and  wages  fall ;  but  when  all 
who  were  out  of  work  have  found  em- 
ployment, wages  will  not,  under  the 
freest  system  of  competition,  fall  lower. 
There  are  strange  notions  afloat  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  competition. 
Some  people  seem  to  imagine  that 
its  effect  is  something  indefinite; 
that  the  competition  of  sellers  may 
lower  prices,  and  the  competition  of  la- 
bourers may  lower  wages,  down  to 
zero,  or  some  unassignable  minimum. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded. 
Groods  can  only  be  lowered  in  price  by 
competition,  to  the  point  which  calLs 
fortn  buyers  sufficient  to  take  them 
off;  and  wages  can  only  be  lowered 
by  competition  until  room  is  made 
to  admit  all  the  labourers  to  a  share 
in  the  distribution  of  the  wages- 
fund.  Ifthey  fell  below  this  point,  a 
portion  of  capital  would  remain  im- 
employed for  want  of  labourers;  a 
counter-competition  would  commence 
en  the  side  of  capitalistSi  and  wages 
would  rise. 

Since,  tiierefore,  the  rate  of  wages 
which  results  from  competition  distri- 
butes the  whole  wages-fund  among  the 
whole  labouring  population ;  if  law  or 
opinion  succeeds  in  fixing  wages  above 
this  rate,  some  labourers  are  kept  out 
of  employment ;  and  as  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  philanthropists  that 
these  should  starve,  they  must  be  pro- 
vided for  by  a  forced  mcrease  of  the 
wages-fund ;  by  a  compulsory  saving. 
It  is  nothing  to  fix  a  minimum  of 
wages,  unless  there  be  a  provision  that 
work,  or  wages  at  least,  be  found  for 
all  who  apply  for  it.  This,  accordingly, 
is  always  part  of  the  scheme ;  ana  is 
consistent  with  the  ideas  of  more  people 
than  would  approve  of  either  a  legal 
or  a  moral  minimum  of  wages.  Popular 
sentiment  looks  upon  it  as  the  duty  of 
the  rich,  or  of  the  state,  to  find  employ- 
ment for  all  the  poor.    If  the  moral 


influence  of  opinion  does  not  induce 
the  rich  to  spare  from  their  consump. 
tion  enough  to  set  all  the  poor  to  work 
at  "  reasonable  wages,"  it  is  supposed 
to  be  incumbent  on  the  state  to  lay  on 
taxes  for  the  purpose,  either  by  local 
rates  or  votes  of  public  money.  The 
proportion  between  labour  and  the 
wages-fund  would  thus  be  modified  to 
the  advantage  of  the  labourers,  not  by 
restriction  of  populatioUi  but  by  an 
increase  of  capitaL 

§  2.  If  this  claim  on  society  could 
be  limited  to  the  existing  generation ; 
if  nothing  more  were  necessary  than  a 
compulsory  accumulation,  sufficient  to 
provide  permanent  employment  at  am- 
ple wages  for  the  existing  numbers  of 
the  people ;  such  a  proposition  would 
have  no  more  strenuous  supporter  than 
mysell  Society  mainly  consists  of 
those  who  live  by  bodily  labour ;  and 
if  society,  that  is,  if  the  labourers,  lend 
their  physical  force  to  protect  indivi- 
duals m  the  enjoyment  of  superfluities, 
they  are  entitled  to  do  so,  and  have 
always  done  so,  with  the  reservation 
of  a  power  to  tax  those  superfluities 
for  purposes  of  public  utility;  among 
which  purposes  the  subsistence  of  the 
people  IS  tne  foremost.  Since  no  one 
is  responsible  for  having  been  bom, 
no  pecuniary  sacrifice  is  too  great  to 
be  made  by  those  who  have  more  than 
enough,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
enough  to  all  persons  already  in  ex- 
istence. 

But  it  is  another  thing  altogether, 
when  those  who  have  produced  and 
accumulated  are  called  upon  to  abstain 
from  consuming,  until  they  have  given 
food  and  clothing,  not  only  to  all  who 
now  exist,  but  to  all  whom  these  or 
their  descendants  may  think  fit  to  call 
into  existence.  Such  an  obUgation  ac- 
knowledged and  acted  upon,  would  sus- 
pend all  checks,  both  positive  and  pre- 
ventive; there  would  be  nothing  to 
hinder  population  from  starting  for- 
ward at  its  rapidest  rate ;  and  as  the 
natural  increase  of  capital  would,  at 
the  best,  not  be  more  rapid  than  before, 
taxation,  to  make  up  the  growing  de* 
ficiency,  must  advance  with  the 
gigantic  8tride«.   TV)A  ^\X«aiE^ 
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of  coarse  be  made  to  exact  labour  in 
exchange  for  support.  But  experience 
bas  shown  the  sort  of  work  to  be  ex- 
pected from  recipients  of  public  charity. 
When  the  pay  is  not  given  for  the  sake 
of  the  work,  but  the  work  found  for  the 
sake  of  the  pay,  inefficiency  is  a  matter 
of  certainty :  to  extract  real  work  from 
day-labourers  without  the  power  of 
dismissal,  is  only  practicable  by  the 
power  of  the  lash.  It  is  conceivable, 
doubtless,  that  this  objection  might 
be  got  over.  The  fund  raised  by  tax- 
ation might  be  spread  over  the  labour- 
market  generally,  as  seems  to  be  in- 
tended by  the  supporters  of  the  "right 
to  employment"  in  France ;  without  giv- 
ing to  any  unemployed  labourer  a  right 
to  demand  support  in  a  particular  place 
or  from  a  particular  functionary.  The 
power  of  dismissal,  as  regards  indi- 
vidual labourers,  would  then  remain; 
the  government  only  undertaking  to 
create  additional  employment  when 
there  was  a  deficiency,  and  reserving, 
like  other  employers,  the  choice  of  its 
own  workpeople.  But  let  them  "work 
ever  so  efficiently,  the  increasing  po- 
pulation could  not,  as  we  have  so  often 
shown,  increase  the  produce  propor- 
tionally: the  surplus,  after  all  were 
fed,  would  bear  a  less  and  less  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  produce  and  to  the 
population :  and  the  increase  of  people 
going  on  in  a  constant  ratio,  while  tne 
increase  of  produce  went  on  in  a  di- 
minishing ratio,  the  surplus  would  in 
lime  be  wholly  absorbed ;  taxation  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  would  engross 
the  whole  income  of  the  country ;  the 
payers  and  the  receivers  would  be 
melted  down  into  one  mass.  The 
check  to  population  either  by  death  or 
prudence,  could  not  then  be  staved  off 
any  longer,  but  must  come  into  opera- 
tion suddenly  and  at  once ;  everytning 
which  places  mankind  above  a  nest  of 
ants  or  a  colony  of  beavers,  having 
perished  in  the  interval. 

These  consequences  have  been  so 
often  and  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  au- 
thors of  reputation,  m  writings  known 
and  accessible,  that  ignorance  of  them 
on  the  part  of  educated  persons  is  no 
longer  pardonable.  It  is  doubly  dis- 
(creditable  in  any  person  setting  up  for 
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a  public  teacher,  to  ignore  these  con* 
siaerations;  to  dismiss  them  silently, 
and  discuss  or  declaim  on  wages  and 
poor-laws,  not  as  if  these  ai'gaments 
could  be  refuted,  but  as  if  they  did  not 
exist. 

Every  one  has  a  right  to  live.  We 
will  suppose  this  granted.  But  no  one 
has  a  right  to  bring  creatures  into  life, 
to  be  supported  by  other  people.  Who- 
ever means  to  stand  upon  the  first  of 
these  rights  must  renounce  all  preten- 
sion to  the  last.  If  a  man  cannot  sup- 
Eort  even  himself  unless  others  help 
im,  those  others  are  entitled  to  say 
that  they  do  not  also  undertake  the 
support  of  any  oflspring  which  it  is 
physically  possible  for  him  to  summon 
into  the  world.  Yet  there  are  abun- 
dance of  writers  and  public  speakers, 
including  many  of  most  ostentatious 
pretensions  to  high  feeling,  whose  views 
of  life  are  so  truly  brutish,  that  they 
see  hardship  in  preventing  paupers 
from  breeding  hereditary  paupers  in 
the  workhouse  itself.  Posterity  will 
one  day  ask  with  astonishment,  what 
sort  of  people  it  could  be  among  whom 
Buch  preacners  could  find  proselytes. 

It  would  be  possible  for  the  state  to 
guarantee  employment  at  ample  wages 
to  all  who  are  Dom.  But  if  it  does 
this,  it  is  boimd  in  self-protection,  and 
for  the  sake  of  every  purpose  for  which 
government  exists,  to  provide  that  no 
person  shall  be  bom  witnout  its  consent. 
If  the  ordinary  and  spontaneous  mo- 
tives to  self-restraint  are  removed, 
others  must  be  substituted.  Restric- 
tions on  marriage,  at  least  equivalent 
to  those  existing  in  some  of  the  German 
States,  or  severe  penalties  on  those 
who  have  children  when  unable  to  sup- 
port them,  would  then  be  indispensable. 
Society  can  feed  the  necessitous,  if  it 
takes  their  multiplication  under  its 
control ;  or  (if  destitute  of  all  moral 
feeling  for  the  wi*etched  offspring)  it 
can  leave  the  last  to  their  discretion, 
abandoning  the  first  to  their  own  care. 
But  it  cannot  with  impunity  take  the 
feeding  upon  itself,  and  leave  the  mul- 
tiplying free. 

To  give  profusely  to  the  people,  whe- 
ther under  the  name  of  cnanty  or  of 
employment,   without   placing    them 
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nndor  such  influences  that  prudential 
motives  shall  act  powerfully  upon  them, 
is  to  lavish  the  means  of  benefiting 
mankind,  without  attaining  the  object. 
Leave  the  people  in  a  situation  in 
wbicb  their  condition  manifestly  de- 
pends upon  their  numbers,  and  the 
greatest  permanent  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  any  sacrifice  made  to  im- 
prove the  physical  well-being  of  the 
present  generation,  and  raise,  by  that 
means,  the  habits  of  their  children. 
But  remove  the  regulation  of  their 
wages  from  their  own  control;  gua- 
rantee to  them  a  certain  payment, 
either  by  law,  or  by  the  feeling  of  the 
community ;  and  no  amount  of  comfort 
that  you  can  give  them  will  make 
either  them  or  their  descendants  look 
to  their  own  self-restraint  as  the  proper 
means  for  preserving  thiem  in  tnat 
state.  You  will  only  make  them  in- 
dignantly claim  the  continuance  of  your 
guarantee,  to  themselves  and  their  full 
complement  of  possible  posterity. 

On  these  grounds  some  writers  have 
ultogether  condemned  the  English 
poor-law,  and  any  system  of  relief  to 
the  able-bodied,  at  least  when  uncom- 
bined  with  systematic  legalprecautions 
against  over-population.  The  famous 
Act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  undertook, 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  provide 
work  and  wages  for  all  the  destitute 
able-bodied :  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  if  the  intent  of  that  Act  had  been 
fuWy  carried  out,  and  no  means  had 
been  adopted  by  the  administrators  of 
relief  to  neutrauze  its  natural  tenden- 
cies, the  poor-rate  would  by  this  time 
have  absorbed  the  whole  net  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coimtry. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Malthus  and  otheis  should  at 
first  have  concluded  against  all  poor- 
laws  whatever.  It  required  much  ex- 
perience, and  carefiil  examination  of 
different  modes  of  poor-law  manage- 
ment, to  give  assurance  that  the  ad- 
mission of  an  absolute  right  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  cost  of  other  people,  could 
exist  in  law  and  in  fact,  without  fatally 
relaxing  the  springs  of  industry  and 
the  restraints  of  prudence.  This,  how- 
ever, was  fiilly  substantiated,  by  the 
investigations  of  the  original  Poor  Law 


Commissioners.  Hostile  as  they  are 
unjustlv  accused  of  being  to  the 
principle  of  legal  relief,  they  are  the 
first  who  fully  proved  the  compatibility 
of  any  Poor  Law  in  which  a  right  to 
relief  was  recognised,  with  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  labouring  class 
and  of  posterity.  By  a  collection  of 
facts,  experimentally  ascertained  in 
parishes  scattered  throughout  England, 
it  was  shown  that  the  guarantee  of 
support  could  be  freed  from  its  injurious 
effects  upon  the  minds  and  habits  of 
the  people,  if  the  relief,  though  ample 
in  respect  to  necessaries,  was  accom- 

{)anied  with  conditions  which  they  dis- 
iked,  consisting  of  some  restraints  on 
their  freedom,  and  the  privation  of  some 
indulgences.  Under  this  proviso,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  irrevocably  esta- 
blished, that  the  fate  of  no  member  of 
the  community  needs  be  abandoned  to 
chance ;  that  society  can,  and  therefore 
ought  to  ensure  every  individual  be- 
longing to  it  against  the  extreme  of 
want ;  that  the  condition  even  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  find  their  own  sup- 
port, needs  not  be  one  of  physical  suf- 
fering, or  the  dread  of  it,  but  only  of 
restricted  indulgence,  and  enforced 
pgidity  of  discipline.  This  is  surely 
something  gained  for  humanity,  impor- 
tant in  itseli^  and  still  more  so  as  a 
step  to  something  beyond;  and  hu- 
manity has  no  worse  enemies  than 
those  who  lend  themselves,  either 
knowingly  or  unintentionally,  to  bring 
odium  on  this  law,  or  on  the  principles 
in  which  it  originated. 

§  3.  Next  to  the  attempts  to  regu- 
late wages,  and  provide  artificially 
that  all  who  are  willing  to  work  shall 
receive  an  adequate  price  for  their 
labour,  we  have  to  consider  another 
class  of  popular  remedies,  which  do 
not  profess  to  interfere  with  freedom  of 
contract;  which  leave  wages  to  bo 
fixed  by  the  competition  of  the  market, 
but,  wnen  they  are  considered  insuffi- 
cient, endeavour  by  some  subsidiary 
resource  to  make  up  to  the  labourers 
for  the  insufficiency.  Of  this  nature 
was  the  expedient  resorted  to  by 
parish  authorities  during  thirty  of 
forty  yeftrs  previoqa  to  1834^  ^v«i»Si^ 
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known  as  the  Allowance  System.  This 
was  first  introduced,  when,  through  a 
succession  of  bad  seasons,  and  conse- 
quent high  prices  of  food,  the  wages  of 
labour  had  become  inadequate  to  afford 
to  the  families  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  the  amount  of  support  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
Sentiments  of  humanity,  joined  with 
the  idea  then  inculcated  in  high 
quarters,  that  people  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  sufier  for  having  enriched 
their  country  with  a  multitude  of  inha- 
bitants, induced  the  magistrates  of  the 
rural  districts  to  commence  giving 
parish  relief  to  persons  already  in 
private  employment;  and  when  the 
practice  haa  once  been  sanctioned,  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  farmers, 
whom  it  enabled  to  throw  part  of  the 
support  of  their  labourers  upon  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  led  to  a 
great  and  rapid  extension  of  it.  The 
principle  of  this  scheme  being  avowedly 
that  of  adapting  the  means  of  every 
family  to  its  necessities,  it  was  a  natu- 
ral consequence  that  more  should  be 
given  to  the  married  than  to  the  single, 
and  to  those  who  had  large  famines 
than  to  those  who  had  not:  in  fact, 
an  allowance  was  usually  granted  for 
every  child.  So  direct  and  positive  an 
encouragement  to  population  is  not, 
however,  inseparable  from  the  scheme : 
the  allowance  in  aid  of  wages  might 
be  a  fixed  thing,  given  to  all  labourers 
alike,  and  as  this  is  the  least  objec- 
tionable form  which  the  system  can 
assume,  we  will  give  it  the  benefit  of 
the  supposition. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  merely 
another  mode  of  fixing  a  minimimi  of 
wages;  no  otherwise  differing  from 
the  direct  mode,  than  in  allowing  the 
employer  to  buv  the  labour  at  its 
market  price,  the  difference  being 
made  upto  the  labourer  firom  a  public 
fund.  The  one  kind  of  guarantee  is 
open  to  all  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  other.  It  pro- 
mises to  the  labourers  that  they  shall 
all  have  a  certain  amount  of  wages, 
however  numerous  they  may  be :  and 
removes,  therefore,  alike  the  positive 
and  the  prudential  obstacles  to  an  un- 
limited increase.     But   besides  tbo 


objections  common  to  all  attempts  to 
regulate  wages  without  regulating 
population,  the  allowance  system  has 
a  peculiar  absurdity  of  its  own.  This 
is,  that  it  inevitably  takes  from  wages 
with  one  hand  what  it  adds  to  them 
with  the  other.  There  is  a  rate  of 
wages,  either  the  lowest  on  which  the 
people  can,  or  the  lowest  on  which  they 
will  consent,  to  live.  We  will  suppose 
this  to  be  seven  shillings  a-week. 
Shocked  at  the  wretchedness  of  this 
pittance,  the  parish  authorities  hu- 
manely make  it  up  to  ten.  But  the 
labourers  are  accustomed  to  seven,  and 
though  they  would  gladly  have  more, 
will  live  on  that  (as  the  fact  proves) 
rather  than  restrain  the  instmct  of 
multiplication.  Their  habite  will  not 
be  altered  for  the  better  by  giving 
them  parish  pay.  Beceiving  three 
shillings  from  the  parish,  they  will  be 
as  well  off  as  before  though  they 
shvuld  increase  sufficiently  to  bring 
down  wages  to  four  shillings.  They 
will  accordingly  people  down  to  that 
point ;  or  perhaps,  without  waiting  for 
an  increase  of  numbers,  there  are  un- 
employed labourers  enough  in  the 
workhouse  to  produce  the  effect  at 
once.  It  is  well  known  that  the  allow- 
ance system  did  practically  operate  in 
the  mode  described,  and  that  under 
its  influence  wages  sank  to  a  lower 
rate  than  had  been  known  in  England 
before.  During  the  last  century,  under 
a  rather  rigid  administration  of  the 
poor-laws,  population  increased  slowly, 
and  agricultural  wages  were  conside< 
rably  above  the  starvation  point 
Under  the  allowance  system  the 
people  increased  so  fast,  and  wages 
sank  so  low,  that  with  wages  and 
allowance  together,  fiimilies  were 
worse  off  than  they  had  been  before 
with  wages  alone.  When  the  labourer 
depends  solely  on  wages,  there  is  a 
virtual  minimum.  If  wages  fall  }>elow 
the  lowest  rate  which  will  enable  th% 
population  to  be  kept  up,  depopulation 
at  least  restores  them  to  that  lowest 
rate.  But  if  the  deficiency  is  to  be 
made  up  by  a  forced  contribution  from 
all  who  have  anything  to  give,  wages 
may  fall  below  starvation  point ;  they 
may  fall  almost  to  eero.    This  deplor* 
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able  system,  worse  than  any  other 
form  of  poor-law  abuse  yet  invented, 
inasmncn  as  it  pauperizes  not  merely 
the  unemployed  part  of  the  population 
but  the  wnole,  has  been  abohshed,  and 
of  this  one  abuse  at  least  it  may  be 
said  that  nobody  professes  to  wish  for 
its  reyival. 

§  4.    But  while  this  is  (it  is  to  be 
hoped^  exploded,  there  is  another  mode 
of  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  which  is  still 
highly  popular;  a  mode  greatly  pre- 
ferable, morally  and  socially,  to  parish 
allowance,  but  tending,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  to  a  very  simuar  economical 
result:    I    mean    the    much -boasted 
Allotment  System.    This,  too,  is  a  con- 
trivance to  compensate   the  labourer 
iot  the  insufficiency  of  his  wages,  by 
giving  him  something  else  as  a  supple- 
ment to  them :  but  instead  of  having 
them  made  up  from  the  poor-rate,  he  is 
enabled  to  make  them  up  for  himself, 
by  renting  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
which  he  cultivates  like  a  garden  by 
spade   labour,   raising   petatoes    and 
other  vegetables  for  home  consump- 
tion,  with    perhaps   some    additional 
quantity  for  sale.    If  he  hires    the 
ground  ready  manured,  he  sometimes 
pays  for  it  at  as  high  a  rate  as  eight 
pounds  an  acre :  but  getting  his  own 
labour  and  that  of  his  family  for  no- 
thing, he  is  able  to  gain  several  pounds 
by  it  even  at  so  high  a  rent.*    The 
patrons  of  the  system  make  it  a  great 
point  that  the  allotment  shall  be  in  aid 
of  wages,  and  not    a   substitute    for 
them ;  that  it  shall  not  be  such  as  a 
labourer  can  live  on,  but  only  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  spare  hours  and  days  of 
a  man  in  tolerably  regular  agricultural 
employment,  with  assistance  from  his 
wife  and  children.    They  usually  limit 
the  extent  of  a  single  allotment  to  a 
quarter,  or  something  between  a  quar- 
ter and  half  an  acre.    If  it  exceeds 
this,  without  being  enough  to  occupy 
him  entirely,  it  will  make  him,  they 
Bay,  a  bad  and  uncertain  workman  for 
hire:   if  it  is  sufficient  to  take  him 
entirely  out    of  the    class    of  hired 

*  See  the  Evidence  on  the  sniijeot  of 
Allotments,  collected  by  the  Couuaimaoivn 
of  Poor  Law  Enquiry, 


labourers,  and  to  become  his  sole 
means  of  subsistence,  it  will  make  him 
an  Irish  cottier:  for  which  assertion, 
at  the  enormous  rents  usually  de- 
manded, there  is  some  foundation 
But  in  their  precautions  against  cot- 
tierism,  these  well-meaning  persons  di 
not  perceive,  that  if  the  system  the3 
patronize  is  not  a  cottier  system,  it  is, 
in  essentials,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  system  of  conacre. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  material  diffe- 
rence between  eking  out   insufficient 
wages  by  a  fund  raised  by  taxation, 
and  doing  the  same  thing  by  means 
which  make  a  clear  addition  to  the 
gross  produce  of  the  country.    There 
is  also  a  difference  between  helping  a 
labourer  by  means  of  his  own  industry, 
and  subsidizing  him  in  a  mode  which 
tends  to  make  him  careless  and  idle. 
On  both  these  points,  allotments  have 
an    unquestionable    advantage     over 
parish  allowances.    But  in  their  effect 
on  wages  and  poptJation,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  two  plans  should  sub- 
stantially differ.    All  subsidies  in  aid 
of  wages  enable  the  labourer  to  do 
with  less  remuneration,  and  therefore 
ultimately   bring  down  the  price  of 
labour  by  the  rail   amount,  unless  a 
change  be  wrought  in  the  ideas  and 
requirements  of  the  labouring  class; 
an    alteration    in  the  relative  value 
which  they  set  upon  the  gratification 
of  their  instincts,  and  upon  the  increase 
ot  their  comforts  and  the  comforts  of 
those  connected  with  them.    That  any 
isuch  change  in  their  character  should 
be  produced  by  the  allotment  system, 
appears  to   me  a  thing    not  to    be 
expected.    The  possession  of  land,  we 
are  sometimes  told,  renders    the  la- 
bourer provident.     Property  in  land 
does  so ;  or  what  is  equivalent  to  pro- 
perty, occupation  on  fixed  terms  and 
on  a  permanent  tenure.      But   mere 
hiring  from  year  to   year  was  never 
found  to  have  any  such  effect.    Bid 
possession  of  land  render  the  Irishman 
provident?     Testimonies,  it  is  true, 
abound,  and  I  do  not  seek  to  discredit 
them,  of  the  beneficial  change    pro* 
duced  in  the  conduct  and  condition  of 
labourers,    by    receiving    allotments. 
Sadi  «n  e£^t  is  to  be  expected  whik 
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those  wlio  hold  them  are  a  small  num- 
ber ;  a  privileged  class,  having  a  status 
above  the  common  level,  which  they 
are  unwilling  to  lose.  They  are  also, 
no  doubt,  ahnost  always,  originally  a 
select  class,  composed  of  the  most 
favourable  specimens  of  the  labouring 
people :  which,  however,  is  attended 
with  the  inconvenience,  that  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  system  facilitates 
marrying  and  having  children,  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  would  otherwise  be 
the  most  likely  to  practise  prudential 
restraint.  As  affecting  the  general 
condition  of  the  labouring  class,  the 
scheme,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must  be 
either  nugatory  or  mischievous.  If  only 
a  few  labourers  have  allotments,  they 
are  naturally  those  who  could  do  best 
without  them,  and  no  good  is  done  to 
the  class :  while,  if  the  svstem  were 
general,  and  every  or  almost  every 
labourer  had  an  allotment,  I  believe  the 
effect  would  be  much  the  same  as  when 
every  or  almost  eveir  labourer  had  an 
allowance  in  aid  or  wages.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  Allotment 
instead  of  the  Allowance  system  had 
been  genemlly  adopted  in  England,  it 
woulf  equally  have  broken  down  the 
practical  restraints  on  population  which 
at  that  time  did  really  exist ;  popula- 
tion would  have  started  forward  ex- 
actly as  in  fact  it  did ;  and  in  twenty 
years,  wages  plus  the  allotment  would 
have  been,  as  wages  plus  the  allow- 
ance actually  were,  no  more  than  equal 
to  the  former  wages  without  any  allot- 
ment. The  only  difference  in  favour 
of  allotments  would  have  been,  that 
they  make  the  people  grow  their  own 
poor-rates. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  quite  ready 
to  allow,  that  in  some  circumstances, 
the  possession  of  land  at  a  fair  rent, 
even  without  ownership,  by  the  gene- 
rality of  labourers  for  hire,  operates  as 
a  cause  not  of  low,  but  of  high  wages. 
This,  however,  is  when  their  land  ren- 
ders them,  to  the  extent  of  actual 
necessaries,  independent  of  the  market 
for  labour.  There  is  the  ^atest  diffe- 
rence between  the  position  of  people 
who  live  by  wages,  with  land  as  an 
^ra  resource,  and  of  people  whp  9^ 


in  case  of  necessity,  subsist  entirely 
on  their  land,  and  only  work  for  hire 
to  add  to  their  comforts.  Wages  are 
likely  to  be  high  where  none  are  com* 
pelled  by  necessity  to  sell  their  labour. 
"  People  who  have  at  home  some  kind 
of  property  to  apply  their  labour  to, 
will  not  sell  their  labour  for  wages 
that  do  not  afford  them  a  better  diet 
than  potatoes  and  maize,  although  io 
saving  for  themselves,  they  may  live 
very  much  on  potatoes  and  maize.  We 
are  often  surprised  in  travelling  on 
the  Continent,  to  hear  of  a  rate  of 
day's  wages  very  high,  considering  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  food.  It 
is  want  of  the  necessity  or  inclina- 
tion to  take  work,  that  makes  day- 
labour  scarce,  and,  considering  the 
price  of  provisions,  dear,  in  many  parts 
of  the  Continent,  where  property  in 
land  is  widely  diffused  among  the 
people."*  There  are  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent where,  even  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  scarcely  one  seems  to  be 
exclusively  dependent  on  his  ostensible 
employment ;  and  nothing  else  can  ex- 
plam  the  high  price  they  put  on  their 
services,  and  the  carelessness  they 
evince  as  to  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed at  all.  But  the  effect  would  be 
far  different  if  their  land  or  o&er 
resources  gave  them  only  a  fraction  of 
a  subsistence,  leaving  them  under  an 
undiminished  necessity  of  selling  their 
labour  for  wages  in  an  overstocked 
market.  Their  land  would  then  merely 
enable  them  to  exist  on  smaller  wages, 
and  to  carry  their  multiplication  so 
much  the  further  before  reaching  the 
point  below  which  they  either  could 
not,  or  would  not,  descend. 

To  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the 
edect  of  allotments,  I  see  no  argument 
which  can  be  opposed,  but  that  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Tiiomton,f  with  whom 
on  this  subject  I  am  at  issue.  His 
defence  of  allotments  is  grounded  on 
the  general  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  the 
very  poor  who  multiply  without  regard 
to  consequences,  and  that  if  the  con- 
dition of  the  existing  generation  could 
be  greatly  improved,  which  he  thinks 

♦  Lidng'g  Notet  qfa  TravelUr,  p.  466. 
t  See  TboTQton  on  Over-FopulatUnutHL 
TlU.  ^ 
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might  be  done  hj  the  allGtment  system, 
their  eucoesanrs  would  grow  up  with 
an  increased  standard  of  requirements, 
and  would  not  hare  fiunilies  until  thej 
could  keep  them  in  as  much  comfort  as 
that  in  wnich  they  had  been  brought 
up  themselves.  I  agree  in  as  much  of 
this  argument  as  goes  to  prove  that  a 
sudden  and  very  great  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  mo  poor,  has  always, 
through  its  e£fect  on  their  habits  of 
life,  a  chance  of  becoming  permanent. 
Wliat  happened  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Bevolution  is  an  example.  But 
I  cannot  think  that  the  addition  of  a 
quarter  or  even  half  an  acre  to  every 
labourer's  cottage,  and  that  too  at  a 
rack  rent,  would  (after  the  faU  of  wages 
which  would  be  necessary  to  absorb 
the  already  existing  mass  of  pauper 
labour)  make  so  great  a  difference  in 
the  comforts  of  me  family  for  a  gene- 
ration to  come,  as  to  raise  up  from 
childhood  a  labouring  pc^ulatiou  with 
a  really  higher  pennanent  standard  of 
requirements  and  habits.  So  small  a 
portion  of  land  ooold  only  be  made  a 
permanent  benefit,  by  holding  out  en- 
couragement to  acquire  by  industry 
and  saving,  the  means  of  buying  it  out- 
right: a  permission  which,  if  exten- 
sively made  use  o(  would  be  a  kind  of 


education  in  f(»«thoQght  and  fimgality 
to  the  entire  class,  the  effects  of  which 
might  not  cease  with  the  ocoasion. 
The  benefit  would  however  arise,  not 
from  what  was  given  them,  but  {ix>ni 
what  they  were  stimulated  to  acquire 
No  remedies  for  low  wages  have  the 
smallest  chance  of  being  efiicacious, 
which  do  not  operate  on  and  through 
the  minds  ana  habits  of  the  people. 
While  these  are  una£fected,  auy  con- 
trivance, even  if  successful,  for  tempo- 
rarily improving  the  condition  of  the 
very  noor,  would  but  let  slip  the  reins 
by  wnich  population  was  previously 
curbed ;  and  could  only,  therefore,  con> 
tinue  to  produce  its  efiect,  if,  by  the 
whip  and  spur  of  taxation,  capital 
were  compelled  to  follow  at  an  equally 
accelerated  pace.  But  this  process 
could  not  possibly  continue  for  long 
together,  and  whenever  it  stopped,  it 
would  leave  the  country  with  an  in- 
creased number  of  the  poorest  class, 
and  a  diminished  proportion  of  all  ex- 
cept the  poorest,  or,  if  it  continued 
long  enough,  with  none  at  all  For 
"to  this  complexion  must  come  at 
last*'  all  social  arrangements,  which 
remove  the  natural  checks  to  popula- 
tion vrithout  substituting  «ny  oUiers. 
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§  1.  By  what  means,  then,  is  po- 
verty to  be  contended  against  ?  How 
is  the  evil  of  low  wages  to  be  reme- 
died? If  the  expedients  usually 
recommended  for  the  purpose  are  not 
adapted  to  it,  can  no  others  be  thought 
of  ?  Is  the  problem  incapable  of  solu- 
tion? Can  political  economy  do 
nothing,  but  only  object  to  everything, 
and  demonstrate  that  nothing  can  be 
done? 

If  this  were  so,  political  economy 
might  have  a  needful,  but  would  have 
a  melancholy,  and  a  thankless  task. 
If  the  bulk  of  the  human  raoe  are 


always  to  remain  as  at  present,  slaves 
ijd  toil  in  which  they  have  no  interest^ 
and  therefore  feel  no  interest — dmdg- 
ing  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night  for  bare  necessaries,  and  with  all 
the  intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies 
which  that  implies — ^without  resources 
either  in  mind  or  feelings — untaught, 
for  they  cannot  be  better  taught  than 
fed ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts^  are 
required  for  themselves ;  without  inte- 
rests or  sentiments  as  citizens  and 
members  of  society,  and  with  a  sense 
of  injustice  rankling  in  their  mind^^^| 
equally  for  what  they  hB.y^  \i^«^^^V 
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for  what  others  have ;  I  know  not 
what  there  is  which  should  make  a 
person  with  any  capacity  of  reason, 
concern  himself  ahont  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race.  There  would  be  no 
wisdom  for  any  one  but  in  extracting 
from  life,  with  Epicurean  indifference, 
as  much  personal  satisfaction  to  him- 
self and  those  with  whom  he  sympa- 
thizes, as  it  can  yield  without  injury 
to  any  one,  and  letting  the  unmeaning 
bustle  of  so-called  civilized  existence 
roll  by  unheeded.  But  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  a  view  of  human 
affairs.  Poverty,  like  most  social  evils, 
exists  because  men  follow  their  brute 
instincts  .without  due  consideration. 
But  society  is  possible,  precisely  be- 
cause man  is  not  necessarily  a  brute. 
Civilization  in  every  one  of  its  aspects 
is,  a  straggle  against  tbe  anim^  in- 
Btincts.  Over  some  even  of  the  strongest 
of  them,  it  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
acquiring  abundant  control.  It  has 
artificialized  large  portions  of  mankind 
to  such  an  extent,  that  of  many  of 
their  most  natural  inclinations  th6y 
have  scarcely  a  vestige  or  a  remem- 
brance left.  If  it  has  not  brought  the 
instinct  of  population  under  as  much 
restraint  as  is  needful,  we  must 
remember  that  it  has  never  seriously 
tried.  What  efforts  it  has  made,  have 
mostly  been  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Religion,  morality,  and  statesmanship 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  incite- 
ments to  marriage,  and  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  species,  so  it  be  but  in 
wedlock.  Religion  has  not  even  yet 
discontinued  its  encouragements.  The 
Boraan  Catholic  clergy  (of  any  other 
clergy  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  since 
no  other  have  any  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  poorer  classes)  every- 
where think  it  tneir  duty  to  promote 
marriage,  in  order  to  prevent  fornica- 
tion. There  is  still  in  many  minds  a 
strong  religious  prejudice  against  the 
true  doctrine.  The  rich,  provided  the 
consequences  do  not  touch  themselves, 
think  it  impugns  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence to  suppose  that  misery  can  result 
from  the  operation  of  a  natural  pro- 
pensity: the  poor  think  that  "GKxi 
never  sends  mouths  but  he  sends  meat." 
No  one  would  guess  from  the  laiigaage 


of  either,  that  man  had  any  TOice  or 
choice  in  the  matter.  So  complete  it 
the  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  whole 
subject :  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  mystery  in  which  it  is  shrouded  by 
a  spurious  delicacy,  which  prefers  that 
right  and  wiong  should  be  mismea^ 
sured  and  confounded  on  one  of  the 
subjects  most  momentous  to  human 
welfare,  rather  than  that  the  sultject 
should  be  freely  spoken  of  and  dis- 
cussed. People  are  little  aware  of  the 
cost  to  mankind  of  this  scrupulosity  of 
speech.  The  diseases  of  society  can, 
no  more  than  cor^ral  maladies,  be 
prevented  or  cured  without  being 
spoken  about  in  plain  language.  AU 
experience  shows  that  the  mass  of 
mankind  never  judge  of  moral  ques- 
tions for  themselves,  never  see  any- 
thing to  be  right  or  wron^  until  they 
have  been  frequently  told  it ;  and  who 
tells  them  that  they  have  any  duties 
in  the  matter  in  question,  wliile  they 
keep  within  matrimonial  limits  ?  Who 
meets  with  the  smallest  condemnation, 
6r  rather,  who  does  not  meet  with  sym- 
pathy and  benevolence,  for  any  amount 
of  evil  which  he  may  have  brought 
upon  himself  and  those  dependent  on 
him,  by  this  species  of  incotntinence  ? 
While  a  man  who  is  intemperate  in 
drink,  is  discountenanced  ana  despised 
by  all  who  profess  to  be  moral  people, 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds  made 
use  of  in  appeals  to  the  benevolent, 
that  the  applicant  has  a  large  family 
and  is  unable  to  maintain  them.* 

One  cannot  wonder  that  silence  on 
this  great  department  of  human  duty 
should  produce  unconsciousness  of  moral 
obligations,  when  it  produces  oblivion 
of  physical  facts.  That  it  is  possible 
to  delay  marriage,  and  to  live  in  ab- 
stinence while  unmarried,  most  people 
are  willing  to  allow :  but  when  persons 
are  once  married,  the  idea,  m  this 
country,  never  seems  to  enter  an;^  one's 
mind  that  having  or  not  having  a 
&mily,  or  the  number  of  which  it  shall 

*  Little  improvement  mn  be  expected  in 
morality  until  tbe  producing  large  families 
i«  regarded  with  the  same  feelings  as  drunken- 
ness or  any  other  physical  excess.  But  while 
the  ari8te<»:aoy  and  clergy  are  foremost  to  set 
the.  exanmle  of  this  kind  of  incontinence^ 
wh4t  can  m  expected  from  the  poor? 
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eoneist,  iii  amenable  to  their  own  control. 
One  would  imagine  that  children  were 
rained  down  upon  married  people, 
direct  from  heaven,  vrithout  their  bemg 
art  or  part  in  the  matter ;  that  it  was 
really,  as  the  common  phrases  have  it, 
God's  will,  and  not  their  own,  which 
decided  the  numbers  of  their  offspring. 
Let  us  see  what  is  a  Continental  philo- 
sopher's opinion  on  this  point ;  a  man 
among  the  most  benetolent  of  his  time, 
and  ike  happiness  of  w;ho«e  married 
life  has  been  celebrated. 

"  When  dangeroos  prejudices,"  says 
Sismondi,*  "have  not  beeome  accre- 
dited, when  a  morality  contrary  to  Our 
true  duties  towards  others,aild  especially 
towards  those  to  whom  we  have  given 
life,  is  not  inculcated  in  the  name  of 
the  most  sacred  authority  \  no  prudent 
man  contracts  matrimony  before  he  is 
in  a  condition  which  gives  him  an 
assured  means  of  living,  and  no  married 
man  has  a  greater  number  of  children 
than  he  can  properly  b^ng  up.  The 
head  of  a  fa.mily  thinks,  with  reason, 
that  his  children  may  be  contented 
with  the  condition  in  which  he  himself 
has  lived ;  and  his  desire  will  be  that 
the  rising  generation  should  represent 
exactly  the  departing  one:  that  one 
son  and  one  daughter  arrived  at  the 
marriageable  age  should  replace  his 
own  &ther  and  mother;  that  the 
children  of  his  children  should  in  their 
turn  replace  himself  and  his  wife ;  that 
his  daughter  should  find  in  another 
family  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  lot 
which  will  oe  given  in  his  own  family 
to  the  daughter  of  another,  and  that 
the    income   which    sufficed  for    the 

Earents  Vnll  suffice  for  the  children." 
a  a  countty  increasing  in  wealth, 
some  increase  6f  numbers  would  be 
admissible,  but  that  is  a  question  of 
detail,  not  of  principle.  .  "  >Vheneve^ 
this  family  has  been  formed,  justice  and 
humanity  require  that  he  should  im- 
!  pose  on  himself,  the  same  restraint 
which  is  submitted  to  by  the  unmarried. 
When  we  consider  how  small,  in  every 
country,  is  the  number  of  natural 
children,  we  must  admit  that  this  re- 
straint is  on  the  whole  sufficiently  effec- 


i.» 
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tuaL  In  a  coimtiy  where  population 
has  no  room  to  increase,  or  in  which 
its  progress  must  be  so  slow  as  to  be 
hardly  perceptible,  when  there  are  no 
places  vacant  for  new  establi^mients, 
a  father  who  has  eight  children  must 
expect,  either  that  six  of  them  will  die 
in  childhbod,  or  that  three  men  and 
three  women  among  his  cotemporaries, 
and  in  the  next  generation  three  of 
his  sons  and  three  of  his  daughters, 
will  r^nainunmamed  on  his  account." 

§  2.  Those  who  think  it  hopeless 
that  the  labouring  classes  shomd  be 
induced  to  practise  a  sufficient  degree 
of  prudence  in  regard  to  the  increase 
of  their  families^  because  they  have 
hitherto  stopt  short  of  that  point,  show 
an  inability  to  estimate  the  ordinaiy 
principles  of  human  action.  Nothing 
more  'would  probably  be  necessary  to 
Secure  that  result,  than  -  an  opinion 
generally  diffused  that  it  was  desir- 
able. As  a  moral  principle,  such  an 
opinion  has  never  yet  existed  in  any 
country :  it  is  curious  that  it  does  not 
so  exist  iii  countries  in  which,  from  the 
spontaneous  operation  of  individujU 
forethought,  population  is,  compara- 
tively speikking,  efficiently  repressed. 
What  is  practised  as  prudence,  is  still 
not  recognised  as  duty ;  the  talkers 
and  writers  are  mostly  on  the  other 
side,  even  in  France,  where  a  senti- 
mental horror  of  Malthus  is  almost  as 
rife  as  in  this  country.  Many  causes 
may  be  assignei),  besides  the  modem 
date  of  the  doctrine,  for  its  not  having 
yet  gained  possession  of  the  general 
mind.  Its  truth  has,  in  some  respects, 
been  its  detriment.  One  may  be  per- 
ibitted  to  doubt  whether,  except  among 
the  poc*  themselves  (for  whose  pre- 
judi<^  on  this  subject  there  is  no  mffl- 
culty  in'  accounting)  there  has  ever 
jet  been,'. in  any  class  of  society,  a 
sincere  and  earnest  desire  that  wages 
should  be  high.  There  has  been  plenty 
gS  desire  to  keep  down  the  poor-rate, 
but,  that  done,  people  have  oeen  very 
willing  that  the  working  classes  should 
be  ill  off.  Nearly  all  who  are  not 
labourers  themselves,  are  employers 
of  labour,  and  are  not  sorry  to  @at  tk^ 
oonixaodity  cftiA«i'^.  \^  Vi  «k  WX>^  *Oqa^ 
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even  Boards  of  Guardians,  wboare  sup- 
posed to  be  official  apostles  «f  anti- 
population  doctrines,  will  seldom  hear 
patiently  of  anything  which  they  are 
pleased  to  designate  as  Malthusianism. 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  rural  districts, 
principally  consist  of  farmers,  and 
farmers,  it  is  well  known,  in  general 
dislike  even  allotments,  as  making 
the  labourers  "  too  independent."  From 
the  gently,  who  are  in  less  immediate 
contact  and  collision  of  interest  with 
the  labourers,  better  things  might  be 
expected,  and  the  gentry  of  England 
are  usually  charitable.  But  charitable 
people  haye  human  infirmities,  and 
would,  very  often,  be  secretly  not  a 
little  dissatisfied  if  no  one  neeaed  their 
charity :  it  is  from  them  one  oftenest 
hears  the  base  doctrine,  that  God  has 
decreed  there  shall  always  be  poor. 
When  one  adds  to  this,  that  nearly 
every  person  who  has  had  in  him  any 
active  spring  of  exertion  for  a  social 
object,  has  had  some  favourite  reform 
to  effect,  which  he  thought  the  admis- 
sion of  this  great  principle  would  throw 
into  the  shade ;  has  had  com  laws  to 
repeal,  or  taxation  to  reduce,  or  small 
notes  to  issue,  or  the  charter  to  cany, 
or  the  church  to  revive  or  abolish,  or 
the  aristocracy  to  pull  down ,  and  looked 
upon  every  one  as  an  enemy  who 
thought  an;^hing  important  except 
his  object;  it  is  scarcely  wonderral 
that  smce  the  population  doctrine  was 
first  promulgated,  nine-tenths  of  the 
talk  has  always  been  against  it,  and 
the  remaining  tenth  omv  audible  at 
intervals;  and  that  it  has  not  yet 
penetrated  far  among  those  who  might 
be  expected  to  be  the  least  willing  re- 
cipients of  it,  the  labourers  themselves. 
But  let  us  t^  to  imagine  what 
would  happen  if  the  idea  became 
general  among  the  labouring  class, 
that  the  competition  of  too  great 
numbers  was  the  principal  cause  of 
their  povertv;  so  that  every  labourer 
looked  (with  Sismondi)  upon  every 
other  who  had  more  than  the  number 
of  children  which  the  circumstances  of 
society  allowed  to  each,  as  doing  him 
a  wrong — as  filling  up  the  place  which 
he  was  entitled  to  share.  Any  one 
who  supposes  that  this  state  of  opinion 


would  not  have  a  great  effect  on  con* 
duct,  must  be  profoundly  ignorant  of 
human  nature;  can  never  have  con- 
sidered how  large  a  portion  of  the 
motives  which  induce  the  generality 
of  men  to  take  care  even  of  their  own 
interests,  is  derived  from  regard  for 
opinion — from  the  expectation  of  being 
disliked  or  despised  for  not  doing  it. 
In  the  particular  case  in  question,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  over-indul- 
gence is  as  much  caused  by  the  sti- 
mulus of  opinion  as  hj  the  mere  animal 
propensity;  since  opmion  universally, 
and  especially  among  the  most  un- 
educated classes,  has  connected  ideas 
of  spirit  and  power  with  the  strength 
of  the  instinct,  and  of  inferiority  with 
its  moderation  or  absence;  a  perver- 
sion of  sentiment  caused  by  its  being 
the  means,  and  the  stamp,  of  a  do- 
minion exercised  over  other  human 
beings.  The  effect  would  be  great 
of  merely  removing  this  factitious 
stimulus ;  and  when  once  opinion  shall 
have  turned  itself  into  an  adverse 
direction,  a  revolution  will  soon  take 
place  in  this  department  of  human 
conduct.  We  are  often  told  that  the 
most  thorough  perception  of  the  depen- 
dence of  wages  on  population  will  not 
influence  the  conduct  of  a  labouring 
man,  because  it  is  not  the  children  he 
himself  can  have  that  will  produce  any 
effect  in  generally  depressing  the 
labour  market.  True :  and  it  is  also 
true,  that  one  soldier's  running  away 
will  not  lose  the  battle ;  accordingly  it 
is  not  that  consideration  which  keeps 
each  soldier  in  his  rank :  it  is  the  dis- 
grace which  naturallv  and  inevitably 
attends  on  conduct  by  any  one  indi- 
vidual, which  if  pursued  by  a  majority, 
everybody  can  see  would  be  fataL 
Men  are  seldom  found  to  brave  the 
general  opinion  of  their  class,  unless 
supported  either  by  some  principle 
higher  than  regard  for  opinion,  or  by 
some  strong  booy  of  opinion  elsewhere. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that 
the  opinion  here  in  question,  as  soon  as 
it  attained  anv  prevalence,  would  have 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  women.  It  is  seldom  by  the 
choice  of  the  wife  that  families  are  too 
numerous;    on    her    devolves  (along 
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^th  all  the  physical  suffering  and  at 
least  a  full  share  of  the  privations)  the 
■whole  of  the  intolerable  domestic  drud- 
gery resulting  from  the  excess.  To  he. 
relieved  from  it  would  be  hailed  as  a 
blessing  by  multitudes  of  women  who 
now  never  venture  to  urge  such  a 
claim,  but  who  would  urge  it,  if  sup- 
ported by  the  moral  feelings  of  the 
community.  Among  the  barbarisms 
which  law  and  morals  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  sanction,  the  most  disgusting 
surely  is,  that  any  human  being  should 
be  permitted  to  consider  himself  as 
having  a  right  to  the  person  of  another. 

If  the  opinion  were  once  generally 
established  among  the  labouring  class 
that  their  welfare  required  a  due  regu- 
lation of  the  numbers  of  families,  the 
respectable  and  well-conducted  of  the 
body  would  conform  to  the  prescrip- 
tion, and  only  those  would  exempt 
themselves  from  it,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  light  of  social  obliga- 
tions generally;  and  there  would  be 
then  an  evident  iostification  for  con- 
verting the  moral  obligation  against 
bringing  children  into  the  world  who 
are  a  burthen  to  the  community,  into 
a  legal  one;  just  as  in  many  other 
cases  of  the  progress  of  opinion,  the 
law  ends  by  enforcing  against  recal- 
citrant minorities,  obligations  which  to 
be  usefril  must  be  general,  and  which, 
from  a  sense  of  their  utiHty,  a  large 
majority  have  voluntarily  consented 
to  take  upon  themselves.  There  would 
be  no  need,  however,  of  legal  sanctions, 
if  women  were  admitted,  as  on  all 
other  grounds  they  have  the  clearest 
title  to  be,  to  the  same  rights  of 
citizenship  with  men.  Let  them  cease 
to  be  confined  by  custom  to  one  phy- 
sical function  as  their  means  of  living 
and  their  source  of  influence,  and  they 
would  have  for  the  first  time  an  equal 
voice  with  men  in  what  concerns  tnat 
function :  and  of  all  the  improvements 
in  reserve  for  mankind  which  it  is  now 
possible  to  foresee,  none  might  be 
expected  to  be  so  fertile  as  this  in 
almost  every  kind  of  moral  and  social 
benefit. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  chance 
there  is  that  opinions  and  feelings, 
grounded  on  the  law  of  the  dependence 


of  wages  on  population,  will  arise 
among  the  labourmg  classes ;  and  by 
what  means  such  opinions  and  feelings 
can  be  called  forth.  Before  consider- 
ing  the  grounds  of  hope  on  this  subject, 
a  hope  which  many  persons,  no  doubt, 
will  be  ready,  without  consideration,  to 
pronounce  chimerical,  I  will  remark, 
that  imlesB  a  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  made  to  these  two  questions,  the 
industrial  system  prevailing  in  this 
country,  and  regarded  by  many  writers 
as  the  neplvs  ultra  of  civilization — 
the  dependence  of  the  whole  labouring 
class  of  the  community  on  the  wages 
of  hired  labour — ^is  irrevocably  con- 
demned. The  question  we  are  con- 
sidering is,  whether,  of  this  state  of 
things,  over-population  and  a  degraded 
condition  of  tne  labouring  class  aro 
the  inevitable  consequence.  If  a 
prudent  regulation  of  population  be 
not  reconcilable  with  the  system  of 
hired  labour,  the  system  is  a  nuisance, 
and  the  grand  object  of  economical 
statesmanship  should  be  (by  whatever 
arrangements  of  property,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  modes  of  applyingindustry), 
to  bring  the  labouring  people  under  the 
influence  of  stronger  and  more  obvious 
inducements  to  this  kind  of  prudence, 
than  the  relation  of  workmen  and 
employers  can  afford. 

But  there  exists  no  such  incom- 
patibility. The  causes  of  poverty  are 
not  so  obvious  at  first  sight  to  a  popu- 
lation of  hired  labourers,  as  they  are 
to  one  of  proprietors,  or  as  they  would 
be  to  a  socialist  community.  They 
are,  however,  in  no  way  mysterious. 
The  dependence  of  wages  on  the  num- 
ber of  the  competitors  for  employment, 
is  so  far  from  hard  of  comprehension,  or 
unintelligible  to  the  labouring  classes, 
that  by  great  bodies  of  them  it  is 
already  recognised  and  habitually  acted 
on.  It  is  familiar  to  all  Trades  Unions ; 
every  successfrd  combination  to  keep 
up  wages,  owes  its  success  to  contri- 
vances for  restricting  the  number  of 
the  competitors  ;  all  skilled  trades  are 
anxious  to  keep  down  their  own  num- 
bers, and  many  impose,  or  endeavour 
to  impose,  as  a  condition  upon  em* 
ployers,  that  they  shall  not  take  mor9 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  api^rea 
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tic68.  There  u,  of  oourse,  a  great 
difierence  between  limiting  their  num- 
bers by  excluding  other  people,  and 
doing  the  same  thing- by  a  restraint 
imposed  on  themselves :.  but  the  one 
as  much  as  the  other  shows  a  clear 
perception  4}f  the  relation  between 
their  numbers  and  their  remuneration. 
The  principle  is  understood  in  its  ap- 
plication, to  any  one  employment,  but 
not  to  the  general  mass  of  employment. 
For  this  there  are  seyeral  reasons : 
first,  the  operation  of  causes  is  more 
easily  and  aistinctly  seen  in  the  more 
circumscribed  field:  secondly,  skilled 
urtizans  are  a  more  intelligent  class 
than  ordinary  manual  labourers ;  and 
the  habit  of  concert^  and  of  passing  in 
review  their  general  condition  as  a 
trade,  keeps  up  a  better  understanding 
of  their  collective  interests :  tiiirdl^  and 
lastly,  they  are'  the  'most  provident, 
because  they  are  the  best  off,  and  have 
the  most  to  preserve.  What,  how- 
ever, is  clearly  perceived  and  admitted 
in  particular  instances,  it  cannot  be 
hopeless  to  see  understood  and  acknow- 
ledged as  a  general  truth.  Its  recog- 
nition, at  least  in  theory,  seems  a 
thing  which  must  necessarily  and 
immediately  come  to  pass,  when  4^e 
minds  of  the  laboaring  classes  become 
capable  of  taking  any  rational  view  of 
their  own  aggre^te  condition.  Of 
this  the  great  majority  of  them  have 
until  now  been  incapable,  either  from 
the  uncultivated  state  of  their  intelli- 
gence, or  from  poverty,  which  leaving 
tnem  neither  the  fear  of  worse,  nor -the 
emallest  hope  of  better,  makes  them 
oareless  of  the  consequences  of  their 
actions,  and  without  thought  for  the 
future. 

§  9.  For  the  purpose  therefore  of 
altering  the  ^  habits  of  the  labouring^ 
people,  there  is  need  of  a  twofold  action, 
directed  simultaneously  upon  their  in* 
telhgence  and  their  pover^.  An  effec- 
tive national  education  of  the  children 
of  the  labouring  class,  is  the  first  thing 
needfiil:  an^  eoincideiitl;^  with  this, 
a  system  of  measures  wmch  shall  (as 
the  Revolution  did  in  France)  ex- 
tinguish extreme  poverty  for  one  whole 
generation. 


This  is  not  the  place  for  dftoAssing, 
even  in  the  most  general  manner, 
either  the  principles  or  the  maohineiy 
of  national  education.  But  it  is  to  m 
hoped  that  opinion  on  the  aabject  is 
advancing,  and  that  an  education  of 
mere  woras  would  not  now  lie  deemed 
sufficient,  slow  as  our  progreeit  is  to- 
wards providing  anything  better  even 
for  the  classes  to  whom  soci^  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  very  best  education 
it  can  devise.  Without  enlenng  into 
disputable  points,  it  may  be  asserted 
witnout  scruple,  that  the  aim  of  aU  in- 
tellectual training  fat  .the  maet  of  the 
people,  should  be  to. -cultivate  oommon 
sense ;  to  qualify  them  for  forming  a 
sound  practical  judgment  of  -the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the^:  are  sur- 
rounded. Whatever,  in  the  intellectual 
department,  can  be  superadded  to 
this,  is  chiefly  ornamental ;  while  this 
is  the  indispensable  groundwork  on 
which  education  must  reist.  Let  this 
object  be  acknowledged  and  kept  in 
view  as  the  thing  to  h^  first  anned  «t» 
and  there  will  be  little  diffieult^  in  de- 
ciding either  what  to  teach^  or  *in  what 
manner  to  teack'it.     •     : 

An  education  directed  to  difi[use  good 
sense  among  the  people,  with  such 
knowledge -as  would  qualify  them  to 
judge  of  the  tendencies  of  their  actions, 
would '  be  certain, .  even  without  an^ 
direct  incokation,  to  raise  up  a  pubho 
(pinion  by  yrhixsh.  intempezanoe  and 
improvidence  of  every  kind  would  be 
held  discre^table,  and  the  improvi- 
dence which  overstocks  the  labour 
market  would  be  '.severely  condemned, 
as  an  offence  against  f- the  common 
weal.'  But  tiiough  the  sufficiency  of 
such  a  state  of  opinion,  supposing  il 
formed,  to  ke^  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation within  proper  limits,  cannot,  I 
iUnk^  be  donraed;  jet,  fi)r  the  forma- 
tion of  iJie  opinion^  It  would  not  do  to 
trust  to  education,  alone;  ..^E^dflcation 
is  not  compatible  with  extreme  poverty. 
It  is  impossible  effectually  to  teach  an 
indigent  population.  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make-  those  feel  the  value  of 
comfort  who  have  never  enjoyed  it,  or 
those  appreciate,  the  wretehedness  of 
a  precarious  subsistence,  who  have 
bofu  made  reckless  by  always  living 
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iGrom  hand  to  month.  Indiyiduals  often 
struggle  upwards  into  a  condition  of 
ease ;  but  the  ntmost  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  whole  people  is  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  it ;  and  improvement 
in  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the 
mass  of  nnskillod  day-labourers  will 
be  difficult  and  tardy,  unless  means 
can  be  contrived  of  raising  the  entire 
body  to  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort,  and 
maintaining  them  in  it  until  a  new 
genetation  grows  np. 

Towards  effecting  this  object  there 
are  two  resourcfes  available,  without 
wrong  to  anv  on6,  without  any  of  the 
liabilitito  of  misdhief  attendant  on 
voluntary  or  legal  charity,  and  not 
only  without  weakening,  but  on  the 
contrary  strengthening,  every  incen- 
tive to  indtistry,  and  every  motive  to 
forethought.  '"• 

§  4.  The  fii^t  is,  a  great  national 
measure  of  colonization.  I  mean,  a 
grant  of  public^  money,  sufficient  to 
remove  at  once,^and  establish  in  the 
colonies,  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
youthful  agricultural'  population.  By 
giving  the  preference,  as  Mr.  Wake- 
field proposes,  to  yoifng  couples,  or 
when  these  cannot  be  obtained,  to 
families  with  children  nearly  grown 
Tip,  the  expenditure  Would  bfe  made  to 
go  the  farthest  pofi^bl^  towards  accom- 
plishing the  end,  while  the  colonies 
would  be  supplied  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  what  is  there  in  deficiency 
and  here  in  superfluity,  present  and 
prospective  labour.  It  nas  been  shown 
Dv  others,  and  the  grounds  of  the  opi- 
nion will  be  exhibited  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  present  work,  that  coloni- 
zation on  an  adequate  scale  might  be 
80  conducted  as  to  cost  the  counti^ 
nothing,  or  nothing  that  would  not 
be  certainly  repaid ;  and  that  the  fun'dfa 
required,  even  by  way  of  advance, 
would  not  be  drawn  from  the  capital 
employed  in  maintaining  labour,  btit 
from  that  surplus  which  cannot  find 
employment  at  such  profit  as  consti- 
tutes an  adequate  remuneration  for 
the  abstinence  of  the  possessor,  and 
which  is  therefore  sent  abroad  for  in- 
vestment, or  wasted  at  home  in  reck- 
less speculations.    That  portion  of  the 


income^  of  the  country  which  is  habi- 
tually inefiective  for  any  purpose  of 
benefit  to  the  labouring  class,  would 
bear  any  draught  which  it  could  be 
necessary  to  make  on  it  for  the  amount 
of  emigration  which  is  here  in  view. 

The  second  resource  would  be,  to 
devote  all  common  land,  hereafter 
brought  into  cultivation,. to  raising  a 
class  of  small  proprietors.  It  has  long 
enough  been  the  practice  to  take  these 
lands  from  public  use,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  domains  of 
the  rich.  It  is  time  that  what  is  left 
of  them  should  be  retained  as  an  estate 
sacred  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The 
machinery  for  administering  it  already 
exists,  having  been  created  by  the 
General  Inclosure  Act.  What  I  would 
propose  (though,  I  confess,  with  small 
hope  of  its  bemg  soon  adopted)  is,  that 
in  all  future  cases  in  which  common 
land  is  permitted  to  be  enclosed,  such 
portion  should  first  be  sold  or  assigned 
as  is  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
owners  of  manorial  or  common  rights, 
and  that  the  remainder  should  be 
divided  into  sections  of  five  acres  or 
thereabouts,  to  be  conferred  in  abso- 
lute property  on  individuals  of  the 
labouring  class  who  would  reclaim  and 
bring  them  into  cultivation  by  their 
own  labour.  The  preference  should 
be  given  to  such  labourers,  and  there 
are  many  of  them,  as  had  saved  enough 
to  maintain  them  until  their  first  crop 
was  got  in,  or  whose  character  was 
such  as  to  induce  some  responsible 
person  to  advance  to  them  the  requisite 
amount  on  their  personal  security. 
The  tools,  the  manure,  and  in  ^ome 
cases  the  subsistence  also,  might  be 
supplied  by  the  parish,  or  by  the  state ; 
interest  for  the  advance,  at  the  rate 
yielded  by  the  public  fimds,  being  laid 
on  as  a  perpetual  quit-rent,  with  power 
to  th«  peasant  to  redeem  it  at  any  time 
for  a  moderate  number  of  years  pur- 
chase. These  little  landed  estates 
might,  if  it  were  thought  necessary,  be 
made  indivisible  by  law ;  though,  if  the 

flan  worked  in  the  manner  designed, 
should  not  apprehend  any  objection- 
able degree  of  subdivision.  In  case  of 
intestacy,  and  in  default  of  amicable 
arrangement  among  the  heirs,  they 
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might  be  bought  by  goyemment  at 
their  value,  and  regranted  to  some 
otlier  labourer  who  could  give  security 
for  the  price.  The  desire  to  possess 
one  of  these  small  properties  would 
probably  become,  as  on  the  Continent, 
an  inducement  to  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy, pervading  the  whole  labouring 
population ;  and  that  great  desideratum 
among  a  people  of  hjred  labourers 
would  be  provided,  an  intermediate 
class  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers ;  ajffording  them  the  double 
advantage,  of  an  object  for  their  hopes, 
and,  as  there  would  be  good  reason  to 
anticipate,  an  example  for  their  imi- 
tation. 

It  would,  however,  be  of  little  avail 
that  either  or  both  of  these  measures 
of  relief  should  be  adopted,  unless  on 
such  a  scale,  as  would  enable  the 
whole  body  of  hired  labourers  remain- 
ing on  the  soil  to  obtain  not  merely 
employment,  but  a  large  addition  to 
the  present  wages — such  an  addition 
as  would  enable  them  to  live  and  bring 
up  their  children  in  a  degree  of  com- 
fort and  independence  to  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  strangers.  When 
the  object  is  to  raise  the  permanent 
condition  of  a  people,  small  means  do 
not  merely  produce  small  effects,  they 
produce  no  effect  at  all.  Unless  com- 
fort can  be  made  as  habitual  to  a 
whole  generation  as  indigence  is  now, 
nothing  is  accomplished;  and  feeble 
half-measures  do  but  fritter  away  re- 
sources, far  better  reserved  until  the 
improvement  of  public  opinion  and  of 
education  shall  raise  up  politicians 
who  will  not  think  that  merely  because 
a  scheme  promises  much,  the  part  of 
statesmanship  is  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it, 

I  have  left  the  preceding  paragraphs 
as  the^  were  written,  since  they  remain 
true  in  principle,  though  it  is  no 
longer  urgent  to  apply  their  specific 
recommendations  to  the  present  state 
of  this  country.     The  extraordinary 
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cheapening  of  the  means  of  transpoii, 
whicn  is  one  of  the  great  scientific 
achievements  of  the  age,  and  the  know- 
ledge which  nearly  all  classes  of  the 
people  have  now  acquired,  or  are  in  the 
way  of  acquiring,  of  the  condition  of 
the  labour  market  in  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  have  opened  up  a  spon- 
taneous emigration  m)m  these  islands 
to  the  new  countries  beyond  the  ocean, 
which  does  not  tend  to  diminish,  but 
to  increase;  and  which,  without  any 
national  measure  of  systematic  colo- 
nization, may  prove  sufficient  to 
effect  a  material  rise  of  wages  in 
Great  Britain,  as  it  has  already  done 
in  Ireland,  and  to  maintain  that  rise 
unimpaired  for  one  or  more  generations. 
Emigration,  instead  of  an  occasional 
vent,  is  becoming  a  steady  outlet  for 
superfluous  numbers ;  and  this  new 
fact  in  modem  history,  together  with 
the  flush  of  prosperity  occasioned  by 
free  trade,  have  granted  to  this  over- 
crowded country  a  temporary  breathing 
time,  capable  of  being  employed  in 
accomplishing  those  moral  ana  intel- 
lectual improvements  in  all  classes  of 
the  people,  the  very  poorest  included, 
which  would  render  improbable  any 
relapse  into  the  overpeopled  state. 
Whether  this  golden  opportunity  will 
be  properly  used,  depends  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  councils ;  and  whatever 
depends  on  that,  is  always  in  a  high 
degree  precarious.  The  grounds  of 
hope  are,  that  there  has  been  no  time 
in  our  history  when  mental  progress 
has  depended  so  little  on  governments, 
and  so  much  on  the  general  disposition 
of  the  people ;  none  m  which  the  spirit 
of  improvement  has  extended  to  so 
many  branches  of  human  affairs  at 
once,  nor  in  which  all  kinds  of  sugges- 
tions tending  to  the  public  good,  in 
every  department,  from  the  humblest 
physical  to  the  highest  moral  or  intel* 
lectual,  were  heara  with  so  little  pre- 
judice, and  had  so  good  a  chance  of 
becoming  known  and  being  fairly  con 
sidered. 
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09  THE  DIFFEBENCEfl  OF  WAGES  IN   DIFFERENT  BMPLOrMBNTS. 


§  1.  In  treatmg  of  wages,  we  have 
bitherto  confined  ourselves  to  the 
causes  which  operate  on  them  gene- 
rally, and  en  truuse;  the  laws  which 
govern  the  remuneration  of  ordinary 
or  average  lahour:  without  reference 
to  the  existence  of  different  kinds  of 
work  which  are  habitually  paid  at 
different  rates,  depending  in  some  de- 
gree on  different  laws.  W'e  will  now 
take  into  consideration  these  diffe- 
rences, and  examine  in  what  manner 
they  affect  or  are  affected  by  the  con- 
clusions already  established. 

A  well-known  and  very  popular 
chapter  of  Adam  Smith*  contains  the 
best  exposition  yet  given  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  subject.  I  cannot  indeed 
think  his  treatment  so  complete  and 
exhaustive  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
considered;  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  his 
analysis  is  tolerably  successful. 

The  differences,  he  says,  arise  partly 
from  the  poUcjr  of  Europe,  whidi  no- 
where leaves  tmngs  at  perfect  liberty, 
and  partly  **  from  certain  circumstances 
in  the  employments  themselves,  which 
either  really,  or  at  least  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  men,  make  up  for  a  small 
pecuniary  gain  in  some,  and  counter- 
balance a  great  one  in  others."  These 
circumstances  he  considers  to  be : 
"  First,  the  agreeableness  or  disagree- 
ableness  of  the  employments  them- 
selves ;  secondly,  the  'easiness  and 
cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  learning  them ;  thirdly,  the  con- 
stancy or  inconstancy  of  employment 
in  them ;  fourthly,  the  small  or  great 
trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  those 
who  exercise  them ;  and  fifthly,  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  success 
in  them." 

Several  of  these  points  he  has  very 
copiously  iUustratea:  though  his  exam- 
ples are  sometimes  drawn  from  a  state 
of  facts  now  no  longer  existing.  "  The 
w&gQB  of  labour  vary  with  the  ease  or 
*  Wealth  qfNationt^  book  i.  ch.  10. 


hardship,  the  cleanliness  or  dirtiness, 
the  honourableness  or  dishonourable- 
ness of  the  employment.  Thus,  in 
most  places,  take  tne  year  round,  a 
journeyman  tailor  earns  less  than  a 
journeyman  weaver.  His  work  ir 
much  easier."  Things  have  mucli 
altered,  as  to  a  weaver's  remuneration, 
since  Adam  Smith's  time;  and  the 
artizan  whose  work  was  more  difficult 
than  that  of  a  tailor,  can  never,  I 
think,  have  been  the  common  weaver. 
"A  journeyman  weaver  earns  less 
than  a  journeyman  smith.  His  work 
is  not  always  easier,  but  it  is  much 
cleanlier."  A  more  probable  explana- 
tion is,  that  it  requires  less  bodily 
strength.  "A  journeyman  black- 
smith, though  an  artificer,  seldom  earns 
so  much  in.  twelve  hours  as  a  collier, 
who  is  onlj^  a  labourer,  does  in  eight. 
His  work  is  not  quite  so  dirty,  is  less 
dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in  day- 
light, and  above  ground.  HoiMur 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  reward  of 
all  honourable  professions.  In  point 
of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  consi- 
dered," their  recompense  is,  in  his  opi- 
nion, below  the  average.  "Disgrace 
has  the  contrary  effect.  The  trade  of 
a  butcher  is  a  brutal  and  an  odious 
business ;  but  it  is  in  most  places  more 
profitable  than  the  greater  part  of 
common  trades.  The  most  detestable 
of  all  employments,  that  of  public  exe- 
cutioner, IS,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  work  done,  better  paid  than  any 
common  trade  whatever." 

One  of  the  causes  which  make 
hand-loom  weavers  cling  to  their  occu- 
pation in  spite  of  the  scanty  remunera- 
tion which  it  now  yields,  is  said  to  be 
a  peculiar  attractiveness,  arising  from 
the  freedom  of  action  which  it  allows 
to  the  workman.  "He  can  play  or 
idle,"  says  a  recent  authoritjr,*  "as 
feeling  or  inclination  lead  him;  rise 

*  Mr.  Muggeridge's  Report  to  the  Hand* 
loom  Weavers  Inquiry  Commission, 
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early  or  late,  apply  himself  assiduouslv 
or  carelessly,  as  ne  pleases,  and  work 
up  at  any  time,  by  increased  exertion, 
hours  previously  sacrificed  to  indul- 
gence or  recreation.  There  is  scarcely 
another  condition  of  any  portion  of 
our  working  population  thus  free  from 
external  control.  The  factory  opera- 
tive is  not  only  mulcted  of  his  wages 
for  absence,  but,  if  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, discharged  altogether  from  his 
employment.  The  bricklayer,  the  car- 
penter, the  painter,  the  joiner,  the 
stonemason,  the  outdoor  labourer,  have 
each  their  appointed  daily  hours  of 
labour,  a  disregard  of  which  would  lead 
to  the  same  result."  Accordingly, 
**  the  weaver  will  stand  by  his  loom 
while  it  will  enable  him  to  exist,  how- 
ever miserably;  and  many,  induced 
temporarily  to  quit  it,  have  returned 
to  it  agam,  when  work  was  to  be 
had." 

"Employment  is  much  more  con- 
stant," continues  Adam  Smith,  "in 
some  trades  than  in  others.  In  the 
greater  part  of  manufactures,  a  jour- 
neyman may  be  pretty  sure  of  employ- 
ment almost  every  dav  in  the  year 
that  he  is  able  to  work  (the  interrup- 
tions of  business  arising  from  over- 
stocked markets,  or  from  a  suspension 
of  demand,  or  from  a  commercial  crisis, 
must  be  excepted).  "A  mason  or 
bricklayer,  on  the  contrary,  can  work 
neither  in  hard  frost  nor  in  foul  weather, 
and  his  employment  at  all  other  times 
depends  upon  the  ocpasional  calls  of 
his  customers.  He  is  liable,  in  conse- 
quence, to  be  frequently  without  any. 
what  ne  earns,  therefore,  while  he  is 
employed,  must  not  only  maintain  him 
while  he  is  idle,  but  make  him  some 
compensation  for  those  anxious  and 
desponding  moments  which  the  thought 
of  BO  precarious  a  situation  must  some- 
times occasion.  When  the  computed 
earnings  ot  the  greater  part  of  manu- 
facturers, accordmgly,  are  nearly  upon 
^  level  with  the  day  wages  of  common 
labourers,  those  of  masons  and  brick- 
layers are  generally  from  one-half 
more  to  double  those  wages.  No 
species  of  skilled  labour,  however, 
seems  more  easy  to  learn  than  that  of 
masons  and  bricklayers.      Thp  Vgh 
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wages  of  those  workmen,  tlierefore, 
are  not  so  much  the  recompense  oi 
their  skill,  as  the  compensation 
for  the  inconstancy  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

"  When  the  inconstancy  of  the 
employment  is  combined  with  the 
hanlship,  disagreeableness,  and  dirti- 
ness of  the  work,  it  sometimes  raises 
the  wa^es  of  the  most  common  labour 
above  those  of  the  most  skilful  artificers. 
A  collier  working  by  tlw  piece  is 
supposed,  at  Newcastle,  to  earn  com- 
monly about  double,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  about  three  times, 
the  wages  of  common  labour.  His 
high  wages  arise  altogether  from  the 
hardship,  disagreeableness,  and  dirti- 
ness of  his  work.  His  employment 
may,  upon  most  occasioiis,  be  as  con- 
stant as  he  pleases.  The  coal-heavere 
in  London  exercise  a  ti*ade  which  in 
hardship,  dirtiness,  and  disagreeable- 
ness, almost  equals  that  of  colliers; 
and  from  the  unavoidable  irregularity 
in  the  arrivals  of  coalshipSj  the  employ- 
ment of  the  greater  -part  of  them  is 
necessarily  very  inconstant.  ,  If  col- 
liers, therefore,  commonly  earn  double 
and  triple  the  wages  of  common  labour, 
it  ought  not  to  seem  unreasonable  that 
coal-heavers  should  sometimes  earn 
four  or  five  times  those?  wages.  In  the 
inquiry  made  into  their  condition  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  found  that  at  the 
rate  at  which  they,  were  then  paid, 
they  could  earn  about  fear  iimeis  the 
wages  of  common  labour  in  London. 
•How  extravagant  soever  th^Sse  earn- 
ings may  appear,  if  they  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  compensate  all  the 
disagreeable  circumstances  of  the 
business,  there  would  s6on  be  so  great 
a  number  of  competitors  as,  in  a  trade 
which  has  no  exclusive  privilege,  would 
quickly  reduce  them  to  a  lower  rate.** 

These  inequalities  of  remuneration, 
which  are  suppoised  to  compensate  for 
the  disagreeable  circumstances  of  par- 
ticular employments,  would,  under  cer- 
tain conaitions,  be  natural  conse- 
quences of  perfectly  free  competition : 
and  as  between  employments  of  about 
the  same  grade,  and  fiUed  by  nearly 
the  same  description  of  people,  they 
are,    no   doubt,  for   the    most   part, 
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real^i^d  in  practice.  Bat  it -is  alto- 
gether a  false  -new  of  the  frtate^  of 
Sicts,  to  present  this  as  the  Mation 
which  generally  exists  between  agree- 
able  and  disagreeable  employments. 
The  really  exhausting  and  the  really 
repulsive  labours,  instead  of  bc^i% 
better  paid  than  others,  are  almost  m"; 
variably  paid  the  worst  of  all,  because 

ferformed  by  those  who  have  no  choice^ 
t  would  be  otherwise  in  a  favourable 
state  of  the  general  labour  market.  If 
the  labourers  in  the  aggregate,  instead 
of  exceeding,  fell  short  of  the  amount 
of  emplo^ent,  work  which  was  gene- 
rally disliked  would  not  be  undertaken, 
except  for  more  than  ordinary  wages. 
But  when  the  supply  of  labour  so  far 
exceeds  the  demand  that  to  find  em- 
plovmenf  at  all  is 'an  uncertain^,  and 
to  be  offered  it  on'  iity  terms  a  wvour, 
the  case  is  totally  the  reverse.  Desi- 
rable labourers,  thbsd  whom  every  one 
iB  anxious  to  have,  can  still  exercise  a 
choice.  The  undeMrable  must  take 
what  they  can  get.  The  more  revolt- 
ing the  occupation^  the  inore  certain  it 
is  to  receive  the  minimum  of  remunera- 
tion, because  it  devolves  on  the  most 
helpless  and  degraded,  on  those  who 
from  squalid  poverty,  or  from  want  of 
skill  and  educaticin,  are  rejected  from 
all  other  employments.  Jrartly  from 
this  cause,  and  partly  from  the  natural 
and  Artificial  monopolies  which  will  be 
spoked  of  presently,  the  inequalities  of 
wages  ^are  generally  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  equitable  principle  of 
compensfktion  erroneously  represented 
by  Adam  Smith  as  the  general  law  of 
the  remuneration  of  labour.  The  hard- 
ships and  the  earnings,  instead  of  being 
directly  proportional,  as  in  any  just 
arrangements  of  society  they  would  be, 
are  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  one 
another. 

One  of  the  points  best  illustrated  by 
Adam  Smith,  is  the  influence  exercised 
on  the  remuneration  of  an  emplovment 
Vy  the  imcertainty  of  success  m  it.  If 
the  chances  are  great  of  total  failure, 
the  reward  in  case  of  success  must  be 
sufficient  to  make  up,  in  the  general 
estimation,  for  those  adverse  chances. 
But,  owing  to  ianother  principle  of 
human  nature,  if  ihe  reward  comes  in 


the  shape  of  a  tew  gteat  prizes,  it 
usually  attracts  oompetitors  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  average  remunera- 
tion may  be  reduced  not  only  to  zero, 
but  even  to  a  negative  quantity.  The 
success  of  lottenes  proves  that  this  is 
possible :  since  the  ag^gate  body  of 
adventurers  in  lottenes  necessarily 
lose,  otherwise  the  undertakers  could 
not  gain.  The  case  of  certain  pro- 
fessions is  considered  by  Adam  Smith 
jto^  be  similar.  "  The  probability  that 
ithy  particular  person  shall  ever  be 
q^Kned  for  the  employment  to  which 
ne^'j^-  educated,  is  veiy  different  in 
diffei*^nt  occupations.  In  the  greater 
part -bf  mechanic  trades,  success  is 
almost  certaiu,.  but  very  unceitain  in 
the  libSrlil  professions.  Put  your  son 
apprenlid^  to  a  shoemaker,  there  is 
litue  ddiibt  of  his  learning  to  makt 
a  pair  (rf-  flhoes ;  but  send  him  tc 
studv  the^'Ia;^,  it  is  at  least  twenty  to 
one  if  ever. he  makes  such  proficiency 
as  will,  enabj^  him  to  live  hv  the  busi- 
ness. -  In  a  p<Mectly  &ir  lonery,  those 
who  draw  tn^''^ri2es  blight  to  gain  all 
that  is  lost  hy  those  who  draw  the 
blanks.  In  a  profession  where  twenty 
fail  for '  one  tn^  succeeds,  that  one 
ought  to .  gain  all  that  should  have 
been  gained  by  the^unsuceessful  twenty. 
The  counselldr-atJa^,  who,  perhaps,  at 
near  forty  years  pf  age-,  be^ns  to  make 
something  by  his  profession,  ought  to 
receive  the  retribution,  not  only  of  his 
own  so  tedious  and  expensive  educa- 
tion, but  of  that  of  more,  than  twenty 
others  who.  are  never  likely  to  make 
anything  by  it.  How  extravagant 
soever  the  fees  of  counsellors-at-law 
may  sometimes  appear,  their  real  retri- 
bution is  "never  equal  to  this.  Com- 
Sute  in  any  partictdar  place  what  is 
kelv  to  be  annually  gained,  and  what 
is  likeh"  to  be  annuaU^  spent,  by  all 
the  different  workmen  m  any  common 
trade,  such  as  that  bf  shoemakers  or 
weavers,  and  vou  will  find  that  tht 
former  sum  will  generally  exceed  the 
latter.  But  make  the  same  computr^- 
tion  with  regard  to  all  the  counselloi* 
and  students  of  law,  in  all  the  different 
inns  of  court,  and  you  will  find  that 
their  annual  gains  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  their    annual  Qx:^^\^^i^^ 
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even  though  joa  rate  the  fonner  as 
high,  and  the  latter  as  low,  as  can 

well  be  done." 

Whether  this  is  true  in  our  own  day, 
when  the  gains  of  the  few  are  incom- 
parably greater  than  in  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith,  but  also  the  unsuccessful 
aspirants  much  more  numerous,  those 
who  }i«ave  the  appropriate  information 
must  decide.  It  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  considered  by 
Adam  Smith,  that  the  prizes  which  he 
speaks  of  comprise  not  the  fees  of 
coimsel  only,  but  the  places  of  emoln- 
ment  and  honour  to  which  their  pro- 
fession gives  access,  together  with  the 
coveted  distinction  of  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  public  eye. 

Even  where  there  are  no  great 
prizes,  the  mere  love  of  excitement  is 
sometimes  enough  to  cause  an  adven- 
turous employment  to  be  overstocked. 
This  is  apparent  "  in  the  readiness  of 
the  common  people  to  enlist  as  soldiers, 
or  to  go  to  sea.  .  .  .  The  dangers  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  a  life  of  adven- 
tures, instead  of  disheartening  young 
people,  seem  frequently  to  recommend 
a  trade  to  them.  A  tender  mother, 
among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  is 
often  afraid  to  send  her  son  to  school 
at  a  sea-port  town,  lest  the  sight  of  the 
ships  and  the  conversation  and  adven- 
tures of  the  sailors  should  entice  him 
to  go  to  sea.  The  distant  prospect  of 
hazards,  from  which  we  can  hope  to 
extricate  ourselves  by  courage  and 
address,  is  not  disagreeable  to  us,  and 
does  not  raise  the  wages  of  labour 
in  any  emplojnoaent.  It  is  otherwise 
with  those  m  which  courage  and 
address  can  be  of  no  avail.  In  trades 
which  are  known  to  be  very  unwhole- 
some, the  wages  of  labour  are  always 
remarkably  high.^  Unwholesomeness 
is  a  species  of  disagreeableness,  and 
its  eflects  upon  the  wages  of  labour 
are  to  be  ranked  under  that  general 
head." 

§  2.  The  preceding  are  cases  in 
which  inequality  of  remuneration  is 
necessary  to  produce  equality  of  attrac- 
tiveness, and  are  examples  of  the 
equalizing  effect  of  free  competition. 
The  fcUowing  ara  cases  of  real  in- 1 


equality,  and  arise  from  a  different 
principle.  "The  wages  of  labour 
vary  according  to  the  small  or  great 
trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  the 
workmen.  The  wages  of  goldsmiths 
and  jewellers  are  everywhere  superior 
to  those  of  many  other  workmen,  not 
only  of  equal,  but  of  much  superior 
ingenuity ;  on  account  of  the  precious 
materials  with  which  they  are  intrusted. 
We  trust  our  health  to  the  physician, 
our  fortune  and  sometimes  our  life  and 
reputation  to  the  lawjjrer  and  attorney. 
Such  confidence  could  not  safely  be 
reposed  in  people  of  a  very  mean  or 
low  condition.  Their  reward  must  be 
such,  therefore,  as  may  give  them  that 
rank  in  society  which  so  important 
a  trust  requires." 

The  superiority  of  reward  is  not 
here  the  consequence  of  competition, 
but  of  its  absence ;  not  a  compensation 
for  disadvantages  inherent  in  the  em- 
ployment, but  an  extra  advantage  ;  a 
kind  of  monopoly  price,  the  effect  not 
of  a  legal,  but  of  what  has  been  termed 
a  natural  monopoly.  If  all  labourers 
were  trustworthy  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  give  extra  pay  to  working 
goldsmiths  on  account  of  the  trust. 
The  degree  of  integrity  required  being 
supposed  to  be  uncommon,  those  who 
can  make  it  appear  that  they  possess  it 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
peculiarity,  and  obtain  higner  pay  in 
proportion  to  its  rarity.  This  opens  a 
class  of  considerations  which  Adam 
Smith,  and  most  other  political  econo- 
mists, have  taken  into  far  too  little 
accoimt,  and  from  inattention  to  which, 
he  has  given  a  most  imperfect  exposi- 
tion of  the  wide  difference  between  the 
remuneration  of  common  labour  and 
that  of  skilled  employments. 

Some  employments  require  a  much 
longer  time  to  learn,  and  a  much  more 
expensive  course  of  instruction  than 
others ;  and  to  this  extent  there  is,  as 
explained  by  Adam  Smith,  an  inherent 
reason  for  their  being  more  highly 
remunerated.  If  an  artizan  must 
work  several  years  at  learning  his  trade 
before  he  can  earn  anything,  and  seve- 
ral years  more  before  becoming  suffi- 
ciently skilful  for  its  finer  operations, 
he  must  have  a  prospect  of  at  last 
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to  exclude  the  great  bodj  of  the'labour- 
ing  people  from  the  possibility  of  any 
such  competition.  Until  lately,  aii 
employments  which  required  even  the 
humble  education  of  reading  and 
writing,  could  be  recruited  only  from  a 
select  class,  the  ms^ority  having  had 
no  opportunity  of  acquiring  those 
attainments.  All  such  employments, 
accordingly,  were  immensely  ovorpaidi 
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admitted,  and  if  admitted,  does  not 
easily  succeed. 

So  complete,  indeed,  has  hitherto 
been  the  separation,  so  strongly  marked 
the  line  of  demarcation,  between  the 
different  grades  of  labourers,  as  to  be 
almost  equivalent  to  an  hereditary  dis- 
tinction of  caste;  each  employment 
being  chiefly  recruited  from  the  chil- 
dren of  those  already  employed  in  it, 
or  in  employments  of  the  same  rank 
with  it  m  social  estimation,  or  fiy>m 
the  children  of  persons  who,  if  origi- 
nally of  a  lowet  rank,  have  sncceeded 
in  raising  themjseilves  by  their  exertions. 
The  liberal  professions  are  mostly  sup- 
plied by  the  sons^  of  either  the  profes- 
sional, or  the  idle  classes:  the  more 
highly  skilled  manual  employments  are 
filled  up  from  the  sons  of  skilled  arti- 
sans, or  the  class  of  tradesmen  who 
rank  with  them :  the  lower  classes  of 
skilled  employments  are  in  a  similar 
case;  and  unskilled  Idbourers,  with 
occasioniil  exceptions,  remain  from 
father  to  son  in  their  piistine  condition. 
Consequently  the  wages  oif  each  class 
have  hitherto  been  regulated  by  the 
increase  of  its  own  population,  rather 
than  of  the  general  population  of  the 
country.  If  the  professions  are  over- 
stocked, it  is  because  the  class  of  so- 
ciety from  which  they  have  always 
mainly  been  supplied,  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  number,  and  because  m\)st 
of  that  class  have  numerous  familidir, 
and  bring  up  some  at  least  of  their  soni 
to  professions.  If  the  wages  of  artizans 
remain  so  much  higher  than  those  of 
common  labourers,  it  is  because  arti- 
zans are  a  more  prudent  class,  and  do 
not  many  so  early  or  so  inconsiderately. 
The  changes,  however,  now  so  rapidly 
taking  place  in  usages  and  ideas,  are 
undermming  all  these  distinctions ;  the 
habits  or  disabilities  which  chained 
people  to  their  hereditary  condition  are 
fast  wearing  away,  and  every  class  is 
exposed  to  increased  and  increasing 
competition  from  at  least  the  class  im- 
mediately below  it.^  The  general  re- 
laxation of  qonventional  barriers,  and 
the  increi^sed  facilities  of  education 
wMch  alraady  &ie,  and  will  be  in  a 
much  greater  degree,  brought  within 
tbo  reach  of  all,  terd  to  produce,  among 


many  excellent  effects,  one  which -is 
the  reverse ;  they  tend  to  bring  down 
the  wages  of  skilled  labour.  Tlie  in- 
equality of  remuneration  between  the 
sxilled  and  the  unskilled  is,  without 
doubt,  very  much  greater  than  is  justi- 
fiable; but  it  is  desiralAB  that  thb 
should  be  corrected  by  raising  the  un- 
skilled, not  by  lowering  die  skilled.  If, 
however,  the  other  changes  taJdnff 
place  in  society  are  not  aocompaniea 
by  a  strengthening  of  the  checks  to 
population  on  the  part  of  labomrers 
generally,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
bring  the  lower  grades  of  skillecPila- 
bourers  under  the  influence  of  a  rate  of 
increase  regulated  by  a  lower  standar^^ 
of  living  than  their  own,  and  thus  to  de- 
teriorate their  condition  without  raising 
that  of  the  general  mass ;  the  stimulus 
given  to  the  multiplication  of  tiie  lowest 
class  being  sufficient  to  fill  Op  without 
difficulty  the  additional  spaoA  gained 
by  them  from  those  immedi&telj  abofti. 

§  3.  A  modifying  circtlmstMice  still 
remains  to  be  noticed,  whichinterferes 
to  some  extent  with  the  operation  of 
the  principles  thus  far  brougnt  to  view. 
While  it  is  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  eai'nings  of  skilled  labour,  and  e»* 
pecially  of  any  labour  which  requires 
school  education,  are  at  a  monopoly 
rate,  from  the  impossibility,  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  of  obtaining  that  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  policy  of 
nations,  or  the  bounty  of  individuals, 
formerly  did  much  to  counteract  the 
%ffect  of  this  limitation  of  competition, 
by  offering  eleemosynary  instruction 
to  a  much  larger  class  of  persons  than 
could  have  obtained  the  same  advan- 
tages by  paying  their  prices  Adam 
Smi^  has  pointed  out  the  operation 
of  thirf-cause  in  keeping  down  the  re- 
muneratipn  of  scholarly  or  bookish  oc- 
cupations^ generally,  and  in  particular 
of  clergymen,  literary  men,  and  school- 
masters, or  other  teachers  of  youth.  I 
cannot  better  del-  forth  this  part  of  tho 
subject  than  in  his  words. 

"  It  has  been  considered  as  of  so 
much  importance  that  a  proper  number 
of  yoimg  people^ -shotild' TO  educated  for 
certain  professions,  that  sometimes  the 
public^  and  sometimes  the  piety  oi 
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piiTite  fonnderti,  have  establishod 
many  pensions,  scholarships,  exhibi- 
tions, borsaries,  &c  for  this  purpose, 
which  draw  many  more  people  into 
those  trades  than  could  otnerwise  pre- 
tend to  follow  them.  In  all  Christian 
countries,  I  believe,  the  education  of  the 
greater  part  of  churchmen  is  paid  for  in 
this  manner.  Very  few  of  them  are  edu' 
eated  altogether  at  their  own  expense. 
The  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  edu- 
cation, uiereibre,  of  those  who  are,  will 
not  always  procure  them  a  suitable  re- 
ward, the  church  being  crowded  with  peo- 
ple who,  in  order  to  get  employment,  are 
willing  to  accept  of  a  mncn  smaller  re- 
compense than  what  such  an  education 
would  otherwise  have  entitled  them  to ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  competition  of 
the  poor  takes  away  the  reward  of  the 
rich.  It  would  be  indecent,  no  doubt, 
to  compare  either  a  curate  or  a  chap- 
lain with  a  journeyman  in  any  common 
trade.  The  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  chap- 
lain, however,  may  very  properly  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  wages,  of  a^  jonmevman.  They 
are,  all  three,  paid  for  their  work  ac- 
cording to  the  contract  which  they  may 
happen  to  make  with  their  respective 
superiors.  Till  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  five  marks,  con- 
taining as  much  nlver  as  ten  pounds 
of  our  present  money,  was  in  England 
the  usual  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  snpen- 
£ary  parish  priest,  as  we  find  it  regu- 
lated by  the  decrees  of  several  difierent 
national  councils.  At  the  same  period 
fburpence  a  day,  oontaining  the  same 
quantity  of  nlver  as  a  shilling  of  our 
present  money,  was  declared  to  be  the 
pay  of  a  master-mason,  and  threepence 
a  day,  equal  to  ninepenoe  of  our  present 
money,  that  of  a  journeyman  mason.* 
The  wages  of  both  tliese  labourers, 
therefore,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
constantly  employ^  were  much  supe- 
rior to  those  ot  the  curate.  The  wages 
of  the  master-mason,  supposing  him  to 
have  been  without  employment  one- 
ihird  of  the  year,  would  have  fully 
equalled  them.  By  the  12th  of  Queen 
Anne,  c,  12,  it  is  declared  'That 
w'btreaM  for  want  of  snfficisot  munt*- 
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nance  and  encourAg^mont  to  curAtos, 
the  cures  have  in  sovonvl  plAcoH  boon 
meanly  supplied,  the  bislion  is  thoro- 
fore  empowered  to  appoint  oy  writing 
under  his^  hand  and  soal  a  sufliciont 
certain  stipend  or  oilowAnco,  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty,  and  not  less  than  twenty 
pounds  a  year.*  Forty  pounds  a  year 
IS  reckoned  at  nrosent  very  good  pay 
for  a  curate,  ana  notwithstanaing  tins 
act  of  parliament,  there  are  many  cura- 
cies under  twenty  pounds  a  year.  This 
last  sum  does  not  exceed  what  is  fro- 
juently  earned  by  common  labourers 
in  many  country  parishes.  Wlionovor 
the  law  has  attempted  to  rogiilato  the 
wages  of  workmen,  it  has  always  bocn 
rather  to  lower  them  than  to  raise 
them.  But  the  law  has  upon  many 
occaHions  attempted  to  raiRo  the  wages 
of  curates,  and  tor  the  dignitv  of  the 
Church,  to  oblige  the  rectors  of  parishes 
to  ^ve  them  more  than  the  wretched 
maintenance  which  they  themselves 
might  be  willing  to  accept  of.  And 
in  Doth  oases  the  law  seems  to  have 
been  equally  ineffectual,  and  has  never 
been  either  able  to  raise  tlio  wages  of 
curates  or  to  sink  those  of  lalK)urors 
to  the  degree  that  was  intendod^  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  able  to  hinder 
either  the  one  from  being  willing  to 
accept  of  less  than  the  legal  allowance, 
on  account  of  the  indigence  of  their 
situation  and  the  multitude  of  thoir 
competitors;  or  the  other  from  ro' 
ceivmgmore^  on  account  of  the  con- 
trarv  competition  of  those  who  exyaciM 
to  derive  either  profit  or  pleastire  from 
employing  them." 

"  In  professions  In  which  there  are 
no  benefices,  such  as  law  Cf)  and  physic, 
if  an  equal  pn^portion  of  people  w^fre 
e^located  at  the  public  expense,  the 
competition  would  tuxm  be  §/»  gre«t  as 
to  sink  yery  much  tlieir  pecunianr 
reward.  It  might  then  ntfi  }m9  wtffin 
any  man's  while  to  e'lncate  his  mm  Ut 
either  of  th^^se  professions  at  his  own 
expense.  Th^y  would  be  efjtir<?ly 
nwiufltmtid  io  such  as  Wl  Ufttu  fAti^ 
caW\  by  ihfmh  yn)f\it:  chariiUtn:  wSum 
nmribers  and  wsaffmiusn  wmhl  uSiXiyit^ 
them  in  i^eneral  t//  (ptmUTid  i\^$i^ 
eelves  wm  s  irtrj  wimfM*i  nuMUi^ 
peofe. 
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BOOK  n.    CHAPTER  XIV.    §  4. 


"'J^hat  unprosperous  race  of  men, 
commonly  called  men  of  letters,  are 
pretty  much  in  the  situation  which 
lawyers  and  physicians  probably  would 
be  in  upon  the  foregoing  supposition. 
In  every  part  of  Europe,  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  educated  for 
the  church,  but  have  been  hindered 
by  different  reasons  from  entering  into 
holy  orders.  They  have  generally, 
therefore,  been  educated  at  the  public 
expense,  and  their  numbers  are  every- 
where so  great  as  to  reduce  the  price 
of  their  labour  to  a  very  paltry  recom- 
pense. 

"  Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
piinting,  the  only  employment  by 
which  a  man  of  letters  could  make 
anything  by  his  talents,  was  that  of  a 
public  or  private  teacher,  or  by  com- 
municating to  other  people  the  curious 
and  useM  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired  himself:  and  this  is  still 
surely  a  more  honourable,  a  more  use- 
ful, and  in  general  even  a  more  pro- 
fitable employment  than  that  other  of 
writing  for  a  bookseller,  to  which  the 
art  of  printing  has  given  occasion. 
The  time  and  study,  the  genius,  know- 
ledge, and  application  requisite  to 
Ijualify  an  eminent  teacher  of  the 
iciences,  are  at  least  equal  to  what  is 
necessary  for  the  gi'eatest  practitioners 
in  law  and  physic.  But  the  usual  re- 
ward of  the  eminent  teacher  bears  no 
proportion  to  that  of  the  lawyer  or 
physician ;  because  the  trade  of  the 
one  is  crowded  with  indigent  people 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  it  at 
the  public  expense,  whereas  those  of 
the  other  two  are  encumbered  with 
very  few  who  have  not  been  educated 
at  their  own.  The  usual  recompense, 
however,  of  public  and  private  teachers, 
small  as  it  may  appear,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  less  than  it  is,  if  the 
competition  of  those  yet  more  indigent 
men  of  letters  who  write  for  bread  was 
not  taken  out  of  the  market.  Before 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  a 
scholar  and  a  beggar  seem  to  have 
been  terms  very  nearly  synonymous. 
The  different  governors  of  the  univer- 
sities before  that  time  appear  to  have 
often  granted  licenses  to  their  scholars 
to  beg.'* 


§  4.  The  demand  for  literary  la- 
bour has  so  greatly  increased  since 
Adam  Smith  wrote,  while  the  provi- 
sions for  eleemosynary  education  have 
nowhere  been  much  added  to,  and  in 
the  countries  which  have  undergone 
revolutions  have  been  much  dimi- 
nished, that  little  effect  in  keeping 
down  the  recompense  of  literary  labour 
can  now  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
those  institutions.  But  an  effect  nearly 
equivalent  is  now  produced  by  a  cause 
somewhat  similar — the  competition  of 
persons  who,  by  analogy  with  other 
arts,  may  be  called  amateurs.  Lite- 
rary occupation  is  one  of  those  pnrsuits 
in  which  success  may  be  attained  by 
persons  the  greater  part  of  whose  time 
IS  taken  up  by  other  employments ;  and 
the  education  necessary  for  it,  is  the 
conamon  education  of  all  cultivated 
persons.  The  inducements  to  it,  inde- 
pendently of  moneys  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  to  all  who  have 
either  vanity  to  gratify,  or  personal  ot 
public  objects  to  promote,  are  strong. 
These  motives  now  attract  into  this 
career  a  great  and  increasing  number 
of  persons  who  do  not  need  its  pecu- 
niary fruits,  and  who  would  equally  re- 
sort to  it  if  it  afforded  no  remuneration 
at  all.  In  our  own  country  (to  cite 
known  examples),  the  most  influential, 
and  on  the  whole  most  eminent  philo- 
sophical writer  of  recent  times  (Ben- 
tham),  the  greatest  political  economist 
(Ricardo),  the  most  ephemerally  cele- 
brated, and  the  really  greatest  poets 
(Byron  and  Shelley),  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful writer  of  prose  fiction  (Scott), 
were  none  of  them  authors  by  profea. 
sion ;  and  only  two  of  the  five,  Scott 
and  Byron,  could  have  supported  them- 
selves by  the  works  whicn  they  wrote. 
Nearly  all  the  high  departments  of 
authorship  are,  to  a  great  extent,  simi- 
larly filled.  In  consequence,  although 
the  highest  pecuniary  prizes  of  suc- 
cessful authorship  are  incomparably 
greater  than  at  any  former  penod,  yet 
on  any  rational  calculation  of  the 
chances,  in  the  existing  competition, 
scarcely  any  writer  can  hope  to  gain  a 
living  by  books,  and  to  do  so  by  maga- 
zines and  reviews  becomes  dajy  more 
difficult.    It  is  only  the  more  troubxo' 
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tdme  And  disagreeable  kinds  of  literary 
labour,  and  those  which  confer  no  per- 
sonal celebrity,  such  as  most  of  those 
connected  with  newspapers,  or  with  the 
smaller  periodicals,  on  which  an  edu- 
cated person  can  now  rely  for  subsist- 
ence. Of  these,  the  remuneration  is, 
on  the  whole,  decidedly  high ;  because, 
though  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
what  used  to  be  called  "  poor  scholars" 
(persons  who  have  received  a  learned 
education  from  some  public  or  private 
charity),  they  are  exempt  from  that  of 
amateurs,  those  who  have  other  means 
of  support  being  seldom  candidates  for 
Buch  employments.  Whether  these 
considerations  are  not  connected  with 
something  radically  amiss  in  the  idea 
of  authorship  as  a  profession,  and  whe- 
ther any  social  arrangement  under 
which  the  teachers  of  mankind  consist 
of  persons  giving  out  doctrines  for 
bread,  is  suited  to  be,  or  can  possibly 
be,  a  permanent  thing — ^would  be  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
thinkers. 

The  clerical,  like  the  literary  profes- 
fjion,  is  frequently  adopted  by  persons 
of  independent  means,  either  from  reli- 
gious zeal,  or  fer  the  sake  of  the  honour 
or  usefrdness  which  may  belong  to  it, 
or  for  a  chance  of  the  high  prizes  which 
it  holds  out ;  and  it  is  now  principally 
for  this  reason  that  the  salaries  of 
curates  are  so  low;  those  salaries, 
though  considerably  raised  by  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion,  being  still 
generally  insufficient  as  the  sole  means 
of  support  for  one  who  has  to  maintain 
the  externals  expected  from  a  clergy 
man  of  the  established  church. 

When  an  occupation  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  persons  who  derive  the  main 
portion  of  their  subsistence  from  other 
sources,  its  remuneration  may  be  lower 
almost  to  any  extent,  than  the  wages 
of  equally  severe  labour  in  other  em- 
ployments. The  principal  example  of 
the  kind  is  domestic  manufactures. 
When  spinning  and  knitting  were  car- 
ried on  in  every  cottage,  by  families 
deriving  their  principal  sup|)ort  fix)m 
agriculture,  the  price  at  which  their 
produce  was  sola  (which  constituted 
the  remuneration  of  the  labour)  was 
often  so  low,  that  there  would  have 


I  been  required  great  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery to  undersell  it.  The  amount 
of  the  remuneration  in  such  a  case^ 
depends  chiefly  upon  whether  the  quan- 
tity of  the  commodity,  produced  by  this 
description  of  labour,  suffices  to  supply 
the  whole  of  the  demand.  If  it  does 
not,  and  there  is  consequently  a  neces- 
sity for  some  labourers  who  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  employment, 
the  price  of  the  article  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  those  labourers  at  the 
ordinary  rate,  and  to  reward  therefore 
very  handsomely  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers. But  if  the  demand  is  so  limited 
that  the  domestic  manufacture  can  do 
more  than  satisfy  it,  the  price  is  natu- 
rally kept  down  to  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  peasant  families  think  it  worth 
while  to  continue  the  production.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  because  the  Swiss  artizans 
do  not  depend  for  the  whole  of  their 
subsistence  upon  their  looms,  that  Zu- 
rich is  able  to  maintain  a  competition 
in  the  European  market  with  English 
capital,  and  English  fiiel  and  ma- 
chinery.* Thus  far,  as  to  the  remu- 
neration of  the  subsidiary  employment ; 
but  the  eflect  to  the  labourers  of  hav- 
ing this  additional  resource,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  (unlest)  peculiar  counter- 
acting causes  intervene)  a  propor- 
tional diminution  of  the  wages  of  tneir 
main  occupation.  The  habits  of  the 
people  (as  has  already  been  so  often 
remarked)  everywhere  require  some 
particular  scale  of  living,  and  no  more, 
as  the  condition  without  which  they 
will  not  bring  up  a  family.  Whether 
the  income  which  maintains  them  in 
this  condition  comes  from  one  source 
or  from  two,  makes  no  difierence :  if 
there  is  a  second  source  of  income,  thej 
require  less  fix)m  the  first ;  and  multi- 
ply (at  least  this  has  always  hitherto 
been  the  case)  to  a  point  which  leaves 
them  no  more  from  Wh  employments, 

*  Four-fifths  of  the  manufacturers  of  t.h« 
Canton  of  Zurich  are  small  farmers,  gene* 
rally  proprietors  of  their  farms.  The  cotton 
manufacture  occupies  either  wholly  or  par» 
tially  23,000  people,  nearly  a  tenth  part  of  the 
population;  and  they  consume  a  greater 
quantity  of  cotton  per  inhabitant  than  either 
France  or  England.  See  the  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Zurich,  formerly  cited,  9y«lQ&>\SfS 
110,  _ 
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than  they  would  probably  have  had 
from  either  if  it  had  been  their  sole 
occupation. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  foimd  that, 
ecBteris  paribuSj  those  trades  are  gene- 
rally the  worst  paid,  in  which  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  artizan  aid  in 
the  work.  The  income  which  the 
habits  of  the  class  domand|  and  down 
to  which  they  are  almost  sure  to  mul- 
tiply, is  made  up,  in  those  trades,  by 
the  earnings  of  the  whole  family,  while 
in  others  tne  same  income  miiist  be  ob- 
tained by  the  labour  of  the  man  alone. 
It  is  even  probable  that  their  collective 
earnings  will  amount  to  a  smaller  sum 
than  those  of  the  man  alone  in  other 
trader;  because  the  prudential  re- 
straint on  marriage  is  unusually  weak 
when  the  only  consequence  imme- 
diately felt  is  an  improvement  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  joint  earnings  of  the 
two  going  further  in  their  domestic 
economy  after  marriage  than  before. 
Such  accordingly  is  the  fact,  in  the 
case  of  hand-loom  weavers.  In  most 
Irinds  of  weaving,  women  can  and  do 
earn  as  much  as  men,  and  children  are 
employed  at  a  very  early  age ;  but  the 
aggregate  earnings  of  a  family  are 
lower  than  in  almost  any  other  land  of 
indushy,  and  the  marriages  earlier.  It 
IS  noticeable  also  that  there  are  cer- 
tain branches  of  hand-loom  weaving  in 
which  wages  are  much  above  the  rate 
conmion  in  the  trade,  and  that  these 
are  the  branches  in  which  neither 
women  nor  young  persons  kre  em- 
ployed. These  facts  were  authenti- 
cated by  the  inquiries  of  the  Hand- 
loom  Weavers  Commission,  which  made 
its  report  in  1841.  No  argument  can 
be  hence  derived  for  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  liberty  of  competing 
in  the  labour  market;  since  even 
when  no  more  is  earned  by  the  labour 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  than  would 
have  been  earned  by  the  man  alone, 
the  advantage  to  the  woman  of  not  de- 
pending on  a  master  for  subsistence 
may  be  more  than  an  equivalent.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  considered  desir- 
able as  a  permanent  element  in  the 
condition  of  a  labouring  class,  that  the 
mother  of  the  family  (the  case  of  sin- 
women  is  totally  different)  should  | 
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be  under  the  neceissitf  of  woikfaig  fat 
subsisteilce,  at  least  ebewiiete'  than  in 
their  place  of  abocld.'  .'^'ihe  caaeof 
children,  who  are  neoeisanly  depend- 
ent, the  influenoe'  of  tboilr'coQipetitioii 
in  depressing  the  labour  xnaric^  is  an 
important  element  in.^ie^iiestiaii  of 
limiting  their  labotir/  in  oraer  to  pro* 
vide  better  for  their  ednoation. 

'  §  5.  It  deserves  consideration,  idij 
the  wages  of  women  ai^  generaOj 
lower,  and  very  muchitfWttf^  l^uUi  thooe 
of  men.  They  Are  not  tmiverBally  wk 
Where  men  and  wdnlein  wo^k  At  the 
same  employment^  if  ftl  be  One  i(fr 
which  they  ar^  equally  fitted' in'  point 
of  physical  power,  they  are  not  alwayi 
unequally  paid.  Women;  in  faotOrieS) 
sometimes  ^rn  as'  tnuoh  as  men ;  and 
so  thbv  do  in  hand-loom  weaving, 
which,  being  paid  by  the  pie<)e,  biings 
their  efficiency  to  a  sure  test.  When 
the  efficiency  is  equal,  but  the  pay  un- 
eqtial,  the  only  e'xplanatioii  that  can 
be  given  is  custom;  grounded  either 
in  a  prejudice,  or  in  the  present  con- 
stitution of  society,  which,'  niaking 
almost  every  woman,  n^ally  speak- 
ing, an  appendage  of  ftokne  man,  en- 
ables men  to  take  systematicaUy  the 
lion's  share  of  whatever  belongs  to 
both.  But  the  principal-  question  re- 
lates to  the  peculiar  e'mpl6yiflents  of 
women.  The  remuneration  of  thesd  Ui 
always,  I  believe,  greatly  below  that -of 
employments  of  equal  skiU. and  equal 
disagreeableness,  carried  on  by  men; 
In  some  of  these  cases  the.  explanation 
is  evidently  that  already^  givin:  asm 
the  case  of  domestic  servants,  whose 
wages,  .  speaking  general^,  are  not 
detern^nJ^  by  ^mpetitioV  but.  kh 
greatly  in  excess  of  th&  market  vaitte 
of  the  labour,  and  in  this  eieeos,  as  in 
almost  all  things  which  at«  regulated 
by  custonl,  the  male  sex  obtains  by^  far 
tne  largest  share.  In  the  .occnpatioiui 
in  which  employers  take  full  advantage 
of  competition,  ihe  low^  wages  df  wom^h 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  earn- 
ings  of  men,  are  a  probfthat  the  em* 
ployments  are  overstocked :  that  al- 
though so  much  smaller  a  number  of 
women,  than  of  men,  sup^rt  them- 
selves by  wages,  the  occupations  whioh 
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iaw  and  usage  make  accessible  to  them 
are  comparatively- so  few,  that  the  field 
of  their  employment  is  still  more  over- 
crowded. It  must  be  observed,  that  as 
matters  now  stand,  a  sufficient  degree 
of  overcrowding  may  depress  the  wages 
of  women  to  a  much  lower  minimum 
than  those  of  men.  ..The  wages,  at 
least  of  single  women,  must  ¥e  equal 
to  their  support ;  but  n^ed  not  be  more 
than  equal  to  it ;  the  mftiimum,  in  their 
case,  is  the  pittance  absolutely  requi- 
site for  the  sustenance  of  one  human 
being.  Now  the  lowest  point  to  which 
the  most  superabundant  competition 
can  permanently  depress  the  wages  of 
a  man,  is  always  somewhat  more  than 
this.  Where  the  wife  of  a  labouring 
man  does  not  by  general  custom  con- 
tribute to  his  eainings,  theman's  wages 
must  be  at  least  sufficient  to  support 
himself,  a  wife,  and  a  number  of  chil- 
dren adequate  to  keep  up  the  popula- 
tion, since  if  it  were  less,  tne  population 
would  not  be  kept  up.  And  even  if 
the.  wife  earns  something,  their  joint 
wages  must  be  sufficient  to  support, 
not  only  themsehreiL  but  (at  least  for 
some  years)  their  cnildren  also.  The 
ne  phis  uUra  of  low  wages,  therefore, 
(except  during  some  transitory  crisis, 
or  in  some  decaying  employment,)  can 
hardly  occut  in  any  occupation  which 
the  person  employed  has  to  live  by, 
except  the  occupations  of  women. 

§  6.  Thus  &r,  we  have,  through 
this  discussion,  proceeded  on  the  sup- 
position that  competition  is  free,  so  far 
as  regards  human  interference ;  being 
limit^  only  hr  natural  causes,  or  by 
'  the  unintended  effifct  of  general  social 
circumstances.  But  law  or  custom 
may  interfere  to  fimit  competition. 
If  apprentice  laws,  eft  the  regulations 
of  corporate  bodies,  make  the  acceM 
to  a  particular  employment  slow, 
costly,  or  difficult,  the  wages  of  that 
employment  may  be  kept  much  above 
their  natural  proportion  to  the  wages 
of  common  labour.  They  might  be  so 
kept  without  any  assignable  limit, 
were  it  not  that  wages  which  exceed 
the  usual  rate  require  corresponding 
prices,  and  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
fdce  at  which  even  «  reitrict«d 


her  of  producers  can  diaposo  of  all  they 
produce.  In  most  civilized  countries, 
the  restrictions  of  this  kind  which 
once  existed  have  been  either  abo- 
lished or  very  much  relaxed,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  disappear  entirely.  In 
some  trades,  however,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  combinations  of  workmen 
Eh)duco  a  similar  efiect.  Those  com- 
inations  alwavs  fail  to  uphold  waffea 
at  an  artificial  rate,  unless  they  iuso 
limit  the  number  of  competitors.  But 
they  do  occasionally  succeed  in  acc^m- 
plisning  this.  In  several  trades  tho 
workmen  have  been  able  to  make  it 
almost  imjpractioable  for  strangers  to  ob- 
tain admission  either  as  journeymen  or 
as  apprentices,  except  in  limited  num- 
bers, and  under  such  restrictions  as 
they  choose  to  impose.  It  was  given 
in  evidence  to  the  Hand-loom  Wcavon 
Commission,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
hardships  wnich  aggravate  tho  grievous 
condition  of  that  depressed  class.  Their 
own  employment  is  overstocked  and 
almost  ruined;  but  there  are  many 
other  trades  which  it  would  not  bo  dit' 
ficult  for  them  to  learn :  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  combinations  of  workmen  in 
those  other  trades  are  said  to  inten>oso 
an  obstacle  hitherto  insurmountable. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  the  exclusive  prin- 
ciple of  these  combinations  operates  in 
a  case  of  this  peculiar  nature,  the 
question,  whether  they  are  on  the 
whole  more  useful  or  mischievous,  ro- 
quires  to  be  decided  on  an  enlarged 
consideration  of  cooaeqpenceB,  among 
which  such  a  fisct  as  this  is  not  one  of 
the  most  important  items.  Putting 
aside  the  atrocities  sometimes  com- 
mitted by  woikmen  in  the  way  of  per' 
sonal  outrage  or  intimidation,  whicfe 
cannot  be  too  rigidly  repressed ;  if  tb« 
present  state  ot  the  general  habits  of 
the  people  were  to  remain  for  ever  un- 
improved, these  partial  combinations, 
in  so  far  as  they  ao  succeed  in  keeping 
up  the  wages  of  any  trade  by  limiting 
its  numbers,  mi^ht  be  looked  upon  as 
simply  intrenchin^*round  a  particnlar 
spot  against  the  mroarls  of  over-popa- 
lation,  and  making  the  wi^es  M  "* 
class  depend  upon  their  (ymtk  1 
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of  a  more  reckless  and  improvident 
class  than  themselves.  What  at  first 
sight  seems  the  injustice  of  excluding 
B  the  more  numerous  hody  from  sharing 
'  ihe  gains  of  a  comparatively  few,  dis- 
,  appears  when  we  consider  that  by 
being  admitted,  they  would  not  be 
made  better  off,  for  more  than  a  short 
time ;  the  only  permanent  effect  which 
their  admission  would  produce,  would 
be  to  lower  the  others  to  their  own 
level.  To  what  extent  the  force  of 
this  consideration  is  annulled  when  a 
tendency  commences  towards  dimi- 
nished over-crovding  in  the  labouring 
classes  generally,  and  what  grounds  of 
a  different  nature  there  may  be  for  re- 
garding the  existence  of  trade  combi- 
nations as  rather  to  be  desired  than 
deprecated,  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  this  work,  with 
the  suDJect  of  Combination  Laws. 

§  7.  To  conclude  this  subject,  I 
must  repeat  an  observation  ah'eady 
made,  that  there  are  kinds  of  labour  of 
which  the  wages  are  fixed  by  custom, 
and  not  by  competition.  Such  are  the 
fees  or  charges  of  professional  persons : 
of  physicians,  surgeons,  barristers,  and 
even  attorneys.  These,  as  a  general 
rule,  do  not  vary,  and  though  competi- 
tion operates  upon  those  classes  as 
much  as  upon  any  others,  it  is  bv  di- 
viding the  business,  not,  in  general,  by 
diminishing  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
paid.  The  cause  of  this,  perhaps,  has 
oeen  the  prevalence  of  an  opinion  that 
such  persons  are  more  trustworthy  if 
paid  highly  in  proportion  to  the  work 
they  perform ;  insomuch  that  if  a  lawyer 
or  a  physician  offered  his  services  at 
less  than  the  ordinary  rate,  instead  of 
gaining  more  practice,  he  would  pro- 
bably lose  that  which  he  already  had. 
For  analogous  reasons  it  is  usual  to 
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pay  greatly  beyond  the  market  pjice  of 
their  labour,  all  persons  in  whom  the 
employer  wishes  to  place  peculiar  trust, 
or  from  whom  he  requires  something 
besides  their  mere  services.     For  ex- 
ample, most  persons  who  can  afford  it, 
pay  to  their  domestic  servants  higher 
wages    than  would   purchase  in   the 
market  the  labour  of  peraons  fully  as 
competent  to  the  work  required.   They 
do  tnis,  not  merely  from  ostentation, 
but  also  from  more  reasonable  motives  ; 
either  because  they  desire  that  those 
they  employ  should  serve  them  cheer- 
full}r,  and  be  anxious  to  remain  in  their 
service :  or  because  they  do  not  like  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain  with  people  whom 
they  are  in  constant  intercourse  with ; 
or  because  they  dislike  to  have  near 
their  persons,  and  continually  in  their 
sight,  people  with  the  appearance  and 
habits  which  are  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  a  mean  remuneration.     Simi- 
lar feelings  operate  in  the  minds  of 
persons  in  business,  with  respect  to 
their  clerks  and  other  employes.     li- 
berality, generosity,  and  flie  credit  of 
the  employer,  are  motives  which,  to 
whatever  extent  they  operate,  preclude 
taking  the  utmost  advantage  of  compe- 
tition :    and  doubtless    such    motives 
might,  and  even  now  do,  operate  on 
employers  of  labour  in  all  the  great 
departments  of  industry ;  and  most  de- 
sirable is  it  that  they  should.     But 
they  can  never  raise  the  average  wages 
of  labour  beyond  the  ratio  of  population 
to  capital.    By  giving  more  to  each 
person  employed,  they  limit  the  power 
of  giving  employment  to  numbers ;  and 
however  excellent  their  moral  effect, 
they  do  little  good  economicaUy,  unless 
the  pauperism  of  those  who  are  shut 
out,  leaas  indirectly  to  a  readjustment 
by  means  of  an  increased  restraint  on 
population. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


OF  PROFITS, 


§  1.  Hatino  treated  of  the  la- 
bourer's share  of  the  produce,  we  next 
proceed  to  the  share  of  the  capitalist ; 
the  profits  of  capital  or  stock ;  the  gains 
of  tne  person  who  advances  the  ex- 
penses of  prodnction — who,  from  funds 
in  his  possession,  pays  the  wages  of 
the  labourers,  or  supports  them  during 
the  work;  who  supplies  the  requisito 
buildings,  materials,  and  tools  or  ma- 
chinery; and  to  whom,  by  the  usual 
terms  of  tlie  contract,  the  produce  be- 
longs, to  be  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure. 
After  indenmifying  him  for  his  outlay, 
there  commomy  remains  a  surplus, 
which  is  his  profit;  the  net  income 
from  his  capital:  the  amount  which 
he  can  afford  to  expend  in  necessaries 
or  pleasures,  or  from  which  by  further 
saving  he  can  add  to  his  wealth. 

As  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  the 
remuneration  of  labour,  so  the  profits 
of  the  capitalist  are  properly,  according 
to  Mr.  Senior's  well-chosen  expression, 
the  remuneration  of  abstinence.  They 
%re  what  he  gains  by  forbearing  to 
consume  his  capital  for  his  own  uses, 
and  allowing  it  to  be  consumed  by 

froductive  labourers  for  their  uses, 
'or  this  forbearance  he  requires  a 
recompense.  Very  often  in  personal 
enjoyment  he  would  be  a  gainer  by 
squandering  his  capital,  the  capital 
amounting  to  more  tnan  the  sum  of  the 
profits  which  it  will  yield  during  the 
years  he  can  expect  to  live.  But  while 
he  retains  it  undiminished,  he  has  al- 
ways the  power  of  consuming  it  if  he 
wishes  or  needs ;  he  can  bestow  it  upon 
others  at  his  death;  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  derives  from  it  an  income, 
which  he  can  without  impoverishment 
apply  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
wants  or  inclinations. 

Of  the  gains,  however,  which  the 
possession  of  a  capital  enables  a  person 
to  make,  a  part  only  is  properly  an 
equivalent  for  the  use  of  the  capital 
itself;  namely,  as  much  as  a  solvent 


person  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
loan  of  it.  This,  which  as  everybody 
knows  is  called  interest,  is  all  that  a 
person  is  enabled  to  get  by  merely  .ab- 
staining from  the  immediate  consump- 
tion of  his  capital,  and  allowing  it  to 
be  used  for  productive  purposes  bpr 
others.  The  remuneration  which  is 
obtained  in  any  countnr  for  mere  ab- 
stinence, is  measured  uy  the  current 
rate  of  interest  on  the  Dest  security; 
such  security  as  precludes  any  ai)pre- 
ciable  chance  of  losing  the  principal. 
What  a  person  expects  to  gain,  who 
superintends  the  employment  of  his 
own  capital,  is  always  more,  and  gene- 
rally much  more,  than  this.  The  mte 
of  profit  greatly  exceeds  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, llie  surplus  is  partly  compensa- 
tion for  risk.  By  lending  his  capital,  on 
unexceptionable  security,  he  runs  little 
or  no  nsk.  But  if  he  embarks  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  he  always 
exposes  his  capital  to  some,  and  in 
many  cases  to  very  great,  danger  of 
partial  or  total  loss.  For  this  danger 
ne  must  be  compensated,  otherwise  he 
will  not  incur  it.  He  must  likewise  be 
remunerated  for  the  devotion  of  his 
time  and  labour.  The  control  of  the 
operations  of  industry  usually  belongs 
to  the  person  who  supplies  the  whole 
or  the  greatest  part  of  the  funds  by 
which  they  are  carried  on,  and  who, 
accordmg  to  the  ordinary  arrangement, 
is  either  alone  interested,  or  is  the  per- 
son most  interested  (at  least  directly), 
in  the  result.  To  exercise  this  control 
with  efficiency,  if  the  concern  is  largo 
and  complicated,  requires  great  assi- 
duity, and  often,  no  ordinary  skill.  This 
assiduity  and  skill  must  be  remune- 
rated. 

The  gross  profits  fi*om  capital,  the 
gains  retumea  to  those  who  supply  the 
nmds  for  production,  must  sirmce  for 
these  three  purposes.  They  must 
afibrd  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  absti- 
nence, indemnity  for  riak^  ^sl^^csi 
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neration  for  the  labour  and  skill  re- 
quired for  Buperintendence.  These 
different  compensations  may  be  either 
paid  to  the  same,  or  to  different  per- 
sons. The  capital,  or  some  part  of  it, 
may  be  borrowed :  may  belong  to  some 
one  who  does  not  unaertake  the  risks 
or  the  trouble  of  business.^  In  that 
case,  the  lender,  or  owner,  is  the  pel- 
son  who  practises  the  abstinence ;  and 
is  remunerated  for  it  by  the  interest 
paid  to  him,  while  the  difference  be- 
tween the  interest  and  the  gross^  profit 
remunerates  the  exertions  and  risks  of 
the  undertaker.*  Sometimes,  again, 
the  capital,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  supplied 
by  what  is  called  a  sleeping  partner ; 
who  shares  the  risks  of  the  employ- 
ment, but  not  the  trouble,  and  who^  in 
consideration  of  those  risks,  receives 
not  a  mere  interest,  but  a  stipulated 
share  of  the  gross  profits.  Sometimes 
the  capital  is  supplied  and  the  risk 
incurred  by  one  person,  and  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  exclusiyely  inhisname, 
while  the  trouble  of  management  is 
made  over  to  another,  who  is  engaged 
for  that  purpose  at  a  fized^  salary. 
Management,  however,^  by  hired  ser- 
Tants,  who  nave  no  interest  in  the 
result  but  that  of  preserving  their 
salaries,  is  proverbially  inefficient,  un- 
less  they  act  under  the  inspecting  eye, 
if  not  the  controlling  hand,  of  the  per- 
■on  chiefly  interested :  and  prudence 
almost  always  recommends  giving  to 
a  manager  not  tiius  controlled,  a  re- 
muneration partly  dependent  on  the 
profits;  which  virtually  reduces  the 
case  to  that  of  a  sleeping  partner.  Or 
finally,  the  same  person  may  own  the 
capital,  and  conduct .  the  business ; 
adding,  if  he  will  and  can,  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  own  capital,  that  of  as 
much  more  as  the  owners  may  be  will- 
ing to  trust  him  with.  But  undeir 
any  and  all  of  these  arrangements,  the 
same  three  things  require  their  remu- 
neration, and  must  obtain  it  from  the 
gross  nrofit :  abstinence,  risk,  exertion. 
And  tne  three  parts  into  which  profit 
may  be  considered  as  resolving  itself, 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  word,  in 
this  sense,  is  not  familiar  to  an  English  ear. 
French  political  economists  enjoy  a  great 
advantage  in  being  able  to  speak  oumntly 


may  be  described  respectivehr  as  inte- 
rest, insurance,  and  wages  of  Buperin- 
tendence. 

§  2.  The  lowest  rate  of  profit  which 
can  permanently  exist,  is  that  which 
is  barely  adequate,  at  the  ^ven  place 
and  time,  to  afford  an  eqmvalent  for 
the  abstinence,  risk,  and  exertion  im- 
plied in  the  employment  of  capital 
From  the  gross  pront,  has  first  to  be 
deducted  as  much  as  will  form  a  Amd 
sufficient  on  the  average  to  cover  all 
losses  incident  to  the  employment. 
Next,  it  must  afford  such  an  equivalent 
to  the  owner  of  the  capital  for  forbear- 
ing to  consume  it,  as  is  then  and 
there  a  sufficient  motive  to  him  to  per- 
sist in  his  abstinence.  How  much 
will  be  required  to  form  this  equiva- 
lent, dejpends  on  the  comparative  value 
placed,  m  the  given  sociel)^,  upon  the 
present  and  the  future:  (in^the  words 
formerly  used)  on.  the  strength  of  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulatipn.  Fur- 
ther, after  covering  all  losses,  and  re- 
munerating the  owner  for  forbearing  to 
consume,  mere  must  be  somethite  left 
to  recompense  the  labour  and  sjkill  of 
the  person  who  devotes  his  time  to  the 
business.  This  recompense  too  >nust 
be  sufficient  to  enable  at  least  tlid 
owners  of  the  larger  capitals  to  receive 
for  their  trouble,  or  to  pay  to  some 
manager  for  his,  what  to  them  or  mm 
will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  un- 
dergoing it.  If  the  surplus  is  no  more 
than  this,  none  \ffA  large  masses  of 
capital  will  be  employed  productivel;^  ^ 
and  if  it  did  not  even  amount  to  tmk 
capital  would  be  withdrawn  fi*om  pro- 
duction, and  unproductively  consumed, 
until,  by  an  indirect  consequence  of  its 
diminished  amount,  to.  be  explained 
hereafter,  the  rate  of  profit  was  raised. 

Such,  then,  is  the  minimum  of 
profits :  but  that  minimum  is  exceed- 
ingly variable,  and  at  some  times  and 
places  extremely  low;  on  account  of 
the  great  variableness  of  two  out  of 
its  three  elements.  That  the  rate  of 
necessary  remuneration  for  abstinence, 
or  in  other  words  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation,  differs  widely  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  society  and  civilization, 
has  been  neep  ii)  a  former  chapter. 


Thare  la  a  itill  wider  difierence 
Aleiueiit  wtiieli  cDOaisla  in  com, 
tioii  for  riek.  I  &m  not  ndv  speating 
of  the  rlifiereiuei  in  point  of  luk  be- 
tween difieieDt  emplojmenta  of  capital 
in  the  BUHS  ■opiet.;,  Lut  of  the  veiy 
different  degrMH  of  lecnrity  of  property 
in  diSsrent  itatea  of  society.  Wbare, 
AB   iD  muiy  of  the    goTonunenta   of 


ment,  or  from  its  .  Tapaoiou  and  iU- 
controlled  ofBceia ;  nhere  to  paBseaa  or 
to  be  niapect«d  af-posacssiiiK  wealth,  is 


PROFTTa 

tliG  utmost 


Sff 


o  be  niapect«d  af-posaessuiK  wealth,  is 
o  be  a  nark  not  only  for  pMadtfr,  but  g 
perhaps  for  personal  ill-^atment  to  ■^"'^■ 
extort  the  disoloBuce  and  Burreuder  of 
bidden  valuables ;  or  where,  as  in  the 
EoropeaD  middle  ages,  the  weakness 
of  the  BOTomiDient,  CTen  wheo  not  it- 
self inctned  ta  oppress,  leaves  its  sub- 
jects exposed  without  protection  or 
redress  to  adin  nralifttiOD,  or  auda- 
ciouB  withholding  of  just  rights,  by  any 
powerfnt  iodiTidnal ;  the  rate  of  profit 
which  [tenoui  of  average  dispositions 
will  re^nine,  to  make  them-lifivgo  the 
inunediato  enjoyment  b!  What  they 
happad  to  posseas,  for  the  purpose  of 
esposmg  it  and  themselves  to  these 
perils,  must  be  soBketliiug  veiy  con- 
mderaUe.  And  '  these  .  contingencies 
•Sect  those  who  live  on  the.mero  int*- 
rest  of  their  oapltal,  in  common  with 
those  who'  persanaUy  engage  in  pro- 
duction. .  In  a  generally  secure  state 
of  society,  the  risks  which  may  be 
attendant  on  the  nature  of.  particolar 
ciD|daymenls  seldom  fall  on  the  perSMl 
who  leads  his  capita,,  if  he  Itodstm 
good  secori^ ;  but  in  a  state  of  society 
uke  thist  of  many  parts  sf  Aua,.iio 
saeurity  (exc^  perhaps  the  actual 
pledge  of  gold  or  jewels)  is  good :  uld 
the  more  possession  of  a  hoard,  when 
known  or  suspected,  exposes  it  and  the 
'o  risks,  lor  wbich  scarcely 


»ny  profit  he  could  expect 
woald  be  an  eqoivaleht ;  so  thai  mere 
would  be  still  less  accumulation  than 
there  is,  if  a  state  of  insecurity  did  not 
also  multiply  the  oecasioas  on  which 
the  possession  of  a  treasure  may  be  iba 
means  of  saving  life,  or  aTOrtjag  aeiious 
calamities.  Those  who  leni^  nnder 
these  wretched  gorenunent^  do  it  at 


ost  peril  of  never  heing  paid, 
in  most  of  tV  Dative  states  of  India, 
the  lowest  tetinis  oil  vihlch  any  one 
will  lend  money,  even  to  the  govern- 
ment,  are  such,  that  if  the  interest  ill 
paid  only  for  a  few  years,  and  the 
pi'incipal  not  at  all,  the  lender  is  toler. 
abl^  well  indemnified.  If  the  accumu- 
lation of  inincii«il  and  compound  into- 
reit  is  ultimately  compromised  at  a 
ftiw  shiUiiige  ia  the  pound,  he  has 
generally  mads  an  advantageous  bar- 
gain. 


.  The 


D  of  capital  In 
uch  more  than 


render'  one  employment  more  attrao- 
tive,  or  mure  repuMve,  than  uiother. 
The  profits,  for  example,  of  retail 
trade,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  em- 
ployed, eicGcd  those  of  wholesale 
dsalers  or  nmn  afocturers,  for  this  rea- 
Buu  araoug  othi^ra,  that  there  is  less 
consideration  attached  to  the  employ- 
ment. The  greatest,  however,  of  these 
dilfi^Fencos,  is  that  caused  by  difierencs 
ul'  risk.  The  profits  of  a  gunpowder 
manufiicturer  must  be  conuaerably 
greater  than  tie  average,  to  make  up 
for  the  peculiar  risks  to  which  he  and 
his  property  are  constantly  exposed. 
When,  however,  M  in  the  case  of 
marine  adventure^  the  peoidiar  risks 
are  capable  of  being,  and  commoaly 
are,  commuted  for  a  fixed  payment, 
the  premium  of  insurance  takes  its 
regular  place  amjjng  the  charges  of 
production  1  and  the  compensation 
which  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  cargo 
rFcuivesfor  that  payment,  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  estimate,  of  his  profits,  but 
la  iDcliided  in  ihe  leplacement  of  brs 
capital. 

The  portion,  too^  of  Ihe  gross  profi^ 
which  forms  the  remuneration  for  the 
labour  and  skill  of  the  dealer  or  pro- 
ducer,  is  very  different  in  difierent  em- 
ployments. Tlua  is  the  esplanation 
al^vays  given  of  the  eitraordinary  rate 
of  apothecaries'  profit ;  tho  groatest 
part,  as  Adam  Smith  observes,  being 
frequently  no  more  than  the  reasonaUe 
wages  of  professional  attoodanoe  -  for 
which,  until  a  Ute  alteration  of  tha 
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law,  the  apothdcaiy  could  not  demand 
any  remuneration,  except  in  the  prices 
of  his  drags.  Some  occupations  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  scientific  or 
technical  education,  and  can  only  be 
carried  on  by  persons  who  combine  with 
that  education  a  considerable  capital. 
Such  is  the  business  of  an  engineer, 
both  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term, 
a  machine-maker,  and  in  its  popular 
or  derivative  sense,  an  undertaker  of 
public  works.  These  are  always  the 
most  profitable  employments.  There 
are  cases,  again,  in  wnich  a  consider- 
able amount  of  labour  and  skill  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  business  necessarily 
of  limited  extent.  In  such  cases  a 
higher  than  common  rate  of  profit  is 
necessary  to  yield  only  the  common 
rate  of  remuneration.  "  In  a  small  sea- 

£ort  town,"  says  Adam  Smith,  ''a 
ttle  grocer  will  make  forty  or  fifty  per 
cent  upon  a  stock  of  a  single  hundred 
pounds,  while  a  considerable  wholesale 
merchant  in  the  same  place  will  scarce 
make  eight  or  ten  per  cent  upon  a  stock 
of  ten  thousand.  The  trade  of  the 
grocer  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  market  may  not 
admit  the  employment  of  a  larger 
capital  in  the  business.  The  man, 
however,  must  not  only  live  by  his 
trade,  but  live  by  it  suitabljr  to 
the  qualifications  which  it  requires. 
Besides  possessing  a  little  capital,  he 
must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  ac- 
count, and  must  be  a  tolerable  judge, 
too,  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  different 
sorts  of  goods,  their  prices,  qualities, 
and  the  markets  where  they  are  to 
be  had  cheapest  Thirty  or  forty 
pounds  a  year  cannot  be  considered  as 
too  great  a  recompense  for  the  labour 
of  a  person  so  accomplished.  Deduct 
this  from  the  seemingly  gi'eat  profits  of 
his  capital,  and  little  more  will  remain, 
perhaps,  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock.  The  greater  part  of  the  apparent 
profit  is,  in  this  case,  too,  real  wages.'* 
AH  the  natural  monopolies  (meaning 
thereby  those  which  are  created  by 
circumstances,  and  not  by  law)  which 
produce  or  aggravate  the  disparities  in 
the  remuneration  of  different  kinds  of 
labour,  operate  similarly  between  dif» 


ferent  employments  of  capital.  If  a 
business  can  only  be  advantagoonsly 
carried  on  by  a  large  capital,  this  in 
most  countries  limits  so  narrowly  the 
class  of  persons  who  can  enter  into  the 
employment,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
keep  their  rate  of  profit  above  the 
general  level.  A  trade  may  also,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  confined  to 
so  few  hands,  that  profits  may  admit 
of  being  kept  up  by  a  combination 
among  the  dealers.  It  is  well  known 
that  even  among  so  numerous  a  body 
as  the  London  booksellers,  this  sort  of 
combination  long  continued  to  exist. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  case  of 
the  gas  and  water  companies. 

§  4.  After  due  allowance  is  made 
for  these  various  causes  of  ine(^uality, 
namely,  differences  in  the  nsk  or 
agreeableness  of  different  employments, 
and  natural  or  artificial  monopolies; 
the  rate  of  profit  on  capital  in  all  em- 
ploymenta  tends  to  an  equality.  Such 
IS  the  proposition  usually  laid  down  by 
political  economists,  ana  under  proper 
explanations  it  is  true. 

That  portion  of  profit  which  is 
properly  mterest,  and  which  forms  the 
real  remuneration  for  abstinence,  is 
strictly  the  same,  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  whatever  be  the  employment. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  equally  good 
security,  does  not  vary  according  to 
the  destination  of  the  principal,  though 
it  does  vary  from  time  to  time  very 
much,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  market.  There  is  no  employ- 
ment in  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
industry,  competition  is  so  active  and 
incessant  as  in  the  lending  and  borrow- 
ing of  money.  All  persons  in  business 
are  occasionally,  and  most  of  them 
constantly,  borrowers:  while  all  persons 
not  in  business,  who  possess  monied 
property,  are  lenders.  Between  these 
two  great  bodies,  there  is  a  numerous, 
keen,  and  intelligent  class  of  middle- 
men, composed  of  bankei's,  stockbrokers, 
discount  orokers,  and  others,  alive  to 
the  slightest  breath  of  probable  gain. 
The  smallest  circumstance,  or  the  most 
transient  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  which  tends  to  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  demand  for  loaui^ 


i^'Dirre. 
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either  at  Iht  Ifime  nr  pmnnBctivejT. 
cperates  mmtfvSxbfthr  mi  iiuEr  rast  cf 
interest:  amd  canmmstmnnB  is  iiie 
general  stale  «(r  tta^,  TBalbr  -tondni^ 
to  canae  ih^  ^SSsiFBisot  x£  Qfinosno^  ais 
continually  ocmimng.  aomaiimfiE  ix) 
sach  an  grtew^.,  ^aa  ^ibs  rstt  of  infeB- 
rest  on  tiie  heet  mtg-oniilkr  Inlk  baE 
been  knovii  to  vsaj  td  Imufmart;  iiiaii 
a  year  (ewesi  wjikuait  iW  DccnrreEDoe  of 
the  great  deraxtsenimii  c&Ikd  «  vam- 
mercjal  crias)  &am  Jum- i]ri«E.1x>«i^ 
or  nine  per  oadL  But,  ai  r&e  maue 
time  ana  place,  1^  rvte  of  jxcieavm  is 
the  same,  to  all  'vho  cas  ^rvt:  ^gnaDr 
^ood  securitj.  The  wadset  ntte  of 
interest  is  at  aJl  lamea  a  kuoim  and 
definite  thing. 

It  is  £arotherw»eiQb9i^rDM  profit; 
which,  thon^  (aa-wiDjMjaiaiifl^tieaeep) 
it  does  not  ▼arrnnuli  £rom  cnniicn-' 
ment  to  employment,  Tanee  toj  gxecti}y 
from  individoal  to  indiTidiial,  aod  can 
scarcely  be  in  any  two  caaoB  ths  neme. 
It  depends  on  me  knowfod^  iakcntB, 
economy,  Mad  enei^of  tbecadbtaite 
himself,  or  of  the  agents  whom  ne  tan- 
ploys  ;  on  the  accadents  of  pflnmnal  odd- 
nexion;  and  even  on  dbanoe.  Hardly 
any  two  dealers  in  ihe  aaae  tnde, 
even  if  their  eommodttiea  are  eqaaHj 

food  and  equally  <dieap,  carry  on  tbor 
usiness  at  the  same  expense,  or  torn 
over  their  capital  in  the  same  time. 
That  eqnal  capitals  give  equal  profits^ 
as  a  general  maxim  of  trade,  woald  be 
as  false  as  that  equal  age  or  size  gires 
equal  bodily  strength,  or  that  equal 
reading  or  exjpenence  gives  equal 
knowledge.  The  effect  depends  as 
much  upon  twenty  other  tningi^  as 
upon  the  single  cause  specified. 

But  though  profits  thus  Tary,  the 
paiity,  on  the  wnole,  of  diiferent  modes 
of  employing  capital  (in  the  absence 
of  any  natural  or  artificial  monopt^y) 
is,  in  a  certain,  and  a  Tery  important 
sense,  maintained.  On  an  average 
(whatever  may  be  the  occasional 
fluctuations)  the  various  employments 
of  capital  are  on  such  a  footing,  as  to 
hold  out,  not  equal  profits,  but  equal 
expectations  of  profit,  to  persons  of 
average  abilities  and  advantages.  By 
equal,  I  mean  after  making  compensa- 
tion for  any  inferiority  in  the  agree- 


ayeueiE  or  adshr  iT  mi  mm^bwrnmL 
If  -iite  caatwBTt  nmap;  ?'diidre  were 
evidentiT.  sad  to  cammcm  enerienoe, 

«nct»s  in  one  liDoiK.  iioii^ll^ 
moTE-  pemnE  'would  enga^  liieir  capi- 
ta] in  the  basinesE,  or  would  brin|:  up 
iiieir  aaoB  id  it :  whitdi  in  iact  alwavs 
hsppam  when  a  bnfflnesE.  hke  ihst  of 
an  engineer  ai  present,  or  IS^e  any 
iie^dy  esuiblk^d  and  proBpennK  maxro- 
fustOFE:,  is  seen  to  he  a  growing  and 
thriving  oiie.  H  tm  ihe  contrary,  a 
hann€98B  is  not  canrndered  Husring :  if 
lixr  cbanoes  of  profit  in  it  are  l^oisht 
;  ttt  be  inferior  to  those  in  o&er  empioy- 
:  ments  ;  cspiial  gradnaHy  leaves  it,  or 
as  least  Dew  caprtaJ  is  not  attracted  to 
it ;  and  by  this  change  in  1^  distribu- 
tion of  capdial  hetween  the  lees  profit- 
able and  the  ware  prcfitabie  emplor- 
stents,  a  sort  vi  haJanoe  is  reetored. 
The  expectataons  cf  prqfit,  titeiefate,  in 
different  em^DTments,  cannot  loDj^  ocn- 
lamie  veij  di&rent:  lliey  te&d  to  a 
eummon  average,  llioii^  they  are 
,  generally  oanTmng  from  one  sde  to 
the  cdker  nde  cfllie  medinm. 

This  eqaa&ong  process,  commonly 
deacnbed  as  die  transfer  of  capital  from 
employment  to  another,  is  not 
Hie  oneroos,  sk>w,  and 
almost  iflDpracticahle  operation  which 
it  is  very  often  represented  to  be.  In 
the  fiizst  place,  it  does  not  always  im- 
|4y  the  actual  removal  of  capital 
already  embarked  in  an  employment. 
In  a  rapidly  progressive  state  of  capital, 
the  adjustment  ofien  takes  place  by 
means  of  the  new  accumulations  of  each 
year,  which  direct  themselves  in  prefer- 
ence towards  the  more  thriving  trades. 
Even  when  a  real  transfer  of  capital  is 
necessary,  it  is  by  no  means  miplied 
that  any  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  unprofitable  employment,  relinquish 
business  and  break  up  their  establisli- 
ments.  The  numerous  and  multifarious 
channels  of  credit,  through  which,  in 
commercial  nations,  unemployed  capital 
diflftises  itself  over  the  field  of  oniployw 
ment,  flowing  over  in  greater  ab\um* 
ance  to  the  lower  levels,  aro  the  moans 
by  which  the  equalisation  is  aoooni* 
plished.  The  process  ooiiii«U  in  A 
Hmitation  by  OM  olMi  ^£J|||||^gr 
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produoen,  and  an  ex^onsion  by  the 
other,  of  Uiat  portion  oC  their  business 
which  is  carried  on  Mnth  borrowed 
capital.  There  is  scarcely. any  dealer 
or  producer  on  a  considerable  scale, 
who  confines  his  business  ta  what  can 
be  carried  on  by  his  own  fundat  When 
trade  is  ^ood,  ne  not  only  use»  to  the 
utmost  his  own  capital,  but  -eniploprs, 
in  addition,  much  of  the  credit  which 
that  capital  obtains  for  him.  When, 
either  from  oyer-supply.  or  from  iiome 
slackening  in  the  demand  for  his  com- 
modity, he  finds  that  it  sells  mere 
slowly  or  obtains  a  lower  price,  he  con- 
tracts his  operations,  and  does  not 
apply  to  bankcra  or  other  money 
dealers  for  a  renewal  of  their  adyancea 
to  the  same  .extent  as  before.  A  busi- 
ness which  is  increasing  holds  out,  on 
the  contrary,  a  prospect  of  profitable 
employment  for  a  larger  amount  of  this 
floating  capital  than  preyiously^  and 
those  engaged  in  it  become  apphcants 
to  the  money  dealera  for  larger  ad- 
yances,  whicn,  from  their  improying 
drcnmstanoeSy  they  haye  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining.  A  different  distribution 
of  floating  capital  between  two  em- 
jdoyments  has.  aa  much  effect  in  re- 
storing their  profits  to  an  equilibrium, 
as  if  the  ownera  o£  an  equal  amount  of 
capital  were  to  abandon  the  one  trade 
and  carry  their  capital  into  the  others 
This  easy,  and  aa  it  were,  spontaneous, 
method  of  accommodating  production 
to  demand,  is  quite,  sufficient  to  correct 
any  inequalities  arising  from  the  flue* 
tuations  of  trade,  or  other  causes  oi 
ordinary  occurrence.  In  the  case  of 
ex  altogether  declining  trade,  in  which 
1.  is  necessary  that  the  production 
should  be,  not  occasionally  yaried,  but 
greatly  and  permanently  diminished, 
or  pernaps  stopped  altogether,  the  pro- 
cess of  extricating^ the  capital  is,  no 
doubt,  tard}/"'  and '  difficult,  iind  almost 
always  aUeinded  with  considerable 
loss;  much  of ■  the  capital  fixed  in  ma- 
chinery, buildings,  permanent  woi^s, 
&c.  being  either  not  opplicable  to  any 
other  purpose,  or- only  applicable  after 
expeneiye'  alteratiDns ;  and  time  being 
seldom  giyen^  for  effecting  the  change 
in  the  mode  in  which  it  would  be 
effected  with  least  loss,   namely,  by 


not  replacing  the  fixed  capHftl-aifl 
wears  out.  .  There  is  besides,  in  ^uMj 
changing  the  destination  of  a  capiits^ 
so  great  a  sacrifice  of  established  con- 
nexion, and  of  aoQuired  sidll  a^  ex- 
perience, that  j)eople  ja»^  al«(m  yeiy 
slow  in  resolving  u^pon  it^  and  hatd^jr 
eyer  do  so  until  long  afttfr  a  ohaage  oif 
fortune  has  become  hepelesai'  T%m& 
howeyer,  are  distino%  exseptienai 
caseSj  and  eyen  in  these  -the  equalixiit 
tion  18  at  last  efifected.  It  mik^  also 
happen  that  the  return  toeqn&brium 
is  considerably  protracted,  whea^  beCoito 
one  inequality  has  been  oorrected, 
another  cause  of  inequality  arises; 
which  is  said  to  haye  been  oontinuaJly 
the  case  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
with  the  prodttetion  of.^tton  xa  the 
SotUtbem  States  of  North  America ;  the 
conimodity  having  been  upheld  at 
what  was  yirtnally  a  mmxtpoly  piica^ 
bec^tWQ.  the  increase  of  demand,  fKm 
sucoessiye  improyementi  in  the  manii: 
fjEtcturej  ;went  on  with  a  rapidity  K 
much  besond  expeetation^lihat  for  maxij 
years  tho  mxapfy  neVer  ^  eoinpleitii^j 
overtook  kt*  But  it  is  siet  Often  jth«t:» 
suco«sdon xfif  r disturbing,  eanseo^;  aS 
acting  in  tlu»  satne  Erection,  arekxiom 
to  folS>w  one*«nOther  with  har<Uy;.aQj 
interval  W)i^  there  is  noinonopolji 
the  profits  of  ^  ^jrade  are  likely  to  rang# 
sometimea  aboye  and  s(»netiine8  below 
the  general  ]eyel,'^|)ut  tendii^  always  to 
return  to  it ;  liki  the  oscillations  ot  the 
pendulum.  \i.\ 

In  general,  then,  although  profits  are 
very  different  to  different  individuals, 
ana  to  the  fame  individual  in  different 
yeau,  there  ^cannot  be  ttuch  diversity 
at  tne  same,  time  and.  filace,  in  this 
average  profits  of  diffisrent  employ- 
ments, (otber  than  the  staiuding  differ- 
ences necessary  to  compensate  for 
difference  of  attiractiyeness;,  e«oept  fbr 
short  periods,  or  iwhen  some  groat  pei> 
manent  revulsion  has  overtaken  9^  paiv 
ticnlac  trade.  If  any  popular  in^es- 
sion  exists  that  some  trades  are  more 
profitable  than,  others,  independently 'of 
monopoly,  or  of  such  Tare  accidents  aa 
have.beien  noticed  in  regard  to  the 
cotton  trade,  .the  impression  is  in  all 
probability .  fallacious,  since  if  it  were 
shared  by  those  who  have   greatest 
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means  ef  knowledge  and  motives  to 
accurate  examination,  there  would  take 
place  such  an  influx  of  capital  as  would 
soon  lower  the  profits  to  the  common 
leyeL  It  is  true  that,  to  persons  with 
the  same  amount  of  original  means, 
there  is  more,  chance  of  making  a  lar^ 
fortune  in  some  employments  than  in 
others.  But  it  would  be  found  that  in 
those  same  employments  bankruptcies. 
also  are  more  frequent,  and  that  the 
chance  of  greater  success  is  balanced 
by  a  greater  probability  of  complete 
failure.  Very  often  it  is  more  than 
balanced;  for,  as.  was  remarked^  in 
another  case,  the  chance  of  great  prizes 
operates  ynih  a  greater  ^  degree  of 
strength  than  arithmetic  will  warrant, 
in  attracting  competitors ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  th^  average  gains,  in  a  trade 
in  which  large  fortunes  may  be  n^ade, 
are  lower  than  in  those  in  which  gains 
are  Blow,/ihpu^  comperatively  Kure, 
and  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  ulti- 
mately hoped  for  beyond  a  competency. 
The  timber  trade  of  Canada  is  one  ex- 
ampl^.  of-  an  employment  of  capital, 

{>a]:taking  so  mucn  of  the  nature  of  a 
otte^,  as  to  make  /it  an  accredited 
opinion  that  taking  the  adventurers  in 
the  aggregate,  there  is  more  money 
lost  by  the  trade  than  gained  by  it ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  average  rate  of 
pn^t  is  less  than  nothing.  In  such 
points  as  this,  much  depends  on  the 
characters  of  nations,  according  as  they 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  adventur- 
ous, or,  as  it  is  called  when  the  inten- 
tion is  to  blame  it,  the  gambling  spirit. 
This  spirit  is.  much  stronger  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any 
country  of  the  Continent.  In  some 
Continental  countries  the  tendency  is 
so  much  the  revefse,  that  safe  and  quiet 
employments  probably  yield  a  less 
average  profit  to  the  capital  engaged 
in  them,  than  those  whicn  ofier  greater 
gains  at  the  price  of  greater  hazards. 

It  must  not  however  be  forgotten, 
that  even  in  the  countries  of  most 
active  competition,  custom  also  has  a 
considerable  share  in  determining  the 
profits  of  trade.  There  is  sometimes 
an  idea  afloat  as  to  what  the  profit  of 
•Q  employment  should  be,  which  though 


not  adhered  to  by  all  the  dealet^  nor 
perhaps  rigidly  by  any,  still  exercises  a 
certain  influence  over  their  operations. 
There  has  been  in  England  a  kind  of 
notion,  how  widely  prevailing  1 1  now 
not,  that  fifty  per  cent  is  a  proper  and 
suitable  rate  of  profit  in  retail  tnms- 
actions :  understand,  not  fifty  per  cent 
on  the  whole  capital,  but  an  advance 
of  fifty  per  cent  on  the  wholesale 
prices ;  from  which  have  to  be  defrayed 
bad  debts,  shop  rent,  the  pay  of  clerks, 
shopmen,  and  agents  of  all  descrip- 
tions, in  short  all  the  expenses  of  the 
retail  business.  If  this  custom  were 
universal,  and  strictly  adhered  to,  com- 
petition indeed  would  still  operate,  but 
the  consumer  would  not  aerive  any 
benefit  from  it,  at  least  as  to  jprice ;  the 
way  in  which  it  would  diminish  the  ad- 
vantages of  those  engaged  in  retail 
trade,  would  be  by  a  greater  subdivision 
of  the  business.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  the  standard  is  as  high  as  a 
hundred  per  cent.  The  increase  of 
competition  however,  in  England  at 
least,  is  rapidly  tending  te  break  down 
customs  of  this  description.  In  the 
majority  of  trades,  (at  least  in  the  great 
emporia  of  trade,)  there  are  numerous 
dealers  whose  motto  is  ''small  gains 
and  frequent^'— a  great  business  at  low 
prices,  rather  than  high  prices  and  few 
Unsactions ;  and  by  turning  over  their 
capital  more  rapidij,  and  adding  to 
it  oy  borrowed  capital  when  needed, 
the  dealers  often  obtain  individually 
higher  profits ;  though  they  necessarily 
lower  tne  profits  of  those  among  their 
competitors,  who  do  not  adopt  the 
same  principle.  Nevertheless,  com 
petition,  as  remarked^  in  a  previous 
chapter,  has,  as  yet,  but  a  limited 
dominion  over  retail  prices;  and  con- 
sequently the  share  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  land  and  labour  which  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  remuneration  of  mere 
distributors,  continues  exorbitant ;  and 
there  is  no  function  in  the  economy  of 
society  which  supports  a  number  of 
persons  so  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  performed. 

§  5.    The  preceding  remarks  have, 
I  hope,  sufficiently  elucidated  what  is 
*  Vido  suprs,  book  U.  ch,  lv«\^. 
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meant  by  the  common  phrase,  "  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  ;'*  and  the  sense 
in  which,  and  the  limitations  under 
which,  this  ordinary  rate  has  a  real 
exiutcnce.  It  now  remains  to  con- 
sider, what  caufles  determine  its 
amount. 

To  popniar  apprehension  it  leems  as 
if  the  profits  of  ousincss  depended  upon 
prices.  A  producer  or  dealer  seems  to 
obtain  his  profits  by  selling  his  com- 
modity for  more  than  it  cost  him. 
Profit  altogether,  people  are  apt  to 
think,  is  a  consequence  of  purchase  and 
sale.  It  is  only  (they  suppose)  because 
there  are  purchasers  for  a  commodity, 
that  the  producer  of  it  is  able  to  make 
any  profit.  Demand  —  customers — a 
market  for  the  commodity,  are  the 
cause  of  the  gains  of  capitalists.  It  is 
by  the  sale  of  their  goods,  that  they 
replace  their  capital,  and  add  to  its 
amount. 

This,  however,  is  looking  only  at  the 
outside  surface  of  the  econonucal  ma- 
chinery of  society.  In  no  case,  we  find, 
is  the  mere  money  which  passes  fi*om 
one  person  to  another,  the  fundamental 
matter  in  any  economical  phenomenon. 
If  we  look  more  narrowly  into  the 
operations  of  the  producer,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  money  he  obtains  for 
nis  commodity  is  not  the  cause  of  his 
having  a  pront,  but  only  the  mode  in 
which  his  profit  is  paid  to  him. 

The  cause  of  profit  is,  that  labour 
produces  more  than  is  required  for  its 
support.  The  reason  why  agricultural 
capital  yields  a  profit,  is  because 
human  neings  can  grow  more  food, 
than  is  necessary  to  feed  them  while  it 
is  being  grown,  including  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  constructing  the  tools,  and 
making  all  other  nee&il  preparations ; 
from  which  it  is  a  consequence,  that  if 
a  capitalist  undertakes  to  feed  the  la- 
bourers on  condition  of  receiving  the 
produce,  he  has  some  of  it  remaining 
for  himself  after  replacing  his  advances. 
To  vary  the  form  of  the  theorem :  the 
reason  why  capital  yields  a  profit,  is 
because  food,  clothing,  matcnals  and 
tools,  last  longer  than  the  time  which 
was  required  to  produce  them ;  so  that 
if  a  capitalist  supplies  a  party  of  la- 
bourers with  these   things,   on   con- 


dition of  receiving  all  they  prodnee, 
they  will,  in  addition  to  reproducing 
their  own  necessaries  and  instroments, 
have  a  portion  of  their  time  remaining, 
to  worK  for  the  capitalist.  We  tiius 
see  that  profit  arises,  not  from  the  in- 
cident of^  exchange,  but  from  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  labour ;  and  the  gene- 
ral profit  of  the  country  is  always  what 
the  productive  power  of  labour  makes 
it,  whether  any  exchange  takes  place 
or  not.  If  there  were  no  division  of 
employments,  there  would  be  no  buy- 
ing or  selling,  but  there  would  still  be 
profit.  If  the  labourers  of  the  coantiy 
collectively  produce  twenty  per  cent 
more  than  tneir  wages,  profits  will  be 
twenty  per  cent,  whatever  prices 
may  or  may  not  be.  The  accidents  of 
price  may  for  a  time  make  one  set  of 
producers  get  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  and  another  less,  the  one  commo- 
dity being  rated  above  its  natural  value 
in  relation  to  other  commodities,  and 
the  other  below,  until  prices  have  again 
adjusted  themselves;  but  there  will 
always  be  just  twenty  per  cent  divided 
among  them  all. 

I  proceed,  in  expansion  of  the  consi- 
derations thus  briefly  indicated,  to  ex- 
hibit more  minutely  the  mode  in  which 
tiie  rate  of  profit  is  determined. 

§  3.  I  assume,  throughout,  the 
state  of  things,  which,  where  the  la- 
bourers and  capitalists  are  separate 
classes,  prevails,  with  few  exceptions, 
universally ;  namely,  that  the  capitalist 
advances  the  whole  expenses,  including 
the  entire  remuneration  of  the  labourer. 
That  he  should  do  so,  is  not  a  matter 
of  inherent  necessity;  the  labourer 
might  wait  until  tne  production  is 
complete,  for  all  that  part  of  his  wages 
which  exceeds  mere  necessaries;  and 
even  for  the  whole,  if  he  has  ftmds  in 
hand,  sufficient  for  his  temporary  sup- 
port. But  in  the  latter  case,  the  la> 
Dourer  is  to  that  extent  really  a  capi- 
talist, investing  capital  in  the  concern, 
by  supplying  a  portion  of  the  funds  nece» 
sary  for  carrying,  it  on  ;  and  even  in  the 
former  case  he  may  be  looked  upon  in 
the  same  light,  since,  contributing  his 
labour  at  less  than  the  market  price, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  lending  the  dif- 
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ference  to  his  employer,  and  receiving 
it  back  with  interest  (on  whatever 
principle  computed)  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  enterpnse. 

The  capitalist,  then,  may  be  assumed 
to  make  all  the  advances,  and  receive 
all  the  produce.  His  profit  consists  of 
the  excess  of  the  produce  above  the 
advances ;  his  rate  of  profit  is  the  ratio 
which  that  excess  bears  to  the  amount 
advanced.  But  what  do  the  advances 
consist  of? 

It  is,  for  the  present,  necessary  to 
guppose,  that  the  capitalist  does  not 
pay  any  rent ;  has  not  to  purchase  the 
use  of  any  appropriated  natural  agent. 
This  indeed  is  scarcely  ever  the  exact 
truth.  The  agricultural  capitalist, 
except  when  he  is  the  owner  of  the 
soil  ne  cultivates,  always,  or  almost 
always,  pays  rent :  and  even  in  manu- 
factures, (not  to  mention  ground-rent,) 
the  materials  of  the  manufacture  have 
generally  paid  rent,  in  some  stage  of 
their  production.  The  nature  of  rent 
however,  we  have  not  yet  taken  into 
consideration;  and  it  will  hereafter 
appear,  that  no  practical  error,  on  the 
question  we  are  now  examining,  is 
produced  by  disregarding  it. 

I^  then,  leaving  rent  out  of  the 
question,  we  inquire  in  what  it  is  that 
tne  advances  of  the  capitalists,  for  pur- 
poses of  production,  consists,  we  snail 
find  that  they  consist  of  wages  of 
labour. 

A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  of 
every  capitalist  consists  in  the  direct 
payment  of  wages.  What  does  not 
consist  of  this,  is  composed  of  materials 
and  Implements,  including  buildings. 
But  Tnaterials  and  implements  are  pro- 
duced by  labour;  ana  as  our  supposed 
capitalist  is  not  meant  to  represent 
a  single  employment,  but  to  be  a  type 
of  the  productive  industry  of  the  whole 
country,  we  may  suppose  that  he 
makes  his  own  tools,  and  raises  his 
own  materials.  He  does  this  by  means 
of  previous  advances,  which,  again, 
consist  wholly  of  wages.  If  we  sup- 
pose him  to  buy  the  materials  and 
tools  instead  of  producing  them,  the 
case  is  not  altered :  he  then  repays  to 
a  previous  producer  the  wages  which 
that  previous  producer  has  paid.    It  is 


true,  he  repays  it  to  nim  with  a  profit ; 
and  if  he  had  produced  the  things 
himself,  he  himself  must  bave  had  that 
profit,  on  this  part  of  his  outlay,  as 
well  as  on  every  other  part.  The  fact, 
however,  remains,  that  in  the  whole 
process  of  production,  beginning  with 
the  matenals  and  tools,  and  ending 
with  the  finished  product,  all  the  a£ 
vances  have  consisted  of  nothing  but 
wa^es ;  except  that  certain  of  the  capi- 
talists concerned  have,  for  the  sake  of 
general  convenience,  had  their  share 
of  profit  paid  to  them  before  the  opera- 
tion was  completed.  Whatever,  of  the 
ultimate  product,  is  not  profit,  is  re- 
payment of  wages. 

§  7.  It  thus  appears  that  the  two 
elements  on  whicn,  and  which  alone, 
the  gains  of  the  capitalists  depend,  are, 
first,  the  magnitude  of  the  produce,  in 
other  words,  the  productive  power  of 
labour ;  and  secondly,  the  proportion  of 
that  produce  obtained  by  tne  labourers 
themselves ;  the  ratio,  which  the  remu- 
neration of  the  labourers  bears  to  the 
amount  they  produce.  These  two  things 
form  the  data  for  determining  the 
gross  amount  divided  as  profit  among 
all  the  capitalists  of  the  country ;  but 
the  ra^e  of  profit,  the  percentage  on  the 
capital,  depends  only  on  the  second  of 
the  two  elements,  the  labourer's  pro- 
portional share,  and  not  on  the  amount 
to  be  shared.  If  the  produce  of  labour 
were  doubled,  and  the  labourers  ob- 
tained the  same  proportional  share  as 
before,  that  is,  it  their  remuneration 
was  also  doubled,  the  capitalists,  it 
is  true,  would  gain  twice  as  much; 
but  as  they  would  also  have  had  to  ad- 
vance twice  as  much,  the  rate  of  their 
profit  would  be  only  the  same  as  be- 
fore.. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of 
Ricardo  and  others,  that  the  rate  of 
profits  depends  on  wages;  rising  as 
wages  fall,  and  falling  as  wages  rise. 
Li  adopting,  however,  this  doctrine, 
I  must  insist  upon  making  a  most  ne- 
cessary alteration  in  its  wording.  In- 
stead of  sa3ring  that  profits  depend  on 
wages,  let  us  say  (what  Ricardo  really 
meant)  that  they  aepcnd  on  the  coat  of 
labour. 
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Wages,  and  the  cost  of  labour;  what 
labour  brings  in  to  the  labourer,  and 
what  it  costs  to  the  capitalist;  are 
ideas  quite  distinct,  and  which  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  keep  so.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  essential  not  to  desig- 
nate them,  as  is  almost  always  done,  by 
the  same  name.  Wages,  in  public  dis- 
cussions, both  oral  and  printed,  being 
looked  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  payers,  much  oftener  than  from  that 
of  the  receivers,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  say  that  wages  are  high 
or  low,  meaning  only  that  the  cost  of 
labour  is  high  or  low.  The  reverse  of 
this  would  he  oftener  the  truth :  the 
cost  of  labour  is  frequently  at  its  highest 
where  wages  are  lowest,  This  may 
arise  from  two  causes.     In  the  first 

glace,  the  labour,  though  cheap,  may  be 
lefficient.  In  no  European  country 
are  wages  so  low  as  they  are  (or  at 
least  were)  in  Ireland ;  the  remunera- 
tion of  an  agricultural  labourer  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  not  being  more  than 
half  the  j^ages  of  even  the  lowest-paid 
Englishman,  the  Dorsetshire  labourer. 
But  if,  from  inferior  skill  and  industry, 
two  davs'  labour  of  an  Irishman  accom- 
plished no  more  work  than  an  English 
labourer  performed  in  one,  the  Irish- 
man's labour  cost  as  much  fM  the 
Englishman's,  though  it  brought  in  so 
much  less  to  himself^  The  capitalist's 
profit  is  determined  by  the  former  of 
these  two  things,  not  by  the  latter. 
That  a  difference  to  'this  .extent  really 
existed  in  the  efficiency  of  the  labour, 
is  proved  not  only  by  abundant  testi- 
monyj  but  by  the  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing the  lowness  of  wages,  profits 
of  capital  are  not  understood  to  have 
been  nigher  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  other  cause  which  renders  wages,  [ 
and  the  cost  of  labour,  no  real  criteria 
of  one  anotheri  is  the  varying  costliness 
of  the  articles  which  tJie  labourer  con- 
sumes. If  these  are  cheap,  wages,  in 
the  sense  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
labourer,  may  be  high,  and  yet  the  cost 
of  labour  may  be  low ;  if  dear,  the  la- 
bourer may  ho  wretchedly  off,  though 
his^  labour  may  cost  much  to  the  capi- 
talist. This  fast  is  the  condition  of  a 
oountry  over-peopled  in  relation  to  its 


land ;  in  which,  food  being  dear,  tiia 

Soomess  of  the  labourer's  real  reward 
oes  not  prevent  labour  from  costing 
much  to  the  purchaser,  and  low  wages 
and  low  profits  co-exist.  The  onpoeito 
case  is  exemplified  in  the  Unitea  States 
of  America.  The  labourer  there  emoys 
a  greater  abundance  of  comfortB  than 
in  any  other  country  of  tiie  world,  ex- 
cept some  of  the  newest  colonies ;  bn^ 
owing  to  the  cheap  price  at  which 
these  comforts  can  be  obtained  (com- 
bined with  the  great  efficiency  of  the 
labour,)  the  cost  of  labour  is  at  least 
not  higher,  nor  the  rate  o^  profit  lower, 
than  in  Europe. 

The  cost  of  labour,  then,  is,  in  the 
language  of  mathematics,  a  ftmction  of 
three  variables :  the  efficiencj  of  la- 
bour ;  the  wages  of  labour  (meaning 
thereby  the  real  reward  of  the  labourer) ; 
and  the  greater  or  less  cost  at  which 
the  articles  composing  that  realrewiufd 
can  be  produced  or  procured.  It  is 
plain  that  the  cost  of  labour  to  the 
capitalist  must  be;  influenced  bj  each  of 
these  three  circumstances,  and  by  no 
others.  These,  therefore,  are  also  the 
circumstances  which  determine  the  rate 
of  profit ;  and  it  cannot  be  in  any  way 
affected  except  through  one  or  other  9f 
them.  If  labour  generally  became  mcnfe 
pflBcient,  without  being  more  highly  re- 
warded ;  if,  without  us  becommg  less 
efficient,  its  remuneration  feIl,''no  in- 
crease taking  place  in.  the  cost  of  the 
articles  composing  that  remuneration ; 
or  if  those  articles  became  less  costly, 
without  the  labourer's  obtaining  more 
of  them ;  in  any  one  ,pf  these  .three 
cases,  profits  would  rise.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  labour  became  less  efficient 
(as  it  might  do  from  diminished  bodily 
vigour  in  the  people,  destruction  of  fixed  ' 
capital,  or  deteriorated  education) ;  tir 
if  the  laboi^r  obtained  a  highier  remn; 
Iteration,  without  any  increased  cheap- 
ness in  the  thin^  composing  it ;  or  it, 
without  his  obtaining  moriB,  that  which 
he  did  obtain  became  more  costly;  pro- 
fits, in  all  these  cases,  would  suffer  a 
diminution.  And  there  is  no  other 
comibination  of  circumstances,  in  WhSch 
the  general  rate  of  profit  of  a  conntiify, 
in  aU  employments  indifferently,  can 
either  fall  or  rise. 


agenerauj  xaougn, 
cqpduBiTeIr,  in  tliia  efage 
icfT  II  will —  ~ 


of  our  eubjecti 

greater  fnlneoa  iind  force  when,  hftTine 
taken  into  conBideration  tte  tlieoiT  M 
Value  and  Price, >«  shall  te  enabled 
to  ciblbit  tlis  law  of  profits  iQ  the  con- 
1  tlie   complex  entanglemeat 


d6s 

in  wliicli  h  actuonj 

wotka.  This,  can  only  ije  doiA  in  fte 
eoGuing  Book,  One  topic  rtiH  r^ainH 
to  tie  diecnssed  in  the  preeent  one;  so 
far  as  it  admits  of  heing^  treated  idd^ 
pendently  of  considerationB  of  Vslna ; 
the  suhject  of  Bent ;  to  iriiich  we  v.ow. 
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'{1.  TaBTequinteeofp^uctioti being 
labour,  capibil,  and  qatnral  agents ; 
the  only  person,  besides  the  labourer 
and  the  capitalist^  who'^  consent  is 
□ecesBaiy  to  production,  and  who  can 
claim  a  share  of  the  produce  as  tbe 

Erice  of  that  consent,  is  the  person  vho, 
y  the  airangements  of  aocistj,   po* 

tural  agent.  The  land  is  the  principal 
of  the  QHtnral  agents  which  are.capable 
of  being  appropriated,  and  tbe  consi- 
deration paid  for  its  use  is  called  rent. 
Landed  proprieton  ore  the  onlv  class, 
of  anynmubera  Orimportance.nibol^are 
n  claim  to  a  sbora  in  the  diatribulion 
of  tha  produce,  through  tlieir  ownership 
of  something  vhich  neither  they  nor 
any  one  else  bave.produced.  ^f  there 
be  any  other  csmb  of  a  similar  nature, 
they  will  be  easily  understood,  when 
the  nature  and  laws  of  rent  ore  Mnj^ 
pieheaded. 

It  is  at  once  erident  that  rent  is  the 
effect  of  a  monopoly ;  iJiough  the  mono- 
poly is  a  natural  one,  which  may  he 
regulated,  which  may  even  bo  h^  as 
a  tnist  for  the  community  generally, 
bat  which  cannot  be  prevented  from 
existing.  The  reason  why  landowners 
are  able  to  require  rent  for  their  Jaud, 
is  that  it  is  A  commodity  which  many 
want,  and  which  no  one  can  obtain 
but  from  them.  If  all  the  land  of  the 
conntiT  belonged  to  one  persoDLhe 
conld  til.  the  rent  at  his  ple^ure.  The 
whole  people  would  be  dependent  oa 
hisnilTfor  thenioeaiariesof  life,  and 


in  thoBo  OriBntal  kingdoms  in  which 
the  land  is  considered  the  property  of 
the  state,  Rent  is  then  .conibanded 
with  tasHtion,  and  the  despot  may  eiact 
the  utmost  which  Ifce  unfortunata  cul- 
ti  vators  have  to  give.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
clusive pOBBeasoroftheland  ofsconntij 
could  not  weU  bo  Other  than  despot  w 
it.  The  effect  would  be  mnch  tbe  same 
iC  the  land  belonged  to  SO  few  people 
that  tbey  could,  and  did,  act  together 
as  une  man,  and  fil  the  rent  by  agrea- 
tnent  among  theraselTeB.  This  case, 
however,  is  nowhere  known  to  exist; 
nnd  the  only  renioining  supposition  is 
that  of  free  competition ;  the  land- 
owners being  supposed  to  be,  as  in  ^ct 
they  are,  too  numerous  to  combine. 

§  2.  A  thin^  which  is  limited  in 
quantitjj  eveli  though  its  poBseasors  do 
not  act  m  concert,  is  still  a  monopo- 
lixed  articlu.  Bat  even  when  moaopo- 
lizcd,   a  thing  which  is  the  gift  ol 

iature,  and  reqniros  no  labour  Or  out- 
ly  as  the  condition  of  il8  existence, 
wUl,  ifthero  be  competidon  among  the 


hpldo 


of  it,  command  a  price,  .only  if 

ts  in  less  ciuantitj  than .  the  de- 

If  tho  whole  land  of  a  couatiy 


for  cultivation,  all  of  it 

might  yield  a  rent.     But  in  no  country 
of  any   extent  do  the  want*  of  the 
popul^Ijon  rc[uire  that  all  the  land, 
which  is  capable  of  oultivation,  shoi^    j 
ba  cultiyatei,      llba   tinA  Kuft.  d&M.  1 
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agricultural  produce  which  the  people 
need,  and  which  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  pay  for  at  a  price  which  re- 
munerates the  grower,  m&j  always  be 
obtained  ^athout  cultivating  all  the 
land;  sometimes  without  cultivating 
more  than  a  small  part  of  it;  the 
lands  most  easily  cultivated  being  pre- 
ferred in  a  very  early  stage  of  society, 
the  more  fertile,  or  those  in  the  more 
convenient  situations,  in  a  more  ad- 
Tanced  state.  There  is  always,  there- 
fore, some  land  which  cannot,  in  exist- 
ing circumstances,  pay  any  rent ;  and 
no  land  ever  pays  rent,  unless,  in  point 
of  fertility  or  situation,  it  belongs  to 
those  superior  kinds  which  exist  in 
less  quantity  than  the  demand — which 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  all  the  pro- 
luce  required  for  the  community,  un- 
ess  on  terms  still  less  advantageous 
han  the  resort  to  less  favoured  soils. 

There  is  land,  such  as  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  which  will  jrield  nothing  to  any 
amount  of  labour ;  and  there  is  land, 
like  some  of  our  hard  sandy  hcatlis, 
which  would  produce  something,  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  soil,  not  enough 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  production. 
Such  lands,  unless  by  some  application 
of  chemistry  to  agriculture  still  remain- 
ing to  be  invented,  cannot  be  cultivated 
for  profit,   unless  some  one   actually 
creates  a  soil,  by  spreading  new  in- 
gredients over  the  surface,  or  mixing 
them  with  the  existing  materials.    If 
ingredients  fitted  for  this  purpose  exist 
in  the  subsoil,  or  close  at  hand,  the 
improvement  even  of  the  most  unpromis- 
ing spots  may  answer  as  a  speculation : 
but  if  those  ingredients  are  costly,  and 
must  be  brought  from  a  distance,  it 
will  seldom  answer  to  do  this  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  though  the  "  magic  of 
property       will    sometimes   effect  it. 
Land  which  cannot  possibly  yield  a 
profit,  is  sometimes  cultivated  at  a  loss, 
the   cultivators    having    their   wants 
partially  supplied  from  other  sources ; 
as  in  tne  case  of  paupers,  and  some 
monasteries  or  charitable  institutions, 
among  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
Poor  Colonies  of  Belgium.    The  worst 
land   which   can    be  cultivated  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  is  that  which 
ill  just  replace  the  seed,  and  the  food 
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of    the    labourers    employed    on    it 
together   with    what    Dr.    ChahneR 
calls  their  secondaries;    that  is,  the 
labourers  required  for  supplying  them 
with  tools,    and   with  the  remaining 
necessaries  of  life.   Whether  any  given 
land  is  capable  of  doing  more  than  this, 
is  not  a  question  of  political  economy, 
but  of  physical  fact.    The  supposition 
leaves  nothing  for  profits,  nor  anything 
for  the  labourers  except  necessaries:  the 
land,  therefore,  can  only  be  cultivated 
by  the  labourers  themselves,   or  else 
at  a  pecuniary  loss :  and  a  fortiori^ 
cannot  in  any  contingency  afford  a 
rent.    The  worst  land  which  can  be 
cultivated  as  an  investment  for  capital, 
is  that  which,  after  replacing  the  seed, 
not  only  feeds  the  agricultural  labourers 
and  their  secondaries,  but  affords  them 
the  current  rate  of  wages,  which  may 
extend  to  much  more  than  mere  neces- 
saries ;  and  leaves  for  those  who  have 
advanced  the  wages  of  these  two  classes 
of  labourers,  a  surplus  equal  to  the 
profit  they  could  have  expected  from 
any  other  employment  of  their  capitaL 
Whether  any  given  land  can  do  more 
than  this,  is  not  merely  a  physical 
question,  but  depends  partly  on  the 
market  value  of  agricultural  produce. 
What  the  land  can  do  for  the  labourers 
and  for  the  capitalist,  beyond  feeding 
all  whom  it  directly  or  indirectly  em- 
ploys, of  course  depends  upon  what  the 
remainder  of  the  produce  can  be  sold 
for.    The  higher  the  market  value  of 
produce,  the   lower  are    the  soils  to 
which  cultivation  can   descend,  con- 
sistently with  affording  to  the  capital 
employed,  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 

As,  however,  differences  of  fertility 
slide  into  one  another  by  insensible 
gradations ;  and  differences  of  accessi- 
bility, that  is,  of  distance  from  markets 
do  tne  same  ;  and  since  there  is  land 
so  barren  that  it  could  not  pay  for  its 
cultivation  at  any  price  ;  it  is  evident 
that,  whatever  the  price  may  be,  there 
must  in  any  extensive  region  be  some 
land  which  at  that  price  will  just  pay 
the  wages  of  the  cultivators,  and  yield 
to  the  capital  employed  the  ordinary 
profit,  ana  no  more.  Until,  therefore, 
the  price  rises  higher,  or  until  some 
improvement    raises    that   parti?*ila< 
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land  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of 
fertility,  it  cannot  pay  any  rent.  It  is 
«yident,  however,  that  the  community 
needs  the  produce  of  this  quality  of 
land :  since  if  the  lands  more  fertile  or 
better  situated  than  it,  could  have 
sufficed  to  supply  the  wants  of  society, 
the  price  womd  not  have  risen  so  high 
as  to  render  its  cultivation  profitable. 
This  land,  therefore,  will  be  cultivated ; 
and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  so  long  as  any  of  the  land  of  a 
country  which  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and 
not  withheld  from  it  by  legal  or  other 
factitious  obstacles,  is  not  cultivated,  the 
worst  land  in  actual  cultivation  (in 
point  of  fertility  and  situation  together) 
pays  no  rent. 

§  3.  I(  then,  of  the  land  in  culti- 
vation, the  part  which  yields  least  re- 
turn to  the  labour  and  capital  employed 
on  it  gives  only  the  ordinary  i)rofit  of 
capital,  without  leaving  anything  for 
rent ;  a  standard  is  afforded  for  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  rent  which  will 
be  yielded  by  all  other  land.  Any 
land  yields  just  as  much  more  than 
the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  as  it 
yields  more  than  what  is  returned  by 
the  worst  land  in  cultivation.  The 
surplus  is  what  the  farmer  can  afiord 
to  pay  as  rent  to  the  landlord;  and 
since,  if  he  did  not  so  pay  it,  he  would 
receive  more  than  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit,  the  competition  of  other 
capitalists,  that  competition  which 
equalizes  the  profits  of  different  capi- 
tals, will  enable  the  landlord  to  appro- 
priate it.  The  rent,  therefore,  wnich 
any  land  will  yield,  is  the  excess  of  its 
produce,  beyond  what  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  same  capital  if  employed 
on  the  worst  land  in  cultivation.  This 
is  not,  and  never  was  pretended  to  be, 
the  limit  of  metayer  rents,  or  of  cottier 
rents;  but  it  is  the  limit  of  farmers* 
rents.  No  land  rented  to  a  capitalist 
farmer  will  permanently  yield  more 
than  this ;  and  when  it  yields  less,  it 
IS  because  the  landlord  foregoes  a  part 
of  what,  if  he  chose,  he  could  obtain. 

This  is  the  theoiy  of  rent,  first  pro- 
pounded at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  which,  neglected 
*t  the  time,  was  almci4  nmutaneonalj 
r.E. 


rediscovered,  twenty  years  later,  by 
Sir  Edward  West,  Mr.  Malthus,  and 
Mr.  Ricardo.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  political  economy;  and 
until  it  was  underatood,  no  consistent 
explanation  could  be  given  of  many  <A 
the  more  complicated  industrial  pheno- 
mena. The  evidence  of  its  truth  will 
be  manifested  with  a  great  increase  ol 
clearness,  when  we  come  to  trace  th^ 
laws  of  the  phenomena  of  VaJue  and 
Price.  Until  that  is  done,  it  is  not 
possible  to  free  the  doctrine  from  every 
difficulty  which  may  present  itself,  noi 
perhaps  to  convey,  to  those  previously . 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  more 
than  a  general  apprehension  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  theorem  is 
arrived  at.  Some,  however,  of  the  ob- 
j'ections  commonly  made  to  it,  admit 
of  a  complete  answer  even  in  the  pre* 
sent  stage  of  our  inquiries. 

It  has  been  denied  that  there  can  be 
any  land  in  cultivation  which  pays  no 
rent;  because  landlords  (it  is  con- 
tended) would  not  allow  their  land  to 
be  occupied  without  payment.  Those 
who  lay  any  stress  on  this  as  an  obj'eo- 
tion,  must  think  that  land  of  the 
quality  which  can  but  j'ust  pay  for  its 
cultivation,  lies  together  in  large 
masses,  detached  from  any  land  of 
better  quality.  If  an  estate  consisted 
wholly  of  this  land,  or  of  this  and  still 
worse,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the 
owner  would  not  give  the  use  of  it  for 
nothing ;  he  would  probably  (if  a  rich 
man)  prefer  keeping  it  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  for  exercise,  or  ornament,  or 
perhaps  as  a  game  preserve.  No 
farmer  could  afford  to  offer  him  anj^ 
thing  for  it,  for  purposes  of  culture; 
though  something  would  probably  be 
obtained  for  the  use  of  its  natural  pas- 
ture, or  other  spontaneous  produce. 
Even  such  land,  however,  would  not 
necessarily  remain  uncultivated.  Ik 
might  be  farmed  by  the  proprietor ;  no 
unfrequent  case  even  in  England.  Por- 
tions of  it  might  be  granted  as  tem- 
porary allotmenta  to  labouring  families, 
either  from  phUanthropio  motives,  or 
to  save  the  poor-rate;  or  occupation 
might  be  allowed  to  squatters,  free  «f 
rent,  in  the  hope  that  their  la^~ 
mu^t  give  it  Talne  at  loinA 
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period.  Both  these  cases  are  of  ^oite 
ordinary  occurrence.  So  that  even  if  an 
estate  "were  wholly  composed  of  the  worst 
land  capaUe  of  profitable  cnltiyation,  it 
would  not  necessarily  lie  uncultivated 
because  it  could  pay  no  rent.  Inferior 
land,  however,  does  not  usually  occupy, 
without  interruption,  many  square 
miles  of  ground;  it  is  dispersed nere 
and  there,  with  patches  of  oetter  land 
intermixed,  and  the  same  person  who 
rents  the  better  land,  obtains  along 
with  it  ^e  inferior  soils  which  alter- 
nate with  it.  He  pays  a  rent,  nomi- 
nally for  the  whole  farm,  but  calculated 
on  the  produce  of  those  parts  alone 
(however  small  a  portion  oi  the  whole) 
which  are  capable  of  returning  more 
than  the  common  rate  of  profit.  It  is 
thus  scientifically  true,  that  the  re- 
maining parts  pay  no  rent. 

§  4.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  that 
there  were  a  validity  in  this  objection, 
which  can  by  no  means  be  conceded  to 
it ;  that  when  the  demand  of  the  com- 
munity had  forced  up  food  to  such  a 
price  as  would  remunerate  the  expense 
of  producing  it  firom  a  certain  quaHty 
of  soil,  it  happened  nevertheless  that 
all  the  soil  of  that  quality  was  with- 
held firom  cultivation,  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  owners  in  demanding  a  rent  for 
it,  not  nominal,  nor  trifling,  but  suffi- 
ciently onerous  to  be  a  material  item 
in  the  calculations  of  a  farmer.  What 
would  then  happen  ?  Merely  that  the 
increase  of  produce,  which  the  wants 
of  society  required,  would  for  the  time 
be  obtained  wholly  (as  it  always  is  par- 
tially), not  by  an  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  by  an  increased  application 
of  labour  and  capital  to  land  already 
cultivated. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  that  this 
increased  application  of  capital,  other 
things  being  unaltered,  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  smaller  proportional  re- 
turn. We  are  not  to  suppose  some  new 
sgricultnral  invention  made  precisely 
At  this  juncture ;  nor  a  sudden  exten- 
lion  of  agricultural  skill  and  Imowledge, 
Inringing  into  more  general  practice. 
Just  then,  inventions  already  in  partial 
use.  We  are  to  suppose  no  Onanffe, 
•xoept  a  demand  for  mora  c<»i^  and  a 


consequent  rise  of  its  prico.  The  rise 
of  price  enables  measures  to  be  taken 
for  increasing  the  produce,  whkh  could 
not  have  been  taken  with  profit  at  the 
previous  price.  The  fimnor  uses  more 
expensive  manures;  or  manures  land 
which  he  formeriy  left  to  nature ;  or 
procures  Hme  or  mari  firom  a  distance, 
as  a  dressing  for  the  soil;  or  pulverizes 
or  weeds  it  more  thoroughly;  or  drains, 
irrigates,  or  subsoils  portions  of  it, 
which  at  former  prices  would  not  have 
paid  the  cost  of  the  operation ;  and  so 
forth.  These  things,  or  some  of  them, 
are  done,  when,  more  food  being  wanted, 
cultivation  has  no  means  of  expan^ng 
itself  upon  new  lands.  And  when  the 
impulse  is  given  to  extract  an  increased 
amount  of  produce  from  the  soil,  the 
fjEirmer  or  improver  will  only  consi^r 
whether  the  outlay  he  makes  for  tiie 
purpose  will  be  returned  to  him  with 
the  ordinary  profit,  and  not  whether 
any  surplus  will  remain  for  rent.  £ven, 
therefore,  if  it  were  the  fact,  that  tiiere 
is  never  any  lanJ  taken  into  oultivatian, 
for  which  rent,  and  that  too  of  an 
(unount  worth  taking  into  considera- 
tion, was  not  paid ;  it  would  be  true, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  always  some 
<igricuUur<il  capital  which  pays  no 
rent,  because  it  returns  nothin|^l)eyond 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit :  this  capital 
being  the  portion  of  capital  last  applied 
— that  to  which  the  last  addition  to  the 
produce  was  due ;  or  (to  express  the  es- 
sentials of  the  case  in  one  phrase),  that 
which  is  applied  in  the  least  favourable 
circumstances.  But  the  same  amount 
of  dema,nd,  and  the  same  price,  which 
enable  this  least  productive  portion  of 
capital  bareh*  to  replace  itseli  with  the 
oroinary  profit,  enable  every  other  por- 
tion to  yield  a  surplus  proportioned  to 
the  advantage  it  possesses.  And  this 
surplus  it  is,  which  competition  enables 
the  landlord  to  appropnate.  The  rent 
of  all  land  is  measurea  by  the  excess  of 
the  return  to  the  whole  capital  em- 
plojred  on  it,  above  what  is  necessary 
to  replace  the  capital  with  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit,  or  in  other  words,  above 
what  "die  same  capital  would  yield  if  it 
were  all  emj^oyed  in  as  disadvan^ 
tageous  cfaxmmstauces  as  the  least  pro- 
ductiyo  portion  of  it :  whether  that  least 
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productive  portion  of  capital  is  rendered 
BO  by  being  employed  on  the  worst  soil, 
or  by  being  expended  in  extorting  more 
produce  firom  land  which  already  yielded 
as  much  as  it  could  be  made  to  part 
with  on  easier  terms. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  facts  of 
any  concrete  case  conform  with  abso- 
lute precision  to  this  or  any  other  sci- 
entific principle.  We  must  never  forget 
that  the  truths  of  political  economy 
are  truths  only  in  tne  rough.  They 
have  the  certainty,  but  not  the  pre- 
cision of  exact  science.  It  is  not 
for  example,  strictly  true  that  a  farmer 
will  cultivate  no  land,  and  apply  no 
capital,  which  returns  less  than  the  or- 
dinary profit.  He  will  expect  the  ordi- 
nary profit  on  the  bulk  of  his  capital 
But  when  he  has  cast  in  his  lot 
with  his  farm,  and  bartered  his  skill 
and  exertions,  once  for  all,  against  what 
the  farm  will  yield  to  him,  he  will  pro- 
bably be  willing  to  expend  capital  on  it 
(for  an  inmiediate  return)  in  any  man 
ner  which  will  afford  him  a  surplus 
profit,  however  small,  beyond  the  value 
of  the  risk,  and  the  interest  which  he 
must  pay  for  the  capital  if  borrowed,  or 
can  get  K>r  it  elsewhere  if  it  is  his  own. 
But  a  new  farmer,  entering  on  the  land, 
would  make  his  calculations  differently, 
and  would  not  commence  unless  he 
could  expect  the  full  rate  of  ordinary 
profit  on  all  the  capital  which  he  in- 
tended embarking  in  the  enterprise. 
Again,  prices  may  range  higher  or 
lower  during  the  currency  of  a  lease, 
than  was  expected  when  the  contract 
was  made,  and  the  land,  therefore,  may 
be  over  or  under-rented:  and  even 
when  the  lease  expires,  the  landlord 
may  be  unwilling  to  grant  a  necessary 
diminution  of  rent,  and  the  farmer, 
rather  than  relinquish  his  occupation, 
or  seek  a  farm  elsewhere  when  all  are 
occupied,  may  consent  to  go  on  paying 
too  nigh  a  rent.  Irregmarities  like 
these  we  must  always  expect ;  it  is  im- 
possible in  political  economy  to  obtain 
general  theorems  embracing  the  com- 
plications of  circumstances  which  may 
affect  the  result  in  an  individual  case. 
When,  too,  the  farmer  class,  having 
but  little  capital,  cultivate  ft)r  subsis- 
tence rather  than  for  profit,  and  do  not 


think  of  quitting  their  farm  while  they 
are  able  to  live  by  it,  their  rents  ap- 
proximate to  the  character  of  cottier 
rents,  and  may  be  forced  up  by  compe- 
tition (if  the  number  of  competitors 
exceeds  the  number  of  farms)  oeyond 
the  amount  which  will  leave  to  the 
farmer  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  The 
laws  which  we  are  enabled  to  lay  down 
respecting  rents,  profits,  wages,  prices, 
are  only  true  in  so  far  as  the  persons 
concerned  are  free  from  the  influence  of 
any  other  motives  than  those  arising 
from  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  are  guided,  as  to  those,  by 
the  ordinary  mercantile  estimate  of 
profit  and  loss.  Applying  this  twofold 
supposition  to  the  case  of  farmers  and 
landlords,  it  will  be  true  that  the  far- 
mer requires  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
on  the  whole  of  his  capital ;  that  what- 
ever it  returns  to  him  beyond  this  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  but  will 
not  consent  to  pay  more ;  that  there  is 
a  portion  of  capital  applied  to  agricul- 
ture in  such  circumstances  of  produc- 
tiveness as  to  yield  only  the  ordinary 
profits ;  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  produce  of  this,  and  of  any  other 
capital  of  similar  amount,  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  tribute  which  that  other 
capital  can  and  will  pay,  under  the 
name  of  rent,  to  the  landlord.  This 
constitutes  a  law  of  rent,  as  near  the 
truth  as  such  a  law  can  possibly  be : 
though  of  course  modified  or  disturbed 
in  individual  cases,  by  pending  con- 
tracts, individual  miscalculations,  the 
influence  of  habit,  and  even  the  parti- 
cular feelings  and  dispositions  of  the 
persons  concerned. 

§  5.  A  remark  is  often  made,  which 
must  not  here  be  omitted,  though,  I 
think,  more  importance  has  been  at- 
tached to  it  than  it  merits.  Under  the 
name  of  rent,  many  payments  are  com' 
monly  included,  which  are  not  a  remu- 
neration for  the  original  powers  of  the 
land  itself  but  for  capital  expended  on 
it.  The  additional  rent  wnich  land 
yields  in  consequence  of  this  outlay  of 
capital,  should,  iu  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  be  regarded  as  pr^Lnot  rent 
But  before  this  can  bajigH^  dis- 
tinction must  be  iilM^^^^^^««»a^ 
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pajouent  hj  a  tenant  almost  always 
includes  a  consideration  for  the  use  of 
the  buildings  on  the  farm;  not  only 
bams,  stables,  and  other  outhouses, 
but  a  house  to  live  in,  not  to  speak  of 
fences  and  the  like.  The  landlord  will 
ask,  and  the  tenant  give,  for  these, 
whatever  is  considered  sufficient  to 
yield  the  ordinary  profit,  or  rather 
(risk  and  trouble  being  here  out  of  the 
question)  the  ordinary  interest,  on  the 
value  of  the  buildings ;  that  is,  not  on 
what  it  has  cost  to  erect  them,  but  on 
what  it  would  now  cost  to  erect  others 
as  good:  the  tenant  being  bound,  in 
addition,  to  leave  them  in  as  good  re- 
pair as  he  found  them,  for  otherwise  a 
much  larger  payment  than  simple  in- 
terest would  of  course  be  required 
from  him.  These  buildings  are  as 
distinct  a  thing  from  the  farm,  as  the 
stock  or  the  timber  on  it ;  and  what  is 
paid  for  them  can  no  more  be  called 
rent  of  land,  than  a  payment  for  cattle 
would  be,  if  it  were  the  custom  that 
the  landlord  should  stock  the  farm  for 
the  tenant.  The  buildings,  like  the 
cattle,  are  not  land,  but  capital,  regu- 
larly consumed  and  reproduced;  and 
all  payments  made  in  consideration  for 
them  are  properly  interest. 

But  with  regard  to  capital  actually 
sunk  in  improvements,  and  not  requir- 
ing periodical  renewal,  but  spent  once 
for  all  in  giving  the  land  a  permanent 
increase  of  productiveness,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  return  made  to  such 
capital  loses  altogether  the  character 
of  profits,  and  is  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  rent.  It  is  true  that  a  land- 
lord will  not  expend  capital  in  improv- 
ing his  estate,  unless  he  expects  from 
the  improvement  an  increase  of  income, 
surpassing  the  interest  of  his  outlay. 
Prospectively,  this  increase  of  income 
may  be  regarded  as  profit ;  but  when 
the  expense  has  been  incurred,  and 
the  improvement  made,  the  rent  of 
the  improved  land  is  governed  by  the 
same  niles  as  that  of  the  unimproved. 
Equally  fertile  land  commands  an  equal 
rent,  whether  its  fertility  is  natural  or 
acquired ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  the 
incomes  of  those  who  own  the  Bedford 
liCvel  or  the  Lincolnshire  wolds,  ought 
to  be  called  profit  and  not  rent,  because 


those  lands  would  have  been  worth 
next  to  nothing  unleBS  capital  had  been 
expended  on  them.  The  owners  are 
not  capitalists,  but  landlords ;  they 
have  parted  with  their  capital;  it  is 
consumed,  destroyed  ;  and  neither  is, 
nor  is  to  be,  returned  to  them,  like  the 
capital  of  a  farmer  or  manufacturer, 
from  what  it  produces.  In  lieu  of  it 
they  now  have  land,  of  a  certain  rich- 
ness, which  yields  the  same  rent,  and 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes, 
as  if  it  had  possessed  from  the  begin- 
ning the  degree  of  fertiUty  which  Laa 
been  artificially  given  to  it. 

Some  writers,  in  particular  Mr.  H. 
C.  Carey,  take  away,  still  more  com- 
pletely than  I  have  attempted  to  do, 
the  distinction  between  these  two 
sources  of  rent,  by  rejecting  one  of 
them  altogether,  and  considering  all 
rent  as  the  effect  of  capital  expended. 
In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Carey  contends 
that  the  whole  pecuniary  value  of  all 
the  land  in  any  country,  in  England 
for  instance,  or  in  the  United  States, 
does  not  amount  to  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  sum  which  has  b^en  laid 
out,  or  which  it  would  even  now  be 
necessary  to  lay  out,  in  order  to  bring 
the  country  to  its  present  condition 
from  a  state  of  primaeval  forest.  This 
startling  statement  has  been  seized  on 
by  M.  Bastiat  and  others,  as  a  means 
of  making  out  a  stronger  case  than 
could  otherwise  be  made  in  defence  of 
property  in  land.  Mr.  Carey*  s  proposi- 
tion, in  its  most  obvious  meaning, 
is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  if  there 
were  suddenly  added  to  the  lands  of 
England  an  unreclaimed  territory  of 
equal  natural  fertility,  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  while  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  to  reclaim  it:  because  the 
profits  of  the  operation  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  ordinary  interest  on  the 
capital  expended.  T'o  which  assertion 
if  any  answer  could  be  supposed  to  be 
required,  it  would  suffice  to  remark| 
that  land  not  of  equal  but  of  greatly 
inferior  quality  to  that  previously  cuL 
tivated,  is  continually  reclaimed  in 
England,  at  an  expense  which  the 
subsequently  accruing  rent  is  sufficient 
to  replace  completely  in  a  small  number 
of  years.    The  doctrine,  moreover,  ia 
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i/otaHy  f9ppo6ed  to  Mr.  Carey's  own 
economical  opinions.  No  one  main- 
tains more  strenuously  than  Mr.  Carey 
the  undoubted  truth,  that  as  society 
advances  in  population,  wealth,  and 
combination  of  labour,  land  constantly 
rises  in  value  and  price.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  possibly  be  true  if  the 
present  value  of  land  were  less  than 
the  expense  of  clearing  it  and  making 
it  fit  ror  cultivation ;  for  it  must  have 
been  worth  this  immediately  after  it 
was  cleared,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Carey  it  has  been  rising  in  value  ever 
since.  When,  however,  Mr.  Carey  as- 
serts that  the  whole  land  of  any 
country  is  not  now  worth  the  capital 
which  has  been  expended  on  it,  he  does 
not  mean  that  «ach  particular  estate  is 
worth  less  than  what  has  been  laid 
out  in  improving  it,  and  that,  to  the 
proprietors,  the  improvement  of  the 
land  has  been,  on  the  final  result,  a  mis- 
calculation. He  means,  not  that  the 
land  of  Great  Britain  would  not  now 
sell  for  what  has  been  laid  out  upon  it, 
but  that  it  would  not  sell  for  that 
amount,  plus  the  expense  of  making 
all  the  roads,  canals,  and  railways. 
This  is  probably  true,  but  is  no  more 
to  the  purpose,  and  no  more  important 
in  political  economy,  than  if  the  state- 
ment had  been  that  it  would  not  sell 
for  the  sums  laid  out  upon  it  plus  the 
national  debt,  or  plus  tne  cost  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  war,  or  any 
other  expense  incurred  for  a  real  or 
imaginary,  public  advantage.  The 
roads,  railways,  and  canals,  were  not 
constructed  to  give  value  to  land :  on 
the  contrary,  their  natural  effect  was 
to  lower  its  value,  by  rendering  other 
and  rival  lands  accessible:  and  the 
landholders  of  the  southern  counties 
actually  petitioned  Parliament  against 
the  turnpike  roads  on  this  very  ac- 
count. The  tendency  of  improved  com- 
munications is  to  lower  existing  rents, 
by  trenching  on  the  monopoly  of  the 
land  nearest  to  the  places  where  large 
numbers  of  consumers  are  assembled. 
Roads  and  canals  are  not  intended  to 
raise  the  value  of  the  land  which 
already  supplies  the  markets,  but 
(among  other  purposes)  to  cheapen  the 
fupply,  by  letting  in  the  produce  of 


other  and  more  distant  lands :  and  the 
more  effectually  this  purpose  is  at- 
tained, the  lower  rent  will  be.  K  we 
could  imagine  that  the  railways  and 
canals  of  the  United  States,  instead  of 
only  cheapening  communication,  did 
their  busmess  so  effectually  as  to 
annihilate  cost  of  carriage  altogether, 
and  enable  the  produce  of  Michigan  to 
reach  the  marxet  of  New  York  as 
quickly  and  as  cheaply  as  the  produce 
of  Long  Island — the  whole  value  of 
all  the  land  of  the  United  States 
(except  such  as  lies  convenient  for 
buildmg)  would  be  annihilated;  or 
rather,  the  best  would  only  sell  for  tho 
expense  of  clearing,  and  the  govern- 
ment tox  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
acre  ;  since  land  in  Michigan,  equal  to 
the  best  in  the  United  States,  may  be 
had  in  unlimited  abundance  by  that 
amount  of  outlay.  But  it  is  strange 
that  Mr.  Carey  should  think  this  fact 
inconsistent  with  the  Ricardo  theory 
of  rent.  Admitting  all  that  he  as- 
serts, it  is  still  true  that  as  long  as 
there  is  land  which  yields  no  rent,  the 
land  which  does  yield  rent,  does  so 
in  consequence  of  some  advantage 
which  it  enjoys,  in  fertility  or  vicinity 
to  markete,  over  the  other ;  and  the 
measure  of  its  advantage  is  also  the 
measure  of  ite  rent.  And  the  cause  of 
its  yielding  rent,  is  that  it  possesses  a 
natural  monopoly;  the  quantity  of 
land,  as  favourably  circumstanced  as 
iteelf^  not  being  sufiGcient  to  supply 
the  market.  These  propositions  con- 
stitute the  theory  of  rent,  laid  down 
by  Ricardo;  and  if  they  are  true, 
I  cannot  see  that  it  signifies  much 
whether  the  rent  which  the  land  yields 
at  the  present  time,  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  interest  of  the  capital  which 
has  been  laid  out  to  raise  ite  value, 
together  with  the  interest  of  the  capital 
which  has  been  laid  out  to  lower  ite 
value. 

Mr.  Carey*s  objection,  however,  has 
somewhat  more  of  ingenuity  than  the 
argumente  commonly  met  with  against 
the  theory  of  rent :  a  theorem  which 
may  be  called  thepon*  cuinorum  of 
pohtical  economy,  for  there  »e,  I  am 
mclined  to  think,  few  persons  who 
haye  refused  their  assent  tA  \^  ^-v:^^ 
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from  not  having  thoroughly  under- 
stood it.  The  loose  and  inaccurate 
waj  in  which  it  is  often  apprehended 
by  those  who  affect  to  refute  it,  is  very 
remarkable.  Many,  for  instance,  have 
imputed  absurdity  to  Mr.  Ricardo's 
theory,  because  it  is  absurd  to  sa^  that 
the  cultivation  of  inferior  land  is  the 
cause  of  rent  on  the  superior.  Mr. 
Ricardo  does  not  say  that  it  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  inferior  land,  but  the  necet- 
sity  of  cultivating  it,  from  the  insuffi- 
ciencv  of  the  superior  land  to  feed  a 
growmg  population :  between  which 
and  the  proposition  imputed  to  him 
there  is  no  less  a  difference  than  that 
between  demand  and  supply.  Others 
a^ain  allege  as  an  objection  against 
Ricardo,  that  if  all  land  were  of  equal 
fertility,  it  might  still  yield  a  rent. 
But  Ricardo  says  precisely  the  same. 
He  says  that  if  all  lands  were  equallj 
fertile,  those  which  are  nearer  to  their 
market  than  others,  and  are  there- 
fore less  burthened  with  cost  of  car- 
riage, would  yield  a  rent  equivalent  to 
the  advantage;  and  that  the  land 
yielding  no  rent  would  then  be,  not 
the  least  fertile,  but  the  least  advan- 
tageously situated,  which  the  wants  of 
the  community  required  to  be  brought 
into  cultivation.  It  is  also  distinctly  a 
portion  of  Ricardo's  di)ctrinc,  that  even 
apart  from  differences  of  situation,  the 
land  of  a  country  supposed  to  be  of 
uniform  fertility  would,  all  of  it,  on  a 
certain  supposition,  nay  rent :  namely, 
if  the  demand  of  tne  communiiy  re- 
quired that  it  should  all  be  cultivated, 
and  cultivated  beyond  the  point  at 
which  a  further  application  of  capital 
begins  to  be  attended  with  a  smaller 
proportional  return.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  show  that,  except  by  for- 
cible exaction,  the  whole  mnd  of  a 
country  can  yield  a  rent  on  any  other 
supposition. 

§  6.  After  this  view  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  rent,  let  us  turn  back  to 
the  subject  of  profits,  and  bring  up  for 
reconsideration  one  of  the  propositions 
laid  down  in  the  last  chapter.  We 
there  stated,  that  the  advances  of  the 
capitalist,  or  in  other  words,  tho  ex- 
penses of  production,  consist  solely  in 


wages  of  labour ;  that  whatever  po^ 
tion  of  the  outlay  is  not  wages,  is  pre- 
vious profit,  and  whatever  is  not  pre* 
vious  profit,  is  wages.  Rent^  however, 
being  an  element  which  it  is  impossible 
to  resolve  into  either  profit  or  wages, 
we  were  obliged,  for  the  moment,  to 
assume  that  the  capitalist  is  not  re- 
quired to  pay  rent — ^to  give  an  equiva- 
lent for  tne  use  of  an  appropriated 
natural  agent:  and  I  undertook  to 
show  in  the  proper  place,  that  this  is 
an  allowable  supposition,  and  that  rent 
does  not  really  form  any  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  production,  or  of  the  advances 
of  the  capitalist.  The  erounds  on  which 
this  assertion  was  made  are  now  appa- 
rent. It  is  true  that  all  tenant  far- 
mers, and  many  other  classes  of  pro- 
ducers, pay  rent.  But  we  have  now 
seen,   that  whoever    cultivates   land, 

Eaying  a  rent  for  it,  gets  in  return  for 
is  rent  an  instrument  of  superior 
power  to  other  instruments  of  the 
same  kind  for  which  no  rent  is  paid. 
The  superiority  of  the  instrument  is 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  rent  paid 
for  it.  If  a  few  persons  had  steam- 
engines  of  superior  power  to  all  others 
in  existence,  out  limited  by  physical 
laws  to  a  number  short  of  the  demand, 
the  rent  which  a  manufacturer  would 
be  willing  to  pay  for  one  of  these 
steam-engmes  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  an  addition  to  his  outlay, 
because  by  the  use  of  it  he  would  save 
in  his  other  expenses  the  equivalent  of 
what  it  cost  him :  without  it  he  could 
not  do  the  same  quantity  of  work, 
unless  at  an  additional  expense  equjol 
to  the  rent.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  land.  The  real  expenses  of  pro- 
duction are  those  incurred  on  the 
worst  land,  or  by  the  capital  employed 
in  the  least  favourable  circumstances. 
This  land  or  capital  pays,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  rent:  but  the  expenses  to 
which  it  is  subject,  cause  all  other  land 
or  agricultural  capital  to  be  subjected 
to  an  equivalent  expense  in  the  form 
of  rent.  Whoever  does  pay  rent,  gets 
back  its  fiill  value  in  extra  advantages, 
and  the  rent  which  he  pays  doea 
not  place  him  in  a  worse  position 
than,  but  only  in  the  same  position  as, 
his  fellow-producer  who  pays  no  renl^ 
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bnt  wliose  instrnment  is  one  of  inferior 
efficiency. 

We  have  now  completed  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  laws  which  regnlate  the 
distribution  of  the  produce  of  land, 
labour,  and  capital,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  discuss  those  laws  indepen- 
dently of  the  instrumentality  by  which 
in  a  civilized  society  the  distribution  is 
affected ;  the  machinery  of  Exchange 


and  Price.  The  more  complete  eluci- 
dation and  final  confirmation  of  the 
laws  which  we  have  laid  down,  and  the 
deduction  of  their  most  important  con- 
sequences, must  be  preceded  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  and  working  of 
that  machinery—- a  subject  so  extensive 
and  complicated  m  to  require  a  sepa 
rate  Book. 
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§  1.  Thb  enbject  on  whicli  we  are 
now  about  to  enter  fills  so  important 
and  conspicuous  a  position  in  political 
economy,  that  in  tne  apprehension  of 
some  thinkers  its  boundaries  confound 
themselves  with  those  of  the  science 
itself.  One  eminent  writer  has  pro- 
posed as  a  name  for  Political  Economy, 
"  Catallactics,"  or  the  science  of  ex- 
changes :  by  others  it  has  been  called 
the  Science  of  Values.  If  these  deno- 
minations had  appeared  to  me  logically 
correct,  I  must  have  placed  the  discus- 
rion  of  the  elementary  laws  of  value  at 
the  commencement  of  oar  enquiry, 
instead  of  postponing  it  to  the  Third 
Part;  and  the  possibility  of  so  long 
deferring  it  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof 
that  this  view  of  the  nature  of  Political 
Economy  is  too  confined.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  preceding  Books  we  have 
not  escaped  the  necessity  of  anticipat- 
ing some  small  portion  of  the  theory 
of  Value,  especially  as  to  the  value  of 
labour  and  of  land.  It  is  nevei'theless 
evident,  that  of  the  two  great  depart- 
ments of  Political  Economy,  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  and  its  distribution, 
the  consideration  of  Value  has  to  do 
with  the  latter  alone;  and  with  that 
only  so  far  as  competition,  and  not 
usage  or  custom,  is  the  distributing 
agency.^  The  conditions  and  laws  of 
Production  would  be  the  same  as  they 
are,  if  the  arrangements  of  society  did 
not  depend  on  exchange,  or  did  not 
admit  of  it.  Even  in  the  present 
system  of  industrial  life,  in  which  em- 
ployments are  minutely  subdivided, 
ana  all  concerned  in  production  de- 


pend for  their  remuneration  on  the 
price  of  a  particular  commodity,  ex- 
change is  not  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  distribution  of  the  produce,  no 
more  than  roads  and  carriages  are  the 
essential  laws  of  motion,  but  merely  a 

?art  of  the  machinery  for  effecting  it 
*o  confound  these  ideas,  seems  to  me 
not  only  a  logical,  but  a  practical 
blunder.  It  is  a  case  of  the  error  too 
common  in  political  economy,  of  not 
distinguishing  between  necessities 
arising  from  the  nature  of  things,  and 
those  created  by  social  arrangements : 
an  error,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  at  all 
times  prodacing  two  opposite  mischiefs ; 
on  the  one  hand,  causing  political 
economists  to  class  the  merely  tem- 
porary truths  of  their  subject  among 
its  permanent  and  universal  laws ;  and 
on  the  other,  leading  many  persons  to 
mistake  the  permanent  laws  of  Pro- 
duction (such  as  those  on  which  the 
necessity  is  grounded  of  restraining 
population)  for  temporary  accidents 
arising  from  the  existing  constitution 
of  society — which  those  who  would 
frame  a  new  system  of  social  arrange- 
ments, are  at  liberty  to  disregard. 

In  a  state  of  society,  howeyer,  in 
which  the  industrial  system  is  entirely 
founded  on  purchase  and  sale,  each 
individual  for  the  most  part,  living 
not  on  things  in  the  production  cl 
which  he  himself  bears  a  part,  but  on 
things  obtained  by  a  double  exchange, 
a  sale  followed  by  a  purchase — the 
question  of  Value  is  fundamental. 
Almost  every  speculation  respecting 
the  economical  interests  of  a  society 
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thus  constituted,  implies  some  theory 
of  Value :  the  smallest  error  on  that 
subject  infects  with  corrcspondine 
error  all  our  other  conclusions;  ana 
anjrthing  vague  or  misty  in  our  con- 
ception of  it,  creates  confusion  and 
•'incertainty  in  everything  else.  Hap- 
pily, there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of 
Value  which  remains  for  the  present  or 
any  future  writer  to  clear  up ;  tho 
theory  of  the  subject  is  complete :  the 
only  difiBculty  to  be  overcome  is  that 
of  so  stating  it  as  to  solve  by  anticipa- 
tion the  chief  perplexities  which  occur 
in  applying  it :  and  to  do  this,  some 
minuteness  of  exposition,  and  consider- 
able demands  on  the  patience  of  the 
reader,  are  unavoidable.  He  will  be 
amply  repaid,  however,  (if  a  stranger  to 
these  in(^uiries)  by  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  a  thorough  understanding 
of  this  subject  will  enable  him  to 
fathom  most  of  the  remaining  ques- 
tions of  political  economy. 

§  2.  We  must  begin  b^  settling  our 
phraseology.  Adam  Smith,  in  a  pas- 
sage often  quoted,  has  touched  upon 
the  most  obvious  ambiguity  of  the 
word  value ;  which,  in  one  of  its  senses, 
signifies  usefulness,  in  another,  power 
of  purchasing ;  in  his  own  language, 
value  in  use,  and  value  in  exchange.  But 
(as  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  remarked)  in 
illustrating  this  double  meaning,  Adam 
Smith  has  himself  fallen  into  another 
ambigoify.  Things  (he  says)  which 
have  the  greatest  value  in  use  have 
often  Httle  or  no  value  in  exchange; 
which  is  true,  since  that  which  can  be 
obtained  without  labour  or  sacrifice 
will  command  no  price,  however  useful 
or  needful  it  may  oe.  Bat  he  proceeds 
to  add,  that  things  which  have  the 
greatest  value  in  exchange,  as  a  dia- 
mond for  example,  may  nave  little  or 
no  value  in  use.  This  is  employing 
the  word  use,  not  in  the  wenae  in  which 
political  economy  is  concerned  with  it, 
but  in  that  other  sense  in  which  nse  is 
opposed  to  pleasure.  Political  econoiny 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  comparative 
estimmtioB  of  difierent  uses  in  tne  judg' 
ment  of  ajpfailosopheT  or  of  a  moralist. 
The  os^  ofa  thioj?,  in  pofiticalecotuwiyy 
■Kans  its  capaofty  to  satisfy  a  desire^ 


or  serve  a  purpose.  iMnmomls  h<\\o 
this  capacitv  in  a  high  dogroo,  ami 
unless  tliey  had  it,  would  nv)t  Iwur  any 
price.  Value  in  use,  or  as  Mr.  Do 
Quincey  calls  it,  teleologto  value,  is 
the  extreme  limit  of  vnluo  in  oxclmngo. 
Tho  exchange  value  of  a  tiling  nmy 
fall  short,  to  any  amount,  of  its  value 
in  use  ;  but  that  it  can  over  oxcood 
the  value  in  use,  implies  a  oontradio- 
tion;  it  supposes  that  persons  will 
give,  to  possess  a  thing,  mote  than 
tno  utmost  value  which  tlioy  tlioni- 
solves  put  upon  it,  as  a  moans  of  grati- 
fying their  inclinations. 

Tne  word  Value,  when  used  without 
adjunct,  always  moans,  in  political 
economy,  valuo  in  exchange ;  or  as  it 
has  been  called  by  Adam  Smith  and 
his  successors,  exchangeable  valuo,  a 
phrase  which  no  amount  of  authority 
that  can  be  quoted  for  it  can  make 
other  than  bad  English.  Mr.  De 
Quincey  substitutes  the  term  Exchange 
Value,  which  is  unexceptionable. 

Exchange  value  requires  to  be  dii« 
tinguished  from  Price.  The  wordl 
Value  and  Price  wore  used  as  synony- 
mous by  the  early  political  economists, 
and  are  not  always  discriminated  even 
by  Ricardo.  But  the  most  accurate 
modem  writers^  to  avoid  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  two  good  scientifio 
terms  on  a  single  idea,  have  employed 
Price  to  express  tho  value  of  a  thing 
in  relation  to  money ;  the  quantity  of 
money  for  which  it  will  exchange.  Br 
the  price  of  a  thing,  therefore,  we  shall 
henceforth  understand  its  value  In 
money;  by  the  valae,  or  exchange 
value  of  a  thing,  its  general  power  cf 
purchafnng;  the  command  which  its 
possession  ^?es  over  pnrchaseable 
commodities  in  general 

I  3.  Bot  here  a  frefih  demand  tttt 
ezpUnation  presents  itself.  What  is 
meant  by  command  over  c4imm(A\iten 
in  general?  The  same  thing  exohafige* 
for  a  great  quantity  of  some  commo- 
dities, and  iw  a  very  small  f|tiantf  ty  of 
others.  A  snit  of  ck/thes  exohafigi!^ 
for  a  great  quantity  of  hread,  arrd  for  a 
very  small  qnantitr  (A  wtitStmn  wUiMn, 
The  value  of  a  tmi»g  m  exoharrge  tof 
•OBoe  eofmn^Hles  ma/  Uf  n§^g«  k/t 
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others  fallmg.  A  coat  may  exchange 
for  less  bread  this  jear  than  last,  if  the 
harvest  has  been  bad,  but  for  more 
glass  or  iron,  if  a  tax  has  been  taken 
off  those  commodities,  or  an  improve- 
ment made  in  their  manufacture.  Has 
the  value  of  the  coat,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, fallen  or  risen  ?  It  is  im- 
possible to  saj :  all  that  can  be  said 
16,  that  it  has  fallen  in  relation  to  one 
thing,  and  risen  in  respect  to  another. 
But  there  is  another  case,  in  which  no 
one  would  have  any  hesitation  in 
saying  what  sort  of  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  the  coat :  namelj, 
if  the  cause  in  which  the  disturbance 
of  exchange  values  originated,  was 
something  directly  affecting  the  coat 
itself,  and  not  tbe  bread,  or  the  glass. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  inven- 
tion had  been  made  in  machinery,  by 
which  broadcloth  could  be  woven  at 
half  the  former  cost.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  lower  the  value  of  a 
coat,  and  if  lowered  by  this  cause,  it 
would  be  lowered  not  in  relation  to 
bread  only  or  to  glass  only,  but  to  aU 
purchaseable  things,  except  such  as 
happened  to  be  affected  at  the  very 
time  by  a  similar  depressing  cause. 
"NVe  should  therefore  say,  that  there 
had  been  a  fall  in  the  exchange 
value  or  general  purchasing  power 
of  a  coat.  The  idea  of  general  ex- 
change value  originates  in  the  fact, 
that  there  really  are  causes  which 
tend  to  alter  the  value  of  a  thing  in 
exchange  for  things  generally,  that 
is,  for  all  things  which  are  not  them- 
selves acted  upon  by  causes  of  similar 
tendency. 

^  In  considering  exchange  value  scien- 
tifically, it  is  expedient  to  abstract 
from  it  all  causes  except  those  which 
originate  in  the  very  commodity  under 
consideration.  Those  which  originate 
in  the  commodities  with  which  we 
compare  it,  affect  its  value  in  relation 
to  those  commodities ;  but  those  which 
originate  in  itself,  affect  its  value  in 
relation  to  all  commodities.  In  order 
the  more  completely  to  confine  our 
attention  to  these  last,  it  is  convenient 
to  assume  that  all  commodities  but 
the  one  in  (Question  remain  invariable 
in  their  relative  values.    When  we  are 


considering  the  caosei  which  raise  or 
lower  the  value  of  com,  we  suppose 
that  woollens,  silks,  cutlery,  sugar, 
timber,  &c.,  while  varying  in  their 
power  of  purchasing  com,  remain 
constant  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  exchange  for  one  another.  On 
this  assumption,  any  one  of  them  may 
be  taken  as  a  representative  of  all  the 
rest :  since  in  whatever  manner  com 
varies  in  value  with  respect  to  anyone 
commodity,  it  varies  in  the  same 
maimer  and  degree  with  respect  to 
every  other ;  and  the  upward  or  down- 
ward movement  of  its  yelvn  estimated 
in  some  one  thing,  is  aU  that  needs  be 
considered.  Its  money  value,  there- 
fore, or  price,  will  represent  as  well  as 
anything  else  its  general  exchange 
value,  or  purchasing  power :  and  from 
an  obvious  convenience,  will  often  be 
employed  by  us  in  that  representative 
character;  with  the  proviso  that  money 
itself  do  not  vary  m  its  general  pur- 
chasing power,  l^t  that  the  prices  oi" 
all  things,  other  than  that  which  we 
happen  to  be  considering,  remain  un- 
altered. 

§  4.  The  distinction  between  Value 
and  Price,  as  we  have  now  defined 
them,  is  so  obvious,  as  scarcely  to  seem 
in  need  of  any  illustration.  But  in 
political  economy  the  greatest  errors 
arise  from  overlooking  the  most  obvious 
troths.  Simple  as  this  distinction  is, 
it  has  consequences  with  which  a  reader 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  would 
do  well  to  begin  earl;^  by  making  him- 
self thoroughly  familiar.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  principal.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of 
prices.  All  commodities  may  rise  in 
their  money  price.  But  there  cannot 
be  a  general  rise  of  values.  It  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  A  can  only 
rise  in  value  by  exchanging  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  B  and  C ;  m  which 
case  these  must  exchange  for  a  smaller 
quantity  of  A.  All  things  cannot  rise 
relatively  to  one  another.  If  one-half 
of  the  commodities  in  the  market  rise 
in  exchange  value,  the  very  terms  imply 
a  fall  of  the  other  half;  and  recipi-ocally, 
the  fall  implies  a  rise.  Things  which 
are  exchanged  for  one  another  can  no 
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more  all  fall,  or  all  rise,  than  a  dozen 
runners  can  each  outrun  all  the  rest, 
or   a   hundred  trees  all  overtop  one 
another.    Simple  as  this  truth  is,  we 
shall  presently  see  that  it  is  lost  sight 
of  in  some  of   the    most  accredited 
doctrines  hoth  of  theorists  and  of  what 
are  called  practical  men.    And  as  a 
first  specimen,  we  may  instance  the 
great^  importance  attacned  in  the  ima- 
gination  of  most  people  to  a  rise  or  fall 
of  general  prices.    Because  when  the 
price  of  any  one  commodity  rises,  the 
circumstance  usually  indicates  a  rise 
of  its  value,  people  have  an  indistinct 
feeling  when  all  prices  rise,  as  if  all 
things    simultaneously  had  risen   in 
value,  and  all  the  possessors  had  be- 
come enriched.  That  the  money  prices 
of  all  things  fehould  rise  or  fall,  pro- 
vided they  all  rise  or  fall  equally,  is,  in 
itself,  and   apart  from  existing  con- 
tracts, of  no  consequence.    It  affects 
nobody's  wages,  profits,  or  rent.  Every 
one  gets  more  money  in  the  one  case 
and  less  in  the  other ;  but  of  all  that 
is  to  be  bought  with  money  they  get 
neither  more  nor  less  than  before.    It 
makes  no  other  difference  than  that  of 
using  more  or  fewer  counters  to  reckon 
by.    The  only  thing  which  in  this  case 
is  really  altered  in  value,  is  money ; 
and  the  only  persons  who  either  gain 
or  lose  are  the  holders  of  money,  or 
those  who  have  to  receive  or  to  pay 
fixed  sums  of  it.    There  is  a  difference 
to  annuitants  and  to  creditors  the  one 
way,  and  to  those  who  are  burthened 
with  annuities,  or  with  debts,  the  con- 
trary way.    There  is  a  disturbance,  in 
short,  of  fixed  money  contracts ;  and 
this  is  an  evil,  whether  it  takes  place 
in  the  debtor's  favour  or  in  the  cre- 
ditor's.   But  as  to  future  transactions 
there  is  no  difference  to  any  one.    Let 
it  therefore  be  remembered  (and  occa- 
sions will  often  rise  of  calling  it  to 
mind)  that  a  general  rise  or  a  general 
fall  of  values  is  a  contradiction;  and 
that  a  general  rise  or  a  general  fall  of 
prices  IS  merely  tantamount   to   an 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  and 
is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  affects  existing 
contracts  for  receiving  and  paying  fixed 
pecuniary  amounts,  and  (it  must  be 


added)  as  it  affects  *he  interests  of  the 
producers  of  money. 

§  6.  Before  commencing  the  inquiry 
into  the  laws  of  value  and  price,  Ihave 
one  further  observation  to  make.  I 
must  give  warning,  once  for  all,  that 
the  cases  I  contemplate  are  those  in 
which  values  and  pnces  are  determined 
by  competition  alone.  In  so  far  only 
as  they  are  thus  determined,  can  they 
be  reduced  to  any  assignable  law.  The 
buyers  must  be  supposed  as  studious 
to  buy  cheap,  as  the  sellers  to  sell  dear. 
The  values  and  prices,  therefore,  to 
which  our  conclusions  apply,  are  mer- 
cantile values  and  prices ;  such  prices 
as  are  quoted  in  pnce-currents ;  prices 
in  the  wholesale  markets,  in  which 
buying  as  well  as  selling  is  a  matter  of 
business;  in  which  the  buyers  take 
pains  to  know,  and  generally  do  know, 
the  lowest  price  at  which  an  article  of 
a  given  quality  can  be  obtained ;  and 
in  which,  therefore,  the  axiom  is  true, 
that  there  cannot  be  for  the  same 
article,  of  the  same  quality,  two  prices 
in  the  same  market.  Our  propositions 
will  be  true  in  a  much  more  qualified 
sense,  of  retail  prices ;  the  prices  paid 
in  shops  for  articles  of  personal  con- 
sumption. For  such  things  there  often 
are  not  merely  two,  but  many  prices, 
in  different  shops,  or  even  in  the  same 
shop ;  habit  and  accident  having  as 
much  to  do  i»  ^e  matter  as  general 
causes.  Purchases  for  private  use, 
even  by  people  in  business,  are  not 
always  made  on  business  principles: 
the  feelings  which  come  into  play  in 
the  operation  of  getting,  and  in  that  of 
spending  their  income,  are  often  ex- 
tremely different.  Either  from  indo- 
lence, or  carelessness^  or  because  people 
think  it  fine  to  pay  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions, three-fourths  of  those  who  can 
afford  it  give  much  higher  prices  than 
necessary  for  the  things  they  consume ; 
while  the  poor  often  do  the  same  from 
ignorance  and  defect  of  judgment, 
want  of  time  for  searching  and  making 
inquiry,  and  not^  uofrequently  from 
coereion,  open  or  disguised.  For  these 
reasons,  retail  prices  do  not  follow  with 
all  the  regolantgr  whioh  might  be  ex- 
pected, tbe  Mtkn  of  thA  ^woaMk^^i^SL^ 
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dotcrmino  wliolesale  prices.  The  in- 
fluence of  those  causes  is  ultimately 
felt  in  the  retail  markets,  and  is  the 
real  source  of  such  variations  in  retail 
prices  as  are  of  a  general  and  per- 
manent character.  But  there  is  no 
regular  or  exact  coiTespondence.  Shoes 
of  equally  good  quality  are  sold  in 
different  shops  at  prices  which  differ 
considerably ;  and  the  price  of  leather 
may  fall  without  causmg  the  richer 
class  of  buyers  to  pay  less  for  shoes. 
Nevertheless,  shoes  do  sometimes  fall 
in  price ;  and  when  they  do,  the  cause 
is  always  some  such  general  circum- 
stance as  the  cheapening  of  leather : 
and  when  leather  is  cheapened,  even  if 
no    difference   shows    itself  in  shops 


frequented  by  rich  people,  the  artisan 
and  the  labourer  generally  get  their 
shoes  cheaper,  and  there  is  a  visible 
diminution  in  the  contract  prices  at 
which  shoes  are  delivered  for  the 
supplv  of  a  workhouse  or  of  a  regiment. 
In  all  reasoning  about  prices,  the  pro- 
viso must  be  understood,  "supposing 
all  parties  to  take  care  of  their  own 
interest."  Inattention  to  these  distinc- 
tions has  led  to  improper  applications 
of  the  abstract  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  still  oftener  to  an  undue 
discrediting  of  those  principles,  through 
their  being  compared  witn  a  different 
sort  of  facts  from  those  which  they 
contemplate,  or  which  can  fairly  be 
expected  to  accord  with  them. 
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OF  DEUAND  AND  SUPPLY,   IN  THEIK  RELATION  TO  VAI.TTB. 


§  1 .  That  a  thing  may  have  any 
value  in  exchange,  two  conditions  are 
necessary.  It  must  be  of  seme  use ; 
that  is  (as  already  explained)  it  must 
conduce  to  some  purpose,  satisfy  some 
desire.  No  one  will  pay  a  price,  or 
part  with  anything  which  serves  some 
of  his  purposes,  to  obtain  a  thing  which 
serves  none  of  them.  But,  secondly, 
the  thing  must  not  onlv  have  some 
utility,  there  must  also  oe  some  difiB- 
culty  in  its  attainment.  "  Any  article 
whatever,"  says  Mr.  De  Quincey,*  "  to 
obtain  that  artificial  sort  of  value 
which  is  meant  by  exchange  value,  must 
begin  by  offering  itself  as  a  means  to 
some  desirable  purpose  ;  and  secondly, 
even  though  possessing  incontestably 
this  preliminary  advantage,  it  will 
never  ascend  to  an  exchange  value  in 
cases  where  it  can  be  obtained  gra- 
tuitously and  without  effort ;  of  which 
7ast  terms  both  are  necessary  as  limi- 
tations. For  often  it  will  happen  that 
some  desirable  object  may  be  obtained 
gi'atuitously  ;  stoop,  and  you  gather  it 
at  your  feet ;  but  still,  because  the  con- 
tinued iteration  of  this  stooping  exacts 
•  Logic  ofFolitieal  Ecimomy,  p.  13, 


a  laborious  effort,  very  soon  it  is  found, 
that  to  gather  for  yourself  virtually  is 
not  gratuitous.  In  the  vast  forests  of 
the  Canadas,  at  intervals,  wild  straw- 
berries may  be  gratuitously  gathered 
by  shiploads :  yet  such  is  tne  exhaus- 
tion of  a  stooping  posture,  and  of  a 
labour  so  monotonous,  that  everybody 
is  soon  glad  to  resign  the  service  into 
mercenary  hands." 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, the  utility  of  a  thing  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  purchaser,  is  the  extreme 
limit  of  its  exchange  value:  higher 
the  value  cannot  ascend ;  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances are  required  to  raise  it  so 
high.  This  topic  is  happily  illustrated 
by  Mr.  De  Quincey.  "  Walk  into 
almost  any  possible  shop,  buy  the  first 
article  you  see :  what  will  determine 
its  price?  In  the  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  simply  the  element 
D — diflSculty  of  attainment.  The  other 
element  U,  or  intrinsic  utility,  will  be 
perfectly  inoperative.  Let  the  thing 
(measured  by  its  uses)  be,  for  your 
purposes,  worth  ten  guineas,  so  that 
you  would  rather  ^ve  ten  guineas 
than  lose  it ;    yet,  if  the  difficulty  of 
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producing  it  be  csdy  worth  one  guinea, 
one  guinea  is  the  price  which  it  will 
bear.  Bat  still  not  the  less,  though 
U  is  inoperative,  can  U  be  supposed 
absent  ?  By  no  possibility  ;  for,  if  it 
had  been  alwent,  assuredly  you  would 
not  have  bou^t  the  article  even  at 
the  lowest  price.  U  acts  upon  you, 
though  it  does  not  act  upon  toe  price. 
On  uie  other  hand,  in  the  hundredth 
case,  we  will  suppose  the  circumstances 
reversed ;  you  are  on  Lake  Superior  in 
a  steam-boat,  making  your  way  to  an 
unsettled  region  800  miles  a-head  of 
civilization,  and  consciously  with  no 
chance  at  all  of  purchasing  any  luxury 
iirhatsoever,  little  luxury  or  big  luxury, 
for  the  space  of  ten  years  to  come. 
One  fellow-passenger,  whom  you  will 
part  with  before  sunset,  has  a  powerfi  J 
musical  snuff-box ;  knowing  by  experi- 
ence the  power  of  such  a  toy  over  your 
own  feelings,  the  magic  witii  which  at 
times  it  lulls  your  agitations  of  mind, 
you  are  vehemently  desirous  to  pur- 
chase it.  Li  the  hour  of  leaving  Lon- 
don you  had  forgot  to  do  so ;  here  is  a 
final  chance.  But  the  owner,  aware  of 
^our  situation  not  less  than  yourself 
18  determined  to  operate  by  a  strain 
pushed  to  the  very  uttermost  upon  U, 
upon  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  article 
in  your  individual  estimate  for  your 
individual  purposes.  He  will  not  hear 
of  D  as  any  controlling  power  or 
mitigating  agency  in  the  case ;  and 
finally,  although  at  six  guineas  a-piece 
in  Ix>ndon  or  Paris  you  might  have 
loaded  a  waggon  with  such  boxes,  you 
nay  sixty  rather  than  lose  it  when  the 
last  knell  of  the  clock  has  sounded, 
which  summons  you  to  buy  now  or  to 
forfeit  for  ever.  Here,  as  before^  only 
one  element  is  operative  :  before  it  was 
D,  now  it  is  U.  But  after  all,  D  was 
not  absent,  though  inoperative.  The 
inertness  of  D  allowed  U  to  put  forth 
its  total  effect.  The  practical  com- 
pression of  D  being  withdrawn,  U 
springs  up  like  water  in  a  pump  when 
released  nt)m  the  pressure  of  air.  Yet 
Btill  that  D  was  present  to  your 
thoughts,  though  the  price  was  other- 
wise regulated,  is  evident;  both  be- 
cause U  and  D  must  coexist  in  order  to 
ibimd  any  case  of  exchange  value  what- 


ever, and  because  undeniably  you  take 
into  very  particular  consideration  this 
D,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  attainment 
(which  here  is  the  greatest  possible, 
viz.  an  impossibility)  before  you  con> 
sent  to  have  the  price  racked  up  to  U. 
The  special  D  has  vanished ;  but  it  is 
replaced  in  your  thoughts  by  an  uit- 
limited  D.  Undoubtedly  you  have 
submitted  to  U  in  extremity  as  the 
regulating  force  of  the  price ;  but  it 
was  under  a  sense  of  D  s  latent  pre- 
sence. Yet  D  is  so  far  firom  exerting 
any  positive  force,  that  the  retirement 
of  D  firom  all  agency  whatever  on  the 
price — this  it  is  which  creates  as  it 
were  a  perfect  vacuum,  and  through 
that  vacuum  U  rushes  up  to  its  highest 
and  ultimate  gradation. 

This  case,  in  which  the  value  is 
wholly  regulated  by  the  necessities  or 
desires  of  the  purchaser,  is  the  case  of 
strict  and  absolute  monopoly;  in 
which,  the  article  desired  being  only 
obtainable  from  one  person,  he  can 
exact  any  equivalent,  short  of  the 
point  at  which  no  purchaser  could 
be  found.  But  it  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence,  even  of  complete  mono- 
poly, that  the  value  should  be  forced 
up  to  this  ultimate  limit:  as  will  be 
seen  when  we  have  considered  the  la^ 
of  value  in  so  far  as  depending  on  the 
other  element,  difficulty  of  attainment. 

§  2.  The  difficulty  of  attainment 
which  determines  value,  is  not  always 
the  same  kind  of  difficulty.  It  somo- 
times  consists  in  an  absolute  limita- 
tion of  the  supply.  There  are  things 
of  which  it  is  pnysically  impossible  to 
increase  the  quantity  beyond  certain 
narrow  limits.  Such  are  those  wines 
which  can  be  grown  only  in  peculiar 
circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and 
exposure.  Such  also  are  ancient 
sculptures ;  pictures  by  old  masters ; 
rare  books  or  coins,  or  other  articles  ol 
antiquarian  curiosity.  Among  such 
may  also  be  reckoned  houses  and 
building-ground,  in  a  town  of  definita 
extent  (such  as  Venice,  or  any  fortifioil 
town  where  fortifications  are  necessary 
to  security);  the  most  desirable  sites 
in  any  town  whatever;  houses  and 
parks  peculiarly  favoured  by  natural 
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beauty,  in  places  where  that  advantage 
is  nncommon.  Potentially,  all  land 
whatever  is  a  commodity  oi  this  class ; 
and  might  be  practically  so,  in  coun- 
tries fiilly  occupied  and  cultivated. 

But  there  is  another  category,  (em- 
bracing the  majority  of  all  things  that 
arc  bought  and  sold,)  in  which  the 
obstacle  to  attainment  consists  only  in 
the  labour  and  expense  requisite  to 
produce  the  commodity.  Without  a 
certain  labour  and  expense  it  cannot 
be  had :  but  when  any  one  is  willing 
to  incur  these,  there  needs  be  no  limit 
to  the  multipUcation  of  the  product. 
If  there  were  labourers  enongh  and 
machinery  enough,  cottons,  woollens, 
or  linens  mieht  be  produced  by  thou- 
sands of  yards  for  every  single  yard 
now  manufactured.  There  would  be  a 
point,  no  doubt,  where  further  increase 
would  be  stopped  by  the  incapacity  of 
the  earth  to  aflford  more  of  the  ma- 
terial. But  there  is  no  need,  for  any 
purpose  of  political  economy,  to  con- 
template a  time  when  this  ideal  limit 
could  become  a  practical  one. 

There  is  a  third  case,  intermediate 
between  the  two  preceding,  and  rather 
more  complex,  which  I  shall  at  present 
merely  indicate,  but  the  importance  of 
which  in  political  economy  is  extremely 
great.  There  are  commodities  which 
can  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent by  labour  and  expenditure,  but 
not  by  a  fixed  amount  of  labour  and 
expenditure.  Only  a  limited  quantity 
can  be  produced  at  a  given  cost;  if 
more  is  wanted,  it  must  be  produced  at 
a  greater  cost.  To  this  class,  as  has 
been  often  repeated,  agricultural  pro- 
duce belongs ;  and  generally  all  the 
rude  produce  of  the  earth;  and  this 
peculiarity  is  a  source  of  very  import- 
ant consequences ;  one  of  which  is  the 
necessity  of  a  limit  to  population ;  and 
another,  the  payment  of  rent. 

§  3.  These  being  the  three  classes, 
in  one  or  other  or  which  all  things 
that  are  bought  and  sold  must  take 
their  place,  we  shall  consider  them  in 
their  order.  And  first,  of  things  abso- 
lutely limited  in  quantity,  such  as 
ancient  sculptures  or  pictures. 

Of  such  tnings  it  is  commonly  said, 


that  their  value  depends  upon  their 
scarcity:  but  the  ezpresfdon  is  not 
sufficiently  definite  to  serve  our  pur- 
pose. Others  say,  with  someiniat 
greater  precision,  that  the  vahie  de- 
pends on  the  demand  and  the  supply. 
But  even  this  statement  requires  much 
explanation,  to  make  it  a  clear  expo- 
nent of  the  relation  between  the  valne 
of  a  thing,  and  the  causes  of  which 
that  value  is  an  efiect. 

The  supply  of  a  commodity  is  an 
intelligible  expression :  it  means  the 
quantity  offered  for  sale ;  the  quantity 
tnat  is  to  be  had,  at  a  given  tune  and 
place,  by  those  who  wish  to  purchase 
it.  But  what  is  meant  by  the  de- 
mand ?  Not  the  mere  desire  for  the 
commodity.  A  beggar  may  desire  a 
diamond;  but  his  desire,  however 
great,  wiU  have  no  influence  on  the 
price.  Writers  have  therefore  given  a 
more  limited  sense  to  demand,  and 
have  defined  it,  the  wish  to  possess, 
combined  with  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing. To  distingmsh  demand  in 
this  technical  sense,  fix)m  the  demand 
which  is  synonymous  with  desire,  they 
call  the  former  effecbwl  demand.* 
After  this  explanation,  it  is  usually 
supposed  that  there  remains  no  further 
difficulty,  and  that  the  value  depends 
upon  the  ratio  between  the  effectual 
demand,  as  thus  defined,  and  the 
sum)ly. 

These  phrases,  however,  fail  to 
satisfy  any  one  who  requires  clear 
ideas,  and  a  perfectly  precise  expres- 
sion of  them.  Some  confusion  must 
always  attach  to  a  phrase  so  inappro- 
priate as  that  of  a  ratio  between  two 
things  not  of  the  same  denomination. 
What  ratio  can  there  be  between  a 
quantity  and  a  desire,  or  even  a  desire 
combined  with  a  power?  A  ratio 
between  demand  and  supply  is  only 
intelligible  if  by  demand  we  mean 
the  quantity  demanded,  and  if   the 

*  Adam  Smith,  who  Introduced  the  ex- 
pression **  effectual  demand,"  employed  it  to 
denote  the  demand  of  those  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  give  for  the  commodity  what  he 
calls  its  natural  price,  that  is,  the  price 
which  will  enable  it  to  be  permanently  pro- 
duced and  brought  to  market. —  See  his 
chapter  on  Natural  and  Market  Pric« 
(book  i.  ch.  7r) 
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ratio  intenaed  is  that  between  the 
quantity  demanded  and  the  quantity 
supplied.  But  again,  the  quantity 
demanded  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  eyen 
at  the  same  time  and  place ;  it  yaries 
according  to  the  yalue :  if  the  thing  is 
cheap,  there  is  usually  a  demand  for 
more  of  it  than  when  it  is  dear.  The 
demand,  therefore,  partly  depends  on 
the  yalue.  But  it  was  before  laid 
down  that  the  yalue  depends  on  the 
demand.  From  this  contradiction  how 
shall  we  extricate  ourselves?  How 
solve  the  paradox,  of  two  things,  each 
depending  upon  the  other? 

Thou^n  the  solution  of  these  diffi- 
culties 18  obvious  enough,  the  diffi- 
culties themselves  are  not  fanciful ;  and 
I  bring  them  forward  thus  prominently, 
because  I  am  certain  that  they  od- 
Bcurely  haunt  every  inquirer  linto  the 
subject  who  has  not  openly  faced  and 
distinctly  realized  them.  Undoubt- 
edly the  true  solution  must  have  been 
frequently  given,  though  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  any  one  who  had  given  it 
before  myself,  except  the  eminently 
clear  thinker  and  skilful  expositor, 
J.  B.  Say.  I  should  have  imagined, 
however,  that  it  must  be  familiar  to  all 
political  economists,  if  the  writings  of 
several  did  not  give  evidence  of  some 
want  of  clearness  on  the  point,  and  if 
the  instance  of  Mr.  De  Quincey  did 
not  prove  that  the  complete  non- 
recognition  and  implied  demal  of  it  are 
compatible  with  great  intellectual  in- 
genuity, and  close  intimacy  with  the 
subject  matter. 

§  4.  Meaning,  by  the  word  demand, 
the  quantity  demanded,  and  remember- 
ing that  tnis  is  not  a  fixed  quantity, 
but  in  general  varies  according  to  the 
yalue,  let  us  suppose  that  the  demand 
at  some  particular  time  exceeds  the 
supply,  that  is,  there  are  persons  ready 
to  buy,  at  the  market  value,  a  greater 
quantity  than  is  ofiered  for  sale.  Com- 
petition takes  place  on  the  side  of  the 
Duyers,  and  the  value  rises:  but  how 
much  ?  In  the  ratio  (some  may  sup- 
pose) of  the  deficiency:  if  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply  by  one-third,  the 
value  rises  one-third.  By  no  means : 
for  when  the  value  has  risen  one-third, 


the  demand  may  still  exceed  the  sup- 
ply ;  there  may,  even  at  that  higher 
value,  be  a  greater  quantity  wanted 
than  is  to  be  had ;  and  the  competi- 
tion of  buyers  may  still  continue,  it 
the  article  is  a  necessary  of  life,  which, 
rather  than  resign,  people  are  willing 
to  pay  for  at  any  price,  a  deficiency  of 
one-third  may  raise  the  price  to  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple.*  Or,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  competition  may  cease  before 
the  value  has  risen  in  even  the  pro- 
portion of  the  deficiency.  A  rise, 
short  of  one-third,  may  place  the  article 
beyond  the  means,  or  beyond  the  in- 
clinations, of  purchasers  to  the  full 
amount.  At  what  point,  then,  will 
the  rise  be  arrested?  At  the  point, 
whatever  it  be,  which  equalizes  the 
demand  and  the  supply:  at  the  price 
which  cuts  ofif  the  extra  third  from  the 
demand,  or  brings  forward  additional 
sellers  sufficient  to  supply  it.  When, 
in  either  of  these  ways,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  both,  the  demand  becomes 
equal  and  no  more  than  equal  to  the 
supply,  the  rise  of  value  will  stop. 

The  converse  case  is  equally  simple. 
Instead  of  a  demand  beyond  the  sup- 
ply, let  us  suppose  a  supply  exceeding 
the  demand.  The  competition  wiu 
now  be  on  the  side  of  the  sellers :  the 
extra  quantity  can  only  find  a  market 
by  calling  forth  an  additional  demand 
equal  to^itsel£  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  cheapness  ;  the  value 
falls,  and  brings  the  article  within  the 
reach  of  more  numerous  customers,  or 
induces  those  who  were  already  con- 
sumers to  make  increased  purchases. 
The  fall  of  value  required  to  re-estab- 
lish equality,  is  difierent  in  different 
cases.  The  kinds  of  things  in  which 
it  is  commonly  greatest  are  at  the  two 
extremities    of   the    scale;    absolute 

*  '*  The  price  of  com  in  this  country  has 
xiaen  fi:*om  100  to  200  per  cent  and  upwards^ 
when  the  utmost  computed  deficiency  of  the 
crops  has  not  been  more  than  between  one- 
sixth  and  one-third  below  an  average,  and 
when  that  deficiency  has  been  relieved  by 
foreign  supplies.  If  there  should  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  crops  amounting  to  one-third, 
without  any  surplus  from  a  former  year,  and 
without  any  chance  of  relief  by  importation, 
the  price  might  rise  tve,  six,  or  even  ten- 
fbld.*'— Tooke*!  JEGMofy  ^  JPrioM  vol.  L 
pp.  13—5. 
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necessaries, *or  those  peculiar  luxuries, 
the  taste  for  which  is  confined  to  a 
small  class.  In  the  case  of  food,  as 
those  who  have  already  enough  do  not 
require  more  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness, hut  rather  expend  in  other  things 
what  they  save  in  food,  the  increased 
consumption  occasioned  hy  cheapness, 
carries  off,  as  experience  snows,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  extra  supply  caused 
by  an  abundant  harvest  ;*  and  the  fall 
is  practically  arrested  only  when  the 
farmers  withdraw  their  corn,  and  hold 
it  back  in  hopes  of  a  higher  price ;  or  by 
the  operations  of  ppeculators  who  buy 
com  when  it  is  cheap,  and  store  it  up 
to  be  broueht  out  when  more  urgently 
wanted.  Whether  the  demand  and 
supply  are  equalized  by  an  increased 
demand,  the  result  of  cheapness,  or  by 
withdrawing  a  part  of  the  supply, 
equalized  they  are  in  either  case. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  idea  of  a  ratiot 
as  between  demand  and  supply,  is  out 
of  place,  and  has  no  concern  in  the 
matter :  the  proper  mathematical  ana- 
logy is  that  of  an  equation.  Demand 
and  supply,  the  quantity  demanded 
and  the  quantity  supplied,  will  be  made 
tqual.  If  unequal  at  any  moment, 
competition  ec^ualizes  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  by  an 
adjustment  of  the  value.  If  the  de- 
mand increases,  the  value  rises  ;  if  the 
demand  diminishes,  the  value  falls: 
aguin,  if  the  supply  falls  off,  the  value 
rises ;  and  falls,  if  the  supply  is  in- 
creased. The  rise  or  the  fall  continues 
until  the  demand  and  supply  are  again 
eaual  to  one  another :  and  the  value 
which  a  commodity  will  bring  in  any 
market,  is  no  other  than  the  value 
which,  in  that  market,  gives  a  demand 
just  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  existing 
or  expected  supply. 

This,  then,  is  the  Law  of  Value, 
with  respect  to  all  commodities  not 
susceptible  of  being  multiplied  at  plna- 
Bure.  Such  commodities,  no  doubt, 
are  exceptions.  There  is  another  law 
for  that  much  larger  class  of  things, 
which  admit  of  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion. But  it  is  not  the  less  necessary 
to  conceive  distinctly  and  grasp  firmly 

*  Bee  Tooke,  and  the  Report  of  the  Agri- 
eultural  Committee  of  1821. 


the  theory  of  this  exceptional  casa 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  of  great  assistance  in  rendering  the 
more  common  case  intelligible.  And 
in  the  next  place,  the  principle  of  the 
exception  stretches  wider,  and  embraces 
more  cases,  than  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed. 

§  5.  There  are  but  few  commodides 
which  are  naturally  and  necessarily 
limited  in  supply.  But  any  commodity 
whatever  may  be  artificially  so.  Any 
commodity  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
monopoly:  like  tea,  in  this  country, 
up  to  1834 ;  tobacco  in  France,  opium 
in  British  India,  at  present.  The  price 
of  a  monopolized  commodity  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  arbitrary;  de- 
pending on  the  will  of  the  monopolist, 
and  limited  only  (as  in  Mr.  De  Quincey's 
case  of  the  musical  box  in  the  vrilds  of 
America)  by  the  buyer's  extreme  esti- 
mate of  its  worth  to  himself.  This  is 
in  one  sense  true,  but  forms  no  excep- 
tion, nevertheless,  to  the  dependence 
of  the  value  on  supply  and  demand. 
The  monopolist  can  fix  the  value  as 
high  as  he  pleases,  short  of  what  the 
consumer  eitner  could  not  or  would  not 
pay ;  but  he  can  only  do  so  by  limiting 
the  supply.  The  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany ohtained  a  monopoly  price  for 
the  produce  of  the  Spice  Inlands,  but 
to  do  so  they  were  obliged,  in  good 
seasons,  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the 
crop.  Had  they  persisted  in  selling 
all  that  they  produced,  they  must  have 
forced  a  market  by  reducipg  the  price, 
so  low,  perhaps,  that  they  would  have 
received  for  the  larger  quantity  a  less 
total  return  than  for  the  smaller :  at 
least  they  showed  that  such  was  their 
opinion  by  destroying  the  sui-plus. 
Even  on  Lake  Superior,  Mr.  De 
Quincey^s  huckster  could  not  have  sold 
his  box  for  sixty  guineas,  if  he  had 
possessed  two  musical  boxes  and  de* 
sired  to  sell  them  both,  b'upposing 
the  cost  price  of  each  to  be  six  guineas, 
he  woula  have  taken  seventy  for  the 
two  in  preference  to  sixty  for  one ;  that 
is,  although  his  monopoly  was  the 
closest  possible,  he  would  have  sold 
the  boxes  at  thirty-five  guineas  each, 
notwithstanding  that  sixty  was  uoi 
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beyond  the  buyer's  estimate  of  tbe 
article  for  his  purposes.  Monopoly 
value,  therefore,  does  not  depend  on  any 
peculiar  principle,  but  is  a  mere  variety 
of  the  ordinary  case  of  demand  and 
supply. 

Again,  though  there  are  few  commo- 
dities which  are  at  all  times  and  for 
ever  unsusceptible  of  increase  of  supply, 
any  commodity  whatever  may  be  tem- 
porarily so;  and  with  some  conmio- 
dities  this  is  habitually  the  case. 
Agricultural  produce,  for  example, 
cannot  be  increased  in  quantity  before 
the  next  harvest ;  the  quantity  of  com 
already  existing  in  the  world,  is  all 
that  can  be  had  for  sometimes  a  year 
to  come.  During  that  interval,  com 
is  practically  assimilated  to  things  of 
which  the  quantity  cannot  be  in- 
creased. In  the  case  of  most  commo- 
dities, it  requires  a  certain  time  to  in- 
crease their  quantity;  and  if  the 
demand  increases,  then  until  a  corre- 
sponding supply  can  be  brought  for- 
ward, that  IS,  until  the  supply  can 
accommodate  itself  to  the  demand,  the 
value  will  so  rise  as  to  accommodate 
the  demand  to  the  supply. 

There  is  another  case,  the  exact 
converse  of  this.  There  are  some 
articles  of  which  the  supply  may  be 
indefinitely  increased^but  cannot  be 
rapidly  diminished.  There  are  things 
80  durable  that  the  quantity  in  exist- 
ence is  at  all  times  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  annual  produce. 
Gold,  and  the  more  durable  metals, 
are  things  of  this  sort;  and  also 
houses.  The  supply  of  such  things 
might  be  at  once  diminished  by  de- 
stroying them;  but  to  do  this  could 
only  be  the  interest  of  the  possessor  if 
he  had  a  monopoly  of  the  article,  and 
could  repay  himseu  for  the  destruction 
of  a  part  by  the  increased  value  of  the 


remainder.  The  value,  therefore,  of 
such  things  may  continue  for  a  long 
time  so  low,  either  from  excess  of 
supply  or  falling  ofif  in  the  demand,  as 
to  put  a  complete  stop  to  further  pro- 
duction :  the  diminution  of  supply  by 
wearing  out  being  so  slow  a  process, 
that  a  long  time  is  requisite,  even 
under  a  total  suspension  of  production, 
to  restore  the  original  value.  During 
that  interval  the  value  will  be  regu- 
lated solely  by  supply  and  demand, 
and  will  rise  very  gradually  as  the 
existing  stock  wears  out,  nntil  there  is 
again  a  remunerating  value,  and  pro- 
duction resumes  its  course. 

Finally,  there  are  commodities  of 
which,  though  capable  of  being  in- 
creased or  diminisned  to  a  great,  and 
even  an  unlimited  extent,  the  value 
never  depends  upon  anything  but  de- 
mand and  supply.  This  is  the  case, 
in  particular,  with  the  commodity 
Labour:  of  the  value  of  which  we 
have  treated  copiously  in  the  preceding 
Book :  and  there  are  many  cases  be* 
sides,  in  which  we  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary to  call  in  this  principle  to  solve 
difficult  questions  of  exchange  value. 
This  will  be  particularly^  exemplified 
when  we  treat  of  International  Values ; 
that  is,  of  the  terms  of  interchange 
between  things  produced  in  different 
countries,  or,  to  speak  more  generally 
in  distant  places.  But  into  thoM 
questions  we  cannot  enter  until  we 
shall  have  examined  the  case  of  com- 
modities which  can  bo  incrcaftod  in 
quantity  indefinitely  and  at  ploaMiiro ; 
and  shall  have  determined  by  what 
law,  other  than  that  of  Demand  and 
Supply,  the  permanent  or  AV(irit(<e 
values  of  kucIi  commoditi(5N  aro  ni^it* 
lated.  This  we  shall  do  in  tho  mti 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


OF  COOT  OF  PRODUCnOH,   TK  ITS  BELATIOV  TO  TALUS. 


§  1.  When  the  prodnction  of  a 
commodity  is  the  effect  of  labonr  and 
expenditure,  whether  the  commodity 
IB  susceptible  of  unlimited  multiplica- 
tion or  not,  there  is  a  minimum  value 
which  is  the  essential  condition  of  its 
being  permanently  produced.  The 
value  at  any  particular  time  is  the 
result  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  is 
always  that  which  is  necessary  to 
create  a  market  for  the  existing  supply. 
But  unless  that  value  is  sufficient  to 
repay  the  Cost  of  Production,  and  to 
afford,  besides,  the  ordinary  expecta- 
tion of  profit,  the  commodity  will  not 
continue  to  be  produced.  Capitalists 
will  not  go  on  permanently  producing 
at  a  loss.  They  will  not  even  go  on 
producing  at  a  profit  less  than  they  can 
live  upon.  Persons  whose  capital  is 
already  embarked,  and  cannot  be  easily 
extricated,  will  persevere  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  profit,  and  have 
been  known  to  persevere  even  at  a 
loss,  in  hope  of  better  times.  But 
they  will  not  do  so  indefinitely,  or 
when  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
times  are  likely  to  improve.  No  new 
capital  will  be  investea  in  an  employ- 
ment, unless  there  be  an  expectation 
not  only  of  some  profit,  but  of  a  profit 
as  great  (regard  being  had  to  the  de- 
cree of  eligibilitv  of  the  employment 
m  other  respects;  as  can  be  hoped  for 
in  any  other  occupation  at  that  time 
and  place.  When  such  profit  is  evi- 
dently not  to  be  had-  if  people  do  not 
actually  withdraw  their  capital,  they 
at  least  abstain  from  replacing  it  when 
consumed.  The  cost  of  production, 
together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  may, 
therefore  be  called  the  necessary  price 
or  value,  of  all  things  made  by  labour 
and  capital.  Nobody  willingly  pro- 
duces m  the  prospect  of  loss.  Who- 
ever does  so,  does  it  under  a  miscalcu- 
lation, which  he  corrects  as  fast  as  he 
is  able. 

Wh«B  a  commodity  is  not  only  made 


by  labour  and  capital,  but  can  be  made 
by  them  in  indefinite  quantity,  this 
Necessary  Value,  the  TniniTnnTn  ^th 
which  the  producers  will  be  content,  is 
also,  if  competition  is  free  and  active^ 
the  maximum  which  they  can  expect 
If  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  such 
that  it  re^ys  the  cost  of  prodnction 
not  only  with  the  customary,  but  with 
a  higher  rate  of  profit,  capital  rushes 
to  share  in  this  extra  ^in,  and  by  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  the  article, 
reduces  its  value.  This  is  not  a  mere 
supposition  or  surmise,  but  a  fact 
familiar  to  those  conversant  with  com- 
mercial operations.  Whenever  a  new 
line  of  business  presents  itself  offering 
a  hope  of  unusual  profits,  and  when- 
ever any  established  trade  or  manu- 
facture is  believed  to  be  yielding  a 
greater  profit  than  customary,  there  is 
sure  to  be  in  a  short  time  so  large  a 
production  or  importation  of  the  com- 
modity, as  not  only  destroys  the  extra 
profit,  but  generally  goes  beyond  the 
mark,  and  sinks  the  value  as  much  too 
low  as  it  had  before  been  raised  too 
high ;  until  the  over-supply  is  corrected 
by  a  total  or  partial  suspension  of  ^- 
tner  production.  As  alreadv  inti- 
mated,* these  variations  m  the 
quantity  produced  do  not  presuppose 
or  require  that  any  person  snould 
change  his  employment.  Those  whose 
business  is  thriving,  increase  their  pro- 
duce by  availing  themselves  more 
largely  of  their  credit,  while  those  who 
are  not  making  the  ordinary  profit, 
restrict  their  operations,  and  (in  manu- 
facturing phrase)  work  short  time.  In 
this  mode  is  surely  and  speedily  effected 
the  equalization,  not  of  profits  perhaps, 
but  of  the  expectations  of  profit,  in 
different  occupations. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  things  tend  to 
exchange  for  one  another  at  such  values 
as  will  enable  each  producer  to  be  re- 
paid the  cost  of  production  with  tht 
*  Snpra,  p.  249, 
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ordinary  profit ;  in  other  words,  such 
as  will  give  to  all  producers  the  same 
rate  of  profit  on  their  outlay.  But  in 
order  that  the  profit  may  be  equal 
where  the  outlay,  that  is,  the  cost  of 
production,  ,is  equal,  things  must  on 
the  average  exchange  for  one  another 
in  the  ratio  of  their  cost  of  production ; 
tilings  of  which  the  cost  oi  production 
is  the  same,  must  be  of  the  same  value. 
For  only  thus  will  an  equal  outlay 
yield  an  equal  return,  u  a  farmer 
with  a  capital  equal  to  1000  quarters 
of  com,  can  produce  1200  quarters, 
yielding  him  a  profit  of  20  per  cent ; 
whatever  else  can  be  produced  in  the 
same  time  by  a  capital  of  1000  quar- 
ters, must  be  worth,  tliat  is,  must  ex- 
change for,  1200  quarters,  otherwise 
the  producer  would  gain  either  more 
or  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Adam  Smith  and  Kicardo  have 
called  that  value  of  a  thing  which  is 
proportional  to  its  cost  of  production, 
its  Natural  Value  (or  its  Natural 
Price).  They  meant  by  this,  the  point 
about  which  thd  value  oscillates,  and 
to  which  it  always  tends  to  return ;  the 
centre  value,  towards  which,  as  Adam 
Smith  expresses  it,  the  market  value 
of  a  thing  is  constantly  gravitating ; 
and  any  deviation  from  which  is  but  a 
temporaiT  irregularity,  which,  the 
moment  it  exists,  sets  forces  in  motion 
tending  to  correct  it.  On  an  average 
of  years  sufficient  to  enable  the  oscil- 
lations on  one  side  of  the  central  line 
to  be  compensated  bv  those  on  the 
other,  the  market  value  agrees  with 
the  natural  value ;  but  it  veiy  seldom 
coincides  exactlywith  it  at  any  par- 
ticular time.  The  sea  everywhere 
tends  to  a  level ;  but  it  never  is  at  an 
exact  level ;  its  surface  is  always  ruf- 
fled by  waves,  and  often  agitated  by 
storms.  It  is  enough  that  no  point,  at 
least  in  the  open  sea,  is  permanently 
higher  than  another.  Each  place,  is 
alternately  elevated  and  depressetd; 
but  the  ocean  preserves  its  level. 

§  2.  The  latent  influence  by  which 
the  values  of  things  are  made  to  con- 
form in  the  long  run  to  the  cost  of 
production,  is  the  variation  that  would 
otherwise  take  plaoe  in  the  supply  of 


the  commodity.    The  supply  would  be 
increased  if  the  thing  continued  to  sell 
above  the  ratio  of  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  would  be    diminished  if  it 
feU  below  that  ratio.    But  we  must  not 
therefore  suppose  it  to  be  necessary 
that  the^  supply  should   actuaUy   be 
either  diminished  or  increased.    Sup- 
pose that  the  cost  of  production  of  a 
thing  is  cheapened  by  some  mecha^ 
nical  invention,  or  increased  by  a  tax. 
The  value  of  a  thing  would  in  a  little 
time,  if  not  immediately,  fall  in  the 
one  case,  and  rise  in  the  other ;  and  it 
would  do  so,  because  if  it  did  not,  the 
supply  would  in  the  one  case  be  in- 
creased, until  the  price  fell,  in  the  other 
diminisbed,  until  it   rose.      For   this 
reason,  and  from  the  erroneous  notion 
that  value  depends  on  the  proportion 
between  the  demand  and  the  supply, 
many  persons  suppose  that  this  pro- 
portion must  be  altered  whenever  there 
IS  any  change  in  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity;  that  the  value    cannot    fall 
through  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of 
production,  unless  the  supply  is  perma- 
nently increased ;  nor  rise,  unless  the 
supply  is  permanently  diminished.  But 
this  is  not  the  fact :  there  is  no  need 
that  there  should  be  any  actual  altera- 
tion of  supply ;  and  when  there  is,  the 
alteration,  if  permanent,  is   not   the 
cause  but  the  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tion in  value.    If,  mdeed,  the  supply 
could  not  be  increased,  no  diminution 
in  the  cost  of  production  would  lower 
the  value :  but  there  is  by  no  means 
any  necessity  that  it  ihould.     The 
mere    possibility  often   suffices ;    the 
dealers  are  aware  of  what  would  hap- 
pen, and    their  ^  mutual   competition 
makes  them  anticipate  the  result  by 
lowering  the  price.     Whether   there 
will  be  a  greater  permanent  supply^  of 
the    commodity,  after   its  production 
has  been  cheapened,  depends  on  quite 
another  question,  namely,  on  whether 
a  greater  quantity  is.waijted  at  the 
reduced   value.      Most  ^commonly   a 
greater  quantity  is  w^ifted,  but  not 
necessarily.       "A   ijian,"    says    Mr. 
De  Quincey,*  "  buys  an  article  of  in- 
stant applicability/to  his  own  purposes 
the  more  readily  fW  the  more  laigely 
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as  it  happens  to  be  cheaper.  Silk 
han(ULercmef8  having  fallen  to  half- 
price,  he  will  buy,  perhaps,  in  three- 
fold quantity ;  but  ho  does  not  buy 
more  steam-engines  because  the  price 
is  lowered.  His  demand  for  steam- 
engines  is  almost  always  predetermined 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  situation. 
So  far  as  he  considers  the  cost  at  all, 
it  is  much  more  the  cost  of  working 
this  engine  than  the  cost  upon  its 
purchase.  But  there  are  many  articles 
for  which  the  market  is  absolutely 
and  merely  limited  by  a  pre-existing 
system,  to  which  those  articles  are 
attached  as  subordinate  parts  or  mem- 
bers. How  could  we  force  the  dials  or 
faces  of  timepieces  by  artificial  cheap- 
ness to  sell  more  plentifully  than  the 
inner  works  or  movements  of  such 
timepieces  ?  Could  the  sale  of 
wine-vaults  be  increased  without  in- 
creasing the  sale  of  wine?  Or  the 
tools  of  shipwrights  find  an  enlarged 
market  whust  shipbuilding  was  sta- 
tionary? ....  Oflfer  to  a  town  of 
3000  inhabitants  a  stock  of  hearses, 
no  cheapness  will  tempt  that  town  into 
buying  more  than  one.  Offer  a  stock  of 
yachts,  the  chief  cost  lies  in  manning, 
victualling,  repairing;  no  diminution 
upon  the  mere  price  to  a  purchaser 
will  tempt  into  the  market  any  man 
whose  babbits  and  propensities  had  not 
already  disposed  him  to  such  a  pur- 
chase. So  of  professional  costume  for 
bishops,  lawyers,  students  at  Oxford.*' 
Nobody  doubts,  however,  that  the  price 
and  value  of  all  these  things  would  be 
eventually  lowered  by  any  diminution 
of  their  cost  of  production;  and 
lowered  through  the  apprehension 
entertained  of  new  competitors,  and 
an  increased  supply :  though  the  great 
hasard  to  which  a  new  competitor 
would  expose  himself,  in  an  article 
not  susceptible  of  any  considerable  ex- 
tension of  its  market,  would  enable 
the  established  dealers  to  maintain 
their  original  prices  much  longer  than 
they  could  do  in  an  article  offering 
more  encouragement  to  competition. 

Again,  reverse  the  case,  and  sup- 
pose the  cost  of  production  increaseo, 
as  for  example  by  laying  a  tax  on  the 
commodity.  The  value  would  rise ; 
ftiid     that,    probably,     immediately. 


Would  the  supply  be  diminished?  Only 
if  the  increase  of  value  diminished 
the  demand.  AVhether  this  efiect  fol- 
lowed, would  soon  appear,  and  if  it  did, 
the  value  would  recede  somewhat, 
from  excess  of  supply,  until  the  pro« 
duction  was  reduced,  and  woald  tnen 
rise  a^in.  There  are  many  articles 
for  which  it  requires  a  very  consider- 
able rise  of  price,  materially  to  redoce 
tho  demand ;  in  particular,  articles  of 
necessity,  such  as  the  habitual  food  of 
the  people ;  in  £ngland,  wheaten 
bread:  of  which  there  is  probably 
almost  as  much  consumed,  at  the  pre- 
sent cost  price,  as  there  would  be  with 
the  present  population  at  a  price  con- 
siderably lower.  Yet  it  is  especially 
in  such  things  that  deamess  or  high 
price  is  popularly  confounded  with 
scarcity.  Food  may  be  dear  from 
scarcity,  as  after  a  bad  harvest;  but 
the  deamess  (for  example)  which  is  the 
effect  of  taxation,  or  of  com  lawa,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  insuf- 
ficient supply:  such  causes  do  not 
much  diminish  the  Quantity  of  food  in 
a  coimtiy:  it  is  other  thmgs  rather 
than  food  that  are  diminished  in  quan- 
tity bv  them,  since,  those  who  pay 
more  for  food  not  having  so  much  to 
expend  otherwise,  the  production  of 
other  things  contracts  itself  to  the 
limits  of  a  smaller  demand. 

It  is,  therefore,  strictly  correct  to 
say,  that  the  value  of  things  which 
can  be  increased  in  quantity  at  plea- 
sure, does  not  depend  ^except  acci- 
dentally, and  during  the  time  necessary 
for  production  to  adjust  itself)  upon 
demand  and  supply ;  on  the  contrary, 
demand  and  supply  depend  upon  it. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  commodity  at  its  natural  or 
cost  value,  and  to  that  the  supply  in 
the  long  run  endeavours  to  confoi-m. 
When  at  any  time  it  fails  of  so  con- 
forming, it  is  either  fi*om  miscalculo- 
^on,  or  from  a  change  in  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  problem :  either  in  the 
natural  value,  that  is,  in  the  cost  of 
production;  or  in  the  demand,  from 
an  alteration  in  public  taste  or  in  the 
number  or  wealth  of  the  consumers. 
These  causes  of  disturbance  are  very 
liable  to  occur,  and  when  any  one  of 
them  does  occur,  the  market  value  of 
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the  article  ceases  to  agree  with  the 
natural  value.  The  real  law  of  de- 
mand and  supply,  the  equation  between 
them,  holds  good  in  all  cases :  if  a 
value  different  irom  the  natural  value 
be  necessaiy  to  make  the  demand 
e<][(ial  to  the  supply,  the  market  value 
will  deviate  firom  tilie  natural  value ; 
but  ouiy  for  a  time  ;  for  the  permanent 
tendency  of  supply  is  to  conform  itself 
to  the  demand  which  is  found  by  expe- 
rience to  exist  for  the  commodity  when 
selling  at  its  natural  value.  If  the 
supply  is  either  more  or  less  than  this, 
it  IS  so  accidentaUy,  and  affords  either 
more  or  less  than  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit ;  which,  under  free  and  active 
competition,  cannot  long  continue  to 
be  the  case. 

To  recapitulate :  demand  and  suppiv 
govern  the^  value  of  all  things  wmch 
cannot  be  indefinitely  increased:  ex- 
cept that  even  for  them,  when  produced 


by  industrv,  there  is  a  minimum  vahte, 
doterminea  bpr  the  cost  of  production, 
But  in  all  things  which  admit  of  inde- 
finite multiplication,  demand  and  supplj 
only  determine  the  perturbations  o( 
value,  during  a  period  which  cannot 
exceed  the  lengtn  of  time  neoessarj 
for^  altering  the  supply.  While  thus 
ruling  the  oscillations  of  value,  they 
themselves  obey  a  superior  force,  which 
makes  value  gravitate  towards  Cost  of 
Production,  and  which  would  settle  il 
and  keep  it  there,  if  fresh  disturbing 
influences  were  not  continually  arising 
to  make  it  again  deviate.  To  pursue 
the  same  strain  of  metaphor,  demand 
and  supply  always  rush^  to  an  equili- 
brium, put  the  condition  of  stdbU 
equilibrium  is  when  things  exchange 
for  each  other  according  to  their  cost 
of  production,  or,  in  the  expression  wo 
have  used,  when  things  are  at  their 
Natural  Value. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


UI/riHATE   AHALTSie  OF  008T  OV  PBODUOnOlT. 


§  1.  The  component  elements  of 
Cost  of  Production  have  been  set  forth 
in  the  First  Part  of  this  enquiry.* 
The  principal  of  them,  and  so  much 
the  principal  as  to  be  nearly  the  sole, 
we  found  to  be  Labour.      What  the 

Production  of  a  thing  costs  to  its  pro- 
ucer,  or  its  series  of  producers,  is  the 
labour  expended  in  producing  it.  If 
we  consider  as  the  producer  the  capi- 
talist who  makes  the  advances,  tbe 
word  Jjabonr  may  be  replaced  by  tbe 
word  Wages :  what  the  produce  costs 
to  him,  is  the  wages  which  be  has  had 
to  pay.  At  the  first  f^nce  indeed 
this  seems  to  be  only  s  part  of  his  out- 
lay, since  be  has  not  only  paid  wages 
to  labonrers,  bat  has  likewise  pronded 
them  with  tools,  materials,  and  per- 
haps bnildingB.  These  UxAb,  materials, 
and  buildings,  however,  were  prodoGea 
bj  laboor  and  ca^ntal ;  and  their  v^iie, 
lixetluiit  of  the  article  to  tbe  fndac- 
tioD  of  wludi  they  an  salweifieat, 


depends  on  cost  of  production,  whlcli 
again  is  resolvable  into  labour.  The 
cost  of  TOoduction  of  broadcloth  does 
not  wholly  consist  in  the  wages  of 
weavers ;  which  alone  are  directly  paid 
bv  the  cloth  manniactnrer.  It  consists 
also  of  the  wa^es  of  spinners  and 
woolcombers,  and  it  mav  be  added,  of 
shepherds,  all  of  which  the  clothier 
has  paid  for  in  the  price  of  yiini<  li 
consists  too  of  the  wages  of  bailders 
and  brickmakers,  which  he  has  reim- 
borsed  in  the  contract  price  of  erecting 
his  factory.  It  partly  consists  of  iM 
warn  of  machine-makers,  iron-i<ui»ideri| 
and  minefs.  And  to  those  must  be 
added  the  wage*  of  tbe  cftrriers  who 
tram^wrted  any  of  the  tneafis  Afid 
apptiances  of  Ae  prodtiotioti  id  ih» 
place  where  they  were  fo  be  nw^ 
and  tbe  ^odnct  itself  io  the  pkeg 
where  it  is  to  be  sold. 
Tbe  v«4ae   of  eomtriodit^^  %*^\^ 
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on  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for 
their  production  ;  including  in  the  idea 
of  production,  that  of  conveyance  to 
the  market.  ''In  estimating,'*  says 
Kicardo,*  "  the  exchangeable  value  of 
■tockingi,  for  example,  we  shall  find 
that  their  value,  comparatively  with 
other  things,  depends  on  the  total 
Quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  manu- 
ukcture  them  and  bring  them  to 
market.  First,  there  is  the  labour 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  land  on 
which  the  raw  cotton  is  grown; 
secondly,  the  labour  of  convevnng  the 
cotton  to  the  country  where  the  stock- 
ings are  to  be  manufactured,  which 
includes  a  portion  of  the  labour  be- 
stowed in  bmlding  the  ship  in  which  it 
is  conveyed,  and  which  is  charged  in 
the  freight  of  the  goods ;  thirdly,  the 
labour  of  the  spinner  and  weaver; 
fourthly,  a  portion  of  the  labour  of  the 
engineer,  smith,  and  carpenter,  who 
erected  the  buildings  and  machinery 
by  the  help  of  whicn  they  are  made ; 
fifthly,  the  labour  of  the  retail  dealer, 
and  of  many  others,  whom  it  is  un- 
necessary further  to  particularize.  The 
aggregate  sum  of  these  various  kinds 
of  labour,  determines  the  quantity  of 
other  things  for  which  these  stockingp 
will  exchange,  while  the  same  con- 
sideration of  the  various  quantities  of 
labour  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
those  other  things,  will  equally  govern 
the  portion  of  them  which  will  oe  given 
for  the  stockings. 

"  To  convince  ourselves  that  this  is 
the  real  foundation  of  exchangeable 
value,  lot  us  su])pose  any  improvement 
to  be  made  in  the  means  of  abridging 
labour  in  any  one  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses through  which  the  raw  cotton 
must  pass  before  the  manufactiured 
stockings  como  to  the  market  to  be 
exchanged  for  other  things ;  and  ob- 
serve the  efiects  which  will  follow.  If 
fewer  men  were  required  to  cultivate 
the  raw  cotton,  or  if  fewer  sailors  were 
employed  in  navigating,  or  shipwrights 
in  constructing,  the  ship  in  which  it 
was  convoyed  to  us  \  if  fewer  hands 
were  employed  in  raising  the  buildings 
and  machinery,  or  if  these,  when  raised, 

•  JPrinciplet   of  Political  Economy    and 
T9»uti0H  ch.  i.  sect.  8. 


were  rendered  moro  efficient;  tiie 
stockings  would  inevitablj  fall  in  Tafaie, 
and  command  less  of  other  thiols. 
They  would  &11,  because  a  less  quan- 
tity of  labour  was  necessary  to  their 
production,  and  would  therefore  ex- 
change for  a  smaller  q[iiantity  of  those 
things  in  which  no  such  abridgment  ojf 
labour  had  been  made. 

''Economy  in  the  use  of  labour 
never  fails  to  reduce  the  r^tive  value 
of  a  commodity,  whether  the  saving  be 
in  th9  labour  necessary  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  commodity  itself  or  in 
that  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the 
capital,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. In  either  case  the  price  of 
stockings  would  fiill,  whether  there 
were  fewer  men  employed  as  bleachers, 
spinners,  and  weavers,  persons  imme- 
diately necessary  to  their  manufacture ; 
or  as  sailors,  carriers,  engineers,  and 
smiths,  persons  more  inmrectlj  con- 
cerned. In  the  one  case,  the  whole 
saving  of  labour  would  fall  on  the 
stockings,  because  that  portion  of 
labour  was  wholly  confined  to  the 
stockings ;  in  the  other,  a  portion  only 
would  fall  on  the  stockings,  the  re- 
mainder being  applied  to  all  those 
other  commodities,  to  the  production 
of  which  the  buildings,  machinery, 
and  carriage,  were  subservient.'* 

§  2.  It  will  have  been  observed  that 
Ricardo  expresses  himself  as  if  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  costs  to 
produce  a  commodity  and  bring  it  to 
market,  were  the  only  thing  on  which 
its  value  depended.  But  since  the 
cost « of  production  to  the  capitalist  is 
not  labour  but  wages,  and  since  wages 
may  be  either  greater  or  less,  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  being  the  same ;  it  would 
seem  that  the  value  of  the  product 
cannot  be  determined  solely  oy  the 
quantity  of  labour,  but  by  the  quantity 
together  with  the  remuneration ;  and 
that  values  must  partly  depend  on 
wages. 

In  order  to  decide  this  point,  it  must 
be  considered,  that  value  is  a  relative 
term ;  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  is 
not  a  name  for  an  inherent  and  sub- 
stantive quality  of  the  thing  itself,  but 
means  the  quantity  of  other  things 
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which  can  he  ohtained  in  exchange 
for  it.  The  value  of  one  thing,  must 
always  he  understood  relatively  to 
some  other  thing,  or  to  things  in  general. 
Now  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another 
cannot  he  altered  hv  any  cause  which 
affects  them  both  alike.  A  rise  or  fj^ll 
of  general  wages  is  a  fact  which  affects 
all  commodities  in  the  same  manner, 
and  therefore  affords  no  reason  why 
they  should  exchange  for  each  other 
in  one  rather  than  in  another  propor- 
tion. To  suppose  that  high  wages 
make  high  values,  is  to  suppose  that 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  general 
high  values.  But  this  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms :  the  high  value  of  some 
things  is  synonymous  with  the  low 
value  of  others.  The  mistake  arises 
from  not  attending  to  values,  but  only 
to  prices.  Though  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  genersd  rise  of  values,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of 
prices.  As  soon  as  we  form  distinctly 
the  idea  of  values,  we  see  that  high  or 
low  wages  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them :  but  that  high  wages  make  high 
prices,  is  a  popular  and  wide-spread 
opinion.  The  whole  amount  of  error 
involved  in  this  proposition  can  only 
he  seen  thoroughly  when  we  come  to 
the  theory  of  money;  at  present  we 
need  only  say  that  if  it  be  true,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real  rise  of 
wages;  for  if  wages  could  not  rise 
without  a  proportional  rise  of  the  price 
of  everything,  they  could  not,  for  an^' 
substantial  pui^ose,  rise  at  all.  This 
surely  is  a  sumcient  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdurrij  and  shows  the  amazing  folly 
of  the  propositions  which  may  and  do 
become,  and  long  remain,  accredited 
doctrines  of  popular  political  economy. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
general  high  prices,  even  supposing 
them  to  exist,  can  be  of  no  use  to  a 
producer  or  dealer,  considered  as  such ; 
for  if  they  increase  his  money  returns, 
they  increase  in  the  same  degree  all 
his  expenses.  There  is  no  mode  in 
which  capitalists  can  compensate  them- 
selves for  a  high  cost  of  labour,  through 
any  action  on  values  or  prices,  it 
cannot  be  prevented  from  takmg  its 
effect  in  low  profits.  If  the  labourers 
really  get  more,  that  is,  get  the  pro- 


duce of  more  labour,  a  smaller  per- 
centage must  remain  for  profit.  From 
this  Law  of  Distribution,  resting  as  it 
does  on  a  law  of  arithmetic,  there  is  no 
escape.  The  mechanism  of  Exchange 
and  Price  may  hide  it  from  us,  but  is 
quito  powerless  to  alter  it. 

§  3.  Although,  ^  however,  general 
wages,  whether  high  or  low,  do  not' 
affect  values,  yet  if  wages  are  higher 
in  one  employment  than  another,  or  if 
they  rise  or  fall  permanently  in  one 
employment  without  doing  so  m  others, 
these  inequalities  do  really  operate 
upon  values.  The  causes  wnich  make 
wages  vary  from  one  employment  to 
another,  have  been  considered  in  a 
former  chapter.  When  the  wages  of 
an  employment  permanently  exceed 
the  average  rate,  the  value  of  the 
thing  produced  will,  in  the  same  degree, 
exceed  the  standard  determined  by 
mere  Quantity  of  labour.  Things,  for 
example,  which  are  made  by  skilled 
labour,  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  unskilled 
labour ;  for  no  reason  but  because  the 
labour  is  more  highly  ^aid.  If,  through 
the  extension  of  education,  the  labourers 
competent  to  skilled  employments  were 
so  increased  in  number  as  to  diminish 
the  difference  between  their  wages 
and  those  of  common  labour,  all  things 
produced  by  labour  of  the  superior 
land  would  fall  in  value,  compared  with 
ti^ngs  produced  by  common  labour, 
and  these  might  l>e  said  therefore  to 
rise  in  value.  We  have  before  re- 
marked that  the  difficulty  of  passing 
from  one  class  of  employments  to  a 
dass  greatly  superior,  has  hitherto 
caused  the  wages  of  all  those  classes 
of  labourers  who  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  any  very  marked  barrier, 
to  depend  more  than  might  be  sup- 
posed upon  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation 01  each  class,  considered^  sepa- 
rately; and  that  the  inequalities  in 
the  remuneration  of  labour  are  much 
greater  than  could  exist  if  the  com- 
petition of  the  labouring  people  gene- 
rally, could  be  brought  practically  to 
bear  on  each  partionlar  employment. 
It  MowB  from  this,  that  wages  in 
different  en^kjBMlii  do  aot  nsA  ^ 
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fall  simultaneouslj,  bat  are,  for  short 
and  sometimes  even  for  long  periods, 
nearly  independent  of  one  another. 
All  such  disparities  evidently  alter  the 
relative  cost  of  production  of  different 
comiKtxlitics,  and  will  therefore  be 
completely  represented  in  their  natural 
or  average  value. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  maxim 
laid  down  by  some  of  the  best  political 
economists,  that  wages  do  not  enter 
into  value,  is  expressed  with  greater 
latitude  than  the  truth  warrants,  or 
than  accords  with  their  own  meaning. 
I  Wages  do  enter  into  value.  The 
frelative  wapes  of  the  labour  necessary 
fur  producing  different   commodities, 

Pffect  their  value  just  as  much  as  the 
elative  quantities  of  labour.      It  is 
\true,  the  absolute  wages  paid  have  no 
leffect  upon  values;  but  neither  has 
/the   absolute  quantity  of  labour.     If 
'that  were  to  vary  simultaneously  and 
equally    in    all    commodities,   values 
would    not   be    affected.     If,   for  in- 
stance,   the   general  efficiency  of  all 
labour  were  increased,    so    that    all 
things  without  exception  could  be  pro- 
duced in  the  same  quantity  as  before 
with  a  smaller  amount  of  labour,  no 
trace  of  this  general  diminution  of  cost 
of  production  would  show  itself  in  the 
values  of  commodities.    Any  change 
which  might  take  place  in  them  would 
only  represent  the  unequal  degrees  in 
which  the  improvement  affected  dif- 
ferent things ;   and  would  consist  in 
cheapening  those  in  which  the  saving 
of  labour  had  been  the  greatest,  while 
those  in  which  there  had  been  some, 
but  a  less  saving  of  labour,  would  ac- 
tually rise  in  value.      In  strictness, 
therefore,   wages   of   labour  have  as 
much  to  do  with  value  as  quantity  of 
labour:  and  neither  Bicardo  nor  any 
jone  else  has  denied  the  fact.    In  con- 
)|Bidering,  however,  the  causes  of  varia- 
\^ions  in  value,  quantity  of  labour  is 
(ithe    thing  of  cmef  importance;    for 
'  when  that  varies,  it  is  generally  in 
'  one  or  a  few  commodities  at  a  time, 
;but  the  variations  of  wages  f except 
•passing  fluctuations)  are  usually  ge- 
neral, and  have  no  considerable  effect 
'i  on  value. 
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§  4.  Thus  far  of  labour,  or  wa^ 
as  an  element  in  cost  of  production. 
But  in  our  analysis,  in  the  First  Book, 
of  the  requisites  of  production,  we  found 
that  there  is  another  necessary  element 
in  it  besides  labour.  There  is  also 
eapital;  and  this  being  the  result  of 
abstinence,  the  produce,  or  its  value, 
must  be  sufficient  to  remunerate,  not 
only  all  the  labour  required,  but  the 
abstinence  of  all  the  persons  by  whom 
the  remuneration  of  the  different 
classes  of  labourers  was  advanced. 
The  return  for  abstinence  is  Profit. 
And  profit,  we  have  also  seen,  is  not 
exclusively  the  surplus  remaining  to 
the  capitalist  after  ne  has  been  com- 
pensated for  his  outlay,  but  forms,  in 
most  cases,  no  unimportant  part  of 
the  outlay  itself.  Tne  flax-spinner,) 
part  of  whose  expenses  consists  of  thai 
purchase  of  flax  and  of  machinery,  has, 
had  to  pay,  in  their  price,  not  only  tho 
wages  of  the  labour  Tby  which  the  fla< 
was  grown  and  the  machineiy  made! 
bat  the  profits  of  the  grower,  the  flax) 
di'esser,  the  miner,  the  iron-founder,\ 
and  the  machine-maker.  All  these^ 
pn)fits,  together  with  those  of  the  spin- 
ner himself,  were  again  advanced  by 
the  weaver,  in  the  price  of  his  material, 
linen  yam :  and  along  with  them  the 
profits  of  a  firesh  set  of  machine-makers, 
and  of  the  miners  and  iron-workers 
who  supplied  them  with  their  metallic 
material.      All   these  advances  form 

?art  of  the  cost  of  production  of  linen. 
Vofits,  therefore,  as  well  as  wages,  \ 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production  which   j 
determines  the  value  of  the  produce.       ' 

Value,  however,  being  purely  re-, 
lative,  cannot  depend  upon  absolute 
profits,  no  more  than  upon  absolute 
wages,  but  upon  relative  profits  only. 
High  general  profits  cannot,  any  more 
than  high  general  wages,  be  a  cause  of 
high  values,  because  high  general  values 
are  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction. 
In  so  far  as  profits  enter  into  the  cost 
of  production  of  all  things,  they  cannot 
affect  the  value  of  any.  It  is  only 
bjr  entering  in  a  greater  degree  into 
the  cost  of  production  of  some  things 
than  of  others,  that  they  can  have  any 
influence  on  value. 
For  example,  we  have  seen  that 
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lies*.  This  caa  onlj  be  obtaino\l  bv 
Et^^lling  the  commodity  at  a  value  aWv^? 
that  which  is  due  to  the  quantity  of 
hibour  necessary  for  its  pn>duction. 
If  gunpowder  exchanged  for  othor 
things  in  no  higher  ratio  than  that  of 
the  labour  required  from  first  to  last 
for  producing  it,  no  one  would  net  up 
a  powder-mill.  Butchers  are  certainly 
a  more  prosperous  class  than  bakent, 
and  do  not  seem  to  be  exposed  to 
greater  risks,  since  it  is  not  romarkcMl 
that  they  are  oitcner  banknipts.  'J'lioy 
Bcem,  therefore,  to  obtain  higher  pro- 
fits, which  can  only  arise  from  tlio 
more  limited  competition  caused  hy 
the  unpleasantness,  and  to  a  cf;rtairi 
degree,  the  unpopularity  of  their  trtuh. 
But  this  higher  profit  implies  that  thr:y 
sell  ^eir  commodity  at  a  higher  valu^; 
than  that  doe  to  their  Iabr>ur  and  out- 
lay.   All  iaeqcalities  of  prr>fit  which 
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at  first  sight,  that  greater  durability 
im  the  portion  of  capital  which  consists 
of  machinery  or  buildings,  has  precisely 
the  same  effect  as  a  greater  amount 
of  it.  As  we  just  supposed  one  ex- 
treme case,  of  a  machine  entirely  worn 
out  by  a  year's  use,  let  us  now  suppose 
the  opposite  and  still  more  extreme 
case,  of  a  machine  which  lasts  for  ever, 
and  reauires  no  repairs.  In  this  case, 
which  IS  as  well  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration  as  if  it  were  a  possible 
one,  it  will  be  unnecessary  that  the 
manufacturer  should  ever  be  repaid 
the  500/.  which  he  gave  for  the  ma- 
chine, since  he  has  always  the  machine 
itself,  worth  5002.;  but  he  must  be 
paid,  as  before,  a  pro&t  on  it.  The 
commodity  B,  therefore,  which  in  the 
case  previously  supposed  was  sold  for 
1200Z.,  of  which  sum  lOOOZ.  were  to 
replace  the  capital  and  2002.  were 
profit,  can  now  be  sold  for  7002.,  being 
5002.  to  replace  wages,  and  2002.  profit 
on  the  entire  capital.  Profit,  tnere- 
fore,  enters  into  tne  value  of  B  in  the 
ratio  of  2002.  out  of  7002.,  being  two- 
sevenths  of  the  whole,  or  28f  per  cent, 
while  in  the  case  of  A,  as  before,  it 
enters  only  in  the  ratio  of  one-sixth, 
or  1 6|  per  cent.  The  case  is  of  course 
purely  ideal,  since  no  machinery  or 
other  fixed  capital  lasts  for  ever  ;  but 
the  more  durable  it  is,  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  this  ideal  case,  and  the 
more  largely  does  profit  enter  into  the 
return.  If,  for  instance,  a  machine 
worth  6002.  loses  one  fifth  of  its  value 
by  each  year's  use,  1002.  must  be  added 
to  the  return  to  make  up  this  loss,  and 
the  price  of  the  commodity  will  be 
8002.  Profit  therefore  will  enter  into 
it  in  tho  ratio  of  2002.  to  8002.,  or  one- 
fourth,  which  is  still  a  much  higher 
proportion  than  one-sixth,  or  2002.  in 
12002.,  as  in  case  A. 

From  the  unequal  proportion  in 
which,  in  different  employments,  profits 
enter  into  the  advances  of  the  capi- 
talist, and  therefore  into  the  returns 
required  by  him,  two  consequences 
follow  in  regard  to  value.  One  is, 
that  commodities  do  not  exchange  in  the 
tatio  simply  of  the  quantities  of  labour 
required  to  produce  them ;  not  even  if 
We  allow  for  the  unequal  rates  at  which 
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different  kinds  of  labour  are  penn»> 
nently  remunerated.  We  have  already 
illustrated  this  by  the  example  of  wine : 
we  shall  now  fiurther  exemplify  it  by 
the  case  of  commodities  made  by  ma- 
chinery.  Suppose,  as  before,  an  article 

A,  made  by  a  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  immediate  labour.     But  instead  of 

B,  made  by  5002.  worth  of  immediate 
labour  and  a  machine  worth  5002.,  let 
us  sup^se  C,  made  by  5001.  worth  of 
immediate  labour  with  the  aid  of  a 
machine  which  has  been  produced  by 
another  5002.  worth  of  immediate  la- 
bour: the  machine  requiring  a  year 
for  making,  and  worn  out  by  a  yearns 
use ;  profits  being  as  before  20  per  cent 
A  ana  0  are  made  by  equal  quantities 
of  labour,  paid  at  the  same  rate :  A  costs 
10002.  worth  of  direct  labour;  C,  only 
5002.  worth,  which  however  is  made 
up  to  10002.  by  the  labour  expended 
in  the  construction  of  the  machme.  If 
labour,  or  its  remuneration,  were  the 
sole  ingredient  of  cost  of  production, 
these  two  things  would  exchange  for 
one  another.  But  will  they  do  so? 
Certainly  not.  The  machine  having 
been  made  in  a  year  by  an  outlay  of 
5002.,  and  profits  being  20  per  cent, 
tho  natural  price  of  tne  machine  is 
6002.:  making  an  additional  1002. 
which  must  be  advanced,  over  and 
above  his  other  expenses,  by  the 
manufacturer  of  C,  and  repaid  to  him 
with  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  "While, 
therefore,  the  commodity  A  is  sold  for 
12002.,  0  cannot  be  permanently  sold 
for  less  than  13202. 

^  A  second  consequence  is,  that  every 
rise  or  fall  of  general  profits  will  have  ■ 
an  effect  on  values.  Not  indeed  by 
raising  or  lowering  them  generally, 
(which,  as  we  have  so  often  said,  is  a 
contradiction  and  an  impossibility) :  j 
but  by  altering  the  proportion  in  wmch  ' 
the  values  of  things  are  affected  by 
tho  unequal  lengths  of  time  for  whicn 
profit  is  due.  When  two  things, 
though  made  by  equal  labour,  arc  of 
unequal  value  because  the  one  is  called 
upon  to  yield  profit  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  years  or  months  than  the  other ; 
this  difference  of  value  will  be  greater 
when  profits  are  greater,  and  less  when 
they  are  less.    Tlie  wine  which  has  to 
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yield  live  years  profit  more  tban  the 
cloth,  will  surpass  it  in  value  much  more 
if  profits  are  40  per  cent,  than  if  they 
are  only  20.  The  commodities  A  and 
C,  which,  though  made  by  equal  quan- 
tities of  labour,  were  sold  for  12002. 
and  1320Z.,  a  diiSerence  of  10  per  cent, 
would,  if  profits  had  been  only  half  as 
much,  have  been  sold  for  llOOZ.  and 
1155Z.,  a  difference  of  only  5  per  cent. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  even  a 
general  rise  of  wages,  when  it  involves 
a  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour, 
does  in  some  degree  influence  values. 
.  It  does  not  affect  them  in  the  manner 
J  vulgarly  supposed,  by  .  raising  them 
^universally.  But  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labour,  lowers  profits;  and 
therefore  lowers  in  natural  value  the 
things  into  which  profits  enter  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  average, 
and  raises  those  into  which  they  enter 
in  a  less  proportion  than  the  average. 
All  commodities  in  the  production  of 
which  machinery  bears  a  large  part, 
especially  if  the  machineiy  is  very 
durable,  are  lowered  in  their  relative 
value  when  profits  fall;  or,  what  is 
equivalent,  other  things  are  raised  in 
value  relativ^y  to  them.  This  truth 
is  sometimes  expressed  in  a  phrase- 
olo^  more  plausible  than  sound,  by 
saymg  that  a  rise  of  wages  raises  the 
value  of  things  made  by  labour,  in 
comparison  with  those  made  by  ma- 
chinery. But  things  made  by  ma- 
chinery, just  as  much  as  any  other 
things,  are  made  by  labour,  namely 
the  labour  which  made  the  machinery 
itself:  the  only  difference  being  that 
profits  enter  somewhat  more  largely 
into  the  production  of  things  for  which 
machinery  is  used,  though  the  prin- 
cipal item  of  the  outlay  is  still  labour. 
:  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  associate  the 
effect  with  fall  of  profits  than  with  rise 
of  wages ;  especiculy  as  this  lasi  ex- 
j)ression  is  extremely  ambiguous,  sug- 
/Westing  the  idea  of  an  increase  of  th« 
'  labourer's  reid  remuneration,  rather 
than  of  what  is  alone  to  the  purpose 
here,  namely,  the  cost  of  labour  to  its 
em  >loyer. 

§  6.    Besides  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary elements  in  cost  of  production 


— labour  and  profits — there  are  others 
which  are  artificial  a];id  casual,  as  for  \ 
instance  a  tax.  The  tax  on  malt  is  ^ 
as  much  a  part  x>f  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  that  article,  as  the  wages  of 
the  labourers.  The  expenses  which 
the  law  imposes,  as  well  as  those  which 
the  nature  of  things  imposes,  must  bo 
reimbursed  with  the  ordinary  profit 
from  the  value  of  the  produce,  or  the 
things  will  not  continue  to  be  produced. 
But  the  influence  of  taxation  on  value 
is  siibjecl:  to  the  same  conditions  as 
the  influence  of  wages  and  of  profits. 
It  is  not  general  taxation,  but  differ- 
ential taxation,  that  produces  the  \ 
effect.  If  all  productions  were  taxed 
so  as  to  take  an  equal  percentage  from 
all  profits,  relative  values  would  be  in 
no  way  disturbed.  If  only  a  few  com- 
modities were  taxed,  their  value  would 
rise  :  and  if  only  a  few  were  left  un- 
taxed, their  value  would  fall.  If  half 
were  taxed  and  the  remainder  untaxed, 
the  first  half  would  rise  and  the  last 
would  fall  relatively  to  eaqh  other. 
This  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
eaualize  the  expectation  .of  profit  in 
all  employments,,  without  which  the 
taxed  employments  would  ultimately, 
if  not  immediately,  be  abandoned. 
But  general  taxation,  when  equally 
imposed,  and  not  distui^bing  the  re- 
lations of  different  productions  to'  one 
another,  cannot  produce  any  effect  on 
values. 

We  have  thus  far  supposed  that  all  | 
the  means  and  appliances  which  enter  ! 
into  the  cost  oi  production   of  com-  • 
modities,  are  things  whose  own  value 
depends  on  their  cost  of  production. 
Some  of  them,  however,  may  belong  to 
the  class  of  things  which  cannot  be 
increased  ad  libitum  in  quantity,  and 
which  therefore,  if  the  demand  goes 
beyond  a  certain  amount,  command  a   j 
scarcity  value.  The  materials  of  many 
of  the  ornamental  articles  manufac* 
tured  in  Italy  are  the  substances  called 
rosso,  giallo,  and  verde  antico,  which, 
whether  truly  or  falsely  I  know  not, 
are^  asserted  to  be  solely  derived  from 
the  destruction   of  ancient    columns 
and  otber  ornamental  Btmctores :  the 
quarries  from  wldbh  Hia  ttoft  -^nwk 
originally  volt" 
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locality  forgotten.*  A  material  of 
such  a  nature,  if  in  much  demand, 
must  be  at  a  ecarcity  value  ;  and  this 
value  enters  into  tne  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and,  consequently,  into  the  value, 
of  the  finished  article.  The  time  seems 
to  be  approaching  when  the  more 
valuable  nirs  will  come  under  the 
influence  of  a  scarcity  value  of  the 
material.  Hitherto  the  diminishing 
number  of  the  animals  which  produce 
them,  in  the  wildernesses  of  Siberia  and 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Esquimaux  Sea, 
has  operated  on  the  value  only  through 
the  greater  labour  which  has  become 
necessary  for  securing  any  given  quan- 
tity of  the  article ;  since,  without 
doubt,  by  employing  labour  |enough,  it 
might  still  be  obtained  in  much  greater 
abundar.ce  for  some  time  longer. 
I  But  the  case  in  which  scarcity  value 
'chiefly  operates  in  adding  to  cost  of 
production,  is  the  case  of  natural 
agents.  These,  when  unappropriated, 
and  to  be  had  for  the  takmg,  do  not 
enter  into  cost  of  production,  save  to 
the  extent  of  the  lauour  which  maybe 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  use.  Even 
when  appropriated,  they  do  not  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  bear  a  value  from 
the  mere  fact  of  the  appropriation,  but 
onlj  from  scarcity,  that  is,  from  limi- 
tation of  supply.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  they  often  do  bear  a  scar- 
city value.  Suppose  a  fall  of  water, 
in  a  place  where  there  are  more  mills 
wanted  than  there  is  water-power  to 
supply  them  ;  the  use  of  the  fall  of 
water  will  have  a  scarcity  value,  siiflB- 
cient  either  to  bring  the  demand  down 
to  the  supply,  or  to  pay  for  the  creation 
of  an  artificial  power,  by  steam  or 
otherwise,  equal  in  efficiency  to  the 
water-power. 

*  Some  of  these  quarries,  I  believe,  have 
been  rediscovered,  and  are  again  worked. 


A  natural  agent  being  a  possesion 
in  perpetuity,  and  being  omy  service- 
able by  the  products  resulting  from  itn 
continued  employment,  the  ordinaiy 
mode  of  deriving  benefit  from  its 
ownership  is  by  an  annual  equivalent, 
paid  by  the  person  who  uses  it,  from 
the  proceeds  of  its  use.  This  equiv»> 
lent  always  might  be,  and  genendly  is, 
termed  rent.  The  question  therefore, 
respecting  the  influence  which  the  ap- 
propi  iation  of  natural  agents  produces 
on  values,  is  often  stated  in  this  form : 
Does  Bent  enter  into  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion ?  and  the  answer  of  the  best  poli- 
tical economists  is  in  the  negative. 
The  temptation  is  strong  to  the  adop- 
tion of  these  sweeping  expressions, 
even  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
restrictions  with  which  they  nuist  be 
taken;  for  there  is  no  denying  that 
they  stamp  a  general  principle  more 
firmly  on  the  mind,  thjan  if^  it  were 
hedged  round  in  theory  with  all  its 
practical  limitations.  !But  they  also 
puzzle  and  mislead,  and  create  an  im- 
pression unfavourable  to  political  eco- 
nomy, as  if  it  disregarded  the  evidence 
of  facts.  No  one  can  deny  that  rent 
sometimes  enters  into  cest  of  produo- 
lion.  TTT  buy  or  rent  a  piece  of  g^und, 
and  build  a  cloth  manufactoiy  on  it, 
the  ground-rent  forms  legitimately  a 
part  of  my  expenses  of  production, 
which  must  be  repaid  by  tne  product. 
And  since  all  factories  are  built  on 
ground,  and  most  of  them  in  places 
where  ground  is  peculiarly  valuable, 
the  rent  paid  for  it  must,  on  the  ave- 
rage, be  compensated  in  the  yalues  of 
all  things  made  in  factories.  In  what 
sense  it  is  tme  that  rent  does  not  enter 
into  the  cost  of  production  or  afiect  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce,  will  be 
shown  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  RENTp   IN  ITS  RELATION  TO   VALUE. 


§  1,  Wb  Lave  investigated  the 
laws  which  deteimine  the  value  of  two 
classes  of  commodities :  the  small 
class  which,  heing  limited  to  a  definite 
quantity,  have  their  value  entirely  de- 
termined by  demand  and  supplv,  save 
that  their  cost  of  production  (if  they 
have  any)  constitutes  a  minimum  below 
which  they  cannot  permanently  fall ; 
and  the  large  class,  which  can  be  mul- 
tiplied cui  libitum  by  labour  and  capital, 
and  of  which  the  cost  of  production 
fixes  the  maximuoi  as  well  as  the 
minimum  at  which  they  can  perma- 
nently exchange.  But  there  is  still  a 
third  kind  of  commodities  to  be  con- 
sidered: those  which  have,  not  one, 
but  several  costs  of  production ;  which 
can  always  be  increased  in  quantity  by 
labour  and  capital,  but  not  by  the 
same  amount  of  labour  and  capital ;  of 
which  so  much  may  be  produced  at  a 
given  cost,  but  a  further  quantity  not 
without  a  greater  cost.  These  com- 
modities form  an  intermediate  class, 
partaking  of  the  character  of  both  the 
others.  The  principal  of  them  is  agri- 
cultural produce.  We  have  already 
made  abundant  reference  to  the  funda- 
mental truth,  that  in  agriculture,  the 
state  of  the  art  being  given,  doubling 
the  labour  does  not  douUe  the  produce ; 
that  if  an  increased  quantity  of  produce 
is  required,  the  additional  supply  is 
obtained  at  a  greater  cost  than  the 
first.  Where  a  hundred  quartere  of 
corn  are  all  that  is  at  present  required 
from  the  lands  of  a  given  village,  if 
the  growth  of  population  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  raise  a  nundred  more,  either 
by  breaking  up  worse  land  now  uncul- 
tivated, or  by  a  more  elaborate  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  already  under  the 
plough,  the  additional  hundred,  or 
some  part  of  them  at  least,  might  cost 
double  or  treble  as  much  perquah-ter 
as  the  former  supply. 

If  the  first  hundred  quarters  were 
•11  raised  at  the  same  expense  (only 


the  best  land  being  cultivated) :  and  if 
that  expense  would  be  remunerated 
with  the  ordinary  profit  by  a  price  of 
208.  the  quarter ;  the  natural  price  of 
wheat,  so  long  as  no  more  than  that 
quantity  was  required,  would  be  20«. ; 
and  it  could  only  rise  above,  or  fall 
below  that  price,  firom  vicissitudes  of 
seasons,  or  other  casual  variations  in 
supply.  But  if  the  population  of  the 
district  advanced,  a  time  would  arrive 
when  more  than  a  hundred  quarters 
would  be  necessary  to  feed  it.  We 
must  suppose  that  there  is  no  access 
to  any  foreign  supply.  By  the  hypo- 
thesis, no  more  than  a  hundred  quarters 
can  be  produced  in  the  district,  unless 
hj  either  bringing  worse  land  into  cul- 
tivation, or  altering  the  system  of 
culture  to  a  more  expensive  one. 
Neither  of  these  things  will  be  done 
without  a  rise  in  price.  This  rise  o' 
price  will  gradually  be  brought  about 
by  the  increasing  demand.  So  long 
as  the  price  has  risen,  but  not  risen 
enough  to  repay  with  the  ordinarv 
profit  the  cost  of  producing  an  addi- 
tional quantity,  the  increased  value  of 
the  limited  supply  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  scarcity  value.  Suppose 
that  it  will  not  answer  to  cultivate  the 
second  best  land,  or  land  of  the  second 
degree  of  remoteness,  for  a  less  return 
than  258.  the  quarter;  and  that  this 
price  is  also  necessary  to  remunerate 
the  expensive  operations  by  which  an 
increased  produce  might  be  raised 
firom  land  of  the  first  Quality.  If  soi 
the  price  will  rise,  througn  the  increased 
demand,  until  it  reaches  25».  That 
will  now  be  the  natural  price ;  being 
the  price  without  which  the  quantity, 
for  which  society  has  a  demand  at 
that  price,  will  not  be  produced.  At 
that  price,  however,  society  can  go  on 
for  some  time  longer;  could  ^o  on 
perhaps  for  ever,  if  population  did  not 
mcrease.  Tlie  prioe,  oaving  attained 
that  pwat  wia  iiifrjijpAi:firmtaBtiBa^ 
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recede  (though  it  may  fall  temporarily 
from  accidental  abundance);  nor  will 
it  advance  further,  so  long  as  society 
can  obtain  the  supply  it  requires  with- 
out a  second  increase  of  the  cost  of 
production. 

I  have  made  use  of  Price  in  this 
reasoning,  as  a  convenient  symbol  of 
Value,  from  the  greater  familiarity  of 
Uie  idea ;  and  I  shall  continue  to  do 
00  as  far  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary. 

In  the  case  supposed,  different  por- 
tions of  the  supply  of  com  have  dif- 
ferent costs  of  production.  Though 
the  20,  or  50,  or  150  quarters  addi- 
tional have  been  produced  at  a  cost 
proportional  to  25«.,  the  original  hun« 
dred  quarters  per  annum  are  still  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  only  proportional  to 
208.  This  is  self-evident,  if  the  original 
and  the  additional  supply  are  produced 
on  different  qualities  of  land.  It  is 
equally  true  if  they  are  produced  on 
the  same  land.  Suppose  that  land  of 
the  best  quality,  which  produced  100 
quarters  at  20«.,  has  been  made  to 
produce  150  by  an  expensive  process, 
which  it  would  not  answer  to  under- 
take without  a  prioe  of  25«.  The  cost 
which  requires  268.  is  incurred  for  the 
sake  of  50  quarters  alone :  the  first 
hundred  might  have  continued  for  ever 
to  be  produced  at  the  original  cost, 
and  with  the  benefit,  on  that  quantity, 
of  the  whole  rise  of  price  caused  by 
the  increased  demand :  no  one,  there- 
fore, will  incur  the  additional  expense 
for  the  sake  of  the  additional  fifty, 
miless  they  alone  will  pay  for  the 
whole  of  it.  The  fifty,  therefore,  will 
be  produced  at    their  natural  price, 

Sroportioned  to  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
uction :  while  the  other  hundred  will 
now  bring  in  bs.  a  quarter  more  than 
their  natural  price — than  the  price 
corresponding  to,  and  sufficing  to  re- 
munerate, their  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

If  the  production  of  any,  even  the 
gmallest,  portion  of  the  supply,  re- 
quires as  ^  a  necessary  condition  a 
certain  price,  that  price  will  be  ob- 
tained for  all  the  rest.  We  are  not 
able  to  buy  one  loaf  cheaper  than 
another  because  the  com  ^om  which 
it  was  made,  bn&g  grown^on  a  richer 


soil,  has  cost  less  to  the  grower.  The 
value,  therefore,  of  an  article  (meaning 
its  natural,  which  is  the  same  with  iti 
average  value)  is  determined  by  the 
cost  of  that  portion  of  the  supply 
which  is  produced  and  brooght  to 
market  at  tne  greatest  expense.  This 
is  the  Law  of  Value  of  the  third  of 
the  three  classes  into  which  all  com* 
modities  are  divided. 

§  2.  If  the  portion  of  produce  raised  . 
in  the  most  un&vourable  circumstances,  ' 
obtains  a  value  proportioned  to  its  cost 
of  production;  all  the  portions  raised 
in  more  favourable  circumstances,  s^ 
ing  as  they  must  do  at  the  same  value, 
obtain  a  value  more  than  proportioned 
to  their  cost  of  production.  Their  value 
is  not,  correctly  speaking,  a  scarcity 
value,  for  it  is  determined  bj  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  production  of  the 
commodity,  and  not  by  the  degree  of 
deamess  necessary  for  keeping  down 
the  demand  to  the  level  of  a  limited 
supply.  The  owners,  however,  of  those 
portions  of  the  produce  ezyoj  a  pri- 
vilege; they  obtain  a  v^ue  which 
yields  them  more  than  the  ordinary 
profit.  If  this  advantage  depends  upon 
any  special  exemption,  such  as  being 
free  from  a  tax,  or  upon  any  personid 
advantages,  physical  or  mental,  or 
any  peculiar  process  only  Imown  to 
themselves,  or  upon  the  possession  ojf 
a  greater  capital  than  other  people, 
or  upon  vanous  other  things  whidi 
might  be  enumerated,  they  retain  it  to 
themselves  as  an  extra  gain,  over  and 
above  the  general  profits  of  capital,  of 
the  nature^  in  some  sort,  of  a  monopoly 
profit.  But  when,  as  in  the  case 
which  we  are  more  particularly  con- 
sidering, the  advantage  depends  on 
the  possession  of  a  natural  agent  of 
peculiar  (^^uality,  as,  for  instance,  of 
more  fertile  land  than  that  which 
determines  the  general  value  of  the 
commodity;  arid  when  this  natural 
agent  is  not  owned  by  themselves; 
the  person  who  does  own  it,  is  able  to 
exact  from  them,  in  the  form  of  rent, 
the  whole  extra  gain  derived  from  its 
use.  We  are  thus  brought  by  another 
road  to  the  Law  of  Kent,  investigated 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  Second 
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Book.  Bent,  we  again  see,  is  the 
difference  between  the  unequal  returns 
to  different  parts  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed on  the  soil.  Whatever  surplus 
anj  portion  of  agricultural  capital 
produces,  beyond  what  is  produced  by 
the  same  amount  of  capital  on  the 
worst  soil,  or  under  the  most  expensive 
mode  of  cultivation,  which  the  existing 
demands  of  society  compel  a  recourse 
to ;  that  surplus  will  naturally  be  paid 
as  rent  from  that  capital,  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  on  which  it  is  employed. 

It  was  long  thoi^ht  by  political 
economists,  among  the  rest  even  by 
Adam  Smith,  that  the  produce  of  land 
IS  always  at  a  monopoly  value,  because 
(they  said)  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit,  it  always  yields  some< 
thing  further  for  rent.  This  we  now 
see  to  be  erroneous.  A  thing  cannot 
be  at  a  monopoly  value,  when  its  supply 
can  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent if  we  are  only  willing  to  incur  the 
cost.  If  no  more  com  than  the  exist- 
ing quantity  is  grown,  it  is  because 
the  value  has  not  risen  high  enough  to 
remunerate  any  one  for  growing  it. 
Any  land  (not  reserved  for  other  uses, 
or  for  pleasure)  which  at  the  existing 
price,  and  by  the  existing  processes, 
will  yield  the  ordinary  profit,  is  tole- 
rably certain,  unless  some  artificial 
hindrance  intervenes,  to  be  cultivated, 
although  nothing  may  be  left  for  rent. 
As  lon^  as  there  is  any  land  fit  for 
cultivation,  which  at  the  existing  price 
cannot  be  profitably  cultivated  at  all, 
there  must  be  some  land  a  little  better, 
which  will  yield  the  ordinary  profit, 
but  allow  nothing  for  rent:  and  that 
land,  if  within  the  boundary  of  a  farm, 
will  be  cultivated  by  the  farmer;  if 
not  so,  probably  by  the  proprietor,  or 
by  some  other  person  on  sufierance. 
Some  Buch  land  at  least,  under  culti- 
vation, there  can  scarcely  fail  to  be. 

Rent,  therefore,  forms  no  part  of  the 
cost  of  production  which  aetermines 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce. 
Circumstances  no  doubt  may  be  con- 
ceived in  which  it  might  do  so,  and 
very  largely  too.  We  can  imagine 
a  country  so  fully  peopled,  and  with  all 
its  cultivable  soil  so  completely  occu- 
pied, that  to  produce  any  adoitional 


quantity  would  require  more  labour 
tnan  the  produce  would  feed :  and  if 
we  suppose  this  to  be  the  condition  of 
the  wnole  world,  or  of  a  country  de- 
barred from  foreign  supply,  then,  if 
population  continued  increasing,  both 
the  land  and  its  produce  would  really 
rise  to  a  monopoly  or  scarcity  price. 
But  this  state  of  tnings  never  can  have 
really  existed  anywhere,  unless  pos- 
sibly in  some  small  island  cut  ofi*  from 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  nor  is  there  any 
danger  whatever  that  it  should  exist 
It  certainly  exists  in  no  known  region 
at  present.  Monopoly,  we  have  seen, 
can  take  effect  on  value,  only  through 
limitation  of  supply.  In  all  countries 
of  any  extent  there  is  more  cultivable 
land  than  is  yet  cultivated :  and  while 
there  is  any  such  surplus,  it  is  th<) 
same  thing,  so  far  as  that  quality  of 
land  is  concerned,  as  if  there  were  an 
indefinite  quantity.  What  is  prac- 
tically limited  in  supply  is  only  the 
better  quaUties ;  and  even  for  those,  so 
much  rent  cannot  be  demanded  as 
would  bring  in  the  competition  of  the 
lands  not  yet  in  cultivation ;  the  rent 
of  a  piece  of  land  must  be  somewhat 
less  tnan  the  whole  excess  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness over  that  of  the  best  land 
which  it  is  not  yet  profitable  to  cul- 
tivate ;  that  is,  it  must  be  about  equal 
to  the  excess  above  the  worst  land 
which  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate.  The 
land  or  the  capital  most  unfavourably 
circumstanced  among  those  actually 
employed,  pays  no  rent ;  and  that  land 
or  capital  determines  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction which  regulates  the  value  of 
the  whole  produce.  Thus  rent  is,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  no  cause  of  valuo, 
but  the  price  of  the  privilege  which 
the  inequality  of  the  returns  to  different 
portions  of  agricultural  produce  confers 
on  all  except  the  least  favoured  portion. 
Rent,  in  short,  merely  equalizes  the 
profits  of  different  farming  capitals,  by 
enabling  the  landlord  to  appropriate 
all  extra  gains  occasioned  oy  supe- 
riority of  natural  advantages.  If  all 
landlords  were  unanimously  to  forego 
their  rent,  they  would  but  transfer  it 
to  the  farmers,  without  benefiting  tlM 
consumer ;  for  the  .  e;  '  * 
oom  would  still  be  ' 
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condition  of  tlie  production  of  part  of 
the  existing  supply,  and  if  a  part 
obtained  that  pnce  the  whole  would 
obtain  it.  Rent,  therefore,  unless 
artificially  increased  by  restrictive 
laws,  is  DO  burthen  on  the  consumer ; 
it  does  not  raise  the  price  of  com,  and 
is  no  otherwise  a  detriment  to  the 
public,  than  inasmuch  as  if  the  state  had 
retained  it,  or  imposed  an  equivalent 
in  the  shape  of  a  land-tax,  it  would 
then  have  been  a  fund  applicable  to 
general  instead  of  private  advantage. 

§  3.  Agricultural  productions  are 
not  the  only  commodities  which  have 
several  different  costs  of  production  at 
once,  and  which,  in  consequence  of 
that  difference,  and  in  proportion  to  it, 
afford  a  rent.  Mines  are  also  an  in- 
stance. Almost  all  kinds  of  raw  material 
extracted  from  the  interior  of  the  earth 
— metals,  coals,  precious  stones,  &c., 
are  obtained  from  mines  differing  con- 
siderably in  fertility,  that  is,  yielding 
very  different  quantities  of  the  product 
to  the  same  quantity  of  labour  and 
capital.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  an 
obvious  question,  why  are  not  the  most 
fertile  mines  so  worked  as  to  supply 
the  whole  market  ?  No  such  question 
can  arise  as  to  land ;  it  being  self- 
evident,  that  the  most  fertile  lands 
could  not  possibly  be  made  to  supply 
the  whole  demand  of  a  fiilly-peopled 
country ;  and  even  of  what  tney  do 
yield,  a  part  is  extorted  from  them  by 
a  labour  and  outlay  as  great  as  that 
required  to  grow  the  same  amount  on 
worse  land.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
mines ;  at  least,  not  universally.  There 
are,  perhaps,  cases  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  extract  from  a  particular 
vein,  in  a  ^'ven  time,  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  ore,  because  there 
is  only  a  limited  surface  of  the  vein 
exposed,  on  which  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  labourers  cannot  be  simul- 
taneously employed.  But  this  is  not 
true  of  all  mines.  In  collieries,  for 
example,  some  other  cause  of  limita- 
tion must  be  sought  for.  In  some 
instances  the  owners  limit  the  auan- 
titv  raised,  in  order  not  too  rapidly  to 
exhaust  the  mine :  in  others  there  are 
•aid  to  be  combinations  of  owners,  to 


keep  up  a  monopoly  price  by  Hraiting 
the  production.  Whatever  be  the 
causes,  it  is  a  fact  that  mines  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  richness  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  since  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce must  be  proportional  to  the  cost 
of  production  at  the  worst  mine  Tfer- 
tility  and  situation  taken  together),  it 
is  m're  than  proportional  to  that  of 
the  oest.  All  mines  superior  in  pro- 
duce to  the  worst  actually  worked,  will 
yield,  therefore,  a  rent  equal  to  the 
excess.  They  may  yield  more;  and 
the  worst  mine  may  itself  yield  a  rent. 
Mines  being  comparatively  few,  their 
qualities  do  not  graduate  gently  into 
one  another,  as  the  qualities  of  land 
do ;  and  the  demand  may  be  such  as  to 
keep  the  value  of  the  produce  con- 
siderably above  the  cost  of  production 
at  the  worst  mine  now  worked,  with- 
out being  sufficient  to  bring  into  opera- 
tion a  still  worse.  During  the  interval, 
the  produce  is  really  at  a  scarcity 
value. 

Fisheries  are  another  example,  fish- 
eries in  the  open  sea  are  not  ajppro- 
priated,  but  fisheries  in  lakes  or  nvers 
almost  always  are  so,  and  likewise 
oyster-beds  or  other  particular  fishing 
grounds  on  coasts.  We  may  take 
salmon  fisheries  as  an  example  of  the 
whole  class.  Some  rivers  are  far  more 
productive  in  salmon  than  others. 
None,  however,  without  being  ex- 
hausted, can  supply  more  than  a  veiy 
limited  demand.  The  demand  of  a 
country  like  England  can  only  be  sup- 
plied by  taking  salmon  from  many 
aifferent  rivers  of  unequal  productive- 
ness, and  the  value  must  be  sufficient 
to  repay  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  fish 
from  the  least  productive  of  these.  All 
others,  therefore,  will  if  appropriated 
afford  a  rent  equal  to  the  value  of  their 
superiority.  Much  higher  than  this  it 
cannot  be,  if  there  are  salmon  rivers 
accessible  which  from  distance  or  in- 
ferior productiveness  have  not  yet  con- 
tributed to  supply  the  market.  If 
there  are  not,  the  value,  doubtless,  may 
rise  to  a  scareity  rate,  and  the  worst 
fisheries  in  use  may  then  yield  a  con- 
siderable rent. 

Both  in  the  case  of  arines  and  ot 
fisherieSi  the  natural  order  of  eventa  ii 
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Bable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  opening 
of  a  new  mine,  or  a  new  fishery,  of 
Bnperior  quality  to  some  of  those 
already  in  use.  The  first  effect  of  such 
an  incident  is  an  increase  of  the  supply ; 
which  of  course  lowers  the  value  to 
call  forth  an  increased  demand.  Thi^ 
reduced  value  may  be  no  longer  suf- 
ficient to  remunerate  the  worst  of  the 
existing  mines  or  fisheries,  and  these 
may  consequently  be  abandoned.  If 
the  superior  mines  or  fisheries,  with 
the  addition  of  the  one  newly  opened, 
produce  as  much  of  the  commodity  as 
IS  required  at  the  lower  value  corre- 
sponding to  their  lower  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  fall  of  value  will  be  permanent, 
and  there  will  be  a  corresponding  fall 
in  the  rents  of  those  mines  or  fisheries 
which  are  not  abandoned.  In  this 
case,  when  things  have  permanently 
adjusted  themselves, Uhe  result  will  be, 
that  the  scale  of  qualities  which  supply 
the  market  will  have  been  cut  short  at 
the  lower  end,  while  a  new  insertion 
will  have  been  made  in  the  scale  at 
tome  point  higher  up ;  and  the  worst 
mine  or  fishery  in  use — the  one  which 
regulates  the  rents  of  the  superior 
qualities  and  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity—will be  a  mine  or  fishery  of 
better  quality  than  that  by  which 
they  were  previously  regulatiCd. 

Land  is  used  for  other  purposes 
than  agriculture,  especially  for  resi- 
dence ;  and  when  so  used,  yields  a 
rent,  determined  by  principles  similar 
to  those  already  laid  down.  The 
ground  rent  of  a  building,  and  the  rent 
of  a  garden  or  park  attached  to  it,  will 
not  be  less  than  the  rent  which  the 
same  land  would  afford  in  agriculture : 
but  may  be  greater  than  this  to  an 
indefinite  amount :  the  surplus  being 
either  in  consideration  of  beauty  or  of 
convenience,  the  convenience  often 
consisting  in  superior  facilities  for 
pecuniary  gain.  Sites  of  remarkable 
Deauty  are  generally  limited  in  supply, 
and  therefore,  if  in  great  demand  are 
at  a  scarcity  value.  Sites  superior 
only  in  convenience,  are  governed  as  to 
their  value  by  the  ordinary  principles 
of  rent.  The  ground  rent  of  a  house 
in  a  small  village  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  rent  of  a  similar  patch  of 


ground  in  the  open  fields :  but  that  of 
a  shop  in  Cheapside  will  exceed  these, 
by  the  whole  amount  at  which  people 
estimate  the  superior  facilities  of  money* 
making  in  the  more  crowded  place. 
The  rents  of  wharfage,  dock  and 
harbour  room,  water-power,  and  many 
other  privileges,  may  be  analysed  on 
similar  principles. 

§  4.  Cases  of  extra  profit  analogous 
to  rent,  are  more  frequent  in  the  trans- 
actions of  industry  than  is  sometimes 
supposed.  Take  the  case,  for  example, 
of  a  patent,  or  exclusive  privilege  for 
the  use  of  a  process  by  which  cost  of 
production  is  lessened.  If  the  value  of 
the  product  continues  to  be  regulated 
by  what  it  costs  to  those  who  are 
Obliged  to  persist  in  the  old  process, 
the  patentee  will  make  an  extra  profit 
equal  to  the  advantage  which  his  pro- 
cess possesses  over  theirs.  This  extra 
profit  is  essentially  similar  to  rent,  and 
sometimes  even  assumes  the  form  of 
it ;  the  patentee  allowing  to  other  pro- 
ducers the  use  of  his  privilege,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  payment.  So 
long  as  he,  and  those  whom  he  asso- 
ciates in  the  privilege,  do  not  produce 
enough  to  supply  the  whole  market^  so 
long  the  original  cost  of  production, 
being  the  necessary  condition  of  pro- 
ducing a  part,  will  regulate  the  value 
of  the  whole ;  and  the  patentee  will  be 
enabled  to  keep  up  his  rent  to  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  advantage  which 
his  process  gives  him.  In  the  com- 
mencement indeed  he  will  probably 
forego  a  part  of  this  advantage  for  the 
sake  of  underselling  others:  the  in- 
creased supply  which  he  brings  for- 
ward will  lower  the  value,  and  make 
the  trade  a  bad  one  for  those  who  do 
not  share  in  the  privilege:  many  of 
whom  therefore  wul  gradually  retire, 
or  restrict  their  operations,  or  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  patentee. 
As  his  supply  increases  theirs  wilk 
diminish,  the  value  meanwhile  con- 
tinuing slightly  depressed.  But  if  he 
stops  snort  in  his  operations  before  the 
market  is  wholly  supplied  by  the  nev 
process,  things  will  anin  adjust  them 
selves  to  what  wtm  tm  naloiil  valii» 
bef<»e  the  wvantiaa 
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tlio  benefit  of  the  improvement  will 
accrue  Bolely  to  the  patentee. 

The  extra  gains  ^vhich  any  producer 
or  dealer  obtains  through  superior  ta- 
lents  for  business,  or  superior  business 
arrangements,    are    very  much  of   a 
similar  kind.    If  all  his  competitors 
had  the  same  advantages,  and  used 
them,  the  benefit  would  bo  transferred 
to  their  customers,  through  the  dimi- 
nished value  of  the  article :  ho  only 
retains  it  for  himself  because   he   is 
able  to  bring  his  commodity  to  market 
at  a  lower  cost,  while  its  valuo  is  deter- 
mined by  a  higher.    All  advantages, 
in  fact,  which  cue  competitor  has  over 
another,  whether  natural  or  acquired, 
whether  personal  or  the  result  of  social 
arrangements,  bring  the  commodity,  so 
far,  into  the  Third  Class,  and  assimilate 
the  possessor  of  the  advantage  to  a 
receiver  of  rent.     Wages   and  profits 
represent   the  universal    elements   in 
production,  while  rent  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  differential  and  pecu- 
liar :  any  difference  in  favour  of  certain 
producers,  or  in  favour  of  production  in 
certain  circumstances,  being  the  source 
of  a  gain,  which,  though  not  called 


rent  unless  paid  peiiodically  by  out 
person  to  another,  u  governed  by  laws 
entirely  the  same  with  it.  The  piioa 
paid  for  a  differential  advantage  in 
producing  a  commodity,  cannot  enter 
into  the  general  coet  of  production  of 
the  conunoditv. 

A  commodity  may,  no  doubt,  in 
some  contingencies,  yield  a  rent  even 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  dr- 
cumstauces  of  its  production ;  but  onl^ 
when  it  is,  for  the  time,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  those  commodities  which  ait 
absolutely  limited  in  supply,  and  ii 
therefore  seUing  at  a  scarcity'  value; 
which  never  is,  nor  has  been,  nor  can 
be,  a  permanent  condition  of  any  of  iht 
great  rcnt-vielding  commodities :  un- 
less through  their  approaching  exhaus- 
tion, if  they  are  mineral  products  (coal, 
for  example),  or  through  an  increase  of 
population,  continuing  afUr  a  further 
increase  of  production  becomes  im- 
possible; a^  contingency,  which  tht 
almost  inevitable  progress  of  bumaa 
culture  and^  improvement  in  the  long 
inteiTal  which  nas  first  to  elapse,  for* 
bids  us  to  consider  as  probable. 


CHAPTER  VL 


8UMMART   OF  THE  XnEORT  OP  YALUB. 


1.  We  have  now  attained  a  favour- 
abfe  point  for  looking  back,  and  taking 
a  simultaneous  view  of  the  space  which 
we  have  traversed  since  tho  commence- 
ment ^  of  the  present  Book.  The 
following  are  the  principles  of  the 
theory  of  Value,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
ascertained  them. 

I.  Valuo  is  a  relative  term.  The 
value  of  a  thing  means  the  quantity  of 
some  other  thing,  or  of  things  in 
general,  which  it  exchanges  for.  The 
values  of  all  things  can  never,  there- 
fore, rise  or  fall  simultaneously.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  rise  or  a 
general  fall  of  values.  Every  rise  of  va- 
lue supposes  a  fall,  and  every  fall  a  rise. 

IL  The  temporary  or  market  value 


of  a  thing  depends  on  the  demand  and 
supplv;  rising  as  tho  demand  rises, 
and  falling  as  the  supply  rises.  The 
demand,  however,  varies  with  the 
value,  being  generally  gi*eater  when 
the  thing  is  cheap  than  when  it  is 
dear;  and  the  value  always  ac^usts 
itself  in  such  a  manner,  that  me  demand 
is  ecmal  to  tlie  supply. 

lU.  Besides  their  temporary  value, 
things  have  also  a  permanent,  or  as  it 
ma^  be  called,  a  Natural  Value,  to 
which  itho  market  value,  after  every 
variation,  always  tends  to  return  ;  and 
the  oscillations  compensate  for  one 
another,  so  that,  on  tne  average,  com- 
modities exchange  at  about  their  nat&ral 
yaluo. 
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IV.  The  natoraWalue  of  some  things 
is  a  scarcity  value :  but  most  thin^ 
naturally  exchange  for  one  another  m 
the  ratio  of  their  cost  of  production,  or  at 
what  may  be  termed  their  Cost  Value. 

V.  The  things  which  are  naturally 
and  permanently  at  a  scarcity  yalue, 
are  those  of  wblch  the  supply  cannot 
be  increased  at  all,  or  not  sufficiently 
to  satisfy  the  whole  of  the  demand 
which  would  exist  for  them  at  their 
cost  value. 

VI.  A  monopoly  value  means  a 
scarcity  value.  Monopoly  cannot  give 
a  value  to  anything,  except  through  a 
limitation  of  the  supply. 

VIL  Every  commodity  of  which  the 
supply  can  be  indefinitely  increased  by 
labour  and  capital,  exchanges  for  other 
things  proportionally  to  the  cost  neces- 
sary for  producing  and  bringing  to 
market  the  most  costly  portion  of  the 
supply  required.  The  natural  value  is 
synonymous  with  the  Cost  Value,  and 
the  cost  value  of  a  thing,  means  the  cost 
value  of  the  most  costly  portion  of  it. 

VIII.  Cost  of  Production  consists  of 
several  elements,  some  of  which  are 
constant  and  universal,  others  occa- 
sional. The  universal  elements  of 
cost  of  production  are,  the  wages  of  the 
labour,  and  the  profits  of  the  capitaL 
The  occasional  elements  are,  taxes, 
and  any  extra  cost  occasioned  by  a 
scarcity  value  of  some  of  the  requisites. 

IX.  Bent  is  not  an  element  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  commodity 
which  yields  it :  except  in  the  cases, 
([rather  ccmceivable  than  actually  exist- 
ing) in  which  it  results  from,  ana  repre- 
sents, a  scarcity  value.  But  when 
land  capable  of  yielding  rent  in  agri- 
culture is  appli^  to  some  other  [»ar- 
pose,  the  rent  which  it  would  nave 
yielded  is  an  element  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  tiie  conunodity  which  it  is 
em^yed  to  produce. 

X.  Omittingtlie  occasional  elements ; 
things  which  admit  of  indefinite  in* 
crease,  naturally  and  permanently  ex- 
change for  each  other  according  to  the 
comparative  amount  of  wages  which 
must  be  paid  for  produdng  them,  and 
the  comparative  amount  of  profits 
which  must  be  obtaijied  by  the  capi- 
taMsts  who  pay  those  wagef. 


XI.  The  comparative  amount  of 
wages  does  not  depend  on  what  wages 
are  in  themselves.  High  wages  do 
not  make  high  values,  nor  low  wages 
low  values.  The  comparative  amount 
of  wages  depends  partly  on  the  com- 
parative quantities  of  labour  required, 
and  partly  on  the  comparative  rates  of 
its  remuneration. 

XII.  So,  the  comparative  rate  of 
profits  does  not  depona  on  what  profits 
are  in  themselves ;  nor  do  high  or  low 
profits  mako  high  or  low  values.  It 
depends  partly  on  the  comparative 
lengths  oftime  during  which  the  capital 
is  employed,  and  partly  on  the  com- 
parative rate  of  profits  in  difibreut  eiu 
plovments. 

aJH.  If  two  things  are  made  by  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  and  that  labour 
paid  at  the  same  rate,  and  if  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  have  to  be  advanced 
for  the  same  space  of  time,  and  the 
nature  of  the  employment  does  not 
require  that  there  be  a  permanent 
dinerence  in  their  rate  of  profit ;  then^ 
whether  wages  and  profits  be  high  or 
low,  and  whether  the  quantity  of  labour 
expended  be  much  or  little,  these  two 
thmgs  will,  on  the  average,  exchange 
for  one  another. 

XIV.  If  one  of  the  two  things  com- 
mands, on  the  average,  a  greater  value 
than  the  other,  the  cause  must  be  that 
it  requires  for  its  production  either  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour,  or  a  kind  of 
Ubour  permanently  paid  at  a  higher 
rate ;  or  that  the  capital,  or  part  of  the 
capital,  which  supports  that  labour, 
must  be  advanced  for  a  longer  {period ; 
or  lastly,  that  the  production  is  attended 
with  some  circumstance  which  requires 
to  be  compensated  by  a  [permanently 
higher  rate  of  profit. 

A.V.  Of  these  elements,  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  fur  the  production  is 
the  most  important :  the  eftect  of  the 
others  is  smaller,  though  none  of  them 
are  iimgnificant. 

XVL  The  lower  profits  are,  the  leas 
important  become  the  minor  elements 
of  cost  of  production,  and  the  Uss  do 
commodities  deviate  from  a  value  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  and  ^ualit^ 
of  the  labour  required  lor  tb^vi 
doctioiL 
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XVII.  But  cve.7  fall  of  profits  lowers, 
in  some  degree,  the  cost  value  of  things 
made  with  much  or  durable  machinei7, 
and  raises  that  of  things  made  by 
hand ;  and  every  rise  of  profits  does 
the  reverse. 

§  2.  Such  is  the  pcncral  theory  of 
Exchange  Value.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  remark  that  this  theory 
contemplates  a  system  of  production 
carried  on  by  tapitalists  for  profit, 
and  not  by  labourers  for  subsistence. 
In  proportion  as  we  admit  this  last 
Fupposition  — and  in  most  countries 
we  must  admit  it,  at  least  in  re- 
spect of  agricultural  produce,  to  a 
very  great  extent — such  of  the  pre- 
ceding theorems  as  relate  to  the  de- 
pendence of  value  on  cost  of  produo^ 
tion  will  require  modification.  ITiose 
theorems  are  all  grounded  on  the  sup- 
position, that  the  producer's  object 
and  aim  is  to  derive  a  profit  from 
his  capital.  This  granted,  it  follows 
that  he  must  sell  his  commodity  at 
the  price  which  will  afibrd  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit,  that  is  to  say,  it 
must  exchange  for  other  commodities 
at  its  cost  value.  But  the  peasant 
proprietor,  the  metayer,  and  even  the 
peasant-farmer  or  allotment-holder — 
the  labourer,  under  whatever  name,  pro- 
ducing on  his  own  account — is  seekmg, 
jiot  an  investment  for  his  little  capital, 
but  an  advantageous  employment  for 
his  time  and  labour.  His  disburse- 
ments, beyond  his  own  maintenance 
and  that  of  his  family,  are  so  small, 
that  nearly  the  whole  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  produce  are  wages  of  labour. 
^Vhen  he  and  his  family  have  been 
fed  from  the  produce  of  the  farm  (and 
perhaps  clothed  with  materials  grown 
thereon,  and  manufactured  in  the 
family)  he  may,  in  respect  of  the  sup- 
plementary remuneration  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  produce,  be 
jompared  to  those  labourers  who,  de- 
riving their  subsistence  from  an  in- 
(lependcnt  source,  can  afford  to  sell 
their  labour  at  any  price  which  is  to 
their  minds  worth  tne  exertion.  A 
peasant,  who  supports  himself  and  his 
family  with  one  portion  of  his  produce, 
will  often  sell  the  remainder  very  much 


below  what  would  be  its  cost  ralue  to 
the  capitalist. 

There  is,  however,  even  in  this  case^ 
a  minimum,  or  inferior  limit,  of  value. 
The  produce  which  he  carries  to  miarket, 
must  bring  in  to  him  the  value  of 
all  necessaries  which  he  is  compelled 
to  piu-chase ;  and  it  must  enable  him 
to  |)ay  his  rent.  Kent,  under  peasant 
cultivation,  is  not  governed  uy  the 
princinles  set  forth  in  the  chapters 
immediately  preceding,  but  is  either 
determined  by  custom,  as  in  the  case 
of  metayers,  or,  if  fixed  by  competition, 
depends  on  the  ratio  of  popu&tion  to 
land.  Iient,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is 
an  clement  of  cost  of  production.  The 
peasant  must  work  until  he  has  cleared 
nis  rent  and  the  price  of  all  purchased 
necessaries.  After  this,  he  will  go  on 
working  only  if  he  can  sell  the  produce 
for  such  a  price  as  will  overcome  his 
aversion  to  labour. 

The  minimum  just  mentioned  ii 
what  the  peasant  must  obtain  in  ex- 
change for  the  whole  of  his  surplus 
produce.  But  inasmuch  as  this  surplus 
IS  not  a  fixed  quantity,  hut  may  be 
either  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  industry,  a  minimum 
value  for  the  whole  of  it  does  not  give 
any  minimum  value  for  a  definite 
quantity  of  the  commodity.  In  this 
state  of  things,  therefore,  it  can  haidlv 
be  said,  that  the  value  depends  at  all 
on  cost  of  production.  It  depends 
entirely  on  demand  and  supply,  that  is, 
on  the  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of  surplus  food  which  the  peasants 
choose  to  produce,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  non-agricultural,  or  rather  of  the 
non-peasant  population.  If  the  buying 
class  were  numerous  and  the  growing 
class  lazy,  food  might  be  permanently 
at  a  scarcity  price.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  case  has  anywhere  a  real 
existence.  If  the  growing  class  is 
energetic  and  industrious,  and  the 
buyers  few,  food  will  be  extremely 
cheap.  This  also  is  a  rare  case,  thougn 
some  parts  of  France  perhaps  approxi* 
mate  to  it.  The  common  cases  are, 
either  that,  as  in  Ireland  until  lately, 
the  peasant  class  is  indolent  and  the 
buyers  few,  or  the  peasants  industrious 
and  the  town  population  numerous  and 
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opulent,  as  in  Belgium,  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  parte  of  Germany.  The 
price  of  the  produce  will  adjust  itself 
to  these  varieties  of  circumstances,  un- 
less modified,  as  in  many  cases  it  is, 
hy  the  competition  of  producers  who 
are  not  peasants,  or  by  the  prices  of 
foreign  markets. 

§  3.  Another  anomalous  case  is  that 
of  plave-grown  produce ;  which  pre- 
sents, however,  by  no  means  the  same 
degree  of  complication.  The  slave- 
owner is  a  capitalist,  and  his  induce- 
ment to  production  consists  in  a  profit 
on  his  capital.  This  profit  must  amount 
to  the  ordinarjr  rate.  In  respect  to  his 
expenses,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as 
if  his  slaves  were  free  labourers  working 
with  their  present  clliciency,  and  were 
hired  with  wages  equal  to  their  present 
cost.  If  the  cost  IS  less  in  proportion 
to  the  work  done,  than  the  wages  of 
free  labour  would  be,  so  much  the 
greater  are  his  profits :  but  if  all  other 
producers  in  the  country  possess  the 
same  advantage,  the  values  of  com- 


modities will  not  bd  At  atl  affected  by 
it.  The  only  case  in  which  they  can 
be  affected,  is  when  the  privilege  of 
cheap  labour  is  confined  to  particular 
branches  of  production,  free  labourers 
at  proportionally  higher  wages  being 
employed  in  the  remainder.  In  this 
case,  as  in  all  cases  of  permanent  in- 
equality between  the  wages  of  different 
employments,  prices  and  values  receive 
the  impress  of  the  inequality.  Slave- 
grown  will  exchange  for  non-slavo- 
grown  commodities  in  a  less  ratio  than 
that  of  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
for  their  production ;  the  value  of  the 
former  will  be  less,  of  the  latter  greater, 
than  if  slavery  did  not  exist. 

The  further  adaptation  of  the  theory 
of  value  to  the  varieties  of  existing  or 
possible  industrial  systems  may  bo  left 
with  great  advantage  to  the  intelligent 
reader.  It  is  well  said  by  Montesquieu, 
"It  is  not  always  advisable  so  com- 
pletely to  exhaust  a  subject,  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  done  by  the  reader.  The 
important  thing  is  not  to  be  read,  but 
to  excite  the  reader  to  thought.*'* 


CHAPTEK  Vn. 
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$  1.  Hayiko  proceeded  thus  far  in 
ascertaining  the  general  laws  of  Value, 
without  introducing  the  idea  of  money 
^exce^  occaBionafly  for  illustration), 
it  is  tune  that  we  should  now  superadd 
that  idea,  and  consider  in  what  man- 
ner the  principles  of  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  commodities  are  affected  by 
the  use  of  what  is  termed  a  Medium  of 
Exchange. 

In  order  to  understand  the  manifold 
functions  of  a  Circulating  Medium, 
there  is  no  better  way  than  to  con- 
sider what  are  the  principal  incon- 
veniences which  we  should  experience 
if  we  had  not  such  a  medium.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  would  be  the 
want  of  a  common  measure  for  values 
of  different  sorts.  If  a  tailor  had  only 
coats,  and  wanted  to  buy  bread  or  a 


horse,  it  would  be  very  troublesome  to 
ascertain  how  much  bread  he  ought  to 
obtain  for  a  coat,  or  how  many  coats 
he  should  give  for  a  horse.  The  calcu- 
lation must  be  recommenced  on  di& 
ferent  data,  every  time  he  bartered  his 
coat  for  a  different  kind  of  article; 
and  there  could  bo  no  current  price,  or 
regular  quotations  of  value.  Whereas 
now  each  thing  has  a  current  price  in 
money,  and  he  gets  over  all  ditnculties 
by  reckoning  his  coat  at  41.  or  52.,  and 
a  four-pound  loaf  at  6d.  or  7d.  ^  As  it 
is  much  easier  to  compare  different 
lengths  by  expressing  them  in  a  com- 
mon language  of  feet  and  inches,  so  it 
is  much  easier  to  compare  values  by 
means  of  a  common  languaco  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  lo  no 
*  Spirit  ^f  Lam%^  conAVaA\oa  eft.  VyX 
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otlicT  way  cAn  values  be  arranged  one 
above  another  in  a  scale ;  in  no  otber 
can  a  person  conveniently  calculate 
the  sum  of  his  possessions;  and  it  is 
easier  to  ascertain  and  remember  the 
relations  of  many  things  to  one  thing, 
than  tlicir  innumerable  cross  relations 
with  one  anotlier.  This  advantage  of 
hanng  a  common  language  in  which 
values  may  bo  expressed,  is,  even  bv 
itself,  so  important,  that  some  sncn 
mode  of  expressing  and  computing 
thorn  would  probably  bo  used  even  if  a 
pound  or  a  shilling  did  not  express 
•ny  real  thing,  but  a  mere  unit  of  cal- 
culation. It  is  said  that  there  are 
African  tribes  in  which  this  somewhat 
artificial  contrivance  actually  prevails. 
They  calculate  the  value  of  things  in 
a  sort  of  money  of  account,  called  ma- 
cutcs.  They  say,  one  thing  is  worth 
ten  macutes,  another  fifteen,  another 
twenty.*  ITiere  is  no  real  thing 
called  a  macute :  it  is  a  conventional 
unit,  for  tho  moro  convenient  com- 
parison of  things  with  one  another. 

This  advantage,  however,  forms  but 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  tho  econo- 
mical benefits  derived  from  the  use  of 
money.  The  inconveniences  of  barter 
are  so  great,  that  without  some  more 
commodious  means  of  effecting  ex- 
changes, the  division  of  employments 
could  hardly  have  been  earned  to  any 
considerable  extent.  A  tailor,  who 
had  nothing  but  coats,  might  starve 
before  he  could  find  any  person  having 
bread  to  sell  who  wanted  a  coat :  be- 
nides,  he  would  not  want  as  much 
bread  at  a  time  as  would  be  worth  a 
coat,  and  the  coat  could  not  be  divided. 
Fjvcry  person,  therefore,  would  at  all 
times  hasten  to  dispose  of  his  com- 
moditv  in  exchange  for  anything  which, 
though  it  might  not  bo  fitted  to  his 
own  immediate  wants,  was  in  great  and 
general  demand,  and  easily  divisible, 
so  that  ho  miglit  be  sure  of  being 
able  to  purchase  with  it  w^hatever  was 
offered  lor  sale.  The  primary  neces- 
saries of  life  possess  these  properties 
in  a  high  degree.  Bread  is  extremely 
divisible,  and  an  object  of  universal 
desire.    Still,  this  is  not  the  sort  of 

*  Montesquieu,  Spirit  ofLaKt,  book  xxii. 
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thing  require  1;  for,  of  -food,  waita 
in  expectation  of  a  scarcity,  no  one 
wishes  to  possess  more  at  once,  than 
is  wanted  for  immediate  consnmptibB ; 
so  that  a  person  is  never  sure  of  find- 
ing an  immediate  purchaser  for  m-^cks 
of  food:  and  unless  soon  disposed' of, 
most  of  them  perish.  The  tbin?  which 
people  would  select  to  keep  by  wem  for 
making  purchases,  must  be  one  which, 
besides  being  divisible,  and  generally 
desired,  does  not  deteriorate  by  keep- 
ing. This  reduces  the  choice  to  s 
small  number  of  articles. 

§  2.  By  a  tacit  concurrence,  ahnosi 
all  nations,  at  a  very  early  period, 
fixed  upon  certain  metals,  and  espe- 
cially gold  and  silver,  to  serve  tnis 
purpose.  No  other  substances  nnite  the 
necessary  qualities  in  so  great  a  degree, 
with  so  many  subordinate  advantages. 
Next  to  food  and  clothing',  and  in 
some  climates  even  before  clothing,  the 
strongest  inclination  in  a  rude  state  of 
society  is  for  personal  ornament,  and 
for  the  kind  of  distinction  which  is 
obtained  by  rarity  or  costliness  in  such 
ornaments.  After  the  immediate  neces- 
sities of  life  were  satisfied,  every  one 
was  eager  to  accumulate  as  great  a  store 
as  possible  of  things  at  once  costly  and 
ornamental ;  which  were  chiefly  gold, 
silver,  and  jewels.  These  were  the 
things  which  it  most  pleased  every 
one  to  possess,  and  which  there  was 
most  certainty  of  finding  others  willing 
to  receive  in  exchange  for  any  kind  of 
produce.  They  were  among  the  most 
imperishable  of  all  substances.  They 
were  also  portable,  and  containing  great 
value  in  small  bulk,  were  easify  hid : 
a  consideration  of  much  importance  in 
an  age  of  insecurity.  Jewels  are  infe- 
rior to  gold  and  silver  in  the  qnalit^  of 
divisibility;  and  are  of  very  vanons 
qualities,  not  to  be  accurately  discri- 
minated without  ^at  trouble.  Gold 
and  silver  are  eminently  divisible,  and 
when  pure,  always  of  the  same  quality ; 
and  their  purity  may  be  ascertained 
and  certified  by  a  public  authority. 

Accordingly,  though  fiirs  have  been 
employed  as  money  in  some  countries, 
cattle  in  others,  in  Chinese  Tartary 
cubes  of  tea  closely  pressed  together, 
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the  shellB  called  cowries  on  the  coast 
of  Western  Africa,  and  in  Abyssinia 
at  this  day  blocks  of  rock  salt ;  though 
even  of  metals,  the  less  costly  have 
sometimes  been  chosen,  as  iron  in  Lace- 
daemon  from  an  ascetic  policy,  copper 
in  the  early  Koman  republic  from  the 

Eoverty  of  the  people ;  gold  and  silver 
ave  been  generally  preferred  by  na- 
tions which  were  able,  to  obtain  them, 
either  by  industry,  commerce,  or  con- 
quest. To  the  qualities  which  ori- 
ginally recommended  them,  another 
came  to  be  added,  the  importance  of 
which  only  unfolded  itself  by  degrees. 
Of  all  commodities,  they  are  among 
the  least  influenced  by  any  of  the 
causes  which  produce  fluctuations  of 
value.  No  commodity  is  quite  free 
fix)m  such  fluctuations.  Gold  and  silver 
have  sustained,  since  the  beginning  of 
history,  one  great  permanent  altera- 
tion of  value,  from  the  discovery  of 
the  American  mines;  and  some  tem- 
porary variations,  such  as  that  which, 
in  the  last  great  war,  was  produced  by 
the  absorption  of  the  metals  in  hoards, 
and  in  the  military  chests  of  the  im- 
mense armies  constantly  in  the  field. 
In  the  present  age  the  opening  of  new 
sources  of  supply,  so  abundant  as  the 
Ural  Mountains,  California,  and  Aus- 
tralia, may  be  the  commencement  of 
another  period  of  decline,  on  the  limits 
of  which  it  would  be  useless  at  present 
to  speculate.  But  on  the  whole,  no  com- 
modities are  so  little  exposed  to  causes 
of  variation.  They  fluctuate  less  than 
almost  any  other  things  in  their  cost 
of  production.  And  worn  their  dura- 
bility, the  total  quantity  in  existence 
is  at  all  times  so  great  in  proportion  to 
the  annual  supply,  that  the  effect  on 
value  even  of  a  change  in  the  cost  of 
production  is  not  sudden :  a  very  long 
time  being  required  to  diminish  mate- 
rially the^  quantity  in  existence,  and 
even  to  increase  it  very  greatly  not 
being  a  rapid  process.  Gold  and  silver, 
therefore,  aie  more  fit  than  any  other 
commodity  to  be  the  subject  of  engage- 
ments fop  receiving  or  paying  a  given 
quantity  at  some  distant  period.  If 
the  engagement  were  made  in  corn, 
a  failure  of  crops  might  increase  the 
burthen  of  the  payment  in  one  year 


to  fourfold  what  was  intended,  or  an 
exuberant  harvest  sink  it  in  another 
to  one-fourth.  If  stipulated  in  cloth, 
some  manufacturing  invention  might 
permanently  reduce  the  payment  to  a 
tenth  of  its  origmal  value.  Sudi  things 
have  occurred  even  in  the  case  of  pay- 
ments stipulated  in  gold  and  silver ;  but 
the  great  fall  of  their  value  after  the  dis- 
covery  of  America,  is,  as  yet,  the  only 
authenticated  instance;  and  in  this 
case  the  change  was  extremely  gra- 
dual, being  spread  over  a  period  of 
manv  years. 

When  gold  and  silver  had  become 
virtually  a  medium  of  exchange,  by 
becoming  the  things  for  which  people 
generally  sold,  and  with  which  they 
generally  bought,  whatever  they  had 
to  sell  or  buy ;  the  contrivance  of  coin- 
ing obviously  suggested  itself.  By  this 
process  the  metal  was  divided  into  con- 
venient portions,  of  any  degree  of  small- 
ness,  and  bearing  a  recognised  proper- 
tion  to  one  another;  and  the  trouble 
was  saved  of  weighing  and  assaying 
at  every  chanse  of  possessors,  an  in- 
convenience which  on  the  occasion  of 
small  purchases  would  soon  have 
become  insupportable.  Governments 
found  it  their  interest  to  take  the 
operation  into  their  own  hands,  and  to 
interdict  all  coining  by  private  persons ; 
indeed,  their  guarantee  was  often  the 
only  one  which  would  have  been  re- 
lied on,  a  reliance  however  which  very 
often  it  ill  deserved ;  profligate  govern- 
ments having  until  a  verv  modem 
period  seldom  scrupled,  for  the  sake  of 
robbing  their  creditora,  to  confer  on 
all  other  debtors  a  licence  to  rob  theirs, 
by  the  shallow  and  impudent  artifice 
of  lowering  the  standard;  that  least 
covert  of  all  modes  of  knavery,  which 
consists  in  calling  a  shilling  a  poimd, 
that  a  debt  of  a  hnndred  poundjs  may 
be  cancelled  by  the  payment  of  a  hon* 
dred  shillings.  It  would  have  been  as 
simple  a  plan,  and  would  have  answered 
the  purpose  as  well,  to  have  enacted 
that "  a  hundred"  should  always  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  five,  which  would 
have  efiected  the  same  reduction  in  all 

Eecuniary  contracts,  and  would  not 
ave  been  at  all  more  shaniftleM.  Such 
strokes   of  poHoj  Imt* 
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ceased  to  be  recommended,  but  tbej 
hare  ceased  to  be  practised;  except 
occasionallj  througn  the  medium  of 
paper  mocev,  in  which  case  the  cha- 
racter of  tte  transaction,  from  the 
greater  obacuritj  of  the  subject,  ia  a 
Bttle  leas  barefaced. 

I  3.  Money,  when  its  nse  has  grown 
habitna],  is  tfie  medium  through  which 
the  incomes  of  the  different  members 
of  the  community  are  distributed  to 
them,  and  the  measure  by  which  they 
estimate  their  possessions.  As  it  is 
always  by  means  of  money  that  people 
provide  for  their  different  necessities, 
there  grows  up  in  their  minds  a  power- 
ful association  leading  them  to  regard 
money  as  wealth  in  a  more  peculiar 
sense  than  any  other  article ;  and  even 
those  who  pass  their  liyes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tne  most  useful  objects,  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  regarding  those  ob- 
jects as  chiefly  important  by  their 
capacity  of  being  excnan^ed  for  money. 
A  person  who  parts  with  money  to 
obtain  commodities,  unless  he  intends 
to  sell  them,  appears  to  the  imagina- 
tion to  be  making  a  worse  bargain  than 
a  person  who  parts  with  commodities 
to  get  money;  the  one  seems  to  be 
spending  his  means,  the  other  adding 
to  them.  ]llusions  which,  though  now 
in  some  measure  dispelled,  were  long 
powerful  enough  to  overmaster  the 
mind  of  every  politician,  both  specula- 
tive and  practical,  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  evident,  however,  that 
the  mere  introduction  of  a  particular 
mode  of  exchanging  things  for  one 
another,  by  first  exchanging  a  thing 
for  money,  and  then  excnanging  the 
money  for  something  else,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  essential  character  of 
transactions.  It  is  not  with  money 
that  things  are  really  purchased.  No- 
body's income  (except  that  of  the  gold 
or  silver  miner)  is  derived  from  the 

f)reciou8  metals.  The  pounds  or  shil- 
ings  which  a  person  receives  weekly 
or  yearly,  are  not  what  constitutes  his 
income  ;  they  are  a  sort  of  tickets  or 
orders  which  he  can  present  for  pay- 
ment at  any  shop  he  pleases,  and  which 
entitle  him  to  receive  a  certain  value 
•f  aojT  commodity  that  he  makes  choice 


of.  The  farmer  pays  bis  lalioiireri  sUd 
his  landlord  in  these  tickets,  as  the 
most  convenient  plan  for  himself  and 
them;  but  their  real  inocMiie  is  their 
!  share  of  his  com,  cattle,  and  hay.  and 
it  makes  no  essential  difference  yi^ether 
he  distributes  it  to  them  directly,  or 
sells  it  for  them  and  gives  them  the 
price ;  but  as  they  would  have  to  sell 
It  for  money  if  he  did  not,  and  as  he 
is  a  seller  at  any  rate,  it  best  suits  the 
pm7X)6e8  of  all,  that  he  sbonld  sell  ihm 
share  along  with  his  own,  and  leave 
the  labourers  more  leisure  for  work  and 
the  landlord  for  being  idle.  The  capi- 
talists, except  those  who  are  producers 
of  the  precious  metals,  derive  no  part 
of  their  income  from  those  metals,  since 
they  onljr  get  them  by  buying  them 
with  their  own  produce :  while  all  other 

Eersons  have  their  incomes  paid  to  them 
y  the  capitalists,  or  by  those  who  have 
received  payment  from  the  capitalists, 
and  as  the  capitalists  have  nothing, 
from  the  first,  except  their  produce,  it 
is  that  and  nothing  else  which  supplies 
all  incomes  furnished  by  them.  Tnere 
cannot,  in  short,  be  intrinsicaUy  a  more 
insignificant  thing,  in  the  economy  of 
society,  than  money;  except  in  the 
character  of  a  contrivance  for  sparing 
time  and  labour.  It  is  a  machine  for 
doing  quickly  and  commodiously,  what 
would  be  done,  though  less  quickly  and 
commodiously,  without  it:  and  like 
many  other  kinds  of  machinery,  it 
only  exerts  a  distinct  and  independent 
influence  of  its  own  when  it  gets  out 
of  order. 

The  introduction  of  money  does  not 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  any  ot 
the  Laws  of  Value  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  The  reasons  which 
make  the  temporary  or  market  value 
of  things  depend  on  the  demand  and 
supply,  and  their  average  and  perma- 
nent values  upon  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction, are  as  applicable  to  a  money 
system  as  to  a  system  of  barter.  Things 
which  by  barter  would  exchange  for 
one  another,  will,  if  sold  for  money, 
sell  for  an  equal  amount  of  it,  and  so 
will  exchange  for  one  another  still, 
though  the  process  of  exchanging  them 
will  consist  of  two  operations  instead 
of  only  one.    The  relations  of  com- 
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modities  to  one  another  remain  unal- 
tered by  money :  tlie  only  new  relation 
introduced,  is  their  relation  to  money 
itself;  how  much  or  how  little  money 
they  will  exchange  for ;  in  other  words, 
how  the  Exchange  Value  of  money 
itself  is  determined.  And  this  is  not 
a  question  of  any  difficulty,  when  the 
illusion  is  dispelled,  which  caused 
money  to  be  looted  upon  as  a  peculiar 
thing,  not  governed  by  the  same  laws 
as  other  things.  Money  is  a  commodity, 
and  its  yalue  is  determined  like  that 
of  other  commodities,  temporarily  by 
demand  and  supply,  permanently  and 


on  the  averngo  by  cost  of  production. 
The  illustration  of  these  principles,  con- 
sidered in  their  application  to  money, 
must  be  given  in  some  detail,  on  ao 
count  of  the  confusion  which,  in  mindr 
not  scientifically  instructed  on  the  sub* 
ject,  envelopes  the  whole  matter;  partly 
from  a  lingering  remnant  of  tne  old  * 
misleading  associations,  and  partly  from 
the  mass  of  vapoury  and  baseless  spe- 
culation with  which  this,  more  than 
any  other  topic  of  political  economy, 
has  in  latter  times  become  surrounded. 
I  shall  therefore  treat  of  the  Value  of 
Money  in  a  chapter  apart. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


0»  THE  VALtJE  OF  MOXET,   AS  DEPENDENT  ON  DEXtAND  AND  SUPPLY. 


§  1.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the 
Tery  outset  of  the  subject  we  have  to 
clear  from  our  path  a  formidable  am- 
biguity of  language.  The  Value  of 
Money  is  to  appearance  an  expression 
as^  precise,  as  free  from  possibility  of 
misunderstanding,  as  any  in  science. 
The  value  of  a  thing,  is  what  it  will 
exchange  for :  the  value  of  money,  is 
what  money  will  exchange  for;  the 
purchasing  power  of  money.  If  prices 
are  low,  money  will  buy  much  of  other 
things,  and  is  of  high  value ;  if  prices 
are  high,  it  will  buy  little  of  other 
things,  and  is  of  low  value.  The  value 
of  money  is  inversely  as  general  prices : 
falling  as  they  rise,  and  rising  as  they 
fall. 

But  unhappily  the  same  phrase  is 
also  employed,  in  the  current  language 
of  commerce,  in  a  very  different  sense. 
Money,  which  is  so  commonly  under- 
stood as  the  synonyme  of  wealth,  is 
more  especially  the  term  in  use  to 
denote  it  when  it  is  the  subject  of  bor- 
rowing. When  one  person  lends  to 
another,  as  well  as  when  he  pays  wages 
or  rent  to  another,  what  he  transfers  is 
not  the  mere  money,  but  a  right  to  a 
certain  yalue  of  the  produce  of  the 
country,  to  be  selected  at  pleasure ;  the 
lender  having  first  bought  this  rights 


by  giving  for  it  a  portion  of  his  capital. 
AVhat  he  really  lends  is  so  much 
capital ;  the  money  is  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  transfer.  But  the  capital 
usually  passes  from  the  lender  to  the 
receiver  through  the  means  either  of 
money,  or  of  an  order  to  receive  money, 
and  at  any  rate  it  is  in  money  that 
the  capital  is  computed  and  estimated. 
Hence,  borrowing  capital  is  universally 
called  borrowing  money;  the  loan 
market  is  called  the  money  market: 
those  who  have  their  capital  disposable 
for  investment  on  loan  are  called  the 
mouied  class :  and  the  equivalent  given 
for  the  use  of  capital,  or  in  other  words, 
interest,  is  not  only  called  the  interest 
of  money,  but,  by  a  grosser  perversion 
of  terms,  the  value  of  money.  This 
misapplication  of  language,  assisted  by 
some  fallacious  appearances  which  we 
shall  notice  and  clear  up  hereafter,* 
has  created  a  general  notion  among 
persons  in  business,  that  the  Value  of 
Money,  meaning  the  rate  of  interest, 
has  an  intimate  connexion  with  tho 
Value  of  Money  in  its  proper  sense,  the 
value  or  purchasing  power  of  the  cir- 
culating medium.  We  shall  return  to 
this  sn^ect  bef(n«  long :  at  present  it 
is  enough  to  m^,  that  hj  Value  X  ihall 
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always  mean  Kxcljango  Value,  and  by  ' 
money  the  medium  of  exchange,  not 
the  capital  which  is  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  through  that  medium. 

§  2.  Tlie  value  or  purchasing  power 
of  money  depends,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  demand  and  supply.  But  demand 
and  supply,  in  relation  to  money,  present 
themselves  in  a  somewhat  different 
shape  from  the  demand  and  supply  of 
other  things. 

The  supply  of  a  commo<lIty  means 
the  quantity  offered  for  sale.  But  it 
is  not  usual  to  speak  of  offering  money 
for  sale.  People  are  not  usually  said 
to  buy  or  sell  money.  This,  however, 
18  merely  an  accident  of  language. 
In  point  of  fact,  money  is  bought  and 
sold  like  other  things,  whenever  other 
things  arc  bought  and  sold  for  money. 
Whoever  sells  com,  or  tallow,  or  cotton, 
buys  money.  "Whoever  buys  bread,  or 
wine,  or  clothes,  sells  money  to  the 
dealer  in  those  articles.  Tho  money 
with  which  peorolo  are  offering  to  buv, 
is  money  offerea  for  sale.  Tho  supply 
of  money,  then,  is  the  quantity  ot  it 
which  people  are  wanting  to  lay  out ; 
that  is,  all  the  money  they  have  in 
their  possession,  except  what  they  are 
hoardmg,  or  at  least  keeping  by  them 
as  a  reserve  for  future  contingencies. 
Tho  supply  of  money,  in  short,  is  all 
tho  money  in  eirctdation  at  the 
time. 

The  demand  for  money,  again,  con- 
sists of  all  tho  goods  offered  for  sale. 
Eveiy  seller  of  goods  is  a  buyer  of 
money,  and  the  goods  he  brings  with 
him  constitute  hi«  demand.  Tlie  de- 
mand for  money  differs  frory  the  demand 
for  other  things  in  this,  that  it  is 
limited  only  by  tho  means  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  demand  for  other  things 
is  for  so  much  and  no  more ;  but  there 
is  always  a  demand  for  as  much  money 
as  can  be  got.  Persons  may  indeed 
refuse  to  sell,  and  withdraw  their  goods 
from  the  market,  if  they  cannot  get  for 
them  what  the^  consiaer  a  sufficient 
price.  But  this  is  only  when  they  think 
that  the  price  will  rise,  and  that  they 
shall  get  more  money  by  waiting.  If 
thoy  thought  the  low  price  likely  to  be 
permanent,  they  would  take  what  they 


could  get.  It  is  always  a  sins  qu&  noil 
with  a  dealer  to  dispose  of  his  goods. 

As  the  whole  of  the  goods  in  the 
market  compose  the  demand  for  money, 
so  the  whole  of  the  monej  constitutes 
the  demand  for  goods.  The  money  and 
the  goods  are  seeking  each  other  for 
the  purpose  of  being  exchanged.  They 
are  reciprocally  supply  and  demand  to 
one  another.  It  is  indifferent  whether, 
in  characterizing  the  phenomena,  we 
speak  of  the  demand  and  supply  <^ 
goods,  or  the  supply  and  the  demand 
of  money.  Tliey  are  eqnii^ent  ex- 
pressions. 

We  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  this 
proposition  more  fully.  And  in  doing 
this,  the  reader  will  remark  a  great  di? 
ference  between  the  class  of  questions 
which  now  occupy  us,  and  those  which 
we  previously  had  under  discussion  re- 
specting Values.  In  considering  Value, 
we  were  only  concerned  with  causes 
which  acted  upon  particular  commo- 
dities apai-t  from  the  re6t.  Causes 
which  affect  all  commodities  alike,  do 
not  act  upon  values.  But  in  consider- 
ing the  relation  between  goods  and 
money,  it  is  with  the  causes  that  ope- 
rate upon  all  goods  whatever,  that 
we  are  especially  concerned.  We  are 
comparing  goods  of  all  sorts  on  one 
side,  with  money  on  the  other  side,  as 
things  to  be  exchanged  against  each 
other. 

Suppose,  everything  else  being  the 
same,  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
quantitjr  of  money,  say  by  the  arrival 
of  a  foreigner  in  a  place,  with  a  treasure 
of  gold  and  silver.  When  he  commences 
expending  it  (for  this  question  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  productively  or  unpro- 
ductively),  he  adds  to  th:>  supply  of 
money,  and  by  the  same  act,  to  the 
demand  for  goods.  Doubtless  he  ados, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  demand 
only  for  certain  kinds  of  goods,  namely, 
those  which  he  selects  for  purchase ;  he 
will  immediately  raise  tho  price  of 
those,  and  so  far  as  he  is  individually 
concerned,  of  those  only.  If  he  spen^ 
his  funds  in  giring  entertainments,  he 
will  raise  the  prices  of  food  and  wine. 
If  ho  expends  them  in  establishing  a 
manufactory,  he  will  raise  the  prices 
of  labour  and  materials.    JBut  at  the 
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Wglier  prices,  more  money  will  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  sellers  of  these 
different  articles ;  and  they,  whether 
labourers  or  dealers,  having  more  money 
to  lay  out,  will  create  an  increased  de- 
mand for  all  the  things  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  purchase :  these  accord- 
ingly will  rise  in  price,  and  so  on  until 
the  rise  has  reached  everything.  I  say 
everything,  though  it  is  of  course  pos- 
sible that  the  influx  of  money  might 
take  place  through  the  medium  of  some 
new  class  of  consumers,  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  alter  the  proportions  of 
diifereiLt  classes  of  consumers  to  one 
another,  so  that  a  greater  share  of 
the  national  income  than  before  would 
thenceforth  be  expended  in  some  ar- 
ticles, and  a  smaller  in  others ;  exactly 
as  if  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
tastes  and  wants  of  the  community.  If 
this  were  the  case,  then  until  production 
had  accommodated  itself  to  tnis  change 
in  the  comparative  demand  for  different 
things,  there  would  be  a  real  alteration 
in  values,  and  some  things  would  rise 
in  price  more  than  others,  while  some 
pernaps  would  not  rise  at  nil.  These 
effects,  however,  would  evidently  pro- 
ceed, not  from  the  mere  increase  of 
money,  but  from  accessoiy  circum- 
stances attending  it.  We  are  now  only 
called  upon  to  consider  what  would  bo 
the  effect  of  an  increase  of  money,  con- 
sidered by  itself.  Supposing  the  money 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  to  bo  in- 
creased, the  wants  and  inclinations  of 
the  community  collectively  in  respect 
to  consumption  remaining  exactly  the 
same ;  the  increase  of  demand  would 
reach  all  things  equally,  and  there 
would  be  an  universal  rise  of  prices. 
We  might  suppose  with  Hume,  that 
some  morning,  every  person  in  the 
nation  should  wuko  and  find  a  gold 
coin  in  his  pocket :  this  example,  how- 
ever, would  involve  an  alteration  of  the 
proportions  in  the  demand  for  different 
commodities ;  the  luxuries  of  the  poor 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  raised  in 
price,  in  a  much  greater  degi'eo  than 
other  things.  Let  us  rather  suppose, 
therefore,  that  to  every  pound,  or  shil- 
ling, or  penny,  in  the  ptossession  of  any 
one,wanother  pound,  shilling,  or  penny, 
were  suddenly  added.    There  would  oe 


an  increased  money  d(/mand,  and  con- 
sequently an  increased  money  value,  or 
price,  for  things  of  all  sorts.  This  in- 
creased value  would  do  no  good  to  any 
one ;  would  make  no  difference,  except 
that  of  having  to  reckon  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  in  higher  numbers. 
It  would  be  an  increase  of  values  only 
as  estimated  in  money,  a  thing  only 
wanted  to  buy  other  things  with ;  and 
would  not  enable  any  one  to  buy  more 
of  them  than  before.  Prices  would  have 
risen  in  a  certain  ratio,  and  the  value 
of  money  would  have  fallen  in  the  samo 
ratio. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  ratio 
would  be  precisely  that  in  which  the 
quantity  of  money  had  been  increased. 
If  the  whole  money  in  circulation  was 
doubled,  prices  would  be  doubled.  If  it 
was  only  increased  one-fourth,  prices 
would  rise  one-fourth.  There  would  be 
one-fourth  more  money,  all  of  which 
would  be  used  to  purchase  goods  of 
some  description.  "When  there  had 
been  time  for  the  increased  supply  of 
money  to  reach  all  markets,  or  (accord- 
ing to  the  conventional  metaphorj  to 
permeate  all  the  channels  of  circulation, 
all  prices  would  have  risen  one-fourth. 
But  the  general  rise  of  price  is  inde- 
pendent of  this  diffusing  and  equaliz- 
ing process.  Even  if  some  prices  were 
raised  more,  and  others  less,  the  ave- 
rage rise  would  be  one-fourth.  This  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact, 
that  a  fourth  more  money  would  have 
been  given  for  only  the  same  quantity 
of  goods.  General  prices,  therefore, 
would  in  any  case  be  a  fourth  higher. 

The  very  same  effect  would  lie  pro- 
duced on  prices  if  we  suppose  the  goods 
diminished,  instead  of  the  monev  in- 
creased :  and  the  contraty  effect  if  the 
goods ^  were  increased,  or  the  money 
diminished.  If  there  were  less  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  community,  and  the 
same  amount  of  goods  to  bo  sold,  less 
money  altogether  would  be  given  for 
them,  and  they  would  be  sold  at  lower 
prices ;  lower,  too,  in  the  precise  ratio 
m  which  the  money  was  diminished. 
So  that  the  value  of  monej,  other 
things  being  the  same,  varies  inversely 
BB  its  quantity;  eveiy  increase  of  quan- 
tity, lowering  tho  Taloe,  and  every 
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diminution  raislilg  it,  in  a  ratio  exactly 
equivalent. 

This,  it  mnst  be  observed,  is  a  pro- 
perty peculiar  to  money.  We  did  not 
find  it  to  be  true  of  commodities  gene- 
rally, that  every  diminution  of  supply 
raised  the  value  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  deficiency,  or  that  every  increase 
lowered  it  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the 
excess.  Some  things  are  usually 
affected  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of 
Iho  excess  or  deficiency,  others  usually 
in  a  less :  because,  in  ordinary  cases  of 
demand,  the  desire,  being  for  the  thing 
itself,  may  be  stronger  or  weaker ;  and 
the  amount  of  what  people  are  willing 
to  expend  on  it,  being  in  any  case  a 
limited  quantitv,  may  be  affected  in 
ver^  unequal  degrees  by  difficulty  or 
facility  of  attainment.  But  in  the  case 
of  money,  which  is  desired  as  the 
means  of  universal  purchase,  the  de- 
mand consists  of  everything  which 
people  have  to  sell ;  and  the  only  limit 
to  what  they  are  willing  to  give,  is  the 
limit  set  by  their  having  nothing  more 
to  offer.  The  whole  of  tne  goods  being 
in  any  case  exchanged  for  the  whole  of 
the  money  which  comes  into  the  market 
to  be  laid  out,  they  will  sell  for  less  or 
more  of  it,  exactly  according  as  less  or 
more  is  brought. 

§  3.  From  what  precedes,  it  might 
for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  all  the 
^oods  on  sale  in  a  countrv  at  any  one 
time,  are  exchanged  for  all  the  money 
existing  and  in  circulation  at  that  same 
time :  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
always  in  circulation  in  a  country,  a 
quantity  of  money  equal  in  value  to 
tne  whole  of  the  goods  then  and  there 
on  sale.  But  this  would  be  a  complete 
misapprehension.  The  money  laid  out 
is  equal  in  value  to  the  goods  it  pur- 
chases ;  but  the  quantity  of  money  laid 
out  is  not  the  same  thing  with  the 
quantity  in  circulation.  As  the  money 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  the  same 
piece  of  money  is  laid  out  many  times, 
before  all  the  things  on  sale  at  one 
time  are  purchased  and  finally  removed 
from  the  market:  and  each  pound  or 
dollar  must  be  counted  for  as  many 
I>ounds  or  dollars,  as  the  number  of 
times  it  changes  hands  in  order  to 


effect  this  object.  The  grater  ^ 
of  the  goods  must  also  be  counted  more 
than  once,  not  only  because  most  things 
pass  through  the  nands  of  sevend  sets 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers  befbrs 
they  assume  the  form  in  which  thej 
are  finally  consumed,  but  because  in 
times  of  speculation  (and  all  times  are 
so,  more  or  less)  the  same  coods  are 
often  bought  repeatedly,  to  be  resold 
for  a  profit)  before  they  are  bongiit 
for  the  purpose  of  consumption  at  tXL 

If  wo  assume  the  quantity  of  goodi 
on  sale,  and  the  number  of  times  those 
goods  are  resold,  to  be  fixed  quantities, 
the  value  of  money  will  depend  xxpoa 
its  quantity,  together  with  the  average 
number  of  times  that  each  piece  changes 
hands  in  the  process.  The  whole  of  the 
goods  sold  (counting  each  resale  of 
the  same  goods  as  so  much  added  to 
the  goods)  have  been  exchan^dfor  the 
whole  of  the  money,  multiphed  by  the 
number  of  purchases  made  on  the  aver- 
age by  each  piece.  Consequently,  the 
amount  of  goods  and  of  transactions 
being  the  same,  the  value  of  money  is 
inversely  as  its  quantity  multiplied  by 
what  is  called  the  rapidity  of  circula* 
tion.  And  the  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation,  is  equal  to  the  money  value 
of  all  the  goods  sold,  divided  by  the 
number  which  expi-esses  the  rapidity  of 
circulation. 

The  phrase,  rapidity  of  circulation, 
requires  some  comment.  It  must  not 
be  understood  to  mean,  the  number  of 
purchases  made  by  each  piece  of  money 
in  a  given  time.  Time  is  not  the  thing 
to  be  considered.  The  state  of  society 
may  be  such,  that  each  piece  of  money 
hardly  performs  more  than  one  pur* 
chase  in  a  year ;  but  if  this  arise  from 
the  small  number  of  transactions— firom 
the  small  amount  of  business  done,  the 
want  of  activity  in  traffic.,  or  because 
what  traffic  there  is,  mostly  takes  place 
by  barter — it  constitutes  no  reason  why 
prices  should  be  lower,  or  the  value  of 
money  higher.  The  essential  point  is, 
not  how  often  the  same  monev  changes 
hands  in  a  given  time,  but  now  often 
it  changes  hands  in  order  to  perform  a 
given  amount  of  traffic.  We  must  com- 
pare the  number  of  pm'chases  made  by 
the  money  in  a  given  time,  not  witA 
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the  time  itself,  but  with  the  goods  sold 
in  that  same  time.  If  each  piece  of 
money  changes  hands  on  an  average 
ten  times  wnile  goods  are  sold  to  the 
Talne  of  a  million  sterling,  it  is  evident 
that  the  money  required  to  circulate 
those  goods  is  100,000^.  And  con- 
versely, if  the  money  in  circulation  is 
100,000^.,  and  each  piece  changes 
hands  by  the  purchase  of  goods  ten 
times  in  a  month,  the  sales  of  goods 
for  money  which  take  place  every 
month  must  amount  on  the  average  to 
1,000,000^. 

Eapidity  of  circulation  being  a  phrase 
BO  ill  adapted  to  express  the  only  thing 
which  it  18  of  any  importance  to  express 
by  it,  and  having  a  tendency  to  con- 
fuse the  subject  by  suggesting  a  mean- 
ing extremely  different  from  the  one 
intended,  it  would  bo  a  good  thing  if 
the  phrase  could  be  got  rid  of,  and 
another  substituted,  more  directly 
significant  of  the  idea  meant  to  be  con- 
vened. Some  such  expression  as  "  the 
efficiency  of  money,"  though  not  un- 
sxceptionable,  would  do  better :  as  it 
would  point  attention  to  the  quantity 
of  work  done,  without  suggesting  the 
idea  of  estimating  it  by  time.  Until 
An  appropriate  term  can  be  devised,  we 
must  oe  content,  when  ambiguity  is  to 
be  apprehended,  to  express  the  idea  by 
the  circumlocution  which  alone  conveys 
it  adequately,  namely,  the  average 
number  of  purchases  made  by  each 
piece  in  order  to  effect  a  given  pecu- 
niary amount  of  transactions. 

§  4.  The  proposition  which  we  have 
laid  down  respecting  the  dependence 
of  general  prices  upon  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation,  must  be  under- 
stood as  applying  only  to  a  state  of 
things  in  whicn  money,  that  is,  gold  or 
silver,  is  the  exclusive  instrument  of 
exchange,  and  actually  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  at  every  purchase,  credit 
in  any  of  its  shapes  being  unknown. 
When  credit  comes  into  play  as  a  means 
of  purchasing,  distinct  from  money  in 
hand,  we  shall  hereafter  find  that  the 
connexion  between  prices  and  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium  is 
much  less  direct  and  intimate,  and  that 
such  connexion  as  does  exist,  no  longer 


admits  of  so  simple  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion. But  on  a  subject  so  full  of  com- 
plexity as  Jthat  of  currency  and  prices, 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
our  theory  in  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  most  simple  cases,  wliich  we 
shall  always  fina  lyine  as  a  ground- 
work or  substratum  under  those  which 
arise  in  practice.  That  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  money  raises  prices,  and 
a  diminution  lowers  them,  is  the  most 
elementary  proposition  in  the  theory  of 
currency,  and  without  it  we  should 
have  no  key  to  any  of  the  others.  In 
any  state  of  things,  however,  except 
the  simple  and  primitive  one  which  we 
have  supposed,  the  proposition  is  only 
true  other  thinc^s  being  the  same :  and 
what  those  otiier  things  are,  which 
must  be  the  same,  we  are  not  yet  ready 
to  pronounce.  We  can,  however,  point 
out,  even  now,  one  or  two  of  the  cau- 
tions with  which  the  principle  must  be 
guarded  in  attempting  to  make  use  of 
it  for  the  practical  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena ;  cautions  the  more  indispensa- 
ble, as  the  doctrine,  though  a  scientifio 
truth,  has  of  late  years  been  the  foun- 
dation of  a  greater  mass  of  false  theory, 
and  erroneous  interpretation  of  facts, 
than  any  other  proposition  relating  to 
interchange,  from  the  time  of  the 
resumption  of  cash  pajrments  by  the 
Act  01  1819,  and  especiallv  since  the 
commercial  crisis  of  1825,  tne  favourite 
explanation  of  every  rise  or  fall  of  prices 
has  been  ''the  currency;"  ana  like 
most  popular  theories,  the  doctrine  has 
been  applied  with  little  regard  to  the 
conditions  necessary  for  making  it  cor- 
rect. 

For  example,  it  is  habitually  assumed 
that  whenever  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  money  in  the  country,  or  in 
existence,  a  rise  of  prices  must  neces- 
sarily follow.  But  this  Is  by  no  means 
an  inevitable  consequence.  In  no  com- 
modity is  it  the  quantity  in  existenoe, 
but  the  quantity  offered  for  sale,  that 
determines  the  value.  Whatever  m&y 
be  the  quantity  of  monej  in  the  country, 
only  that  part  of  it  will  affect  prices, 
which  goes  into  the  market  of  commo* 
dities,  and  is  there  actuallpr  exchan^d  * 
against  goods.  Whatever  increasejL^ — 
amount  ^  this  portion  of  tbft  ~ 
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»he  country,  ten^z  to  raise  priceu.  But 
•uoney  hoarded  does  not  act  on  jprices. 
Money  kept  in  reserve  by  individuals 
-o  meet  contingencies  which  do  not 
occur,  does  not  act  on  prices.  The 
money  in  the  coflers  of  the  Bank,  or 
retained  as  a  reserve  by  private  bank- 
ers, does  not  act  on  prices  until  drawn 
out,  nor  even  then  unless  drawn  out  to 
Vo  expended  in  commodities. 

It  frequently  happens  that  money,  to 
a  considerable  amount,  is  brought  into 
the  country,  is  there  actually  invested 
as  capital,  and  again  flows  out,  without 
having  over  once  acted  upon  the  mar- 
kets of  commodities,  but  only  u]^n  the 
market  of  securities,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly though  improperly  called,  the 
money  market.  Let  us  return  to  the 
case  already  put  for  illustration,  that 
of  a  foreigner  landing  in  the  country 
with  a  treasure.  We  supposed  him  to 
employ  his  treasure  in  the  purchase  of 
goods  for  his  own  use,  or  in  setting  up  a 
manufactory  and  employing  labourers; 
and  in  either  case  ne  would,  casterU 
paribvs,  raise  prices.  But  instead  of 
aoing  either  of  these  things,  he  might 
very  probably  prefer  to  invest  his  for- 
tune at  interest ;  which  we  shall  sup- 
pose him  to  do  in  the  most  obvious  way, 
by  becoming  a  competitor  for  a  portion 
of  the  stock,  cxcheouer  bills,  railway 
debentures,  mercantile  bills,  mortgages, 
&c.,  wluch  are  at  all  times  in  the  nands 
of  the  public.  By  doing  this  he  would 
raise  the  prices  of  those  different  secu- 
rities, or  m  other  words  would  lower 
the  rate  of  interest;  and  since  this 
would  disturb  the  relation  previously 
existing  between  the  rate  of  interest 
on  capital  in  the  country  itself,  and 
that  in  foreign  countries,  it  would  pi*o- 
bably  induce  some  of  those  who  had 
floating  capital  seeking  employment,  to 
send  it  abroad  for  foreign  investment, 
rather  than  buy  securities  at  home  at 
the  advanced  price.  As  much  money 
might  thus  go  out  as  had  previously 
come  in,  while  the  prices  of  commodities 
would  have  shown  no  trace  of  its  tem- 
porary presence.  This  is  a  case  highly 
.  deserving  of  attention :  and  it  is  a  fact 
now  begmning  to  be  recognised,  that 
the  passage  of  the  precious  metals  from 
-country  to  country  is  determined  much 


more  than  was  formerly  supposed,  hf 
the  state  of  the  loan  market  m  differeot 
countries,  and  much  less  by  liie  state 
of  prices. 

Another  point  must  be  adverted  to^ 
in  order  to  avoid  serious  error  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  mercantile  phenomena. 
If  there  be,  at  any  time,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  money  transactioiu,  t 
thing  continually  liable  to  happen  fron 
differences,  in  the  activity  of  specnk* 
tion,  and  even  in  the  time  of  year  (sinee 
certain  kinds  of  business  are  transacted 
only  at  particular  seasons);  an  increase 
of  the  currency  which  is  only  propor- 
tional  to  this  increase  of  transactions, 
and  is  of  no  longer  duration,  has  no 
tendency  to  raise  prices.  At  the 
Quarterly  periods  when  the  public 
dividends  are  paid  at  the  Bank,  a  sud- 
den increase  takes  place  of  tbe  money 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  public ;  an  increase 
estimated  at  from  a  fifth  to  two-fiftiis 
of  the  whole  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Yet  this  never  has  any  effect  on 
prices ;  and  in  a  very  few  weeks,  the 
currency  has  again  shrank  into  its 
usual  dimensions,  by  a  mere  reduction 
in  the  demands  of  the  public  (after  so 
copious  a  supply  of  ready  money)  for 
accommodation  from  the  Bank  in  t3ie 
way  of  discount  or  loan.  In  like  manner 
the  currency  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts fluctuates  in  amount  at  different 
seasons  of  tho  year.  It  is  always  low- 
est in  August:  "it  rises  generalj^ 
towards  Christmas,  and  obtains  its 
greatest  elevation  about  Lady-day, 
when  the  farmer  commonly  lays  in  his 
stock,  and  has  to  pay  his  rent  and 
summer-taxes,"  and  when  he  tbereforo 
makes  his  principal  applications  to 
country  bankers  for  loans.  "Those 
yariations  occur  with  the  same  regu- 
larity as  the  season,  and  with  jost  as 
little  disturbance  of  the  markets  as  the 
quarterly  fluctuations  of  the  notes  of 
tne  Bank  of  England.  As  soon  as  the 
extra  payments  nave  been  completed, 
tho  superfluous"  currency,  which  is 
estimated  at  half  a  million,  ''as  cer- 
tainly and  immediately  is  reabsorbed 
and  disappears."* 

If  extra  currency  were  not  fortH- 

*  FuUarton  on  the  Regulation  <if  Currm^ 
ciet,  2nd  edit.  pp.  87—8. 
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ccening  to  make  these  extra  payments, 
one  of  three  things  must  happen.  Either 
the  payments  must  he  made  without 
money,  hy  a  resort  to  some  of  those 
contrivances  hy  which  its  use  is  dis- 
pensed with ;  or  there  must  he  an  in- 
crease in  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  the 
same  sum  of  money  being  made  to  per- 
form more  payments ;  or  if  neither  of 
these  things  took  plaoe,  money  to  make 
the  extra  payments  must  he  withdrawn 
from  the  market  for  commodities,  and 
prices,  conseauently,  must  fall.  An 
increase  of  the  circulating  medium, 
conformable  in  extent  and  duration  to 


the  temporary  stress  of  business,  does 
not  raise  prices,  but  merely  prevents 
this  fall. 

The  sequel  of  our  investigation  will 
point  out  many  other  qualifications  with 
which  the  proposition  must  be  received, 
that  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium 
depends  on  the  demand  and  supply,  and 
is  m  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity ; 
qualifications  which,  under  a  complex 
system  of  credit  like  that  existing  in 
England,  render  the  proposition  an 
extremely  incorrect  expression  of  the 
fact. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  TH£  VALUE  OF  MONET,   AS  DEPENDENT  ON  COST  OF  PBODUCTION. 


§  1.  But  money,  no  more  than 
commodities  in  general,  has  its  value 
definitively  deteimined  by  demand  and 
supply.  The  ultimate  regulator  of  its 
value  is  Cost  of  Production. 

We  are  supposing,  of  course,  that 
things  are  left  to  themselves.  Govern- 
ments have  not  always  left  things  to 
themselves.  They  have  undertaken  to 
prevent  the  quantity  of  money  from 
adjusting  itself  according  to  sponta- 
neous laws,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
regulate  it  at  their  pleasure ;  generally 
with  a  view  of  keeping  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  money  in  the  country,  than 
would  otherwise  have  remained  there. 
It  was,  until  lately,  the  policy  of  all 
governments  to  interdict  the  exporta- 
tion and  the  melting  of  money ;  while, 
by  encouraging  the  exportation  and 
impeding  the  importation  of  other 
things,  they  endeavoured  to  have  a 
stream  of  money  constantly  flowing  in. 
By  this  course  they  gratified  two  pre- 
judices; they  drew,  or  thought  fliat 
they  drew,  more  money  into  the  country, 
which  they  believed  to  be  tantamount 
to  more  wealth;  and  they  gave,  or 
thought  they  gave,  to  all  producers  and 
dealers,  high  prices,  which,  though  no 
real  advantage,  people  are  always  in- 
clined to  suppose  to  be  one. 

In  this  attempt  to  regulate  the  value 


of  money  artificially  by  means  of  the 
supply,  governments  nave  never  suo- 
ceeded  in  the  degree,  or  even  in  the 
manner,  which  they  intended.  Their 
prohibitions  against  exporting  or  melt- 
ing the  coin  have  never  been  effectual. 
A  commodity  of  such  small  bulk  in 
proportion  to  its  value  is  so  easily 
smuggled,  and  still  more  easily  melteo, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  by  the 
most  stringent  measures  to  prevent 
these  operations.  All  the  risk  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  governments  to 
attach  to  them,  was  outweighed  by  a 
very  moderate  profit.*  In  the  more 
indirect  mode  of  aiming  at  the  same 
purpose,  by  throwing  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  the  returns  for  exported 
goods  in  any  other  commodity  than 
money,  they  have  not  been  quite  so 
unsuccessM.  They  have  not,  indeed, 
succeeded  in  makmg  money  flow  con- 
tinuously into  the  country ;  but  they 
have  to  a  certain  extent  been  able  to 
keep  it  at  a  higher  than  its  natural 

*  The  effect  of  the  prohibition  cannot, 
however,  have  been  so  entirely  insignificant 
as  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  by  writers  on 
the  subject.  The  facts  adduced  bv  Mr.  Ful- 
larton,  in  the  note  to  page  7  of  his  worlc  on 
the  Semdation  qf  Curreneiet,  show  that  it 
required  a  greater  percentage  of  difference 
in  value  between  coin  and  bullion  than  haa 
commonly  been  imagined,  to  bring  the  cofaa 
to  the  melting-pot. 
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level ;  and  have,  thus  far,  removed  the 
value  of  money  from  exclusive  depen- 
dence on  the  causes  which  fix  the 
values  of  things  not  artificially  inter- 
fered with. 

We  are,  however,  to  suppose  a  state, 
not  of  artificial  regulation,  hut  of  free- 
dom. In  that  state,  and  assuming  no 
charge  to  he  made  for  coinage,  the 
value  of  money  will  conform  to  the 
value  of  the  huUion  of  which  it  is  made. 
A  pound  weight  of  gold  or  silver  in 
coin,  and  the  same  weight  in  an  ingot, 
will  precisely  exchange  for  one  another. 
On  the  suppoHition  of  freedom,  the 
metal  cannot  he  worth  more  in  the 
state  of  hullion  than  of  coin ;  for  as  it 
can  he  melted  without  any  loss  of  time, 
and  with  hardly  any  expense,  this 
would  of  course  he  done,  until  the 
quantity  in  circulation  was  so  much 
aiminished  as  to  equalize  its  value  with 
that  of  the  same  weight  in  hullion.  It 
may  be  thought  however  that  the  coin, 
though  it  cannot  be  of  less,  may  be, 
and  being  a  manufactured  article  will 
naturally  be,  of  greater  value  than  the 
bullion  contained  in  it,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  linen  cloth  is  of 
mora  value  than  an  equal  weight  of 
linen  yarn.  This  woula  be  true,  were 
it  not  that  Government,  in  this  country 
and  in  some  others,  coins  money  gratis 
for  any  one  who  fiimishes  the  metal. 
The  labour  and  expense  of  coinage, 
when  not  charged  to  the  possessor,  do 
not  raise  the  value  of  the  article.  If 
Govei-nment  opened  an  office  where,  on 
delivery  of  a  given  weight  of  yam,  it 
returned  the  same  weight  of  cloth  to 
any  one  who  asked  for  it,  cloth  would 
be  worth  no  mfl^re  in  the  market  than 
the  yam  it  contained.  As  soon  as  coin 
is  worth  a  fraction  more  than  the  value 
of  the  bullion,  it  becomes  the  interest 
of  the  holders  of  bullion  to  send  it  to  be 
coined.  If  Government,  however,  throws 
the  expense  of  coinage,  as  is  reason- 
able, upon  the  holder,  by  making  a 
charge  to  cover  the  expense,  (which  is 
done  by  giving  back  rather  less  in  coin 
than  has  been  received  in  bullion,  and 
is  called  levying  a  seignorage),  the  coin 
will  rise,  to  the  extent  of  the  seignorage, 
above  the  value  of  the  bullion.  If  the 
Mint  kept  ba^  one  per  cent,  to  pay 


the  expense  of  coinagre,  it  would  be 
against  the  interest  of  the  holders  d 
bullion  to  have  it  coined,  until  the  coin 
was  more  valuable  than  the  bullion  by 
at  least  that  fraction.  The  coin,  there- 
fore, would  be  kept  one  per  cent  higher 
in  value,  which  could  onlj  be  by 
keeping  it  one  per  cent  less  in 
quantity,  than  if  its  coinage  were 
gratuitous. 

The  Government  might  attempt  to 
obtain  a  profit  by  the  transaction,  and 
might  lay  on  a  seignora^  calculated 
for  that  purpose;  but  whatever  they 
took  for  coinage  beyond  its  expenses, 
would  be  so  much  profit  on  private 
coining.  Coining,  though  not  so  easy 
an  operation  as  melting,  is  far  from  a 
difficult  one,  and,  when  the  coin  pro- 
duced is  of  full  weight  and  standard 
fineness,  is  very  difficult  to  detect.  H 
therefore,  a  profit  could  be  made  by 
coining  good  money,  it  would  certainly 
be  done :  and  the  attempt  to  make 
seignorage  a  source  of  revenue  would 
be  defeated.  Any  attempt  to  keep  the 
value  of  the  coin  at  an  artificial  eleva- 
tion, not  by  a  seignorage,  but  by  re- 
fusing to  coin,  would  be  frustrated  ii 
the  same  manner.* 

§  2.  The  value  of  money,  then, 
conforms,  permanently,  and,  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  almost  inmiediately,  to  the 
value  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made; 
with  the  addition,  or  not,  of  the  ex- 
penses of  coinage,  according  as  those 
expenses  are  borne  by  the  individual  of 
by  the  state.  This  simplifies  extremely 
the  question  which  we  have  here  to 
consider :  since  gold  and  silver  bullion 
are  commodities  like  any  others,  and 

*  In  England,  though  there  is  no  wttgoot' 
age  on  gold  coin,  (the  Mint  retroming^  in  coin 
the  same  weight  of  pure  metal  which  it  re- 
ceives in  bullion)  there  is  a  delay  of  a  few 
weeks  after  the  bullion  is  deposited,  before 
the  coin  can  be  obtained,  occasioning  a  loss  of 
interest,  which,  to  the  holder,  is  equivalent 
to  a  trifling  seignorage.  From  this  caose^ 
the  value  Of  coin  is  in  general  sli^tly  idtwre 
that  of  the  bullion  it  contains.  An  ounce  of 
gold,  according  to  £he  quantity  of  metal  in  a 
sovereign,  should  be  worth  SI,  17«.  10i<i.; 
but  it  was  usually  quoted  at  31.  I7s.  6dn 
until  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  made  it 
imperative  on  the  Bank  to  give  its  notes  finr 
all  bullion  ofiRsred  ^  it  at  ihe  rate  of 
32. 17«.  (kf 
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their  valtie  depends,  Kke  that  of  other 
things,  on  their  cost  of  production. 

To  the  majority  of  civilized  countries, 
gold  and  silver  are  foreign  products: 
and  the  circumstances  which  govern 
the  values  of  foreign  products,  present 
some  questions  which  we  are  not  yet 
ready  to  examine.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  must  suppose  the  country 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiries,  to 
be  supplied  with  gold  and  silver  by  its 
own  mines,  reserving  for  future  consi- 
deration how  far  our  conclusions  require 
modification  to  adapt  them  to  the  more 
usual  case. 

Of  the  three  classes  into  which  com- 
modities are  divided — those  absolutely 
limited  in  supply,  those  which  may  be 
had  in  unlimited  quantity  at  e.  given 
cost  of  production,  and  those  which 
may  be  had  in  unlimited  quantity,  but 
at  an  increasing  cost  of  production — 
the  precious  metals,  being  the  produce 
of  mines,  belopp;  to  the  third  class. 
Their  natural  value,  therefore,  is  in  the 
long  run  proportional  to  their  cost  of 
production  in  the  most  unfavourable 
existing  circumstances,  that  is,  at  the 
worst  mine  which  it  is  necessary  to 
work  in  order  to  obtain  the  required 
supply.  A  pound  weight  of  gold  will, 
in  the  gold-producing  countries,  ulti- 
mately tend  to  exchange  for  as  much 
of  every  other  commodity,  as  is  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  equal  to  its  own ;  mean- 
ing by  its  own  cost  the  cost  in  labour 
and  expense,  at  the  least  productive 
souices  of  supply  which  the  then  exist- 
ing demand  makes  it  necessary  to 
work.  The  average  value  of  gold  is 
made  to  conform  to  its  natural  value  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  values  of  other 
things  are  made  to  conform  to  their 
natural  value.  Suppose  that  it  were 
selling  above  its  natural  value ;  that  is, 
%bove  the  value  which  is  an  equivalent 
ibr  the  labour  and  expense  ot  mining, 
and  for  the  risks  attending  a  branch  of 
industry  in  which  nine  out  of  ten  expe- 
riments have  usually  been  failures.  A 
part  of  the  mass  of  floating  capital 
which  is  on  the  look-out  for  investment, 
would  take  the  direction  of  mining 
enterprise;  the  supply  would  thus  he 
increased,  and  the  value  would  fall.  I( 
no  the  contraiy,  it  were  selling  below 


its  natural  value,  miners  would  not  be 
obtaining  the  ordinary  profit;  they 
would  slacken  their  works;  if  the  de- 
preciation was  great,  some  of  the  infe« 
rior  mines  would  perhaps  stop  working 
altogether:  and  a  falling  off  in  the 
annual  supply,  preventing  the  annual 
wear  and  tear  from  being  completely 
compensated,  would  by  de;^ees  reduce 
the  quantity,  and  restore  the  value. 

When  examined  more  closely,  the 
following  are  the  details  of  the  process. 
If  gold  is  above  its  natural  or  cost 
value — ^the  coin,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
forming in  its  value  to  the  bullion^ 
money  will  be  of  high  value,  and  the 
prices  of  all  things,  labour  included, 
will  be  low.  These  low  prices  wiU 
lower  the  expenses  of  all  producers ; 
but  as  their  returns  will  also  be  lowered, 
no  advantage  will  be  obtained  by  any 
producer,  except  the  producer  of  gold : 
whose  returns  from  his  mine,  not  de- 
pending on  price,  will  be  the  same  as 
before,  and  his  expenses  being  less,  he 
will  obtain  extra  profits,  and  will  bo  sti- 
mulated to  increase  his  production.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  if  the  metal  is  below 
its  natural  value :  since  this  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  prices  are  high,  and  the 
monev  expenses  of  all  producers  un- 
usually great:  for  this,  however,  all 
other  producers  will  be  compensated 
by  increased  money  returns :  the  miner 
idone  will  extract  from  his  mine  no 
more  metal  than  before,  while  his  ex- 
penses will  be  greater:  his  profits  . 
therefore  being  diminished  or  annihi- 
lated, he  will  diminish  his  production, 
if  not  abandon  his  employment. 

In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  valuf 
of  money  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  metal  of  which 
it  is  made.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  repeat  (what  has  been  said  before) 
that  the  adjustment  takes  a  long  time 
to  effect,  in  the  case  of  a  commodity 
so  generally  desired  and  at  the  samo 
time  so  durable  as  the  precious  metals. 
Being  so  largely  used  not  only  as 
money  but  for  plate  and  ornament^ 
there  is  at  all  times  a  very  large  quan- 
tity  of  these  metals  in  existence :  while 
they  are  so  slowly  worn  out,  that  a 
comparatiire^  oRMiM^!^  jproduction 
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to  make  any  addition  to  it  which  may 
be  required  by  the  increase  of  goods  to 
be  circulated,  or  bv  the  increased  de- 
mand for  gold  and  silver  articles  by 
wealthy  consumers.  Even  if  this  small 
annual  supply  were  stopt  entirely,  it 
would  re^mre  many  years  to  reduce 
the  quantity  so  much  as  to  make  any 
Tery  matenal  difiference  in  prices.  The 
quantity  may  be  increased,  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  be  diminished ;  but 
the  increase  must  be  Tery  great  before 
it  can  make  itself  much  felt  over  such 
a  mass  of  the  precious  metals  as  exists 
in  the  whole  commercial  world.  And 
hence  the  effects  of  all  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  production  of  the  precious 
metals  are  at  first,  and  continue  to  be 
for  manj  years,  questions  of  quantity 
only,  .with  little  reference  to  cost  of 
production.  More  especially  is  this 
the  case  when,  as  at  the  present  time, 
many  new  sources  of  supply  have  been 
simmtaneously  opened,  most  of  them 
practicable  by  labour  alone,  without 
any  capital  in  advance  beyond  a  pickaxe 
and  a  week's  food,  and  when  the  opera- 
tions are  as  yet  wholly  experimental,  the 
comparative  permanent  productiveness 
of  the  different  sources  being  entirely 
unasoertained. 

§  3.  Since,  however,  the  value  of 
money  really  conforms,  like  that  of 
other  things,  though  more  slowlv,  to  its 
cost  of  production,  some  political  econo- 
mists have  objected  altogether  to  the 
statement  that  the  value  of  money  de- 
pends on  its  quantity  combined  with 
the  rapidity  of  circulation  ;  which,  they 
think,  is  assuming  a  law  for  money  that 
does  ">ot  exist  for  any  other  commodity, 
when  the  truth  is  that  it  is  governed  by 
the  very  same  laws.  To  tms  we  may 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  state- 
ment in  question  assumes  no  peculiar 
law.  It  is  simplv  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply,  which  is  acknowledged  to 
be  applicable  to  all  commodities,  and 
whic-h  in  the  oase  of  money  as  of  most 
other  Ihingis,  is  controlled,  but  not  set 
aside,  by  the  law  of  cost  of  production, 
since  cost  of  production  would  have  no 
effect  on  value  if  it  could  have  none  on 
■upply.  But,  secondly,  there  really  is, 
in  one  respect  a  closer  connexion  be- 


tween the  value  of  money  and  its  qnan- 
titj,  than  between  the  yalaes  of  other 
things  and  their  quantity.  The  vafaie 
of  other  things  conforms  to  the  changes 
in  the  cost  of  prodnction,  without  r» 
quiring,  as  a  condition,  that  there  shoulil 
be  any  actual  alteration  of  the  supply « 
the  potential  alteration  ia  snfficienfc* 
and  if  there  even  be  an  actual  alters* 
tion,  it  is  but  a  temporary  one,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  altered  Talne  may  make 
a  difference  in  the  demand,  ana  so  re- 
quire an  increase  or  diminntion  of 
supply,  as  a  consequence,  not  a  cause, 
of  the  alteration  in  value.  Now  this  is 
also  true  of  gold  and  silver,  considered 
as  articles  of  expenditnre  for  ornament 
and  luxury ;  but  it  is  not  true  of  money. 
J£  the  permanent  cost  of  production  of 

fold  were  reduced  one-fourth,  it  might 
appen  that  there  would  not  be  mor» 
of  it  bought  for  plate,  ^ding.  or  jewel- 
lery, than  before ;  and  if  so,  though  tlm 
value  would  fall,  the  quantrty  extracted 
from  the  mines  for  these  purposes  would 
be  no  greater  than  previously.  Kot  so 
with  tne  portion  used  as  money ;  that 
portion  could  not  fall  in  value  one- 
fourth,  unless  actually  increased  one- 
fourth  ;  for,  at  prices  one-fourth  higher, 
one-fourth  more  money  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  accustomed  pur- 
chases; and  if  this  were  not  forth- 
coming, some  of  the  commodities  would 
be  without  purchasers,  and  prices  could 
not  be  kept  up.  Alterations,  therefore^ 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  precious 
metals,  do  not  act  upon  the  value  of 
money  except  just  in  proportion  as  they 
increase  or  oiioinish  its  quantity ;  whicn 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  conmiodity. 
It  would  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  an 
error,  both  scientifically  and  practi- 
cally, to  discard  the  proposition  which 
asserts  a  connexion  between  tJie  value 
of  money  and  its  quantity. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  cost 
of  production,  in  the  long  run,  regulates 
the  quantity ;  and  that  every  country 
(temporary  fluctuations  excepted)  will 
possess,  and  have  in  circulation,  just 
that  quantity  of  money,  which  wiU  per- 
form all  the  exchanges  required  of  it^ 
consistently  with  maintainmg  a  yalue 
conformable  to  its  cost  of  production. 
Hie  prices  of  things  will,  on  the  aye* 
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tage,  be  such  that  mottty  will  exchange 
for  its  own  cost  in  all  other  goods :  and, 
precisely  because  the  quantity  cannot 
be  prevented  from  affecting  the  value, 
the  quantity  itself  will  (by  a  sort  of 
self-acting  machinery)  be  kept  at  the 
amount  consistent  with  that  standard 
of  prices — at  the  amount  necessary  for 
performing,  at  those  prices,  all  the 
ousiness  required  of  it. 

"  The  quantity  wanted  will  depend 
partly  on  the  cdiat  of  producing  ^Id, 
and  partlv  on  the  rapidity  of  its  circu- 
lation. The  rapidity  of  circulation 
being  given,  it  would  depend  on  the 
cost  of  production :  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction being  given,  the  quantity  of 
money  would  depend  on  the  rapiditf  of 
its  circulation."*  After  what  has 
been  already  said,  I  hope  that  neither 
of  these  propositions  stands  in  need  <^ 
anyforthermustration.  ^       .    . 

Money,  then,  like  commodities  in 
general,  having  a  value  dependent  on, 
and  proportional  to,  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;  the  theory  of  money  is,  by  the 
admission  of  this  principle,  stript  of  a 
great  part  of  the  mjstery  which  appa- 
rently surrounded  it.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  this  doctrine  only 
applies  to  the  places  in  which  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  actually  produced ;  and 


that  we  have  yet  to  enquire  whether  the 
law  of  the  dependence  of  value  on  cost 
of  production  applies  to  the  exchange 
of  things  produced  at  distant  places* 
But  however  this  may  be,  our  proposi- 
tions with  respect  to  value  will  require 
no  other  alteration,  where  money  is  an 
imported  commodity,  than  that  of  sub- 
stituting for  the  co0t  of  its  production, 
the  cost  of  obtaining  it  in  the  country. 
Every  foreign-  commodity  is  bought  by 
giving  for  it  some  domestic  production ; 
and  me  labour  and  capital  which  a 
foreign  commodity  costs  to  us,  is  the 
labour  and  capital  expended  in  pro- 
ducing the  quantity  of  oar  own  goods 
which  we  give  in  exchange  for  it. 
What  this  quantity  depends  upon, — 
what  detemunes  the  proportions  of  in- 
terchange between  the  productions  of 
one  country  and  those  of  another, — ^is 
indeed  a  question  of  somewhat  ^ater 
complexity  than  those  we  have  hitherto 
considered.  But  this  at  least  is  indis- 
putable, that  within  the  country  itself 
the  value  of  imported  commodities  is 
determined  by  the  value,  and  conse 

auently  by  the  cost  of  production,  ot 
le  equivalent  given  for  them;  and 
money,  where  it  is  an  imported  corn- 
modi^,  is- subject  to  the  same  law. 


CHAPTER  X. 


09  A  DOUBLE  BTAlTOAfiD,  AKD  BtTBSmUBT  OOtm. 


§  1.  THOUGH  the  qualities  neces- 
sary to  fit  any  commodity  for  being 
used  as  money  are  rarely  united  in  any 
considerable  perfection,  there  are  two 
commodities  which  possess  them  in  an 
eminent,  and  nearly  an  equaldegree ;  the 
two  precious  metals,  as  tne^  are  called; 
gold  and  silver.  Some  nations  have  ac- 
cordingly attempted  to  compose  their 
circulating  medium  of  these  two  metals 
indiscrimmately. 

*  From  some  printed,  bat  not  pablished. 
Lectures  of  Mr.  Senior :  in  which  the  great 
differences  in  the  business  done  by  moncty, 
as  well  as  in  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation, 
in  different  states  of  society  and  civiUoatiioil, 
are  interestingly  illustrated. 


There  is  an  obvious  convenience  in 
making  use  of  the  more  costly  metal  for 
larger  payments,  and  the  cheaper  one 
for  smaller ;  and  the  only  question  re- 
lates to  the  mode  in  which  this  can 
best  be  done.  The  mode  most  fre- 
quently adopted  has  been  to  establish 
between  the  two  metals  a  fixed  propor- 
tion ;  to  decide,  for  example,  that  a  ^old 
coin  called  a  sovereign  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  twenty  of  the  silver  coins  called 
shillings :  boffi  the  one  and  the  other 
being  called,  in  the  ordinary  money  of 
account  of  the  country,  by  the  same 
denomination,  a  ponnd:  and  it  being 
lefi  firee  to  nwy  one  irho  has  a  \^u£^ 
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to  pa  J,  either  to  pay  it  in  the  one  metal 
or  m  the  other. 

At  the  time  when  the  valuation  of 
the  two  metals  relatively  to  each  other, 
■ay  twenty  shillings  to  the  sovereign, 
or  twenty-one  Bhillings  to  the  guinea, 
was  first  made,  the  proportion  probably 
corresponded,  as  nearly  as  it  could  lie 
made  to  do.  with  the  ordinary  relative 
values  of  the  two  metals,  grounded  on 
their  cost  of  production ;  and  if  those 
natural  or  cost  values  always  continued 
to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  one  another, 
the  arrangement  would  be  unobjection- 
able. This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  fact.  Gold  and  silver,  though  the 
least  variable  in  value  of  all  commo- 
dities, are  not  invariable,  and  do  not 
always  vary  simultaneously.  Silver, 
for  example,  was  lowered  in  permanent 
value  more  than  gold,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  American  mines  ;  and  those 
small  variations  of  value  which  take 
place  occasionally,  do  not  affect  both 
metals  alike.  Suppose  such  a  variation 
to  take  place :  the  value  of  the  two 
metals  relatively  to  one  another  no 
longer  agreeing  with  their  rated  pro- 
portion, one  or  other  of  them  will  now 
be  rated  below  its  bullion  value,  and 
there  will  be  a  profit  to  be  made  by 
melting  it. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  gold  rises 
in  value  relatively  to  silver,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  a  sovereign  is  now 
worth  more  than  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  twenty  shillings.  Two  consequences 
will  ensue.  No  debtor  will  any  longer 
find  it  his  interest  to  pay  in  gold.  He 
will  always  pay  in  silver,  because  twenty 
shillings  are  a  legal  tender  for  a  debt  of 
one  pound,  and  ne  can  procure  silver 
convertible  into  twenty  shillings,  for  less 
eold  than  that  contained  in  a  sovereign. 
The  other  consequence  will  be,  that 
unless  a  sovei'eign  can  be  sold  for  more 
than  twenty  shillings,  all  the  sovereigns 
will  be  melted,  since  as  bullion  they  will 
purchase  a  greater  number  of  shillings 
than  they  exchange  for  as  coin.  The 
converse  of  all  this  would  happen  if 
silver,  instead  of  ^old,  were  the  metal 
which  had  risen  in  comparative  value. 
A  sovereign  would  not  now  be  worth  so 
much  as  twenty  shillings,  and  whoever 
Had  a  pound  to  pay  would  prefer  paying 
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it  by  a  sovereign ;  while  tHe  silyer  ooiiii 
would  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
being  melted,  and  sold  as  bullion  for 
gold  at  their  real  value,  that  iB,  above 
<he  legal  valuation.  The  monej  of  the 
community,  therefore,  would  never 
really  consist  of  both  metals,  but  of  the 
one  only  which,  at  the  particular  time, 
best  smted  the  interest  of  debtors ;  and 
the  standard  of  the  currency  would  be 
comstantly  liable  to  change  from  the 
one  metal  to  the  other,  at  a  loss,  on 
each  change,  of  the  expense  of  coin- 
age on  the  metal  which  fell  oat  of 


use. 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  value 
of  money  is  liable  to  more  firequent 
fluctuations  when  both  metals  are  a 
legal  tender  at  a  fixed  valuation,  than 
when  the  exclusive  standard  of  the  cur- 
rency is  either  gold  or  silver.^  Instead 
of  being  only  affected  by  variations  in 
the  cost  of  production  of  one  metal,  it 
is  subject  to  derangement  from  those  of 
two.  Tlie  particular  kind  of  variation 
to  which  a  currency  is  rendered  more 
liable  by  having  two  legal  standards, 
is  a  fall  of  value,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  a  depreciation ;  since  practically 
that  one  of  the  two  metals  will  always 
be  the  standard,  of  which  the  real 
has  fallen  below  the  rated  value.  If 
the  tendency  of  the  metals  be  to  rise  in 
value,  all  payments  will  be  made  in  the 
one  which  has  risen  least ;  and  if  to 
fall,  then  in  that  whioh  has  fallen 
most. 

§  2.  The  plan  of  a  double  standar(} 
is  still  occasionally  brought  forward  by 
here  and  there  a  writer  or  orator  as  a 
great  improvement  in  currency.  It  is 
probable  that,  with  most  of  its  ad- 
herents, its  chief  merit  is  its  tendency 
to  a  sort  of  depreciation,  there  being  at 
all  times  abundance  of  supporters  for 
any  mode,  either  open  or  covert,  of 
lowering  the  standard.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  influenced  by  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  an  advantage  wmch  to  a 
certain  extent  is  real,  that  of  being  able 
to  have  recourse,  for  replenishing  the 
circulation,  to  the  united  stock  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  commercial  worid,  in- 
stead of  being  confined  to  one  of  them, 
which,  j&om  accidental  absorption,  maj 
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not  be  obtainaUe  with  sufficient  ra- 
pidity. The  adfantage  without  the 
disadvantages  of  a  double  standard, 
seems  to  be  best  obtained  by  those  na- 
tions with  whom  onljr  one  of  the  two 
metals  is  a  legal  tender,  but  the  other 
also  is  coined,  and  allowed  to  pass  for 
whatever  value  the  market  assigns  to 
it. 

When  this  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  na- 
iurallj  the  more  costly  metal  which  is 
left  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  an  article 
of  commerce.  But  nations  which,  like 
England,  ad<^  the  more  costly  of  the 
two  as  their  standard,  resort  to  a  dif- 
ferent expedient  for  retaining  them 
both  in  circulation,  namely,  to  make 
silver  a  legal  tender,  but  only  for  small 
payments.  In  England  no  one  can  be 
compelled  to  receive  stiver  in  payment 
for  a  larger  amount  than  forty  shillings. 
With  this  regulatioii  there  is  necessa- 
rily combined  another,  namely,  that 
silver  ooin  should  be  rated,  in  compa- 


rison with  gold,  somewhat  above  its 
intrinsic  value ;  that  there  should  uoi 
be,  in  twenty  shillings,  as  much  silver 
as  is  worth  a  sovereign :  for  if  there 
were,  a  very  slight  turn  of  the  market 
in  its  favour  would  make  it  worth  more 
than  a  sovereign,  and  it  would  be  pro* 
fitable  to  melt  the  silver  coin.  Th«r 
over-valuation  of  the  silver  ooin  creates 
an  inducement  to  buy  silver  and  send 
it  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  since  it  is 
given  back  at  a  higher  value  than  pro* 
perly  belongs  to  it :  this,  however,  naa 
been  yarded  against,  by  limiting  the 
quantity  of  the  silver  coinage,  which 
is  not  left,  like  that  of  gold,  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  individuals,  but  is  determined 
by  the  government,  and  restricted  to 
tue  amount  supposed  to  be  required  for 
small  payments.  The  only  nreoaution 
necessary  is,  not  to  put  so  nigh  a  va« 
luation  upon  the  silver,  as  to  hold  out 
a  strong  temptation  to  private  coining. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OF  OBEDIT,  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  HONET. 


§  1.  The  functions  of  credit  have 
been  a  subject  of  as  much  misunder- 
standing and  as  much  confusion  of  ideas 
as  any  single  topic  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy. This  is  not  owing  to  any  pe- 
culiar difficulty  in  the  theory  of  the 
subject,  but  to  the  complex  nature  of 
some  of  the  mercantile  phenomena 
arising  from  the  forms  in  which  credit 
clothes  itself;  by  which  attention  is 
diverted  from  the  properties  of  credit 
in  general,  to  the  peculiarities  of  its 
particular  forms. 

^  As  a  specimen  of  the  confused  no- 
tions entertained  respecting  the  nature 
of  credit,  we  may  advert  to  the  exag- 
gerated langua^  so  often  used  respect- 
ing its  national  importance.  Credit  has 
a  great,  but  not,  as  many  people  seem  to 
suppose,  a  magical  power;  it  cannot 
make  something  out  of  nothing.  How 
often  is  an  extension  of  credit  talked  of 
as  equivalent  to  1^  creation  of  capital, 


or  as  if  credit  actually  were  capital. 
It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be 
anv  need  to  point  out,  that  credit  being 
only  permission  to  use  the  capital  of 
another  person,  the  means  of  produc- 
tion cannot  be  increased  by  it,  but  only 
transferred.  If  the  borrower's  means 
of  production  and  of  employing  labour 
are  increased  by  the  credit  given  him, 
the  lender's  are  as  much  diminished. 
The  same  sum  cannot  be  used  as  capital 
both  by  the  owner  and  also  by  tho 
person  to  whom  it  is  lent :  it  cannot 
supply  its  entire  value  in  wages,  tools, 
and  materials,  to  two  sets  of  labourers 
at  once.  It  is  true  that  the  capital 
which  A  has  borrowed  from  B,  and 
makes  use  of  in  his  business,  still  forms 
part  of  the  wealth  of  B  for  other  pu^ 
poses :  he  can  enter  into  arrangemonti 
in  reliance  on  it,  and  can  borrow,  when 
needful,  an  equivalent  sum  on  the  no*  ^^ 
curity  of  it ;  BO  that  to  a  lu^qrfiAidj^l 
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eye  it  might  seom  as  if  both  B  and  A  or  less  of  capital,  bnt  who  from  their 

had  the  use  of  it  at  once.    But  the  occupations,   or  fcr  want   of  the  ne- 

smallest  consideration  will  show  that  cessarj  skill  and  knowledge,   cannot 

when  B  has  parted  with  his  capital  to  personally  superintend  its  employmenty 

A,  the  use  of  it  as  capital  rests  with  would  derive  no  benefit  from  it :  their 

A  alone,  and  that  B  has  no  other  ser-  ftmds  woold  either  lie  idle,  or  would 

vice  from  it  than  in  so  far  as  his  ulti-  be,  perhaps,  wasted  and  annihflated  in 

mate  claim  upon  it  serves  him  to  obtain  unskilful  attempts  to  make  them  yield 

the  use  of  another  capital  from  a  third  a  profit.    All  tnis  capital  is  now  lent 

person  C.    All  capital  (not  his  own)  at   interest,  and  maae    available  for 

of  which  any  person  has  really  the  use,  production.     Capital     thus    drcum- 

is,  and  must  oe,  so  much  subtracted  stanced  forms  a  large  portion  of  the 

from  the  capital  of  some  one  else.*  productive  resouroesof  any  commercial 

country ;  and  is  naturally  attracted  to 

§  2.  But  though  credit  is    but   a  those  producers  or  traders  '^o,  being 

transfer  of  capital  from  hand  to  hand,  in   the  greatest  bufliness,    have  the 

it  is  generally,  and  naturally,  a  transfer  means  of  employing  it  to  most  advan- 

to  hands  more  competent  to  employ  the  tage ;  because  such  are  both  the  most 

capital  efficiently  in  production.     If  desirous  to  obtain  it,  and  able  to  give 

there  were  no  such  thing  as  credit,  the  best  securitv.  Although,  therefore, 

or  if,  from  general  insecurity  and  want  the  productive  rands  of  the  conntiy  are 

of  confidence,  it  were  scantily  prao-  not  increased  by  credit^  they  are  called 

tised,  many  persons  who  possess  more  into  a  more  complete  state  of  produc- 
tive activity.    As  the  confidence  on 

*  To  make  the  proposition  in  the  text  which  credit  is  grounded  extends  itself 

strictly  true,  a  correction,  though  a  very  means  are  developed  by  which  even 

clTen  time,  is  partly  employed  in  purchases  inms  whioh  each  person  keeps  by  him 

for  productiTe,  and  partly  for  improductiTe  to  meet  contingencies,  are  made  avail- 

SSrT1.''u-«n1.^d^S:o^.nrS:  .Weforproducti^.nBe..  Theprinoij^l 

the  other,  the  real  capital  of  the  counu^  is  instruments  tor  tms  purpose  are  banks 

greater  or  less.    If,  then,  an  addition  were  of  deposit.     Where  these  do  not  exist, 

inade  to  the  circulating  medium  in  the  hands  a  prudent  person  must  keep  a  sufficient 

of  unproductive  oonsumers  ezclusively,    a  ^JL.  „„4»~.li«„«j  ;_  v:«  ^««1  ^^^^^^^^ 

larger  portion  of  the  existing  stoclc  of  bim-  J'^  unemployed  m  his  own  possession, 

modities  would  be  bought  for  unproductiye  to  meet  eveiy  demand  which  he  has 

consumption,  and  a  smaller  for  productiTe,  even  a  slight  reason  for  thinking  him- 

And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  addition  made  however,  has  ^wn  up  of  keepmg  this 

be  to  the  portion  of  the  oireulating  medium  reserve    not  in  his  own    custody  but 

^^tr^^h^^r^''^vSat^t  ^*^  *  banker,  many  small  sums,  pi». 

the  commodities  hi  the  countoy  wiffftSJVe  ^^^^7  ^T^S  idle,  become  aggregated  in 

present  be  emplmred  as  capital,  and  a  less  the  banker's  hands ;  and  the  Danker, 

portion  uniTOductively.   Now,  an  elfoet  of  being  taught  by  experience  what  pro- 

this  latter  character  naturally  attends  some  ,wvJl«  «f  ^.v^  «^rv.^4-  :«  i:u^i«  */^v* 

extensions  of  credit,  especially  XntakSg  P^^^^  ?^  **^®  amount  is  hkely  to  be 

place  in  the  form  of  Sank  notes,  or  other  wanted  m  a  given  time,  and  knowmg 

instruments  of  exchange.    The  additional  that  if  one  depositor  hawMns  to  require 

!!^'^^*®««5S-S;  JSf^SlSL'^TT!!  *"*  n^ore  than  the  average,  another  will 

Issued  to  producers  or  dealers,  to  be  em- • »         .       1.1    ^     i     j  xi. 

ployed  as  capital;  and  though  the  stock  of  "^P"*  less,  is  able  to  lend  the  re- 

commodities  in  the  country  is  no  greater  mainder,  that  is,  the  &r  greater  part^ 

than  before,  yet  M  a  greater  sliare  of  tiiat  to    producers    and    dealers:     thereby 

T^r^c^^'s^Ti^tisri^t  '^4^  *«  'Her*'  "^.f^^.  ^  *^' 

iHiat  would  have  been  nnproductively  con-  capital  m  existence,  but  to  tnat  m  em* 

snmed  is  appUed  to  production,  and  there  is  ployment,  and  making  a  ccnresponding 

tSS^«SS?^'MictSlrr,  f  f  «"»>  *>  tk?^«g8«««*«  P«>«l«ction 

^ditional  credit  is  stopped  and  tiie  notes  of  the  communitjr. 

■UM  In.  While  credit  is  thus  mdispensablt 
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foj  rendering  the  whole  capital  of  the 
country  productive,  it  is  also  a  means 
by  which  the  industrial  talent  of  the 
country  is  turned  to  better  account  for 
purposes  of  production.  Many  a  person 
who  has  either  no  capital  oi  his  own, 
or  very  little,  but  wno  has  qualifica- 
tions for  business  which  are  known  and 
appreciated  by  some  possessors  of  ca- 
pital, is  enabled  to  ootain  either  ad- 
Vcances  in  money,  or  more  frequently 
goods  on  credit,  by  which  his  indus- 
trial capacities  are  made  instrumental 
to  the  increase  of  the  public  wealth ; 
and  this  benefit  will  be  reaped  far  more 
largely,  whenever,  throueh  better  laws 
and  better  education,  the  community 
shall  have  made  such  progress  in  in- 
tegrity, that  personal  character  can  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  not 
only  against  dishonestly  appropriating, 
but  against  dishonestly  risking,  what 
belongs  to  another. 

Such  are,  in  the  most  general  point 
of  view,  the  uses  of  credit  to  the 
productive  resources  of  the  world. 
But  these  considerations  only  appl^  to 
the  credit  given  to  the  industnous 
classes — to  producers  and  dealerr. 
Credit  given  by  dealers  to  unproduo- 
tive  consumers  is  never  an  audition, 
but  always  a  detriment,  to  the  sources 
of  public  wealth.  It  makes  over  in 
temporary  use,  not  the  capital  of  the 
onprodoctive  classes  to  the  productive, 
but  that  of  the  prodnctive  to  the  nn- 
productixe.  If  A,  a  dealer,  supplies 
goods  to  B,  a  landowner  or  annmtant, 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  five  yean, 
as  much  of  liie  capital  of  A  as  is  equal 
to  the  valoe  of  tnese  goods,  remains 
for  five  years  improductive.  During 
Boch  a  period,  it^payment  had  been 
made  at  once,  the  sum  might  have  been 
several  times  expended  and  replaced, 
and  goods  to  the  amount  mi^it  have 
been  several  times  produced,  consmned, 
and  reprodoced:  consequently  B*s 
withholding  1002.  ibr  five  years,  even  if 
he  pays  at  last,  has  cost  to  the  labouT' 
ing  classet  of  the  community  during 
that  period  an  absolute  loss  ofproball^ 
Beveral  times  that  amount.  A,  inu- 
vidually,  is  compensated,  byputong  a 
bi^er  price  upon  his  goods,  vhkh  if 
Dltimalely  paid  by  B :  but  there  li  wo 


compensation  made  to  the  labouring 
classes,  the  chief  sufferers  by  every 
diversion  of  capital,  whether  permai 
nently  or  temporarily,  to  uuprotfuotive 
uses.  The  country  has  had  100^  loss 
of  capital  during  those  five  years,  B 
having  taken  that  amount  from  A*s 
capital,  and  spent  it  unproduotively,  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  means,  and 
having  only  after  five  years  set  apart 
a  sum  from  his  income  and  converted 
it  into  capital  for  the  purpose  of  indem- 
nifying A. 

^  §  8.  Thus  far  of  the  general  funo< 
tion  of  Credit  in  production.  It  is  not 
a  productive  power  in  itself,  though, 
without  it,  the  productive  powers  al- 
ready existing  could  not  be  brought 
into  complete  employment.  But  a  more 
intricate  portion  of  the  theory  of 
Credit  is  its  influence  on  prices;  the 
chief  cause  of  most  of  the  mercantile 
phenomena  which  perplex  observers. 
In  a  state  of  commerce  in  which  mueh 
credit  is  habitually  given,  general 
prices  at  any  moment  depend  much 
more  upon  the  state  of  credit  than  upon 
the  quantity  of  money.  For  credit, 
though  it  is  not  productive  power,  is 
purcnasing  power  ;^  and  a  person  who, 
having  credit,  avails  himself  of  it  in 
the  purchase  of  goods,  creates  iust  ad 
mucn  demand  for  the  goods,  ana  teud« 
^uite  as  much  to  raise  their  price,  m 
if  he  made  an  equal  amount  of  pur* 
chases  with  road^  money. 

The  credit  which  we  are  now  oalled 
upon  to  consider,  as  a  distinct  pur- 
cnasing power,  independent  of  fmmay, 
is  of  course  net  credit  in  its  simplest 
form,  that  of  mone^  lent  by  one  person 
to  another,  and  paid  directly  into  h'm 
hands ;  for  when  the  borrower  expends 
this  in  purchases,  be  makes  the  pur- 
chajes  with  money,  not  credit,  and  ex- 
erts no  purchasing  power  over  ao4 
above  that  conferrea  by  the  money. 
The  fonns  of  credit  which  create  pur- 
chaskig  power,  are  those  in  which  w^ 
money  passes  at  the  ilum,  and  very 
often  none  passes  at  all,  the  transac- 
tions being  included  with  a  mass  of 
otiier  traufiactlous  in  an  a^ccoiuit,  and 
nothing  paid  but  a  balance, 
takes   place   in   •  Y>uiet/ 
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which  we  shall  proceed  to  examine, 
beginning,  as  is  our  custom,  with  the 
simplest. 

"iirst :  Suppose  A  and  B  to  be  two 
dealers,  who  have  transactions  with 
each  other  both  as  buyers  and  as 
sellers.  A  buys  from  B  on  credit.  B 
does  the  like  with  respect  to  A.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  sum  of  A*s 
debts  to  B  is  set  against  the  sum  of 
B's  debts  to  A,  and  it  is  ascertained 
to  which  side  a  balance  is  due.  This 
balance,  which  may  be  less  than  the 
amount  of  many  of  the  transactions 
singly,  and  is  necessarily  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  transactions,  is  all  that  is 
paid  in  money;  and  perhaps  even 
this  is  not  paid,  but  earned  over  in  an 
account  current  to  the  next  year.  A 
single  payment  of  a  hundred  pounds 
may  in  this  manner  sufiBce  to  liquidate 
a  long  series  of  transactions,  some  of 
them  to  the  value  of  thousands. 

But  secondly :  The  debts  of  A  to  B 
may  be  paid  without  the  intervention 
of  money,  even  though  there  be  no 
reciprocal  debts  of  B  to  A.  A  may 
satisfy  B  by  making  over  to  him  a  debt 
due  to  himself  from  a  third  person,  C. 
This  is  conveniently  done  by  means  of 
a  written  instrument,  called  a  bill  of 
exchange,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  transfer- 
able order  by  a  creditor  upon  his  debtor, 
and  when  accepted  by  the  debtor,  that 
is,  authenticated  by  his  signature,  be- 
comes an  acknowledgment  of  debt. 

§  4.  Bills  of  exchange  were  first  in- 
troduced to  save  the  expense  and  risk 
of  transporting  the  precious  metals 
from  place  to  place.  "  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed," says  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,* 
"  that  there  are  in  London  ten  manufac- 
turers who  Fell  their  article  to  ten  shop- 
keepers in  York,  by  whom  it  is  retailed ; 
and  that  there  are  in  York  ten  manu- 
facturers of  another  commodity,  who 
sell  it  to  ten  shopkeepers  in  London. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  ten 
shopkeepers  in  London  to  send  yearly 

*  JSnguiry  into  the  Nature  and  T^ffecU  qf 
the  Paper  Credit  of  Qreat  Britain^  p.  24. 
This  work,  published  in  1802,  is  even  now 
the  clearest  exposition  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  in  the  English  language,  of  the  modes 
in  which  credit  is  given  and  taken  in  a  meiv 
oantile  community. 


to  York  guineas  for  the  payment  of  the 
York  manufacturers,  and  for  iho  ten 
York  shopkeepers  to  send  yearly  as 
many  guineas  to  London.  It  would 
only  be  necessary  for  the  York  manu« 
facturers  to  receive  from  each  of  the 
shopkeepers  at  their  own  door  the 
money  in  question,  giving  in  return 
letters  which  should  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  it ;  and  which  should  also 
direct  the  money,  lying  ready  in  the 
hands  of  their  debtors  in  London,  to 
be  paid  to  the  London  manufacturers, 
so  as  to  cancel  the  debt  in  London  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  at  York.  The 
expense  and  the  risk  of  all  transmission 
of  money  would  thus  be  saved.  Letters 
ordering  the  transfer  of  the  debt  are 
termed,  in  the  language  of  the  present 
day,  bills  of  exchange.  They  are  bills 
by  which  the  debt  of  one  person  is  ex- 
changed for  the  debt  of  another ;  and 
the  debt,  perhaps,  which  is  due  in.  one 
place,  for  the  debt  due  in  another." 

Bills  of  sxchange  having  been  found 
convenient  as  means  of  pa3dng  debts  at 
distant  places  without  the  expense  of 
transporting  the  precious  metals,  their 
use  was  anerwards  greatly  extended 
from  another  motive.  It  is  usual  in 
every  trade  to  give  a  certain  length  of 
credit  for  goods  bought :  three  months, 
six  months,  a  year,  even  two  years, 
according  to  the  convenience  or  custom 
of  the  particular  trade.  A  dealer  who 
has  sold  goods,  for  which  he  is  to  be 
paid  in  six  months,  but  who  desires  to 
receive  payment  sooner,  draws  a  bill 
on  his  debtor  payable  in  six  months, 
and  gets  the  bin  discoimted  by  a  banker 
or  other  money-lender,  that  is,  transfers 
the  bill  to  him,  receiving  the  amount, 
minus  interest  for  the  time  it  has  still 
to  run.  It  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  bills  of  exchange  to  servo 
as  a  means  by  which  a  debt  due  from 
one  person  can  thus  be  made  available 
for  obtaining  credit  from  another.  The 
convenience  of  the  expedient  has  led 
to  the  frequent  creation  of  bills  of  e» 
change  not  grounded  on  any  debt  pre- 
viously due  to  the  drawer  of  the  bill  by 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn.  These 
are  called  accommodaiion  bills ;  and 
sometimes,  with  a  tinge  of  disapproba- 
tion, fictitious  bills.  Their  nature  is  bo 
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clearly  stated,  and  with  such  judicious 
remarks,  by  the  author  whom  I  have 
just  quoted,  that  I  shall  transcribe  the 
entire  passage.* 

"A,  being  in  want  of  lOOZ.,  requests 
B  to  accept  a  note  or  bill  drawn  at  two 
months,  which  B,  therefore,  on  the  face 
of  it,  is  bound  to  pay ;  it  is  understood, 
however,  that  A  will  take  care  either  to 
discharge  the  bill  himself,  or  to  furnish 
B  with  the  means  of  paying  it.  A 
obtains  ready  money  for  the  bill  on  the 
joint  credit  of  the  two  parties.  A  ful- 
fils his  promise  of  paying  it  when  due, 
and  thus  concludes  the  transaction. 
This  service  rendered  by  B  to  A  is, 
however,  not  unlikely  to  be  requited, 
hi  a  more  or  less  distant  period,  by  a 
idmilar  acceptance  of  a  bill  on  A,  drawn 
and  discounted  for  B's  convenience. 

"Let  us  now  compare  such  a  bill 
with  a  real  bill.  Let  us  consider  in 
what  points  they  differ  or  seem  to 
differ  ;  and  in  what  they  agree. 

'^  They  agree,  inasmuch  as  each  is  a 
discountable  article ;  each  has  also  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  being  dis- 
counted; and  each  is,  perhaps,  dis- 
counted in  fact.  Each,  therefore,  serves 
equally  to  supply  means  of  speculation 
to  the  merchant.  So  far,  moreover,  as 
bills  and  notes  constitute  what  is  called 
the  circulating  medium,  or  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  and  prevent  the 
use  of  guineas,  the  fictitious  and  the 
real  bill  are  upon  an  equality;  and  if 
the  price  of  commodities  be  raised  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  paper 
currency,  the  one  contributes  to  that 
rise  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other. 

"  Before  we  come  to  the  points  in 
which  they  differ,  let  us  advert  to  one 
point  in  wnich  they  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  unlike ;  but  in  which  they 
cannot  be  said  always  or  necessarily  to 
differ. 

"Real  notes  (it  is  sometimes  said) 
represent  actual  property.  There  are 
actual  goods  in  existence,  which  are  the 
countei'pai-t  to  every  real  note.  Notes 
which  are  not  drawn  in  consequence  of 
a  sale  of  goods,  are  a  species  of  false 
wealth,  by  which  a  nation  is  deceived. 
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These  supply  only  an  imaginary  capi  tal ; 
the  others  indicate  one  that  is  real. 

"  In  answer  to  this  statement  it  may 
be  observed,  first,  that  the  notes  given 
in  consequence  of  a  real  sale  of  goods 
cannot  be  considered  as  on  that  account 
certainly  representing  any  actual  pro^ 
perty.  Suppose  that  A  sells  1001.  worth 
of  goods  to  jB  at  six  months  credit,  and 
takes  a  bill  at  six  months  for  it ;  and 
that  B,  within  a  month  after,  sells  the 
same  goods,  at  a  like  credit,  to  C,  taking 
a  like  bill ;  and  again,  that  C,  after 
another  month,  sells  them  to  D,  taking 
a  like  bill,  and  so  on.  There  may  then, 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  be  six  bills  of 
1002.  each,  existing  at  the  same  time; 
and  every  one  of  these  may  possibly 
have  been  discounted.  Of  au  these 
bills,  then,  only  one  represents  any 
actual  property. 

"  In  order  to  justify  the  supposition 
that  a  real  bill  (as  it  is  called)  repre- 
sents actual  property,  there  ought  to  be 
lome  power  in  the  bill-holder  to  prevent 
the  property  which  the  bill  represents, 
from  being  turned  to  other  purposes 
than  that  of  paying  the  bill  in  question. 
No  such  power  exists ;  neither  the  man 
who  holds  the  real  bill,  nor  the  man 
who  discoimts  it,  has  any  property  in 
the  specific  goods  for  which  it  was 
given :  he  as  much  trusts  to  the  general 
ability  to  pay  of  the  giver  of  the  bill,  as 
the  holder  of  any  fictitious  bill  does. 
The  fictitious  bill  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  a  bill  given  by  a  person  having  a 
large  and  known  capital,  a  part  of 
which  the  fictitious  bill  may  be  said  in 
that  case  to  represent.  The  supposition 
that  real  bills  represent  property,  and 
that  fictitious  bills  do  not,  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  one  by  which  more  than 
justice  is  done  to  one  of  these  species 
of  bills,  and  something  less  than  justice 
to  the  other. 

"  We  come  next  to  some  points  in 
which  they  differ. 

"  First,  the  fictitious  note,  or  note  of 
accommodation,  is  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection that  it  professes  to  be  what  it 
is  not.  This  objection,  however,  lies 
only  against  those  fictitious  bills  which 
are  passed  as  real.  In  many  cases,  it 
is  sufficiently  obvious  what  they 
Secondly,  the  fictitious  bill  is,  in 
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ral,  less  likely  to  be  punctually  paid 
than  the  real  one.  There  is  a  general 
prcKumption,  that  the  dealer  in  fictitious 
bills  is  a  man  who  is  a  more  adven- 
turous speculator  than  he  who  carefully 
abstains  from  them.  It  follows,  thirdly, 
that  fictitious  bills,  besides  being  less 
safe,  are  less  subject  to  limitation  as  to 
their  quantity.  The  extent  of  a  man's 
actual  sales  forms  some  limit  to  the 
amount  of  his  real  notes;  and  as  it  is 
highly  desirable  in  commerce  that 
credit  should  bo  dealt  out  to  all  per- 
sons in  some  sort  of  regular  and  due 
proportion,  the  measure  of  a  man's 
actual  sales,  certified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  bills  drawn  in  virtue  of 
those  sales,  is  some  rule  in  the  case, 
though  a  very  imperfect  one  in  many 
respects. 

"  A  fictitious  bill,  or  bill  of  accom- 
modation, is  evidently,  in  substance,  the 
same  as  any  common  promissory  note ; 
and  even  better  in  this  respect,  that 
there  is  but  one  security  to  the  pro- 
missorv  note,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  bill  of  accommodation  there  are 
two.  So  much  jealousv  subsists  lest 
traders  should  push  tneir  means  of 
raising  money  too  far,  that  paper,  the 
same  in  its  general  nature  with  that 
which  is  given,  being  the  only  paper 
which  can  be  given,  by  men  out  of 
business,  is  deemed  somewhat  discre- 
ditable when  coming  from  a  merchant. 
And  because  such  paper,  when  in  the 
merchant's  hand,  necessarily  imitates 
the  paper  which  passes  on  the  occasion 
of  a  sale  of  goods,  the  epithet  fictitious 
has  been  cast  upon  it;  an  epithet 
which  has  seemed  to  countenance  the 
confused  and  mistaken  notion,  that 
there  is  something  altogether  false  and 
delusive  in  the  nature  of  a  certain  part 
Doth  of  the  paper  and  of  the  apparent 
wealth  of  the  country." 

A  bill  of  exchange,  when  merely 
discounted,  and  kept  in  the  portfolio 
of  the  discounter  until  it  falls  mie,  does 
not  perform  the  functions  or  supply  the 
place  of  money,  but  is  itself  bought  and 
sold  for  monev.  It  is  no  more  currency 
than  the  public  funds,  or  any  other 
securities.  But  when  a  bill  drawn 
wpon  one  person  is  paid  to  another  (or 
^veji  to  the  sajne  person)  in  discharge 


of  a  debt  or  a  pecuniary  claim,  it  doei 
something  for  which,  if  the  bill  did  not 
exist,  money  would  be  required:  it 
performs  the  functions  of  currency. 
This  is  a  use  to  which  bills  of  exchange 
are  often  applied.  **  They  not  only," 
continnes  Mr.  Thornton,*  "  spare  the 
use  of  ready  money ;  they  also  oocsapj 
its  place  in  many  cases.  Let  lu 
imagine  a  farmer  in  the  country  to  dis- 
charge a  debt  of  101.  to  his  neighbonr- 
ing  grocer,  by  giving  him  a  bill  for 
that  sum,  drawn  on  his  comfactor  in 
London  for  grain  sold  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  the  grocer  to  transmit  the 
bill,  he  having  previously  indorsed  it, 
to  a  neighbouring  sagar-DSkker,  in  dis- 
charge of  a  like  debt ;  and  the  sugar- 
baker  to  send  it,  when  again  indorsed, 
to  a  West  India  merchant  in  an  ont- 

Sort,  and  the  West  India  merchant  to 
eliver  it  to  his  country  banker,  who 
also  indorses  it,  and  sends  it  into  furtl^r 
circulation.  The  bill  in  this  case  will 
have  effected  five  payments,  exactly  as 
if  it  were  a  102.  note  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand.  A  multitude  of  bills  past 
between  trader  and  trader  in  the 
countiy,  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described ;  and  they  evidently  form,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  a  part  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  Idngdom." 

Many  bills,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  are  at  last  presented  for  pay« 
ment  quite  covered  with  indorsements, 
each  of  which  represents  either  a  freah. 
discounting,  or  a  pecuniary  transaction 
in  which  the  bill  has  performed  the 
functions  of  money.  Within  the  pre- 
sent  generation,  the  circulating  medium 
of  Lancashire  for  sums  above  five 
pounds,  was  almost  entirely  composed 
of  such  bills. 

§  5.  A  third  form  in  which  credii 
is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cur 
rency,  is  that  of  promissory  notes.  A 
bill  drawn  upon  any  one  and  accepted 
by  him,  and  a  note  of  hand  by  him 
promising  to  pay  the  same  sum,  are,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  exactly  equiva- 
lent, except  that  the  former  commonly 
bears  interest  and  the  latter  generally 
does  not ;  and  that  the  former  is  com- 
monly payable  only  after  a  certain 
•P.  40. 
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lapse  of  time,  and  tlio  latter  payable 
at  sight.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  latter 
form  that  it  has  become,  m  commercial 
comitries,  an  express  occupation  to 
issue  such  substitutes  for  money. 
Dealers  in  money  (as  lenders  by  pro- 
fession are  improperly  called)  desire, 
like  other  dealers,  to  stretch  their 
operations  beyond  what  can  be  carried 
on  by  their  own  means :  they  wish  to 
lend,  not  their  capital  merely,  but  their 
credit,  and  not  only  such  portion  of 
their  credit  as  consists  of  funds  actually 
deposited  with  them,  but  their  power 
of  obtaining  credit  from  the  public 
generally,  so  far  as  thejr  think  they 
can  safely  employ  it.  This  is  done  in 
a  very  convenient  manner  by  lending 
their  own  promissory  notes  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand :  the  borrower  being 
willing  to  accept  these  as  so  much 
money,  because  the  credit  of  the  lender 
makes  other  people  willingly  receive 
them  on  the  same  footing,  in  purchases 
or  other  payments.  These  notes,  there- 
fore, permrm  all  the  functions  of  cur- 
rency, and  render  an  equivalent  amount 
of  money  which  was  previously  in  cir- 
culation, unnecessary.  As,  however, 
being  payable  on  demand,  they  may 
be  at  any  time  returned  on  the  issuer, 
and  money  demanded  for  them,  he 
must,  on  pain  of  bankruptcy,  keep  by 
him  as  much  money  as  will  enable 
him  to  meet  any  claims  of  that  sort 
which  can  be  expected  to  occur  within 
the  time  necessary  for  providing  him- 
self with  more:  and  prudence  also  re- 
quires that  he  should  not  attempt  to 
issue  notes  beyond  the  amount  which 
exjperience  shows  can  remain  in  circa- 
lation  without  being  presented  for 
payment. 

The  convenience  of  this  mode  of  (as 
it  were)  coining  credit,  having  once 
been  discovered,  governments  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  same  expe- 
dient, and  have  issued  their  own  pro- 
missory notes  in  payment  of  their 
expenses ;  a  resource  the  more  useful, 
because  it  is  the  only  mode  in  which 
they  are  able  to  borrow  money  without 
pa3dng  interest,  their  promises  to  pay 
on  demand  being,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  holders,  equivalent  to  money  iii 
hand.    The  practical  differences  be- 


tween such  government  notes  and  the 
issues  of  private  bankers,  and  the 
further  diversities  of  which  this  class 
of  substitutes  for  money  are  suscepti- 
ble, will  be  considered  presently. 

§  6.  A  fourth  mode  of  making 
credit  answer  the  purposes  of  monev, 
by  which,  when  carried  far  enougo, 
money  may  be  very  completely  super- 
seded, consists  in  making  payments  by 
cheques.  The  custom  of  Keeping  the 
spare  cash  reserved  for  immediate  use 
or  against  contingent  demands,  in  the 
hands  of  a  banker,  and  making  all 
payments,  except  small  ones,  by 
orders  on  bankers,  is  in  this  country 
spreading  to  a  continually  larger  por- 
tion of  the  public.  If  the  person 
making  the  payment,  and  the  person 
receiving  it,  keep  their  money  with 
the  same  banker,  the  payment  takes 
place  without  any  intervention  of 
money,  by  the  mere  transfer  of  its 
amount  in  the  banker's  books  from  the 
credit  of  the  payer  to  that  of  the  re- 
ceiver. If  all  persons  in  London  kept 
their  cash  at  the  same  banker's,  and 
made  all  their  payments  by  means  of 
cheques,  no  money  would  be  required 
or  used  for  any  transactions  beginning 
and  terminating  in  London.  This  ideal 
limit  is  almost  attained  in  fact,  so  far 
as  regards  transactions  between  dealers. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  retail  transactions 
between  dealers  and  consumers,  and  in 
the  payment  of  wages,  that  money  or 
bank  notes  now  pass,  and  then  only 
when  the  amounts  are  small.  In 
London,  even  shopkeepers  of  ^  any 
amount  of  capital  or  extent  of  business 
have  generally  an  accoimt  with  a 
banker ;  which,  besides  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  practice,  is  to  theif 
advantage  in  another  respect,  by  giving 
them  an  understood  claim  to  have 
their  bills  discounted  in  cases  when 
they  could  not  otherwise  expect  it.  As 
for  the  merchants  and  larger  dealers, 
they  habitually  make  all  payments  in 
the  course  of  their  business  by  cheques. 
They  do  not,  however,  all  deal  with  the 
same  banker,  and  when  A  gives  a 
cheque  to  B,  B  usually  pays  it  not 
into  the  same   but  into  some  other 
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nesfl  has  given  birth  to  an  arrangement 
which  makes  all  the  banking  houses  of 
the  City  of  London,  for  certain  pur- 
poHes,  virtuaHj  one  establifihment.  A 
banker  does  not  send  the  cheques 
which  are  paid  into  his  banking  house, 
to  the  banks  on  which  they  are  drawn, 
and  demand  money  for  them.  There 
is  a  building  called  the  Clearinghouse, 
to  which  every  City  banker  8end^,  each 
afternoon,  all  the  cheques  on  other 
bankers  which  he  has  received  durins: 
the  day,  and  they  are  there  exchanged 
for  the  cheques  on  him  which  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  other  bankers, 
the  balances  only  being  paid  in  money ; 
or  even  these  not  in  money,  but  in 
cheques  on  the  Bank  of  England.  By 
this  contrivance,  all  the  business  trans- 
actions of  the  City  of  London  during 
that  day,  amounting  often  to  millions 
of  pounds,  and  a  vast  amount  besides 
of  countrv  transactions,  represented  by 
bills  which    country    bankers    have 


drawn  upon  their  London  correspon 
dents,  are  liquidated  by  payments  not 
exceeding  on  the  average  200,0002.* 

By  means  of  the  various  instromenti 
of  credit  which  have  now  been  ex- 
plained, the  immense  business  of  a 
country  hke  Great  Britain  is  trans- 
acted with  an  amount  of  the  precioas 
metals  surprisingly  small ;  many  times 
smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  pecuniaiy 
value  of  the  commodities  bought  and 
sold,  than  is  found  necessary  in  France, 
or  any  other  country  in  which,  the 
habit  and  the  disposition  to  give  credit 
not  being  so  generallv  diffiised,  Iheso 
"economizing  expedients/'  as  they 
have  been  called,  are  not  practised  to 
the  same  extent.  AVhat  becomes  of 
the  monev  thus  superseded  in  its  fvnc- 
tions,  and  by  what  process  it  is  made 
to  disappear  from  circulation,  are 
questions  the  discussion  of  which  must 
be  for  a  short  time  postponed. 
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§  1.  Having  now  formed  a  general 
idea  of  the  modes  in  which  credit  is 
made  available  as  a  substitute  for 
money,  we  have  to  consider  in  what 
manner  the  use  of  these  substitutes 
affects  the  value  of  money,  or,  what  is 
equivalent,  the  prices  of  commodities. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
permanent  value  of  money — the  natural 
and  average  prices  of  commodities — 
are  not  in  question  here.  These  are 
determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  or 
of  obtaining  the  precious  metals.  An 
ounce  of  gold  or  silver  will  in  the  long 
run  exchange  for  as  much  of  every 
other  commodity,  as  can  be  produced 
or  imported  at  the  same  cost  with 
itself.  And  an  order,  or  note  of  hand, 
or  bill  payable  at  sight,  for  an  ounce  of 
gold,  while  the  credit  of  the  giver  is 
unimpaired,  is  worth  neither  more  nor 
less  tnan  the  gold  itself. 

I^  is  pot,  however^  with  ultimate  or 


average,  but  with  immediate  and  tem- 
porary prices,  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. These,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
deviate  very  widely  from  the  standard 
of  cost  of  production.  Among  other 
causes  of  fluctuation,  one  we  have 
found  to  be,  the  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation.  Other  things  being  the 
same,  an  increase  of  the  money  in  cir- 
culation raises  prices,  a  diminution 
lowers  them.  If  more  money  is  thrown 
into  circulation  than  the  quantity 
which  can  circulate  at   a  yalue  con- 

*  According  to  Mr.  Tooke  (Enmiity  info 
the  Currency  Principle^  p.  27)  the  a<iga8tmenla 
at  the  clearing  house  **in  the  year  1839 
amounted  to  954,401,600^,  making  an  ave- 
ra{;e  amount  of  payments  of  upwards  of 
3,000,000;.  of  bills  of  exchange  and  cheques 
daily  effected  through  the  medium  of  little 
more  than  200,000/.  of  bank  notes.**  At  pre- 
sent a  very  much  greater  amount  of  trans- 
actions is  daily  liquidated,  without  htalk 
notes  at  all,  cheques  on  the  Bauik  of 
England  supplying  their  placo. 
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formable  to  its  cost  of  production,  the 
value  of  money,  so  long  as  the  excess 
lasts,  will  remain  below  the  standard 
of  cost  of  production,  and  general 
prices  will  he  sustained  above  the 
natural  rate. 

But  we  have  now  found  that  there 
are  other  things,  such  as  bank  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  cheques,  which 
circulate  as  money,  and  perform  all 
functions  of  it:  and  the  question 
arises.  Do  these  various  substitutes 
operate  on  prices  in  the  same  manner 
as  money  itlself  ?  Does  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  transferable  paper  tend 
to  raise  prices,  in  the  same  manner 
and  degree  as  an  increase  in  the 
quantitv  of  money  ?  There  has  been 
no  small  amount  of  discussion  on  this 
point  among  writers  on  currency,  with- 
out any  result  so  conclusive  as  to  have 
yet  obtained  general  assent. 

I  apprehend  that  bank  notes,  bills, 
or  cheques,  as  such,  do  not  act  on 
prices  at  alL  What  does  act  on  prices 
18  Credit,  in  whatever  shape  given, 
and  whether  it  gives  rise  to  any  trans- 
ferable instruments  capable  of  passing 
into  circulation,  or  not. 

I  proceed  to  explain  and  substantiate 
this  opinion. 

§  2.  Money  acts  upon  prices  in  no 
other  way  than  by  being  tendered  in 
exchange  for  commodities.  The  de- 
mand which  influences  the  prices  of 
commodities  consists  of  the  money 
offered  for  them.  But  the  money 
offered,  is  not  the  same  thing  with  the 
money  possessed.  It  is  sometimes  less, 
sometimes  very  much  more.  In  the 
long  run  ind^sd,  the  money  which 
people  lay  out  will  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  money  which  they  have 
to  lay  out :  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case  at  any  given  time.  Sometimes 
they  keep  money  by  them  for  fear  of 
an  emergency,  or  in  expectation  of  a 
more  advantageous  opportunity  for 
expending  it  In  that  case  the  money 
is  said  not  to  be  in  circulation:  in 
plainer  language,  it  is  not  offered,  nor 
about  to  be  offered,  for  commodities. 
Money  not  in  circulation  has  no  effect 
on  prices.  The  converse,  however,  \b 
a  much  commoner  case ;  people  make 


purchases  with  money  not  in  their 
possession.  An  article,  for  instance, 
which  is  paid  for  by  a  cheque  on  a 
banker,  is  bought  with  money  which 
not  only  is  not  in  the  payer^s  posses- 
sion, but  generally  not  even  m  the 
banker's,  having  been  lent  by  him  (all 
but  the  usual  reserve)  to  other  persons. 
We  just  now  made  the  imaginary  sup- 
position that  all  persons  dealt  with  a 
bank,  and  all  with  the  same  bank, 
payments  being  universally  made  by 
cheques.  In  this  ideal  case,  there 
would  be  no  monev  anywhere  except 
in  the  hands  of  the  banker ;  who  might 
then^  safely  part  with  all  of  it,  by  sell- 
ing it  as  bullion,  or  lending  it,  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  countiy  in  exchange 
for  goods  or  foreign  securities.  But 
though  there  would  then  be  no  money 
in  possession,  or  ultimately  perhaps 
even  in  existence,  money  would  oe 
offered,  and  commodities  bought  with 
it,  just  as  at  present.  People  would 
continue  to  reckon  their  incomes  and 
their  capitals  in  money,  and  to  make 
their  usual  purchases  with  orders  for 
the  receipt  of  a  thing  which  would 
have  literally  ceased  to  exist.  There 
would  be  in  all  this  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  so  long  as  the  money,  in  dis- 
appearing, left  an  equivalent  value  in 
other  things,  applicable  when  required 
to  the  reimbursement  of  those  to  whom 
the  money  originally  belonged. 

In  the  case  however  of  payment  by 
cheques,  the  purchases  are  at  anj  rate 
made,  though  not  with  money  in  the 
buyer's  possession,  yet  with  money  to 
wmch  he  has  a  right.  But  he  may 
make  purchases  with  money  which  he 
only  expects  to  have,  or  even  only 
pretends  to  expect.  He  may  obtain 
goods  in  return  for  his  acceptances 
payable  at  a  future  time;  or  on  his 
note  of  hand ;  or  on  a  simple  book 
credit,  that  is,  on  a  mere  promise  to 
pay.  All  these  purchases  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  on  price,  as  if  they 
were  made  with  ready  money.  The 
amount  of  purchasing  power  which  a 
person  can  exercise  is  composed  of  all 
the  money  in  his  possession  or  due  to 
him,  and  of  all  his  credit.  For  exer- 
cising the  whole  of  this  power  he  finda 
a  sufficient  motive  mHj 
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circumstances;  bat  he  always  pK)s- 
scRses  it ;  and  the  portion  of  it  wuich 
he  at  any  time  docs  exercise,  is  the 
measure  of  the  effect  which  he  produces 
on  price. 

Suppose  that,  in  the  expectation 
that  some  commodity  will  rise  in  price, 
lie  determines,  not  only  to  invest  in  it 
all  his  ready  money,  bat  to  take  up  on 
credit,  from  the  producers  or  importers, 
as  much  of  it  as  their  opinion  of  his 
resources  will  enable  him  to  obtain. 
Every  one  must  see  that  by  thus  acting 
ho  produces  a  greater  effect  on  price, 
than  if  he  limited  his  purchases  to  the 
money  he  has  actuallv  in  hand.  He 
creates  a  demand  for  the  article  to  the 
full  amount  of  his  money  and  credit 
taken  together,  and  raises  the  price 
proportionally  to  both.  And  this  effect 
IS  produced,  though  none  of  the  written 
instruments  called  substitutes  for  cur- 
rency may  be  called  into  existence ; 
though  the  transaction  may  give  rise 
to  no  bill  of  exchange,  nor  to  the  issue 
of  a  single  bank  note.  The  buyer, 
instead  of  taking  a  mere  book  credit, 
might  have  given  a  bill  for  the  amount ; 
or  might  have  paid  for  the  goods  with 
bank  notes  borrowed  for  that  purpose 
fit)m  a  banker,  thus  making  the  pur- 
chase not  on  his  own  credit  with  the 
seller,  but  on  the  banker^s  credit  with 
the  seller,  and  his  own  with  the  banker. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  pro- 
duced as  great  an  effect  on  price  as  by 
a  simple  purchase  to  the  same  amount 
on  a  book  credit,  but  no  neater  effect. 
The  credit  itself,  not  the  form  and 
mode  in  which  it  is  given,  is  the 
operating  cause. 

^  §  3.  The  inclination  of  the  mercan- 
tile public  to  increase  their  demand  for 
commodities  by  making  use  of  all  or 
much  of  their  credit  as  a  purchasing 
power,  depends  on  their  expectation  of 
profit.  When  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  price  of  some  com- 
modity is  likely  to  rise,  from  an  extra 
demand,  a  short  crop,  obstructions  to 
importation,  or  any  other  cause,  there 
is  a  disposition  among  dealers  to  in- 
crease their  stocks,  in  order  to  profit 
by  the  expected  rise.  This  disposition 
lends  in  itself  to  produce  the  effect 


which  it  looks  forwaid  to^  a  rise  d 
price :  and  if  tlie  rise  is  considMable 
and  progressive,  other  speculators  are 
attracted,  who,  so  long  as  tJiie  price  lias 
not  began  to  fall,  are  wilHng  to  believB 
that  it  will  continue  rising.  Tliese,  bj 
further  purchases,  produce  a  farther 
advance :  and  thus  a  rise  of  price  for 
which  there  were  originally  some  r*- 
tional  grounds,  is  often  heightened  bf 
merely  speculative  purchases,  until  it 
greatw  exceeds  what  the  original 
grounds  will  iustify.  After  a  time 
this  begins  to  be  perceived;  tlMprica 
ceasei  to  rise,  and  the  holders,  tniak- 
ing  it  time  to  realize  their  gains,  an 
anxious  to  sell.  Then  the  price  begins 
to  decline :  the  holders  rush  into  the 
market  to  avoid  a  still  greater  loss, 
and,  few  being  willing  to  buy  in  a 
falling  market,  the  pnoo  falls  much 
more  suddenly  than  it  rose.  Those 
who  have  bou^t  at  a  higher  price 
than  reasonable  calculation  justified, 
and  who  have  been  overtaken  by  iba 
revulsion  before  they  had  realize^  are 
losers  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  ol 
the  fall,  and  to  the  quantity  of  the 
commodity  which  they  hold,  or  have 
bound  themselves  to  pay  for. 

Now  all  these  effects  might  take 
place  in  a  community  to  which  credit 
was  unknown :  the  prices  of  some  com- 
modities might  rise  from  speoulatioii, 
to  an  extravagant  height,  and  then 
fall  rapidly  back.  But  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  credit^  thiiji  could 
hardljr  happen  with  respect  to  oom- 
modities  generally.  If  all  pnichases 
were  made  with  ready  money,  the 
parent  of  increased  prices  for  some 
arnclei  would  draw  an  unusual  pro- 
portion of  the  money  of  the  community 
into  the  markets  for  those  articles,  and 
must  therefore  draw  it  away  from  some 
other  class  of  commodities,  and  thus 
lower  their  prices.  The  vacuum  might, 
it  is  true,  be  partly  filled  up  by  inoreasea 
rapidity  of  circulation;  and  in  this 
manner  the  money  of  tiie  community 
is  virtually  increased  in  a  time  of  spe- 
culative activity,  because  people  keep 
little  of  it  by  them,  but  hasten  to  lay 
it  out  in  some  tempting  adventure  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  receive  it. 
This  resource,  however,  is  lunited:  oa 
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the  whole,  people  cannot,  while  the 
quantity  of  money  remains  the  same, 
lay  out  much  more  of  it  in  some  things, 
without  laying  out  less  in  others.  But 
what  they  cannot  do  by  ready  money, 
they  can  do  by  an  extension  of  credit. 
When  people  go  into  the  miarket  and 
purchase  with  money  which  they  hope 
to  receive  hereafter,  they  are  drawing 
upon  an  unlimited,  not  a  limited  fimd. 
Speculation,  thus  supported,  may  be 
going  on  in  any  number  of  commodi- 
ties, without^  disturbing  the  regular 
course  of  business  in  others.  It  might 
even  be  going  on  in  all  commodities  at 
once.  We  could  imagine  that  in  an 
epidemic  fit  of  the  passion  of  gambling, 
all  dealers,  instead  0[f  giving  only  their 
Accustomed  orders  to  the  manufac- 
turers or  growers  of  their  commodity, 
commenced  buying  up  all  of  it  which 
they  could  procure,  as  &r  as  their 
capital  and  credit  would  go.  All  prices 
would  rise  enormously,  even  if  there 
were  no  increase  of  money,  and  no 
paper  credit,  but  a  mere  extension  of 
purchases  on  book  credits.  After  a 
time  those  who  had  bought  would 
wish  to  sell,  and  prices  would  collapse. 
This  is  the  ideal  extreme  case  of 
what  IB  called  a  commercial  crisis. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  commercial  crisis, 
when  a  great  number  of  merchants  and 
traders  at  once,  either  have,  or  appre- 
hend that  they  shall  have,  a  difiBculty 
in  meeting  their  engagements.  The 
most  usual  cause  of  this  general  em- 
barrassment, is  the  recoil  of  prices 
after  they  have  been  raised  by  a  spirit 
of  speculation,  intense  in  degree,  and 
extending  to  many  commodities.  Some 
accident,  which  excites  expectations  of 
rising  prices,  such  as  the  opening  of  a 
new  foreign  market,  or  simultaneous 
indications  of  a  short  supply  of  several 
great  articles  of  commerce,  sets  specu- 
lation at  work  in  several  leading  de- 
partments at  onoe.  The  prices  rise, 
and  the  holders  realize,  or  appear  to 
have  the  power  of  reaH^g,  great 
gains.  In  certain  states  of  tne  public 
mind,  such  examples  of  rapid  increase 
of  fortune  call  forth  numerous  imita- 
tors, and  speculation  not  only  goes 
much  beyond  what  is  justiiGed  bj  the 
original  groonds  for  expecting  lue  of 


price,  but  extends  itself  to  articles  in 
which  there  never  was  any  such  ground: 
these,  however,  rise  like  the  rest  as 
soon  as  speculation  sets  in.  At  periods 
of  this  kind,  a  great  extension  of  cre(Ut 
takes  place.  Not  only  do  all  whom 
the  contagion  reaches,  employ  their 
credit  much  more  freely  than  usual; 
but  they  really  have  more  credit,  be- 
cause they  seem  to  be  making  unusual 
gains,  and  because  a  generally  reckless 
and  adventurous  feeling  prevails,  which 
disposes  people  to  give  as  well  as  take 
credit  more  largely  than  at  other  timea^ 
and  give  it  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
it.  In  this  manner,  in  the  celebrated 
speculative  year  1826,  and  at  various 
other  periods  during  the  present  cen- 
tury,  the  prices  of  many  of  the  principal 
articles  of  commerce  rose  greatly,  with- 
out any  fall  in  others,  so  that  general 
prices  might,  without  incorrectness,  be 
said  to  have  risen.  When,  after  such 
a  rise,  the  reaction  comes,  and  prices 
begin  to  fall,  though  at  first  perhaps 
omy  through  the  desire  of  the  holders 
to  realize,  speculative  purchases  cease : 
but  were  this  all,  pnces  would  only 
fall  to  the  level  from  which  they  rose, 
or  to  that  which  is  justified  bv  the  state 
of  the  consumption  and  of  the  supply. 
They  fall,  however,  much  lower;  for 
as,  when  prices  were  rising,  and  every- 
body apparently  making  a  fortune,  it 
was  eas^  to  obtain  almost  any  amount 
of  credit,  so  now,  when  everybody 
seems  to  be  losing,  and  many  fail  en- 
tirely, it  is  with  difficulty  that  firms  of 
known  solidity  can  obtain  even  the 
credit  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
and  which  it  is  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience to  them  to  be  without ;  because 
all  dealers  have  engagements  to  ftihS^ 
and  nobody  feeling  sure  that  the  poift 
tion  of  his  means  which  he  has  en- 
trusted to  others  will  be  available  in 
time,  no  one  likes  to  part  with  ready 
money,  or  to  postpone  nis  claim  to  it. 
To  these  rational  considerations  there 
is  superadded,  in  extreme  cases,  a 
panic  as  unreasoning  as  the  previous 
over-confidence ;  money  is  borrowed  fof 
short  periods  at  almost  any  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  sales  of  goods  for  immediate 
Sayment  are  made  at  iaimost  any  sacif* 
ce.  llius  general  |}riQQ«^d»:raD^«»^»il». 
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mercial  revulsion,  fall  as  much  below 
tlic  usual  level,  as  during  the  previous 
period  of  speculation  they  have  risen 
above  it :  the  fall,  as  well  as  the  rise, 
originating  not  in  anything  affecting 
money,  but  in  the  state  of  credit; 
an  unusually  extended  employment  of 
credit  during  the  earlier  period,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  diminution,  never 
amounting  however  to  an  entire  cessa- 
tion of  it,  in  the  later. 

It  is  not,  however,  universally  true 
that  the  contraction  of  credit,  charac- 
teristic of  a  commercial  crisis,  must 
have  been  preceded  by  an  extraordinary 
and  irrational  extension  of  it.  There 
are  other  causes ;  and  one  of  the  most 
recent  crises,  that  of  1847,  is  an  in 
stance,  having  been  preceded  by  no 
particular  extension  of  credit,  and  by 
no  speculations ;  except  those  in  rail- 
way shares,  which,  tnough  in  many 
cases  extravagant  enough,  yet  being 
earned  on  mostly  with  that  portion  of 
means  which  the  speculators  could  afford 
to  lose,  were  not  calculated  to  produce 
the  wide-spread  ruin  which  arises  from 
vicissitudes  of  price  in  the  commodi- 
ties in  which  men  habitually  deal,  and 
in  which  the  bulk  of  their  capital  is 
invested.  The  crisis  of  1847  belonged 
to  another  class  of  mercantile  pheno- 
mena. There  occasionally  happens  a 
concurrence  of  circimistances  tending 
to  withdraw  from  the  loan  market  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  capital 
which  usualljr  supplies  it.  These  cir- 
cumstances, in  tne  present  case,  were 
great  foreign  payments,  (occasioned  by 
a  high  price  of  cotton  and  an  unpre- 
cedentett  importation  of  food,)  together 
with  the  continual  demands  on  the  cir- 
culating capital  of  the  country  by  rail- 
way calls  and  the  loan  transactions  of 
railway  companies,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  converted  into  fixed  capital  and 
made  unavailable  for  future  lending. 
These  various  demands  fell  princi- 
paUy,  as  such  demands  always  do,  on 
the  loan  market.  A  great,  though  not 
the  greatest  part  of  tne  imported  food, 
was  actually  paid  for  by  the  proceeds 
of  a  government  loan.  The  extra  pay- 
ments which  purchasers  of  com  and 
cotton,  and  railway  shareholders,  found 
.^mselyes  obliged  to  xaakei  were  either 


made  with  their  own  spare  caah,  or  with 
money  raised  for  the  occasion.  On  tbe 
first  supposition,  thej  were  made  by 
withdrawing  deposits  from  bankers, 
and  thus  cutting  off  a  part  of  the 
streams  which  fed  the  loan  market; 
on  the  second  supposition,  thej  were 
made  by  actual  drafts  on  the  loan 
market,  either  by  the  sale  of  securities, 
or  by  taking  up  mone^  at  interest.  This 
combination  of  a  nesh  demand  for 
loans,  with  a  curtailment  of  the  capital 
disposable  for  them,  raised  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  made  it  impossible  to 
borrow  except  on  the  veiT'  best  le* 
curity.  Some  firms,  thereK)re,  which, 
by  an  improvident  and  unmercantile 
mode  of  conducting  business  had  al< 
lowed  their  capital  to  become  either 
temporarily  or  permanentlj  unavail- 
able, became  unable  to  command  that 
perpetual  renewal  of  credit  which  had 
previously  enabled  them  to  stamgglc 
on.  These  firms  stopped  payment: 
their  failure  involved  more  or  less 
deeply  many  other  firms  which  had 
trusted  them;  and,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  general  distrust,  ccnnmonly 
called  a  panic,  began  to  set  in,  and 
might  have  produced  a  destruction  of 
credit  equal  to  that  of  1825,  had  not 
circumstances  which  may  almost  be 
called  accidental,  given  to  a  very 
simple  measure  of  the  government 
(the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1844)  a  fortunate  power  of 
allaying  panic,  to  which,  vmen  con< 
sidered  in  itself,  it  had  no  sort  of 
claim.* 

§  4.  The  general  operation  of  credit 
upon  prices  being  such  as  we  have 
described,  it  is  evident  that  if  any  par- 
ticular mode  or  form  of  credit  is  caU 
culated  to  have  a  greater  operation  on 
prices  than  others,  it  can  only  be  by 
giving  greater  facility,  or  greater  en- 
couragement, to  the  multiplication  of 

*  The  commercial  difficulties,  not  how- 
ever amounting  to  a  commercial  crisis,  of 
1864,  had  essentially  the  same  origin. 
Heavy  payments  for  cotton  imported  at  Mgh 
prices,  and  large  inyestmentsin  banking  and 
other  Joint-stock  projects,  combined  with 
the  loan  operations  of  foreign  govemmentiu 
made  snofa  large  drafts  upon  the  loan  raarkM 
as  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount  on  mercantUs 
bills  9^  high  as  nine  per  cent. 
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ete(3it  tmnsactions  generallv.  If  bank 
notes,  for  instance,  or  bills,  have  a 
greater  effect  on  prices  than  book 
credits,  it  is  not  by  any  difference  in 
the  transactions  themselyes,  which  are 
essentially  the  same,  whether  taking 
place  in  me  one  way  or  in  the  other : 
it  most  be  that  there  are  likely  to  be 
more  of  them.  If  credit  is  likely  to 
be  more  eztensiyely  used  as  a  par- 
chasing  power  when  bank  notes  or 
bills  are  the  instruments  used,  than 
when  the  credit  is  giyen  by  mere 
entries  in  an  account,  to  that  extent 
and  no  more  there  is  ground  for  as> 
cribing  to  the  former  a  greater  power 
over  the  markets  than  l^longs  to  the 
latter. 

Now  it  appears  that  there  is  some 
such  distinction.  As  far  as  respects 
the  particular  transaction,  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  effect  on  price  whether 
A  buys  goods  of  B  on  simple  credit,  or 
giyes  a  bill  for  them,  or  pays  for  them 
with  bank  notes  lent  to  him  by  a  banker 
C.  The  difference  is  in  a  subsequent 
■tage.  If  A  has  bought  the  goods  on 
A  TOok  credit,  there  is  no  obyious  or 
oonyenient  mode  by  which  B  can  make 
A*s  debt  to  him  a  means  of  extending 
his  own  credit.  Whateyer  credit  he 
has,  will  be  due  to  the  general  opinion 
entertained  of  his  solyency :  he  cannot 
specifically  pledge  A's  debt  to  a  third 
person,  as  a  security  for  monej  lent  or 
goods  bought.  But  if  A  has  giyen  him 
a  bill  for  the  amount,  he  can  get  this 
discounted,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
borrowing  money  on  the  joint  credit  of 
A  and  himself:  or  he  may  pay  away 
the  bill  in  exchange  for  goods,  which 
is  obtaining  goods  on  the  same  joint 
credit.  In  either  case,  here  is  a  second 
credit  transaction,  grounded  on  the 
first,  and  which  would  not  haye  taken 
place  if  the  first  had  been  transacted 
without  the  interyention  of  a  bill.  Nor 
need  the  transactions  end  here.  The 
bill  may  be  again  discounted,  or  again 
paid  awa^  for  goods,  seyeral  times  be- 
fore it  is  itself  presented  for  payment. 
Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
these  successiye  holders,  if  they  had 
not  had  the  bill,  might  haye  attained 
their  purpose  by  purchasing  goods  on 
thoir  own  credit  with  the  dealers. 
r.tf. 


They  may  not  all  of  them  be  penona 
of  credit,  or  they  may  already  haye 
stretched  their  credit  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  And  at  all  eyents,  either  money 
or  goods  are  more  readily  obtained  oii 
the  credit  of  two  persons  than  of  one. 
Nobody  will  pretend  that  it  is  as  easy 
a  thing  for  a  merchant  to  borrow  a 
thousand  pounds  on  his  own  credit,  as  to 
get  a  bill  discounted  to  the  same  amount, 
when  the  drawee  is  of  known  solyency. 
^  If  we  now  suppose  that  A,  instead  of 
giying  a  bill,  obtains  a  loan  of  bank 
notes  from  a  banker  C,  and  with  them 
pays  B  for  his  goods,  we  shall  find  the 
difference  to  be  still  greater.  B  is  now 
independent  even  of  a  discounter :  A'l 
bill  would  haye  been  taken  in  payment 
only  b^  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  reputation  for  solyency,  but  a 
banker  is  a  person  who  has  credit  with 
the  public  generally,  and  whose  notei 
are  taken  in  payment  by  eyery  one,  at 
least  in  his  own  neighbourhood :  inso- 
much that,  by  a  custom  which  has 
grown  into  law,  payment  in  bank  notei 
is  a  complete  acqmttance  to  the  payer, 
whereas  if  he  has  paid  by  a  bill,  he 
still  remains  liable  to  the  debt,  if  the 
person  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  fails 
to  pay  it  when  due.  B  therefore  can 
expend  the  whole  of  the  bank  notes 
without  at  all  inyolying  his  own  credit : 
and  whatever  power  he  had  before  of 
obtaining  goods  on  book  credit,  remaing 
to  him  unimpaired,  in  addition  to  the 
purchasing  power  he  derives  from  the 
possession  of  the  notes.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  eveir  person  in  suc- 
cession, into  whose  hands  the  notes 
may  come.  It  is  only  A,  the  first 
holder,  (who  used  his  credit  to  obtain 
the  notes  as  a  loan  firom  the  issuer,) 
who  can  jpossibly  find  the  credit  he 
possesses  in  other  quarters  abated  by 
it ;  and  even  in  his  case  that  result  if 
not  probable;  for  though,  in  reason, 
and  if  all  his  circumstances  were 
known,  eveiy  draft  already  made  upon 
his  credit  ought  to  diminisii  by  so  much 
his  power  of  obtaining  more,  yet  in 

Practice  the  reverse  more  frequently 
appens,  and  his  having  been  trusted 
by  one  person  is  supposed  to  be  evi- 
dence that  he  may  sately  be  trusted  by 
others  also. 
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It    appears,    therefore,    that    bank 
notes  are  a  more  powerful  iiiHtruinent 
fvjc  raising  prices  than  bills,  and  bills 
tlian  book  credit.    It  docs  not,  indeed, 
follow  that  creiht  will  be  more  used 
because  it  can  bo.    When  the  state  of 
trade  holds  out  no  particular  tempta- 
tion to  make  large  purchases  on  credit, 
dealers  will  use  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  credit-power,  and  it  will  depend  only 
on-  convenience   whether  tho   portion 
which  they  use  will  bo  taken  in  one 
form  or  in  another.    It  in  not  until  the 
circumstances  of  tho  markets,  and  tho 
itatu  of  tho  mercautile  mind,  render 
many  persons  desirous  of  stretching 
their  credit  to  an  unusual  extent,  that 
t^  distinctive   properties  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  credit  display  them- 
selves.    Credit    already  stretched  to 
the  utmost  in  the  form  of  book  debts, 
would  be  susceptible  of  a  great  addi- 
tional extension  by  means  of  bills,  and 
of  a  still  greater  by  means  of  bank 
notes.    The  first,  because  each  dealer, 
in  addition  to  his  own  credit,  would  be 
enabled  to  create  a  further  purchasing 
power  out  of  the  credit  which  he  had 
nimself  given  to  others :    the  second, 
because  the  banker's  credit  with  the 
public  at  large,  coined  into  notes,  as 
Dullion  is  coined  into  pieces  of  money 
to  make  it  portable  and  divisible,  is  so 
much   purchasing  power  superadded, 
in  the  hands  of  every  successive  holder, 
to  that  which  he  may  derive  from  his 
own  credit.    To  state  the  matter  other- 
wise ;  one  single  exertion  of  the  credit- 
power  in  the  form  of  book  credit,  is 
only  the  foundation  of  a  single  pur- 
chase:   but  if  a  bill  is  drawn,  that 
same  portion  of  credit  may  serve  for 
as  many  purchases  as  the  number  of 
times  the  bill  changes  hands :  while 
every  bank  note  issued,   renders  the 
credit  of  the    banker    a   purchasing 
power  to  that  amount  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  successive  holders,  without  im- 
pairing any  power  they  may  possess  of 
fflfecting  purchases  on  their  own  credit. 
Credit,,  in  short,  has  exactly  the  same 
purchasing  power  with  money ;  and  as 
jnoney  teUs  upon  prices  npt  simply  in 
proportion  to  its  amount,  but  to  its 
amount  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
times  it  changes  hands,  so  aJso  does 


credit;  and  credit  transferable  hfm 
hand  to  hand  is  in  that  proportion 
more  potent  than  credit  Wliicii  only 
performs  one  purchase. 

§  5.  All  this  purchasing  power,  how- 
eyer,   is  operative  upon  prices,   onlv 
according  to  the  proportion  of  it  which 
is  used:   and  the  efifect,  therefore,  is 
only  felt  in  a  state  of  circumstances 
calculated  to  lead  to  an  imusually  ex- 
tended use  of  credit.    In  such  a  state 
of  circumstances,  that  is,  in  speculative 
times,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied, 
that  prices  are  likely  to  rise  higher  if 
the   speculative  purchases   are  made 
with  bank  notes,  than  when  they  are 
made  with  bills,  and  when  made  by 
bills  than  when  made  by  book-credits. 
This,  however,  is  of  far  less  practical 
importance  -than  mi^ht    at    first    be 
imagined;  because,  in  point  of  fact, 
speculative    purchases  are  not  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  made  ieither 
with  bank  notes  or  with   bills,  hut 
are  made  almost  exclusively  on  book 
credits.   "  Applications  to  the  Bank  for 
extended  discount,"  says  the  highest 
authority  on  such  suljects,^  (and  the 
same  thmg  must  be  true  of  apjplloationB 
to  other  banks)  "  occur  rarely  if  ever 
in  the  origin  or  progress  of  oxtensive 
speculations  in  commodities.  These  are 
entered  into,  for  the  most  part'  if  not 
entirely,  in  the  first  instance,  oh  credit 
for  the  length  of  term  usual,  in  the 
several  trades;  thus  entailing  on  the 
parties  no  immediate  necessity  for  bor- 
rowing so  much  as  may  be  wanted  for 
the  purpose  beyond  their  own  available 
capital.  ^  This  applies  particidarly  to 
speculative  purchases  of  commodities 
on  the  spot,  with  a  view  to  resale.  But 
these  generally  form  the  smaller  pro-, 
portion  of  engagements  on  credit.    B/ 
far  the  largest  of  those  entered  into  on 
the  prospect  of  a  rise  of  pricey,  nm 
such  as  have  in  view  importations  &oJa, 
abroad.    The  same  remark,  too,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  export  of  cQmioaiodities, 
when  a  large  proportion  is  on  the  ore^t 
of  the  shippers  or  th^ir  Consignees.  .As 
long  as  circumstances  hdd  out   the 
prospect  of  a  favourable  result,  the 

*  Took6*8  2w«ofy  qf  Fncet,  voL  U.  p|w 
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fcredit  of  the  parties  is  generally  sus- 
tained. If  some  of  them  wish  to  realize, 
there  are  others  with  capital  and  credit 
ready  to  replace  them ;  and  if  the  events 
fully  justify  the  grounds  on  which  the 
speculative  transactions  were  entered 
into  (thus  admitting  of  sales  for  con- 
sumption  in  time  to  replace  the  capital 
embarked)  there  is  no  unusual  demand 
for  borrowed  capital  to  sustain  them. 
It  is  only  when  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
political  events,  or  of  the  seasons,  or 
other  adventitious  circumstances,  the 
forthcoming  supplies  are  found  to  ex- 
ceed the  computed  rate  of  consumption, 
and  a  fall  of  prices  ensues,  that  an 
increased  demand  for  capital  takes 
place;  the  market  rate  of  interest 
then  rises,  and  increased  applications 
are  made  to  the  Bank  of  England  for 
discount."  So  that  the  multiplication 
of  bank  notes  and  other  transferable 
paper  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  ac- 
company and  facilitate  the  speculation ; 
but  comes  into  play  chiefly  when  the 
tide  is  turning,  and  difficulties  begin  to 
be  felt. 

Of  the  extraordinary  height  to 
which  speculative  transactions  can  be 
carried  upon  mere  book  credits,  without 
the  smallest  addition  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  currency,  very  few 
persons  are  at  all  aware.  "  The  power 
of  purchase,''  says  Mr.  Tooke,*  "by 
persons  having  capital  and  credit,  is 
much  beyond  anything  that  those  who 
are  unacquainted  practically  with  spe- 
culative markets  have  any  idea  of. .  . . 
A  person  having  the  reputation  of 
capital  enough  for  his  regular  business, 
and  enjoving  good  credit  in  his  trade, 
if  he  takes  a  sanguine  view  of  the 
prospect  of  a  rise  of  price  of  the  article 
in  wnich  he  deals,  and  is  favoured  by 
circumstances  in  the  outset  and  pro- 
gress of  his  speculation,  may  effect  pur- 
chases to  an  extent  perfectly  enormous, 
compared  with  his  capital."  Mr. 
Tooke  confirms  this  statement  by  some 
remarkable  instances,  exemplifying  the 
immense  purchasing  power  which  may 
be  exercised,  and  rise  of  price  whicn 
may  be  produced,  by  credit  not  repre- 

•  Ii^vrg  into  the  Ournncf  JMncipte,  pp. 


sented  by  either  bank  notes  or  bills  of 
exchange. 

"Amongst  the  earlier  speculators 
for  an  advance  in  the  price  of  tea,  in 
consequence  of  osr  dispute  with  China 
in  1839,  were  several  retail  grocers  and 
tea-dealers.  There  was  a  general  dis- 
position among  the  trade  to  get  into 
stock :  that  is,  to  lay  in  at  once  a  quan^ 
tity  which  would  meet  the  probable 
demand  from  their  customers  for  seve- 
ral months  to  come.  Some,  however, 
among  them,  more  sanguine  and  ad- 
venturous than  the  rest,  availed  them- 
selves of  their  credit  with  the  importers 
and  wholesale  dealers,  for  purcliasing 
quantities  much  beyond  the  estimated 
demand  in  their  own  business.  As  the 
purchases  were  made  in  the  first  instance 
ostensibly,  and  perhaps  really,  for  the 
legitimate  purposes  and  within  the 
limits  of  their  regular  business,  the 
parties  were  enabled  to  buy  without 
the  condition  of  any  deposit ;  whereas 
speculators,  known  to  be  such,  are 
required  to  pay  21.  per  chest,  to  cover 
any  probable  difference  of  price  which 
might  arise  before  the  expiration  of  the 
prompt,  which,  fol:  this  article,  is  three 
montns.  Without,  therefore,  the  outlay 
of  a  single  farthing  of  actual  capital  or 
currency  in  any  shape,  they  made  pur- 
chases to  a  considerable  extent;  and 
with  the  profit  realized  on  the  resale  of 
a  part  of  these  purchases,  they  were 
enabled  to  pay  the  deposit  on  fiirther 
quantities  when  required,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  extent  of  the  purchases 
attracted  attention.  In  this  way,  the 
speculation  went  on  at  advancing 
prices  (100  per  cent  and  upwards)  tiu 
nearly  the  expiration  of  the  prompt, 
and  if  at  that  time  circumstances  haa 
been  such  as  to  justify  the  appre- 
hension which  at  one  time  prevailed, 
that  all  future  supplies  would  be  cut 
off,  the  prices  might  have  still  further 
advanced,  and  at  any  rate  not  have 
retrograded.  In  this  case,  the  specU' 
lators  might  have  realized,  if  not  all 
the  profit  they  had  anticipated,  a  very 
handsome  sum,  upon  which  they  might 
have  been  enabled  to  extend  Iheir 
business  greatly,  or  to  retire  fyx>m  it 
altogether,  with  a  reputation  for  great 
sagacity  in  thus  makiae  tbm  ^<cfsN.>ss^sk*. 
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But,  instead  of  this  favourable  result,  it 
/»o  happened  that  two  or  three  cargoes 
of  tea  which  had  been  transhipped 
were  admitted,  contrary  to  expectation, 
to  entry  on  their  arrival  here,  and  it 
was  found  that  further  indirect  ship- 
ments were  in  progress.  Thus  the 
rapplv  was  increased  beyond  the  cal- 
culation of  the  speculators :  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  consumption  had  been 
diminished  by  the  high  price.  There 
was,  consequently,  a  violent  reaction 
on  the  market ;  the  speculators  were 
unable  to  sell  without  such  a  sacrifice 
as  disabled  them  from  fulfilling  their 
engagements,  and  several  of  them  con- 
sequently failed.  Among  these,  one 
was  mentioned,  who  having  a  capital 
not  exceeding  1200?.,  which  was  locked 
up  in  his  business,  had  contrived  to 
buy  4000  chests,  value  above  80,000Z., 
the  loRS  upon  which  was  about  10,0002. 

"  The  other  example  which  I  have  to 
give,  is  that  of  the  operation  on  the 
com  market  between  1838  and  1842. 
There  was  an  instance  of  a  person  who, 
when  he  entered  on  his  extensive  spe- 
culations, was,  as  it  appeared  by  the 
subsequent  examination  of  his  affairs, 
possessed  of  a  capital  not  exceeding 
5000Z.,  but  being  successful  in  the  out- 
set, and  favoured  by  circumstances  in 
the  progress  of  his  operations,  he  con- 
trived to  make  purcnases  to  such  an 
extent,  that  when  he  stopped  payment 
his  engagements  were  found  to  amount 
to  between  600,000Z.  and  600,0002. 
Other  instances  might  be  cited  of 
parties  without  any  capital  at  all,  who, 
by  dint  of  mere  credit,  were  enabled, 
while  the  aspect  of  the  market  favoured 
their  views,  to  make  purchases  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

"And  be  it  observed,  that  these 
speculations,  involving  enormous  pur- 
chases on  little  or  no  capital,  were 
carried  on  in  1839  and  1840,  when  the 
money  market  was  in  its  most  con- 
tracted state ;  or  when,  according  to 
modem  phraseology,  there  was  the 
greatest  scarcity  of  money." 

But  though  tne  great  instrument  of 
speculative  purchases  is  book  credits,  it 
cannot  be  contested  that  in  speculative 
periods  an  increase  does  take  place  in 
the  ^[uantity  both  of  bills  of  exchange 
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and  of  bank  notes.  This  increase,  in- 
deed,  so  far  as  bank  notes  are  concerned, 
hardly  ever  takes  place  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  speculations ;  advances 
from  bankers  ^as  Mr.  Tooke  observes) 
not  being  apphed  for  in  order  to  pur- 
chase, but  in  order  to  hold  on  without 
selling,  when  the  usual  term  of  credit 
has  expired,  and  the  .high  price  which 
was  calculated  on  has  not  arrived.  But 
the  tea  speculators  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Tooke  could  not  have  carried  their 
speculations  beyond  the  three  months 
which  are  the  usual  term  of  credit  in 
their  trade,  unless  they  had  been  able 
to  obtain  advances  from  bankers,  which, 
if  the  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price  had 
still  continued,  they  probaUy  could 
have  done. 

Since,  then,  credit  in  the  form  of 
bank  notes  is  a  more  potent  instrument 
for  raising  prices  than  book  credits,  an 
unrestrained  power  of  resorting  to  this 
instrument  may  contribute  to  prolong 
and  heighten  the  speculative  rise  <»f 
prices,  and  hence  to  aggravate  the  sub- 
sequent recoil.    But  m  what  degree  ? 
and^  what  importance   ought   we   to 
ascribe  to  this  possibility  ?  It  may  help 
us  to  form  some  judgment  on  this  point, 
if  we  consider  the  proportion  whicn  the 
utmost  increase  of  bank  notes  in  a 
period  of  speculation,  bears,  I  do  not 
say  to  the  whole  mass  of  credit  in  the 
country,  but  to  the  bills  of  exchan^ 
alone.    The  average  amount  of  bills  m 
existence  at  any  one  time  is  supposed 
greatly  to  exceed  a  hundred  mmions 
sterling.*    The  bank  note  circulation 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  seldom 
exceeds  forty  millions,  and  the  increase 
in  speculative  periods  at  most  two  or 
three.  And  even  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
hardly  ever  comes  into  play  until  that 
advanced  period  of  the  speculation  at 
which  the  tide  shows  signs  of  turning, 
and  the  dealers  generally  are  rather 
thinking  of  the  means  of  fulfilling  their 
existing  engagements,  than  meditating 
an  extension  of  them  :  while  the  quan« 
tity  of  bills  in  existence  is  largefy  in- 
creased from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  speculations. 

§  6.  It  is  well  known  that  of  late 
*  The  most  approved  estimate  is  that  «f 
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transsctiona,  b/  cheqnee  on  banken, 
and  tranafsra  in  a  banker's  books,  nliieh 
ia  exactly  parallel  in  orciy  respect  (o 
bank  notes,  giving  equaL  facilities  to 
an  extension  of  credit,  and  capable  of 
acting  on  pricea  quite  as  powerfully. 
In  the  worda  of  Mr,  Fullarkii.*  "  there 
IB  not  a  single  Jibject  at  prcBent  at- 
tained through  the  ^ency  of  Bank  of 
England  notes,  vhich  might  not  be  as 
effectaally  occompHehed  by  each  indi- 
vidual keeping  an  accoant  with  tho 
bank,  and  traneactiag  all  his  paTmentg 
of  five  poands  and  upwards  by  cheque." 
A  bank,  instead  of  lending  its  notes  to 
a  mercbant  or  dealer,  might  open  an 
account  with  him,  and  credit  the  ac- 
count with  th^  ium  it  had  agreed  to 
advance :  on  an  nndeiBtonding  that  he 
should  not  draw  out  that  aum  in  anj 
other  mode  than  by  drawing  cheqaes 
against  it  in  favotir  of  thoae  to  who 


Tears,  an  artificial  limitation  of  the 
jBsuo  of  bank  notes  has  been  regarded 
by  many  political  economists,  and  by  a 
gtent  portion  of  the  public,  as  an  ei- 
pedient  of  supreme  efficacy  for  prevent- 
ing, and  when  it  cannot  prevent,  for 
moderating,  the  fever  of  speculation  ; 
and  this  opinion  received  the  recog- 
nition and  sanction  of  the  legialature 
by  tho  Cnrreuoy  Actof  1844.  _  At  the 
point,  however,  which  our  inquiriea 
have  reached,  though  wo  have  con- 
ceded to  bank  notes  a  greater  power 
over  prices  than  ia  poaseased  bytiUsor 
book  credita,  we  have  not  found  reason 
to  think  that  thia  mperior  efficacv  baa 
much  share  in  producing  the  rise  of 
prices  which  accompanies  a  period  of 
speculation,  nor  coUBCquently  that  any 
restraint  applied  to  this  one  inatm- 
mcnt,  can  be  efficadouB  to  the  degree 
which  is  often  aupposed,  in  moderating 
either  that  rise,  or  the  recoil  which 
follows  it.  We' shall  be  still  lesa  in- 
clined to  think  BO,  when  we  conaider 
that  there  is  a  fonrth  form  of  credit 
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I  had  occaaion  to  make  pavments. 
bese  cheqncB  might  possibly  even 
isB  from  band   to  hand  like  bank 


These    I 
pasB  from  B 

notes ;  more  commonly  however  the 
receiver  would  pay  them  into  the 
hands  of  Ma  own  banker,  and  when  he 
wanted  the  money,  would  draw  a  fresh 
cheque  against  it :  and  hence  an  ob- 
jector may  urge  that  as  the  original 
cheque  would  very  soon  be  presented 
for  payment,  wheo  it  most  be  paid 
either  in  notes  or  in  coin,  notes  or  coin 
to  an  eqnal  amonnt  mnet  be  provided 
as  the  ultimate  means  of  liquidation. 
It  is  not  BO,  however.  The  person  to 
whom  the  cheque  is  transferred,  may 
perhaps  deal  with  the  aama  banker, 
and  the  cheque  may  return  t^  the  very 
bank  on  which  it  was  drawn  ;  this  IS 
very  often  the  case  in  conntry  districis ; 
if  BO,  no  payment  will  be  called  for,  bnt 
a  simple  transfer  in  the  banker's  books 
will  settle  the  transaction.  If  the 
cheque  is  paid  into  a  different  bank,  it 
will  not  be  presented  for  payment, 
but  liquidated  hj  aet-off  against_  other 
cheques ;  and  in  a  state  of  circnm- 
stanceB  favoorable  to  a  general  eiten- 
Bion  of  banking  credits,  a  banker  who 
has  granted  more  credit,  and  ba;  there- 
fore more  cheques  drawn  on  him,  will 
also  have  more  cheques  on  other 
^ukerB  paid  to  him,  and  will  only  have 
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to  provide  notes  or  cash  for  the  pay- 
mont  of  balances  ;  for  which  purpose 
the  ordinary  reserve  of  prudent  banKcrs, 
one-third  of  their  liahilities,  will  abun- 
dantly suffice.  Now,  if  he  had  granted 
the  extension  of  credit  by  means  of  an 
issue  of  his  own  notes,  he  must  equally 
have  retained,  in  coin  or  Bank  of 
England  notes,  the  usual  reserve:  so 
that  he  can,  as  Mr.  Fullarton  says,  give 
every  facility  of  credit  by  what  may  be 
temicd  a  cheque  circulation,  which  he 
could  give  by  a  note  circulation. 

This  extension  of  credit  by  entries  in 
a  banker's  books,  has  all  that  superior 
cfiicioncy  in  acting  on  prices,  which  we 
ascribed  to  an  extension  by  means  of 
bank  notes.  As  a  bank  note  of  202., 
paid  to  any  one,  gives  him  201.  of  pur- 
chasing-power based  on  credit,  over 
and  above  whatever  credit  he  had  of 
his  own,  so  does  a  cheque  paid  to  him 
do  the  same :  for,  although  he  may 
make  no  purchase  with  the  cheque 
itself,  he  deposits  it  with  his  banker, 
and  can  draw  against  it.  As  this  act 
of  drawing  a  cheque  against  another 
which  has  been  exchanged  and  can- 
celled, can  be  repeated  as  often  as  a 
purchase  with  a  bank  note,  it  effects 
the  same  increase  of  purchasing  power. 
The  original  loan,  or  credit,  given  by 
the  banker  to  his  customer,  is  po- 
tentially multiplied  as  a  means  of  pur- 
chase, in  the  nands  of  the  successive 
persons  to  whom  portions  of  the  credit 
are  paid  away,  just  as  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  bank  note  is  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  persons  through  whose 
hands  it  passes  befoi*e  it  is  returned  to 
the  issuer. 

These  considerations  abate  very 
much  from  the  importance  of  any 
effect  which  can  be  produced  in  allay- 
ing the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  by 
BO  superficial  a  contrivance  as  the  one 
BO  much  relied  on  of  late,  the  restric- 
tion of  the  issue  of  bank  notes  by  an 
artificial  rule.  An  examination  of  all 
the  consequences  of  that  restriction, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  reasons  for  and 
against  it,  must  be  deferred  until  we 
have  treated  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
and^  the  international  movements  of 
bulKon.  At  present  we  are  only  con- 
corned  with   the   general   theory   of 


prices,  of  which  the  difTtrent  inflnenoe 
of  different  kinds  of  credit  is  an  essen- 
tial part. 

§  7.  There  has  been  a  great  amoont 
of  discussion  and  argoment  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  several  of  these  forms  (A 
credit,  and  in  particular  whether  b^ 
notes,  ought  to  be  considered  as  monej. 
The  question  is  so  purely  verbal  as  tc 
be  scarcely  worth  raising,  and  one 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  ccnnpre* 
bending  wh^  so  much  importance  is 
attached  to  it,  if  there  were  not  some 
authorities  who,  still  adhering  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  infancy  of  society  and 
of  political  economy,  that  the  quantity 
of  money,  compared  with  that  of  com- 
modities, determines  general  prices, 
think  it  important  to  prove  that  bank 
notes  and  no  other  forms  of  credit  are 
money,  in  order  to  support  tjie  infer- 
ence that  bank  notes  andi^no  otjier  forms 
of  credit  influence  prices.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  prices  do  not  depend  on 
money,  but  on  purchases.  Money  left 
with  a  banker,  and  not  drawn  against, 
or  drawn  against  for  other  purposes 
than  buying  commodities,  has  no  effect 
on  prices,  any  more  than  credit  which 
is  not  used.  Credit  which  is  used  to 
purchase  commodities,  affects  prices  in 
the  same  manner  as  money.  Money 
and  credit  are  thns  exactly  on  a  par, 
in  their  effect  on  prices ;  and  whether 
we  choose  to  class  bank  notes  with  the 
one  or  the  other,  is  in  this  respect  en- 
tirely immaterial. 

Smce,  however,  this  question  of 
nomenclature  has  been  raised,  it  seems 
desirable  that  it  should  be  answered. 
The  reason  given  for  considering  bank 
notes  as  money,  is,  that  by  law  and 
usage  they  have  the  proper^,  in  com- 
mon with  metallic  money,  of  finally 
closing  the  transactions  in  which  they 
are  employed :  while  no  other  mode 
of  paying  one  debt  by  transferring 
another  has  that  privilege.  Tlie  first 
remark  which  here  suggests  itself  is, 
that  on  this  showing,  the  notes  at 
least  of  private  banks  are  not  money ; 
for  a  creditor  cannot  be  forced  to  accept 
them  in  payment  of  a  debt.  They  cer- 
tainly close  the  transaction  if  he  does 
accept  them  \  but  so^  on  the  si^me  8up« 
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position,  would  a  bale  of  cloth,  or  a 
pipe  of  wine ;  which  are  not  for  that 
reason  regarded  as  money.  It  seems 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  idea  of 
money,  that  it  be  legal  tender.  An  in- 
convertible paper  which  is  legal  tender 
is  nniversally  admitted  to  be  money ; 
in  the  French  language  the  phrase 
papier-monnaie  actually  means  incon- 
vertibility, convertible  notes  being' 
merely  billets  dporteur.  It  is  only  in 
the  case  of  Bank  of  England  notes  under 
the  law  of  convertibility,  that  any  diffi- 
culty arises ;  those  notes  not  being  a 
legal  tender  from  the  Bank  itself, 
though  a  legal  tender  fi*om  all  other 
persons.  Bank  of  England  notes  im- 
doubtedly  do  close  transactions,  so  far 
as  respects  the  buyer.  When  he  has 
once  paid  in  Bank  oif  England  notes, 
he  can  in  no  case  be  reouired  to  pay 
over  again.  But  I  confess  I  cannot 
see  how  the  transaction  can  be  deemed 
complete  as  regards  ihe  seller,  when 
he  will  only  be  found  to  have  received 
the  price  of  his  commodity  provided 
the  bank  keeps  its  promise  to  pay.  An 
instrument  which  would  be  deprived 
of  all  value  by  the  insolvency  of  a  cor- 
poration, cannot  be  money  in  any 
sense  in  which  money  is  opposed  to 
credit.  It  either  is  not  money,  or  it 
is  money  and  credit  too.  It  may  be 
most  suitably  described  as  coined  cre- 
dit. The  other  forms  of  credit  may 
be  distinguished  from  it  as  credit  in 
ingots. 

§  8.  Some  high  authorities  have 
claimed  for  bank  notes,  as  compared 
with  other  modes  of  credit,  a  greater 
distinction  in  respect  to  influence  on 
price  than  we  have  seen  reason  to  allow; 
a  difference,  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind. 
They  ground  this  distinction  on  the 
fact,  that  all  bills  and  cheques,  as  well 
as  all  book-debts,  are  from  the  first  in- 
tended to  be,  and  actually  are,  ulti- 
mately liquidated  either  in  coin  or  in 
notes.  Tne  bank  notes  in  circulation, 
jointly  with  the  coin,  are  therefore, 
according  to  these  authorities,  the 
basis  on  which  all  the  other  expedients 
of  credit  rest;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  basis  will  be  the  superetructure ; 
insomuch  that  the  quantity  of  bank 


notes  determines  that  of  all  the  other 
forms  of  credit.  If  bank  notes  are 
multiplied,  there  will,  they  seem  to 
think,  be  more  bills,  more  payments 
by  cheque,  and,  I  presume,  more 
book  credits ;  and,  by  regulating  and 
limiting  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  they 
think  that  all  other  forms  of  credit  are^ 
by  an  indirect  consequence,  brought 
under  a  similar  limitation.  I  believe 
I  have  stated  the  opinion  of  these 
authorities  correctly,  though  I  have 
nowhere  seen  the  grounds  of  it  set 
forth  with  such  distinctness  as  to  make 
me  feel  quite  certain  that  I  understand 
them.  It  may  be  true,  that  according 
as  there  are  more  or  fewer  bank  notes, 
there  is  also,  in  general  (though  not 
invarialjly),  more  or  less  of  other  de- 
scriptions of  credit ;  for  the  same  state 
of  affairs  which  leads  to  an  increase  of 
credit  in  one  shape,  leads  to  an  increase 
of  it  in  other  shapes.  But  I  see  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  one  is  the 
cause  of  the  other.  If  indeed  we  begin 
by  assuming,  as  I  suspect  is  tacitly 
done,  that  prices  are  regulated  by  coin 
and  bank  notes,  the  proposition  main- 
tained will  certainly  follow  :  for,  accord- 
ing as  prices  are  higher  or  lower,  the 
same  purchases  will  give  rise  to  bills, 
cheques,  and  book  credits  of  a  larger 
or  a  smaller  amount.  But  the  premise 
in  this  reasoning  is  the  verj  proposi- 
tion to  be  proved.  Setting  this  assump- 
tion aside,  I  know  not  how  the  conclu- 
sion can  be  substantiated.  The  credit, 
given  to  any  one  by  those  with  whom 
he  deals,  does  not  depend  on  the  quan* 
tity  of  bank  notes  or  coin  in  circulation 
at  the  time,  but  on  their  opinion  of  hia 
solvency :  if  any  consideration  of  a  more 
general  character  enters  into  their  cal- 
culation, it  is  only  in  a  time  of  pressure 
on  the  loan  market,  when  they  are  not 
certain  of  being  themselves  able  to  ob- 
tain the  credit  on  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  relj;  and  even  then, 
what  they  look  to  is  the  general  state 
of  the  loan  market,  and  not  (precon. 
ceived  theory  apart)  the  amount  of 
bank  notes.  So  far,  as  to  the  willing- 
ness to  give  credit.  And  the  wiliing- 
ness  of  a  dealer  to  use  his  credit,  de- 
pends on  his  expectations  of  g^in,  that 
IS,  on  his  opinion  of  the  urobaW  nitura 
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price  of  his  oommodity;  an  opinion 
grounded  either  on  the  rise  or  fall 
already  going  on,  or  on  his  prospective 
judgment  respecting  the  supply  and  the 
rate  of  consumption.  When  a  dealer 
extends  his  purchases  heyond  his  im- 
mediate means  of  payment,  engaging 
to  pay  at  a  specified  time,  he  does  so 
in  the  expectation  either  that  the  trans- 
action will  have  terminated  favourably 
before  that  time  arrives,  or  that  he 
shall  then  be  in  possession  of  sufficient 
funds  from  theprocecds  of  his  other 
transactions.  Tne  fulfilment  of  these 
expectations  depends  upon  prices,  but 
not  specially  upon  the  amount  of  bank 
notes.  He  may,  doubtless,  also  ask  him- 
self, in  case  he  should  be  disappointed 
in  these  expectations,  to  what  quarter 
be  can  look  for  a  temporary  advance, 
to  enable  him,  at  the  worst,  to  keep 
his  engagements.  But  in  the  first 
place,  this  prospective  reflection  on  the 
somewhat  more  or  less  of  difficulty 
which  he  may  have  in  tiding  over  ma 
embarrassments,  seems  too  slender  an 


inducement  to  be  mnch  of  a  restrahii 
in  a  period  supposed  to  be  one  of  rashad- 
Tenture,  and  upon  persona  so  confident 
of  success  as  to  involve  themselves  be* 
yond  their  certain  means  of  extrication. 
And  further,  I  apprehend  that  their  con- 
fidence of  being  helped  out  in  the  event 
of  ill-fortune,  will  mainly  depend  on 
their  opinion  of  their  own  individual 
credit,  with,  perhaps,  some  considera- 
tion, not  of  the  quantity  of  the  currency, 
but  of  the  general  state  of  the  loan 
market.  They  are  aware  that,  in  case 
of  a  commercial  crisis,  they  shall  liavo 
difficulty  in  obtaining  advances.  Blat 
if  they  thought  it  Hkely  that  a  com- 
mercial crisis  would  occur  before  they 
had  realized,  they  would  not  speculate. 
If  no  great  contraction  of  general  cre- 
dit occurs,  they  will  feel  no  doubt  of 
obtaining  any  advances  which  they 
absolutely  require,  provided  the  state 
of  their  own  affairs  at  the  time  affords 
in  the  estimation  of  lenders  a  sufficient 
prospect  that  those  advances  will  be 
repaid. 


CHAPTER  Xra. 


OP  AN  INCONVESTIBLB  PAPEB  CURRENCT. 


§  1.  After  experience  had  shown 
that  pieces  of  paper,  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  by  merely  bearing  upon  them 
the  written  profession  of  being  equiva- 
lent to  a  certain  number  of  francs,  dol- 
lars, or  pounds,  could  be  made  to  circu- 
late as  such,  and  to  produce  all  the 
benefit  to  the  issuers  which  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  coins  which  they 
purported  to  represent;  governments 
negan  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  happy 
device  if  they  could  appropriate  to  them- 
selves this  benefit,  free  from  the  con- 
dition to  which  individuals  issuing  such 
paper  substitutes  for  money  were  sub- 
ject, of  giving,  when  required,  for  the 
si^,  the  thing  signified.  They  deter- 
mined to  try  whether  they  could  not 
emancipate  themselves  from  this  un- 
pleasant obligation,  and  make  a  piece 
of  paper  issued  by  them  pass  for  a 
Dowo,  by  merely  c^liftg  }^  ^  l^V^Xi^^ 


and  consenting  to  receive  it  in  pavment 
of  the  taxes.  And  such  is  the  mnuence 
of  almost  all  established  governments, 
that  they  have  generally  succeeded  in 
attaining  this  object :  I  believe  1  might 
say  they  have  always  succeeded  for  a 
time,  and  the  power  has  only  been  lost 
to  them  after  they  had  compromised  it 
by  the  most  flagrant  abuse. 

In  the  case  supposed,  the  functions 
of  money  are  performed  by  a  thing 
which  derives  its  power  of  performing 
them  solely  from  convention ;  but  con- 
vention is  quite  sufficient  to  confer  the 
power ;  since  nothing  more  is  needful 
to  make  a  person  accept  anything  as 
money,  and  even  at  any  arbitrary  value, 
than  the  persuasion  that  it  will  be 
taken  from  nim  on  the  same  terms  by 
others.  The  only  question  is,  what  de- 
termines the  value  of  such  a  currency ; 
sincp  it  wi^pot  1)6,  w  te  the  c§pe  of  grid 
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and  nlyer  (or  paper  exchangeable  for 
them  at  pleasure),  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  even  in 
the  case  of  a  metallic  cnrrency,  the  im- 
mediate agency  in  determining  its  value 
is  its  quantity.  If  the  quantity,  in- 
stead of  depending  on  the  ordinary  mer- 
cantile motives  of  profit  and  loss,  could 
be  arbitrarily  fixed  by  authority,  the 
value  would  depend  on  the  fiat  of  that 
authority,  not  on  cost  of  production. 
The  quantity  of  a  paper  currency  not 
convertible  into  the  metals  at  the  option 
of  the  holder,  can  be  arbitrarily  fixed ; 
especially  if  the  issuer  is  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  state.  The  value,  there- 
fore, of  such  a  currency,  is  entirely 
arbitrary. 

Suppose  that,  in  a  countiy  of  which 
the  currency  is  wholly  metallic,  a  paper 
currency  is  suddenly  issned,  to  the 
amount  of  half  the  metallic  circulation : 
not  by  a  banking  establishment,  or  in 
the  form  of  loans,  but  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  payment  of  salaries  and  pur- 
chase of  conmiodities.  The  currency 
being  suddenly  increased  by  one-half, 
all  prices  will  rise,  and  among  the 
rest,  the  prices  of  all  things  made  of 
gold  and  silver.  An  ounce  of  manu- 
factured gold  will  become  more  valu- 
able than  an  ounce  of  gold  coin,  by 
more  than  that  customary  difference 
which  compensates  for  the  value  of  the 
workmanship ;  and  it  will  be  profitable 
to  melt  the  coin  for  the  purpose  of 
being  manufactured,  until  as  much  has 
been  taken  fi*om  the  currency  by  the 
subtraction  of  gold,  as  had  been  added 
to  it  by  the  issue  of  paper.  Then  prices 
will  relapse  to  what  they  were  at  first, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  changed  ex- 
cept that  a  paper  cmrency  has  been 
substituted  for  half  of  the  metallic  cur- 
rency which  existed  before.  Suppose, 
now,  a  second  emission  of  paper ;  the 
Bame  series  of  effects  will  be  renewed ; 
and  so  on,  until  the  whole  of  the  me- 
tallic mone^  has  disappeared :  that  is, 
if  paper  be  issued  of  as  low  a  denomi- 
nation as  the  lowest  coin ;  if  not,  as 
much  will  remain,  as  convenience  re- 
quires for  the  smaller  payments.  The 
addition  made  to  the  quantity  of  gold 
uid  dWer  dispoeable  for  ornamental 


purposes,  will  somewhat  reduce,  for  a 
time,  the  value  of  the  article ;  and  as 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  even  though 
paper  has  been  issued  to  the  original 
amount  of  the  metallic  circulaticm,  as 
much  coin  will  remain  in  circulation 
along  with  it,  as  will  keep  the  value  of 
the  currency  down  to  the  reduced  value 
of  the  metallic  material ;  but  the  value 
having  fallen  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, a  stoppage  or  diminution  of  the 
supply  from  the  mines  will  enable  the 
surplus  to  be  carried  off  by  the  ordinary 
agents  of  destruction,  after  which,  the 
metals  and  the  currency  will  recover 
their  natural  value.  We  are  here  sup- 
posing, as  we  have  supposed  through- 
out, that  the  country  has  mines  of  its 
own,  and  no  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  countries :  for,  in  a  country 
having  foreign  trade,  the  coin  which  is 
rendered  superfluous  by  an  issue  of 
paper  is  earned  off  by  a  much  prompter 
method. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  effects  of  a 
paper  currency  are  substantially  the 
same,  whether  it  is  convertible  into 
specie  or  not.  It  is  when  the  metals 
have  been  completely  superseded  and 
driven  from  circulation,  tnat  the  diffe- 
rence between  convertible  and  incon- 
vertible paper  begins  to  be  operative. 
When  the  gold  or  silver  has  all  gone 
from  circulation,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  paper  has  taken  its  place,  suppose 
that  a  still  frirther  issue  is  superaaded. 
The  same  series  of  phenomena  recom- 
mences :  prices  rise,  among  the  rest 
the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  articles, 
and  it  becomes  an  object  as  before  to 
procure  coin  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
bullion.  There  is  no  longer  any  coin 
in  circulation ;  but  if  the  paper  cur- 
rency is  convertible,  coin  may  still  be 
obtamed  from  the  issuers,  in  exchange 
for  notes.  All  additional  notes,  there- 
fore, which  are  attempted  to  be  forced 
into  circulation  after  the  metals  have 
been  completely  superseded,  will  return 
upon  the  issuers  in  exchange  for  coin ; 
and  they  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
in  circulation  such  a  quantity  of  con- 
vertible paper,  as  to  sink  its  value  below 
the  metal  which  it  represents.  It  is 
not  so,  however,  with  an  inconvertible 
currency.    To  the  incream<^t  ^V^^V; 
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rrmiitted  by  law)  there  is  no  check. 
The  issiiors  mny  ad«l  to  it  in'lefinitely, 
lowtrinjr  its  value  and  raisincr  prices  m 
proportion ;  tliej  ni.iy,  in  otliiT  words, 
depreciate  the  currency  without  limit. 
•Such  a  power,  in  whomsi^ver  vested, 
is  an  intolerable  evil.  All  variations 
in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium 
are  mischievous  :  they  disturb  existing 
contracts  and  expectations,  and  the 
liability  to  such  changes  renders  every 
pecuniary  eufragement  of  long  date 
entindy  precarious.  The  person  who 
buys  for  himself,  or  gives  to  another, 
nn  annuity  of  1002.,  does  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  equivalent  to  2007. 
cr  to  nOl.  a  few  years  hence.  Great 
as  'this  e\\\  would  be  if  it  depended 
cnly  on  accident,  it  is  still  ercater 
when  placed  at  the  arbitrary  disposal 
of  an  indiWdual  or  a  body  of  indi- 
viduals; who  may  have  any  kind  or 
degree  of  interest  to  be  served  by  an 
artificial  fluctuation  in  fortunes;  and 
who  have  at  any  rate  a  strong  interest 
in  issuing  as  much  as  possible,  each 
issue  being  in  itself  a  source  of  profit. 
Not  to  add,  that  the  issuers  may  nave, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  government  paper 
always  have,  a  dircct  interest  in  lower- 
ing the  value  of  the  currency,  because 
it  is  the  medium  in  which  their  own 
debts  are  computed. 

§  2.  In  order  that  the  value  of  the 
currency  may  be  secure  from  being 
altered  by  design,  and  may  be  as  little 
as  possible  liable  to  fluctuation  from 
accident,  the  articles  least  liable  of  all 
known  commodities  to  vary  in  their 
value,  the  precious  metals,  have  been 
made  in  all  civilized  countries  the 
standard  of  value  for  the  circulating 
medium  ;  and  no  paper  currency  ought 
to  exist  of  which  the  value  cannot  be 
made  to  conform  to  theirs.  Nor  has 
this  fundamental  maxim  ever  been  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  even  by  the  govern- 
ments which  have  most  abused  the 
power  of  creating  inconvertible  paper. 
If  they  have  not  (as  they  generally 
have)  professed  an  intention  of  paying 
m  specie  at  some  indefinite  future  time, 
they  have  at  least,  by  giving  to  their 
paper  issues  the  names  of  their  coins, 
made  a  virtual,  though   generally   a 


felse,  profession  of  inteuding  to  keep 
them  at  a  valne  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  coins.  Thisisnotunpracticahle, 
even  ^itb  an  inconvertible  paper. 
There  is  not  indeed  the  self-acting 
check  which  convertibility  brings  wiA 
it.  But  there  is  a  clear  and  nneqoi- 
vocal  indication  by  which  to  iuogt 
whetlier  the  currency  is  depreciat^ 
and  to  what  extent.  That  indication 
is,  the  price  of  the  precious  metals. 
When  holders  of  paper  cannot  demand 
coin  to  be  converted  into  bullion,  and 
when  there  is  none  left  in  circulation, 
bullion  rises  and  falls  in  price  like  other 
things ;  and  if  it  is  above  the  Mint 
price,  if  an  ounce  of  gold,  which  would 
bo  coined  into  the  equivalent  of 
31  lis.  104rf.,  is  sold  for  4i.  or  67.  in 
paper,  the  value  of  the  currency  has 
sunk  just  that  much  below  what  the 
value  of  a  metallic  currency  would  be. 
If,  therefore,  the  issue  of  inconvertible 
paper  were  subjected  to  strict  rules, 
one  rule  being  that  whenever  bullion 
rose  above  the  Mint  price,  the  issues 
should  be  contracted  until  the  market 
price  of  bullion  and  the  Mint  price  were 
again  in  accordance,  such  a  currency 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  of  the  evifc 
usually  deemed  inherent  in  an  incon- 
vertible paper. 

But  also  such  a  system  of  currency 
would  have  no  advantages  sufficient  to 
recommend  it  to  adoption.  An  incon- 
vertible currency,  regulated  by  the 
price  of  bullion,  would  conform  exactly, 
m  all  it4  variations,  to  a  convertible 
one  ;  and  the  only  advantage  gained, 
would  be  that  of  exemption  fi-om  the 
necessity  of  keeping  any  reserve  of  the 
precious  metals ;  which  is  not  a  very 
important  consideration,  especialh'as 
a  government,  so  bng  as  its  good  uiith 
is  not  suspected,  needs  not  keep  so 
large  a  reserve  as  private  issuers,  being 
not  so  liable  to  great  and  sudden  de- 
mands, since  there  never  can  be  any 
real  doubt'  of  its  solvency.  Against 
this  small  advantage  is  to  be  set,  in  the 
first  place,  the  possibility  of  fraudulent 
tampering  with  the  price  of  bullion  for 
the  sake  of  acting  on  the  currency ;  in 
the  manner  of  the  fictitious  sales  of 
com,  to  influence  the  averages,  so 
much  and  so  justly  complained  of  whilf 
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tlie  com  laws  \vere  in  force.  But  a 
8till  strouger  consideration  is  the  im- 
portance of  adhering  to  a  simple  prin- 
ciple, intelligible  to  the  most  untaught 
capacity.  Everybody  can  understand 
convertibility;  every  one  sees  that 
what  can  be  at  any  moment  exchanged 
for  five  pounds,  is  worth  five  pounds. 
Regulation  by  the  price  of  buIKon  is 
a  more  complex  idea,  and  does  not  re- 
commend itself  through  the  same  fa- 
miliar associations.  There  would  be 
nothing  like  the  same  confidence,  by 
the  public  generally,  in  an  inconver- 
tible currency  so  regulated,  as  in  a  con- 
vertible one ;  and  the  most  instructed 
person  might  reasonably  doubt  whether 
Buch  a  rule  would  be  as  likely  to  be  in- 
flexibly adhered  to.  The  grounds  of 
the  rule  not  bein^  so  well  understood 
by  the  public,  opinion  would  probably 
not  enforce  it  with  as  much  rigidity, 
and,  in  any  circumstances  of  difficulty, 
would  be  likely  to  turn  against  it, 
while  to  the  government  itself  a  sus- 
pension of  convertibility  would  appear 
a  much  stronger  and  more  extreme 
measure,  than  a  relaxation  of  what 
might  possibly  be  considered  a  some- 
what artificial  rule.  There  is  therefore 
a  great  preponderance  of  reasons  in 
favour  of  a  convertible,  in  preference  to 
even  the  best  regulated  inconvertible 
currency.  The  temptation  to  over- 
issue, in  certain  financial  emergencies, 
is  so  strong,  that  nothing  is  admissible 
which  can  tend,  in  however  slight  a 
degree,  to  weaken  the  barriers  that 
restrain  it. 

^  §  3.  Although  no  doctrine  in  poli- 
tical economy  rests  on  more  obvions 
grounds  than  the  mischief  of  a  paper 
currency  not  maintained  at  the  same 
value  with  a  metalh'c,  either  by  con- 
vertibility, or  by  some  principle  of  limi- 
tation equivalent  to  it ;  and  although, 
accordingly,  this  doctrine  has,  thongh 
not  till  after  the  discussions  of  many 
years,      been     tolerably     efiectoally  , 
drummed  into  the  public  mind ;    yet . 
dissentients  are  still  numerous,    and  . 
projectors  every  now  and   then  start  I 
up,  with  plans  for  caring  all  the  eoono-  j 
mical  e\uB  of  society  by  means  of  an 
unlimited  issue  of  inconTertiMe  paper.  | 


There  is,  in  truth,  a  great  charm  in  the 
idea.  To  be  able  to  pay  off  the  na- 
tional debt,  defray  the  expenses  of  go- 
vemment  without  taxation,  and  in  fine, 
to  make  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, is  a  brilliant  prospect,  when 
once  a  man  is  capable  of  believing  that 
printing  a  few  characters  on  bits  of 
paper  will  do  it.  The  philosopher's 
stone  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
more. 

As  these  projects,  however  often 
slain,  always  resuscitate,  it  U  not  su- 
perfluous to  examine  one  or  two  of  the 
i'aUacies  by  which  the  schemers  impose 
upon  themselves.  One  of  the  com- 
monest is,  that  a  paper  currency  can- 
not be  issued  in  excess  so  long  as  every 
note  issued  represents  property,  or  has 
a  foundation  of  actual  property  to 
rest  on.  These  phrases,  of  represent- 
ing and  resting,  seldom  convey  any 
distinct  or  weU-defined  idea :  when 
they  do,  their  meaning  is  no  more  than 
this — that  the  issuers  of  the  paper 
must  have  property,  either  of  their 
own  or  entrusted  to  them,  to  the  value 
of  all  the  notes  they  issue;  though 
for  what  purpose  does  not  very  clearly 
appear ;  for  if  the  property  cannot  be 
claimed  in  exchange  for  the  notes,  it  is 
difficult  to  divine  in  what  manner  its 
mere  existence  can  serve  to  uphold 
their  value.  I  presume,  however,  it  is 
intended  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
holders  would  be  nnally  reimbursed,  in 
case  any  untoward  event  should  cause 
the  whole  concern  to  be  wound  up.  On 
this  theory  there  have  been  many 
schemes  for  **  coining  the  whole  land  ot 
the  country  into  money"  and  the  like. 

In  so  far  as  this  notion  has  any  con- 
nexion at  all  with  reason,  it  seems  to 
originate  in  confounding  two  entirely 
distinct  evils,  to  which  a  paper  cur- 
rency is  liable.  One  is,  the  insolvency 
of  the  issuers ;  which,  if  the  paper  im 
grounded  on  their  credit — if  it  makes 
any  promise  of  payment  in  cash,  either 
on  demand  or  at  any  future  time — of 
course  deprives  the  paper  of  any  value 
which  it  derives  from  tbe  promise.^  To 
IMb  evil  paper  credit  is  equalhr  liable, 
however  moderately  used ;  oaai 
it,  a  proviso  that  all 
"  founded  on  j^rovev^lt ' 
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thai  notes  filiould  only  be  issued  on  the 
security  of  some  valuable  thing  ex- 
pressly pledged  for  their  redemption, 
would  really  be  efficacious  as  a  pre- 
caution, IJut  the  theory  takes  no  ac- 
eount  of  another  evil,  which  is  incident 
to  the  notes  of  the  most  solvent  firm, 
oorapany,  or  government :  that  of  being 
depreciated  in  value  from  being  issued 
in  excessive  quantity.  The  assignats, 
during  the  French  Revolution,  were  an 
example  of  a  currency  grounded  on 
tlese  principles.  The  assignats  "re- 
presented' an  immense  amount  of 
highly  valuable  property,  namely  the 
lands  of  the  crown,  the  church,  the 
monasteries,  and  the  emigrants ; 
amounting  possibly  to  half  the  terri- 
tory of  France,  'rhey  were,  in  fact, 
orders  or  assignments  on  this  mass  of 
land.  The  revolutionary  government 
had  the  idea  of  "  coining''  these  lands 
into  money;  but,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  did  not  originally  contemplate  the 
immense  multiplication  of  issues  to 
which  they  were  eventually  driven  by 
the  failure  of  all  other  financial  re- 
sources. Tbey  imagined  that  the  as- 
signats would  come  rapidly  back  to  the 
issuers  in  exchange  for  land,  and  that 
they  should  be  able  to  reissue  tbem 
continually  until  the  lands  were  all 
disposed  of,  without  having  at  any 
time  more  than  a  very  moderate  quan- 
tity in  circulation.  Their  hope  was 
frustrated:  the  land  did  not  sell  so 
quickly  as  they  expected  ;  buyers  were 
not  inclined  to  invest  their  money  in 
possessions  which  were  likely  to  be  re- 
sumed without  compensation  if  the 
Revolution  succumbed:  the  bits  of 
paper  which  represented  land,  becom- 
ing prodigiously  multiplied,  could  no 
more  keep  up  their  value  than  the 
land  itself  would  have  done  if  it  had 
all  been  brought  to  market  at  once : 
and  the  result  was  that  it  at  last  re- 
quired an  assignat  of  six  hundred 
francs  to  pay  for  a  pound  of  butter. 

The  example  of  the  assignats  bas 
been  said  not  to  be  conclusive,  because 
an  assignat  only  represented  land  in 
general,  but  not  a  definite  quantity  of 
land.  To  have  prevented  their  depre- 
ciation, the  proper  course,  it  is  affirmed, 
^puJd  hav^  Deen  to  have  made  a  valua* 


tion  of  all  tbe  confiscated  property  at 
its  metallic  value,  and  to  have  issued 
assignats  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  that 
limit ;  giving  to  the  holders  a  right  te 
demand  any  piece  of  land,  at  its  re> 
gistered  valuation,  in  exchange  fiv 
assignats  to  the  same  amount.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  the  superiority 
of  this  plan  over  the  one  actnallv 
adopted.  Had  this  coarse  been  fol- 
lowed, the  assignats  could  never  have 
been  depreciated  to  the  inordinate  de- 
gree they  were ;  for — as  the  jr  would  have 
retained  all  their  purchasing  power  in 
relation  to  land,  noweyer  much  they 
might  have  fallen  in  respect  to  other 
things — before  thev  had  lost  very  much 
of  their  market  value,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  been  brought  in  to  be  ex- 
changed for  land.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  their  not  being 
depreciated  would  presuppose  that  no 
greater  number  of  them  continued  in 
circulation  than  would  have  circulated 
if  they  had  been  convertible  into  cash. 
However  convenient,  therefore,  in  a 
time  of  revolution,  this  currency  con- 
vertible into  land  on  demand  might 
have  been,  as  a  contrivance  for  selhng 
rapidly  a  great  quantity  of  land  with 
the  least  possible  sacrince ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  advantage  it  would 
have,  as  the  permanent  system  of  a 
country,  over  a  currency  convertible 
into  com :  while  it  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  see  what  would  be  its  disadvantages ; 
since  land  is  far  more  variable  in  value 
than  gold  and  silver ;  and  besides,  land, 
to  most  persons,  being  rather  an  in* 
cumbrance  than  a  desirable  possession, 
except  to  be  converted  into  money, 
people  would  submit  to  a  much  greater 
depreciation  before  demanding  land, 
than  they  will  before  demanding  gold 
or  silver.* 

§  4.  Another  of  the  fallacies  from 
wMch  the  advocates  of  an  inconvertible 

*  Among  the  schemes  of  currency  to  which, 
strange  to  say,  intelligent  writers  have  been 
found  to  give  their  sanction,  one  is  as  fol- 
lows :  that  the  state  should  receive  in  pledge 
or  mortgage,  any  kind  or  amount  of  property, 
such  as  land,  stock,  &c.,  and  should  advance 
to  the  owners  inconvertible  paper  money  to 
the  estimated  value.  Such  a  currency  wonid 
not  «ven  have  the  f eoommendationi  of  the 
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cturency  derive  support,  is  the  notion 
&at  an  increase  of  the  currency 
quickens  industry.  This  idea  was  set 
tfloat  by  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on 
Money,  and  has  had  many  devoted  ad- 
herents since ;  witness  the  Birmingham 
currency  school,  of  whom  Mr.  Attwood 
was  at  one  time  the  most  conspicuous 
representative.  Mr.  Attwood  main- 
tamed  that  a  rise  of  prices  produced  by 
an  increase  of  paper  currency,  stimu- 
lates every  producer  to  his  utmost  ex- 
ertions, and  brings  all  the  capital  and 
labour  of  the  country  into  complete 
employment :  and  that  this  has  inva- 
riably happened  in  all  periods  of  rising 
prices,  when  the  rise  was  on  a  suffi- 
ciently great  scale.  I  presume,  how- 
ever, that  the  inducement  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Attwood,  excited  this 
unusuS  ardour  in  all  persons  engaged 
in  production,  must  have  been  the  ex- 
pectation of  getting  more  of  commo- 
dities general^,  more  real  wealth,  in 
exchange  for  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  and  not  merely  more  pieces  of 
paper.  This  expectation,  however, 
must  have  been,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  supposition,  disappointed,  since,  all 
prices  being  supposed  to  rise  equally, 
no  one  was  really  better  paid  for  lus 
goods  than  before.  Those  who  agree 
with  Mr.  Attwood  could  only  succeed 
in  winning  people  on  to  these  unwonted 
exertions,  by  a  prolongation  of  what 
would  in  fact  be  a  delusion ;  contriving 
matters  so,  that  by  a  progressive  rise 
of  money  prices,  every  producer  shall 
always  seem  to  be  in  tne  very  act  of 
obtaining  an  increased  remuneration 
which  he  never,  in  reality,  does  obtain. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  any 
other  of  the  objections  to  this  plan, 
than  that  of  its  total  impracticabilitv. 
It  calculates  on  finding  the  whole  world 
persisting  for  ever  in  the  belief  that 
more  pieces  of  paper  are  more  riches, 
and  never  discovering  that,  with  all 
their  paper,  they  cannot  buy  more  of 

Imaginary  asdgnata  supposed  in  the  text; 
since  those  into  whose  hands  the  notes  were 
paid  by  the  persons  who  received  them,  could 
not  return  them  to  the  Government,  and  de- 
mand in  exchange  land  or  stock  which  was 
only  pledged,  not  alienated.  There  would 
be  no  reflux  of  such  assignats  as  these,  and 
(heir  deprociation  would  be  indefinite. 


anything  than  they  could  before.  No 
such  mistake  was  made  during  any  of 
the  periods  of  high  prices,  on  the  ex- 
perience of  which  this  school  lays  so 
much  stress.  At  the  periods  which 
Mr.  Attwood  mistook  for  times  of 
prosperity,  and  which  were  simply  (as 
all  periodjs  of  high  prices,  under  a 
convertible  currency,  must  be)  times 
of  speculation,  the  speculators  did  not 
think  they  were  growing  rich  because 
the  high  prices  would  last,  but  because 
they  would  not  last,  and  because  who- 
ever contrived  to  realize  while  they  did 
last,  would  find  himself,  after  the  re- 
coil, in  possession  of  a  greater  number 
of  pounds  sterling,  without  their  hav- 
ing become  of  less  value.  If^  at  the 
close  of  the  speculation,  an  issue  of 
paper  had  been  made,  sufficient  to  keep 
prices  up  to  the  point  which  they  at- 
tained when  at  the  highest,  no  one 
would  have  been  more  disappointed 
than  the  speculators ;  since  the  gain 
which  they  thought  to  have  reaped  by 
realizing  m  time  (at  the  expense  of 
their  competitors,  who  bought  when 
they  sold,  and  had  to  sell  after  the  revul- 
sion) would  have  faded  away  in  their 
hands,  and  instead  of  it  they  would 
have  got  nothing  except  a  few  more 
paper  tickets  to  count  by. 

Hume's  version  of  the  doctrine  dif- 
fered in  a  slight  degree  from  Mr. 
Attwood's.  He  thougnt  that  all  com- 
modities would  not  rise  in  price  simul- 
taneously, and  that  some  persons 
therefore  would  obtain  a  real  gain,  by 
getting  more  money  for  what  they  had 
to  sell,  while  the  things  which  they 
wished  to  buy  mieht  not  yet  have 
risen.  And  those  who  would  reap  this 
gain  wonld  always  be  (he  seems  to 
think)  the  first  comers.  It  seems 
obvious,  however,  that  for  every  person 
who  thus  gains  more  than  usual,  there 
is  necessjuily  some  other  person  who 
gains  less.  The  loser,  if  things  took 
place  as  Hume  supposes,  would  be  the 
seller  of  the  commodities  which  are 
slowest  to  rise ;  who,  by  the  supposi- 
tion, parts  with  his  goods  at  the  old 
E rices,  to  purchasers  who  have  already 
enefited  oy  the  new.  lliis  seller  has 
obtained  for  his  commodity  only  tho  ^^ 
accustomed  quantity  of  m.QV!k&'^^^\:S^i^^| 
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there  are  already  Bome  things  of  which 
that  money  will  no  longer  purchase  as 
much  as  before.  If,  therefore,  he 
knows  what  is  going  on,  he  will  raise 
his  price,  and  then  the  buyer  will  not 
have  the  pain,  which  is  su|)posed  to 
stimulate  his  industry.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  seller  does  not  know  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  only  discovers  it 
when  he  finds,  in  laying  his  money  out, 
that  it  docs  not  go  so  far,  he  then  ob- 
tains less  than  the  ordinary  remimera- 
tion  for  his  labour  and  capital ;  and  if 
Iho  other  dealer's  industry  is  encou- 
raged, it  should  seem  that  his  must, 
from  the  opposite  causei  be  inpaired. 

§  5.  There  is  no  way  in  which  a 
general  and  permanent  rise  of  prices, 
or  in  other  words,  depreciation  of  money, 
can  benefit  anybody,  except  at  the  ex- 
pense of  somebody  else.  The  substitu- 
tion of  paper  for  metallic  currency  is 
a  national  gain :  any  further  increase 
of  paper  beyond  this  is  but  a  form  of 
robherjr. 

An  issue  of  notes  is  a  manifest  gain 
to  the  issuers,  who,  until  the  notes  are 
returned  for  payment,  obtain  the  use  of 
them  as  if  they  were  a  real  capital : 
and  so  long  as  the  notes  are  no  perma- 
nent addition  to  the  currency,  but 
merely  supersede  gold  or  silver  to  the 
same  amount,  the  gain  of  the  issuer  is 
a  loss  to  no  one :  it  is  obtained  by 
saying  to  the  community  the  expense 
of  the  more  costly  material.  But  if 
there  is  no  gold  or  silver  to  be  super- 
seded— if  the  notes  are  added  to  the 
currency,  instead  of  being  substituted 
for  the  metallic  part  of  it — all  holders 
of  currency  lose,  by  the  depreciation  of 
its  value,  the  exact  equivalent  of  what 
the  issuer  gains.  A  tax  is  virtually 
levied  on  them  for  his  benefit.  It  will 
Vo  objected  by  some,  that  gains  are 
also  made  by  the  producers  and  dealers 
who,  by  means  of  the  increased  issue, 
are  accommodated  with  loans.  Theirs, 
however,  is  not  an  additional  gain,  but 
a  portion  of  that  which  is  reaped  by  the 
issuer  at  the  expense  of  all  possessors 
of  money.  The  profits  arising  from  the 
contribution  levied  upon  the  public^  he 
does  not  keep  to  himself,  but  divides 
with  his  custoraors.  I 
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But  besides  the  benefit  reaped  hj 
the  issuers,  or  by  others  through  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  generally, 
there  is  another  uiyust  gain  obtained 
by  a  larger  class,  namely  by  those  who 
are  under  fixed  pecnniaiy  obligations. 
All  such  persons  are  fineed,  by  a  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency,  from  a  portion 
of  the  burthen  of  their  debts  or  oti^er 
engagements :  in  other  words,  part  of 
the  property  of  their  creditors  is  gra- 
tuitously transferred  to  them.     On  a 
superficial  view   it  may  be  imagined 
that  this  is  an  advantage  to  industry; 
since  the  productive  classes  are  great 
borrowers,  and  generally  owe   laiger 
debts  to  the  unproductiye  (if  we  indade 
among  the  latter  all  persons  not  actually 
in  business)    than   the    miproductive 
classes  owe  to  them ;  especially  if  the 
national  debt  be  included.     It  is  (uily 
thus  that  a  general  rise  of  prices  can 
be  a  source  of  benefit  to  producers  and 
dealers;  by  diminishing  the  pressure 
of  their  fixed  burthens.   And  this  might 
be  accounted  an  advantage,  if  integnty 
and  good  faith  were  of  no  imporUmce 
to  the  world,  and  to  industry  and  com< 
merce  in  particular.    Not  many,  how- 
ever, have  been  found  to  say  that  the 
currency  ought  to  be  depreciated  on  the 
simple  ground  of  its  bemg  desirable  to 
rob  the  national  creditor  and  private  cre- 
ditors of  a  part  of  what  is  in  their  bond. 
The  schemes  which  have  tended  that 
way  have  almost  always  had  some  ap- 
pearance of  special  and  circumstantial 
justification,  such  as  the  necessity  of 
compensating  for  a  prior  injustice  com- 
mitted in  the  contrary  direction. 

§  6.  Thus  in  England,  for  many 
yeara  subsequent  to  1819,  it  was  perti- 
naciously  contended,  that  a  large  portion  I 
of  the  national  debt,  and  a  multitude 
of  private  debts  still  in  existence,  were 
contracted  between  1797  and  1819^ 
when  the  Bank  of  England  was  exr 
emptcd  from  giving  cash  for  its  notes ; 
and  that  it  is  ^ossly  uigust  to  hop 
rowers,  (that  is,,  m  the  case  of  the  na> 
tional  debt,  to  all  tax-payers)  that  thejr 
should  be  paying  interest  on  the  sanm 
nominal  sums  m  a  currency  of  ful 
value,  which  were  borrowed  in  a  depr^ 
elated  one.    The  depredatioo,  accoi^ 
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ing  to  the  views  aad  obje($ts  of  the  par- 
ticular writer,  was  represented  to  nave 
averaged  thirty,  ^fty ,  or  even  more  than 
fifty  per  cent :  and  the  conclusion  was, 
that  either  we  ought  to  return  to  this 
depreciated  currency,  or  to  strike  off 
from  the  national  deht,  and  from  mort- 
gages or  other  private  dehts  of  old  stand- 
ing, a  percentage  corresponding  to  the 
estimated  amount  of  the  depreciation^ 

To  this  doctrine,  the  following  was 
the  answer  usually  made.  Granting 
that,  hy  returning  to  cash  paymente 
without  lowering  the  standard,  an  in- 
justice was  done  to.  debtors,  in  holding 
them  liable  for  the  same  amount  of  a 
cmrency  enhanced  in  value,  which  they 
had  boiTowed  while  it  was  depreciated ; 
it  is  now  too  late  to  make  reparation 
for  this  injury.  ■  "The  debtohs  and  cre- 
ditora  of  to-day  ace  not  the  debtors  and 
creditors  of  1819:  the  lapse  of  years 
has  entirely  altered  the  pecuniary  relav 
tions  of  the  community ;  and  it  being 
impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  par- 
ticular j>er8ons  who  were  either  bene- 
fited or  injurecL  to  attempt  to  retrace 
our  steps  would 'be  not  redressing  a 
wron^,  out  superadding  a.  second  act 
of  wide-spread  iQJ.ustice  to  the  one  al- 
readjr  committed^  This  argument  is 
certainly  condusive '  on  the  practical 
question ;  but  it  places  the  honest  con* 
elusion  on  too  narrow  and  t<>0  low  a 
ground.  It  concedes  that  the  measure 
of  1819,  called;  PeeVs  Bill,  by  which 
cash  payments  were  resumed  at  the 
original  standard  of  3^.  17«.  lOid.,  was 
really^  the  injustice  it 'was  said  to  be. 
This  is  an  admission  wholly  opposed 
to  the  truth.  Parliament  had  no  alter- 
native ;  it  was  absolutely  bound  to  ad- 
here to  the  acknowledged' standard;  as 
may  be  shown  on  three  distinct  grounds, 
two  of  fact,  and  one  of  principle. 

The  reasons  of  fact  are  these.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
debts,  pnvate  or  public,  incurred  during 
the  Bank  restriction,  were  contracted 
in  a  currency  of  lower  value  than  that 
in  which  the  interest  is  now  paid.  It 
IS  indeed  true  that  the  suspension  of 
the  obligation  to  pay  in  specie,  did  put 
it  in  the  power  of.  the  Bank  to.  depre- 
ciate the  currency.  It  is  true  also  that 
ti:e  P<uik  really  exercised  that  power. 


though  to  a  far  less  extent  than'  is  often 
pretended;  since  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  of  gold  and  the  Mint 
valuation,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  interval,  was  very  trifling,  and  when 
it  was  greatest,  during  the  last  five 
years  of  the  war,  did  not  much  exceed 
thirty  per  cent.  To  the  extent  of  that 
difference,  the  currency  was  depre- 
ciated, that  is,  its  value  was  below 
that  of  the  standard  to  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  adhere.  But  the  state  of 
Europe  at  that  time  was  such — there 
was  so  unusual  an  absorption  of  the 
precious  metals,  by  hoarding,  and  in 
the  military  chests  of  the  vast  armies 
which  then  desolated  the  Continent, 
that  the  value  i  of  the  standard  itself 
was  very  considerably  raised :  and  the 
heist  authorities,  among  whom  it  is  suf- 
ficiient  to  name  Mr.  Tooke,  have,  after 
an  elaborate  investigation,  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  difference  between 
paper  and  bullion  was  not  greater  than 
the  enhancement  in  value  S  gold  itself, 
and  that  the  paper,  thoueh  d^reciated 
relatively  to  tne  then  value  oi  gold,  did 
not  sink  below  the  ordinary  value,  at 
other  times,  either  of  gold  or  of  a  con- 
vertible paper.  If  this  ^ 'be  true  (and 
the  evidences  of  the  faot  are  conclu- 
sively stated  in  Mr.  Tooke  *s  history 
of  Prices)  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
case  against  the  ftmdholder  and  other 
creditors  on  the  ground  of  depreciation 
is  subverted. 

But,  secondly,  even  if  the  currency 
had  really  been  lowered  in  value  at 
each  period  of  the  Bank  restriction,  in 
the  same  degree  in  which  it  was  de- 
preciated in  relation  to  its  standard, 
we  must  remember  that  a  part  only  of 
the  national  debt,  or  of  other  perma- 
nent engagements,  was  incurred  during 
the  Bank  restriction.  A  large  part 
had  been  contracted  before  1797 ;  a 
still  larger  during  the  earl^  years  of 
the  restriction,  when  the  difference  be- 
tween paper  and  gold  was  yet  small. 
To  the  holders  of  the  former  ^art,  an 
injury  was  done,  by  paying  the  interest 
for  twenty-two  years  in  a  depreciated 
currency:  those  of  the  second,  suffered 
an  ii\jury  during  the  years  in  which  the 
interest  was  paid  iaAOTi^reaoy  mora 
depreciated  ^2i||i^.-t~ 
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loans  were  contracted.  To  have  re- 
sumed cash  payments  at  a  lower 
standard  would  have  been  to  perpe- 
tuate the  injury  to  these  two  classes 
of  creditors,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  an 
undue  benefit  to  a  third  class,  who  liad 
lent  their  money  during  the  few  years 
of  greatest  depreciation.  As  it  is,  there 
was  an  underpayment  to  one  set  of  per- 
sons, and  an  overpayment  to  anotner. 
llio  late  Mr.  Musnet  took  the  trouble 
to  make  an  arithmetical  comparison 
between  the  two  amounts.  He  ascer- 
tained by  calculation,  that  if  an  ac- 
count had  been  made  out  in  1819,  of 
what  the  fundholders  had  gained  and 
lost  by  the  variation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency from  its  standard,  they  would 
have  been  found  as  a  body  to  have  been 
losers;  so  that  if  any  compensation 
was  due  on  the  ground  of  depreciation, 
it  would  not  be  from  the  fundholders 
collectively,  but  to  them. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
But  these  reasons  of  fact  are  not  the 
strongest.  There  is  a  reason  ot  prin- 
ciple, still  more  powerful.  Suppose 
that,  not  a  part  of  the  debt  merely,  but 
the  whole,  had  been  contracted  in  a 
depreciated  currency,  depreciated  not 
only  in  comparison  with  its  standard, 
but  with  its  own  value  before  and 
after ;  and  that  we  were  now  paying 
the  interest  of  this  debt  in  a  currency 
of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  per  cent 
more  valuable  than  that  in  which  it 
was  contracted.  What  difference 
would  this  make  in  the  obligation  of 
paying  it,  if  the  condition  that  it  should 
be  so  paid  was  part  of  the  original  com- 
pact ?  Now  tms  is  not  only  truth,  but 
less  than  the  truth.  The  compact 
stipulated  better  terms  for  the  fund- 
holder  than  he  has  received.  During 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  Bank  re- 


striction, there  waft  *  pfti&mentafx 
pledge,  by  which  the  legislature  wu 
as  much  bound  as  any  legislataie  is 
capable  of  binding   itself,  that  cadi 
pa^yments  should  be  resumed  on  the 
onginal   footing,  at   farthest    in   six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  ge- 
neral peace.     This  was  therefore  aa 
actual  condition  of  every  loan ;  and  the 
terms  of  the  loan  were  more  favourable 
in  consideration  of  it.     Without  some 
such  stipulation,  the  Government  could 
not  have  expected  to  borrow  unless  od 
the  terms  on  which  loans  are  made  to 
the  native  princes  of  India.     If  it  had 
been    understood    and    avowed  that, 
after    borrowing     the     money,     tibe 
standard   at  wHch  it  was    computed 
might  be  permanently  lowered,  to  any 
extent  which  to  the  "collective  wis- 
dom''  of  a  legislature  of   borrowers 
might  seem  fit — who  can    say  what 
rate  of  interest  would  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  persons  of  common 
sense  to  risk  their  savings  in  such  an 
adventure  ?    However  mucti  the  fund- 
holders  had  gained  by  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract insured  their  giving  ample  value 
for  it.     They  gave  value  for  more  than 
they  received;    since  cash  payments 
were  not  resumed  in  six  months,  but  in 
as  many  years,  after  the  peace.    So 
that  waving  all  our  argumente  except 
the  last,  and  conceding  all  the  facts  as* 
serted  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
the  ftmdholders,  instead  of  being  unduly 
benefited,  are  the  injured  party ;   and 
would  have  a  claim  to  compensataon,  if 
such    claims  were  not  very    properly 
barred  by  the  impossibility  of  adjudica- 
tion, and  by  the  salutary  general  maxim 
of  law  and  policy,  that  questions  should 
at  some  time  or  anotner  come  to  an 
end. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


O^  ElCCESS  OF  BtPPLY. 


§  1.  After  the  elementary  exposi- 
tion of  the  theory  of  money  contained 
in  the  last  few  cnapterS|  we  shall  re- 


turn to  a  question  in  the  general  theorf 
of  Value,  which  could  not  bo  satisfac* 
torily  discussed  until  the  nature  «!id 
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operations  of  Money  were  in  some 
measure  understood,  because  the  errors 
against  which  we  have  to  contend 
mainly  originate  in  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  those  operations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  value  of 
everything  gravitates  towards  a  cer- 
tain medium  point  (which  has  been 
called  the  Natural  Value),  namely, 
that  at  which  it  exchanges  for  every 
other  thing  in  the  ratio  of  their  cost 
of  production.  We  have  seen,  too, 
that  the  actual  or  market  value  coin- 
cides, or  nearly  so,  with  the  natural 
value,  only  on  an  average  of  years ; 
and  is  continually  either  rising  above, 
or  falling  below  it,  from  alterations  in 
the  demand,  or  casual  fluctuations  in 
the  supply :  but  that  these  variations 
correct  themselves,  through  the  ten- 
dency of  the  supply  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  demand  which  exists  ibr 
the  commodity  at  its  natural  value.  A 
general  convergence  thus  results  from 
the  balance  of  opposite  divergences. 
Dearth,  or  scarcity,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  over-supply,  or,  in  mercantile  lan- 
guage, glut,  on  the  other,  are  incident 
to  all  commodities.  In  the  first  case, 
the  commodity  affords  to  the  producers 
or  sellers,  while  the  deficiency  lasts,  an 
unusually  high  rate  of  profit:  in  the 
second,  the  supply  being  in  excess  of 
that  for  which  a  demand  exists,  at  such 
a  value  as  will  afford  the  ordinary  profit, 
the  sellers  must  be  content  with  less, 
and  must,  in  extreme  cases,  submit  to 
a  loss. 

Because  this  phenomenon  of  over- 
Bupply,  and  consequent  inconvenience 
or  loss  to  the  producer  or  dealer, 
may  exist  in  the  case  of  any  one 
commodity  whatever,  many  per- 
fions,  including  some  distinguished 
political  economists,  have  thought 
til  at  it  may  exist  with  regard  to 
all  commodities;  that  there  may  be 
a  general  over-production  of  wealth; 
a  supply  of  commodities  in  the  aggre- 
gate, surpassing  the  demand;  and  a 
consequent  depressed  condition  of  all 
classes  of  producers.  Against  this  doc- 
trine, of  which  Mr.  Malthus  and  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  this  country,  and  M.  de 
Sismondi  on  the  Continent,  were  the 
chief   apostles,  I   have  already  con- 


tended  in  tlie  First  Book  ;*  but  it  was 
not  possible,  in  that  stage  of  our  in- 
quiry, to  enter  into  a  complete  exami- 
nation of  an  error  (as  I  conceive)  essen- 
tially grounded  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  phenomena  of  Value  and  Price. 
The  doctrine  appears  to  me  to  in- 
volve so  much  inconsistency  in  its  vei^ 
conception,  that  I  feel  considerable 
difficulty  in  giving  any  statement  of  it 
which  shall  be  at  once  clear,  and  satis- 
factory to  its  supporters.  They  agree 
in  maintaining  that  there  may  be,  and 
sometimes  is,  an  excess  of  productions 
in  general  beyond  the  aemand  for 
them;  that  when  this  happens,  pur- 
chasers cannot  be  found  at  prices  which 
will  repay  the  cost  of  production  with 
a  profit ;  that  there  ensues  a  general 
depressipn  of  prices  or  values  (they  are 
seldom  accurate  in  discriminating  be- 
tween the  two),  so  that  producers,  the 
more  they  produce,  find  themselves 
the  poorer,  instead  of  richer :  and  Dr. 
Chalmers  accordingly  inculcates  on 
capitalists  the  practice  of  a  noral  re- 
straint in  reference  to  the  pursuit  of 
gain;  while  Sismondi  deprecates  ma- 
chinery, and  the  various  inventions 
which  increase  productive  power.  They 
both  maintain  that  accumulation  of 
capital  may  proceed  too  fast,  not  merely 
for  the  moral,  but  for  the  material  in- 
terests of  those  who  produce  and  accu- 
mulate; and  they  enjoin  the  rich  to 
guard  against  this  evil  by  an  ample 
unproductive  consumption. 

§  2.  When  these  writers  speak  of 
the  supply  of  commodities  as  out- 
running the  demand,  it  is  not  clear 
which  of  the  two  elements  of  demand 
they  have  in  view — the  desire  to  pos- 
sess, or  the  means  of  purchase :  whether 
then*  meaning  is  that  there  are,  in  such 
cases,  more  consumable  products  in 
existence  than  the  public  desires  to 
consume,  or  merely  more  than  it  is 
able  to  pay  for.  In  this  uncertainty, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  both  sup- 
positions. 

First,  let  us  suppose  that  the  quan- 
tity of  commodities  produced  is   not 
greater  than  the  community  would  ba 
glad  to  consume :  is  it,  in  that  casOi    ^^ 
•  Supra,  pp.  41-43,  ^H 
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possible  tliat  thcro  should  bo  a  defi- 
ciency of  demand  for  all  commodities, 
for  want  of  the  means  of  payment? 
Tlioso  who  think  so,  cannot  have  con- 
sidered what  it  is  which  constitutes 
the  means  of  payment  for  commodities. 
It  is,  simply,  commodities.    Each  per- 
son's moans  of  paying  for  the  produc- 
tions of  other  people  consists  of  those 
which  he  himself  ])0S8es8es.   All  sellers 
arc  inevitably,  and  by  tlie  meaning  of 
the  word,  buyei-s.    ('ould  wo  suddenly 
double  tlie  productive  powers   of  the 
country,  we  shouKl  double  the  supply 
of  conmiodities  in  every  market;  but 
we  should,  by  the  same  stroke,  double 
the    purchasing    power.      Everybody 
woulcf   bring    a    double    demand    as 
well  as  supply:   eveiybody  would  be 
able  to   buy  twice  as  much,  because 
every  one  would  have  twice  as  much 
to  offer  in  exchange.     It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  there  would  now  be  a  super- 
lluity  of  certain  thinpj.    Although  the 
community  would  willingly  double  its 
aggregate  consumption,  it  may  already 
have  as  much  as  it  desires  of  some 
commodities,  and  it  may  prefer  to  do 
more  than  double  its  consumption  of 
others,  or  to  exercise  its  increased  pur- 
chasing power  on  some  new  thing.    If 
so,  the  supply  will  adapt  itself  accord- 
ingly, and  the  values  of  things  will 
continue  to  conform  to  their  cost  of 
production.    At  any  rate,  it  is  a  sheer 
absurdity  that  all  things  should  fall  in 
value,  and  that  all  producers  should, 
in  consequence,  bo  insufficiently  remu- 
nerated.    If  values  remain  the  same, 
what  becomes  of  prices  is  immaterial, 
since   the  remuneration  of  producers 
does  not  depend  on  how  much  money, 
but  on  how  much  of  consumable  arti- 
cles, they  obtain  for  their  goods.     Be- 
sides, money  is  a  commodity ;  and  if  all 
commodities  arc  supposed  to  be  doubled 
in  quantity,  we  must  suppose  money 
to   be   doubled  too,   and  then  prices 
would  no  more  fall  than  values  would. 

§  3.  A  general  over-supply,  or  ex- 
cess of  all  commodities  above  the  de- 
mand, so  far  as  demand  consists  in 
means  of  payment,  is  thus  shown  to 
bo  an  impossibility.  But  it  may,  pcr- 
Viaps,  be  supposed  that  it  is  not  the 
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ability  to  purchase,  bat  the  denn  U 
possess,  that  falls  short,  and  that  tlie 
general  produce  of  induBtry  may  be 
greater  than  the  commiinifj  desiies  tfr 
consume— the   part,   at   leasts  of  tbe 
community  which  has   an   equivalent 
to  give.    It  is  evident  cnongh,  ^ 
produce  makes  a  market  for  produce, 
and  that  there  is  wealth  in  the  coimtiy 
with  which  to  purchase  all  the  wealth 
in  the  country;    but  those  who  hare 
the  means,  may  not  have  the  wanti^ 
and  those  who  have  the  wants  may  be 
without  the  means.    A  portion,  there- 
fore, of  the  commodities  produced  may 
be  unable  to  find  a  ma^et^  from  the 
absence  of  means  in  those  who  have 
the  desire  to  consume,  and  the  want 
of  desire  in  those  who  have  the  means. 
Ihis  is  much  the  most  plausible  form 
of  the  doctrine,  and  does  not^  like  that 
which  we  first  examined,   involve  a 
contradiction.    There  may  easily  be  a 
greater  Quantity  of  any  particular  com- 
modity tnan  is  desired  by  those  who 
have  the  ability  to  purchase,  and  it 
is  abstractedly  conceivahle  that  this 
might  be  the  case  with  all  commodi- 
ties.   The  error  is  in  not  perceiving 
that  though  all  who  have  an  equivalent 
to  give,  might  be  full^  provided  with 
every  consumable  article  which  they 
desire,  the  fact  that  they  go  on  adding 
to  the  production  proves  that  this  is 
not  actually  the  case.    Assume  the 
most  favourable  hypothesis  for  the  par- 
pose,  that  of  a  hmited  conununity, 
every  member  of  which  possesses  as 
much  of  necessaries  and  of  all  known 
luxuiies  as  he  desires :  and  since  it  is 
not  conceivable    that    persons  whose 
wants  were  completely  satisfied  would 
labour  and  economize  to  obtain  what 
they  did  not  desire,  suppose  that  a 
foreigner  aiiives,  and  produces  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  something  of  which 
there  was  already  enough.     Here,  it 
will  be  said,  is  over-production :  trusi 
I  reply;  over-production  of  that  par 
ticular  article :  the  community  wanted 
no  more  of  that,  but  it  wanted  some* 
thing.    The  old  inhabitants,  indeed, 
wanted    nothing;    but   did    not   ihe 
foreigner   himself  want    something? 
Wlien  ho    produced   the  superfluous 
article,  was  he  hiboming  without  a 
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motive?  fle  has  produced,  but  the 
-wrong  thing  instead  of  the  right.  He 
-wanted,  perhaps,  food,  and  has  pro- 
duced watches,  with  which  everybody 
■was  sufficiently  supphed.  The  new 
comer  brought  witn  him  into  the 
country  a  demand  for  commodities, 
equal  to  all  that  he  could  produce  by 
liis  industry,  and  it  w^as  his  business 
to  see  that  the  supply  he  brought 
should  be  suitable  to  that  demand.  If 
he  could  not  produce  something  capa- 
ble of  exciting  a  new  want  or  desire  in 
the  community,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
which  some  one  would  grow  more  food 
and  give  it  to  him  in  exchange,  he  had 
the  alternative  of  growing  food  for 
himself;  either  on  fresh  land,  if  there 
was  any  unoccupied,  or  as  a  tenant,  or 
partner,  or  servant,  of  some  foimer 
occupier,  willing  to  be  partially  re- 
lieved from  labour.  He  has  produced 
a  thing  not  wanted,  instead  of  what 
was  wanted ;  and  he  himself,  perhaps, 
is  not  the  Idnd  of  producer  who  is 
wanted;  but  there  is  no  over-po- 
duction;  production  is  not  excessive, 
but  merely  ill  assorted.  We  saw  be- 
fore, that  whoever  brings  additional 
commodities  to  the  market,  brings  an 
additional  power  of  purchase ;  we  now 
Bee  that  he  brings  also  an  additional 
desire  to  consume ;  since  if  he  had  not 
that  desire,  he  would  not  have  troubled 
himself  to  produce.  Neither  of  the 
elements  of  demand,  therefore,  can  be 
wanting,  when  there  is  an  additional 
supply ;  though  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  demand  may  be  for  one  thing, 
and  the  supply  may  unfortunately  con- 
sist of  another. 

Driven  to  his  last  retreat,  an  oppo- 
nent may  perhaps  allege,  that  there 
are  peraons  who  produce  and  accu- 
mulate from  mere  liabit;  not  because 
they  have  any  object  in  growing  richer, 
or  desire  to  add  in  any  respect  to  their 
comsumption,  but  from  vis  inertice. 
They  continue  producing  because  the 
machine  is  ready  mounted,  and  save 
and  re-invest  their  savings  because 
tJiey  have  nothing  on  which  they  care 
to  expend  them.  I  grant  that  this  is 
possible,  and  in  some  few  instances 
pi\)bably  happens;  but  these  do  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  affect  our  con- 


clusion. For,  what  do  tliese  persons 
do  with  their  savings?  They  invest 
them  productively;  that  is,  expend 
them  in  employing  labour.  In  other 
words,  having  a  purchasing  power  be- 
longing to  them,  more  than  fliey  know 
what  to  do  with,  they  make  over  the 
surplus  of  it  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  labouring  class.  Now,  will  that 
class  also  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  they  too 
have  their  wants  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  go  on  labouring  from  mere  habit  ? 
Until  this  is  the  case ;  until  the  work- 
ing classes  have  also  reached  the  point 
of  satiety — there  will  be  no  want  of 
demand  for  the  produce  of  capital, 
however  rapidly  it  may  accumulate: 
since,  if  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  to 
do,  it  can  always  find  employment  in 
producing  the  necessaries  or  luxuries 
of  the  labouring  class.  And  when  they 
too  had  no  frurther  desire  for  necessa- 
ries or  luxuries,  they  would  take  the 
benefit  of  anj^  further  increase  of  wages 
by  diminishmg  their  work ;  so  that  the 
over-production  which  then  for  the  first 
time  would  be  possible  in  idea,  could 
not  even  then  take  place  in  fact,  for 
want  of  labom'ers.  Thus,  in  whatever 
manner  the  question  is  looked  at,  even 
though  we  go  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  possibility  to  invent  a  supposition 
favourable  to  it,  the  theory  of  general 
over-production  implies  an  absurdity. 

§  4.  What  then  is  it  by  which  men 
who  have  reflected  much  on  economical 
phenomena,  and  have  even  contributed 
to  throw  new  light  upon  them  by  ori- 
ginal speculations,  have  been  led  to 
embrace  so  irrational  a  doctrine?  I 
conceive  them  to  have  been  deceived 
by  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain mercantile  facts.  They  imagined 
that  the  possibility  of  a  general  over- 
supply  of  commodities  was  proved  by 
experience.  They  believed  that  they 
saw  this  phenomenon  in  certain  con- 
ditions 01  the  markets,  the  true  ex- 
planation of  which  is  totally  different. 

I  have  already  described  the  state 
of  the  markets  for  commodities  which 
accompanies  what  is  termed  a  com- 
mercial crisis.  At  such  times  there  ia 
really  an  ezccBB  of  all  commodities 
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above  tho  money  demand:  in  other 
words,  there  is  an  under-supply  of 
money.  From  the  sudden  annihilation 
of  a  great  mass  of  credit,  every  one 
dislikes  to  part  with  ready  money,  and 
many  are  anxious  to  procure  it  at  any 
sacrifice.  Almost  everybody  therefore 
is  a  seller,  and  there  are  scarcelv  any 
buyers:  so  that  there  may  really  be, 
though  only  while  the  crisis  lasts,  an 
extreme  depression  of  general  prices, 
from  what  may  be  indiscriminatelv 
called  a  glut  of  commodities  or  a  dearth 
of  money.  But  it  is  a  great  error  to 
suppose,  with  Sismondi,  that  a  com- 
mercial crisis  is  the  effect  of  a  general 
excess  of  production.  It  is  simply  the 
consequence  of  an  excess  of  speculative 
purchases.  It  is  not  a  gradual  advent 
of  low  prices,  but  a  sudden  recoil  from 

S rices  extravagantly  high:  its  imme« 
iate  cause  is  a  contraction  of  credit, 
and  the  remedy  is,  not  a  diminution  of 
supply,  but  the  restoration  of  confi- 
dence. It  is  also  evident  that  this 
temporary  derangement  of  markets  is 
an  evil  only  because  it  is  temporary. 
The  fall  being  solely  of  money  prices, 
if  prices  did  not  rise  again  no  dealer 
would  lose,  since  the  smaller  price 
would  be  worth  as  much  to  him  as  the 
larger  price  was  before.  In  no  manner 
does  this  phenomenon  answer  to  the 
description  which  these  celebrated 
economists  have  given  of  the  evil  of 
over-production.  That  permanent  de- 
cline i^  tho  circumstances  of  producers, 
for  want  of  markets,  which  those 
writers  contemplate,  is  a  conception  to 
which  the  nature  of  a  commercial 
crisis  gives  no  support. 

The  other  phenomenon  from  which 
the  notion  of  a  general  excess  of  wealth 
and  superfiuity  of  accumulation  seems 
to  derive  countenance,  is  one  of  a  more 
permanent  nature,  namely,  the  fall  of 
profits  and  interest  which  naturally 
takes  place  with  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation and  production.  The  cause  of 
this  decline  of  profit  is  the  increased 
cost  of  maintaining  labour,  which  re- 
sults from  an  increase  of  population 
and  of  the  demand  for  food,  outstrip- 
ping the  advance  of  agricultural  im- 
I)rovement.  This  important  feature  in 
the  economical  progress  of  nations  ynW 


receive  full  consideratiidn  HHd  ^^aCOfr 
sion  in  the  succeeding  Book.*  It  ii 
obviously  a  totaU j  different  thing  from 
a  want  of  market  for  commoditiei^ 
though  often  confounded  with  it  in  the 
complaints  of  the  producing  and  trading 
classes.  The  true  interpretation  of  the 
modem  or  present  state  of  industrial 
economy  is,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
amount  of  business  wliich  may  not  be 
done,  if  people  will  be  content  to  do  it 
on  small  profits;  and  this,  all  actiTe 
and  intelhgcnt  persons  in  businea 
perfectly  well  know :  but  even  thoee 
who  comply  with  the  necessities  of 
their  time,  grumble  at  what  they 
comply  with,  and  wish  that  there  were 
less  capital,  or  as  they  express  it,  lesi 
competition,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  greater  profits.  Low  profits,  how- 
ever, are  a  different  thing  from  defi- 
ciency of  demand ;  and  the  production 
and  accumulation  which  merely  reduce 
profits,  cannot  be  called  excess  of 
supply  or  of  production.  What  the 
phenomenon  really  is,  and  its  eflects 
and  necessarvlinuts,  will  be  seen  when 
we  treat  of  that  express  subject. 

I  know  not  of  any  economical  facts, 
except  the  two  1  have  specified,  which 
can  have  given  occasion  to  the  opinion 
that  a  general  over-production  of  com- 
modities ever  presented  itself  in  actual 
experience.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  no  fact  in  commercial  affairs,  which, 
in  order  to  its  explanation,  stands  in 
need  of  that  chimerical  supposition. 

The  point  is  fundamental ;  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  it  involves  radi- 
cally different  conceptions  of  political 
economy,  especially  in  its  practical 
aspect.  On  the  one  view,  we  have 
only  to  consider  how  a  sufficient  pro- 
duction may  be  combined  with  the  best 
possible  distribution  ;  but  on  the  other 
there  is  a  third  thing  to  be  considered 
— how  a  market  can  be  created  for 
produce,  or  how  production  can  be 
limited  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
inarket.  Besides;  a  theory  so  essen- 
tially self-contradictory  cannot  intrude 
itself  without  carrying  confosion  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  subject,  and 
making  it  impossible  even  to  conceive 
wlih  any  distinctness  many  of  th« 
*  InAra,  book  iv.  cb.  4. 
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more  complicated  economical  workings 
of  society.  This  error  has  heen,  I  con- 
ceive, fatal  to  the  systems,  as  systems, 
of  the  three  distinguished  economists 
to  -whom  I  before  referred,  Malthus, 
Chalmers,  and  Sismondi;  all  of  whom 
have  admirably  conceived  and  ex- 
plained several  of  the  elementary 
theorems  of  political  economy,  but 
this  fatal  misconception  has  spread 
itself  like  a  veil  between  them  and  the 
more  difficult  portions  of  the  subject, 
not  suffering  one  ray  of  light  to  pene- 
trate. Still  more  is  this  same  contused 
idea  constantly  crossing  and  bewilder- 
ing the  speculations  of  minds  inferior 
to  theirs.  It  is  but  justice  to  two  emi- 
nent names,  to  call  attention  to  the 


fact,  that  the  merit  of  having  placed 
this  most  important  point  in  its  true 
light,  belongs  principally,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  the  judicious  J.  B.  Say,  and 
in  this  country  to  Mr.  Mill ;  who  (be- 
sides the  conclusive  exposition  which 
he  gave  of  the  subject  in  his  Elements 
of  Political  Economy)  had  set  foiih  the 
correct  doctrine  with  great  force  and 
clearness  in  an  early  pamphlet,  called 
forth  by  a  temporary  controversy,  and 
entitled,  "Commerce  Defended;"  the 
first  of  his  writings  which  attained  any 
celebrity,  and  which  he  prized  more  as 
having  been  his  first  introduction  to 
i/ie  friendship  of  David  Ricardo,  the 
most  valued  and  most  intimate  Mend- 
ship  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


OF  A   MEASURE  OF  VALUE. 


§  1.  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion among  political  economists  re- 
specting a  Measure  of  Value.  An 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
subject  greater  than  it  deserved,  and 
what  has  been  written  respecting  it 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  re- 
proach of  logomachy,  which  is  brought, 
with  much  exaggeration,  but  not  alto- 
gether without  ground,  against  the 
speculations  of  political  economists.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  touch  upon  the 
subject,  if  only  to  show  how  little  there 
is  to  be  said  on  it. 

A  Measure  of  Value,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  measure,  would  mean, 
something,  by  comparison  with  which 
we  may  ascertain  what  is  the  value  of 
any  other  thing.  When  we  consider 
farther,  that  value  itself  is  relative,  and 
that  two  things  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute it,  independently  of  the  third 
thing  which  is  to  measure  it ;  we  may 
define  a  Measure  of  Value  to  be  some- 
thing, by  comparing  with  which  any 
hvo  other  things,  w©  may  infer  their 
value  in  relation  to  one  another. 

In  this  sense,  any  commodity  will 
serve  as  a  measure  of  value  at  a  given 
^me  and  plage ;  s^ce  we  ^an  f^lwajs 


infer  the  proportion  in  which  thingt 
exchange  for  one  another,  when  we 
know  the  proportion  in  which  each  ex- 
changes for  any  third  thing.  To  serve 
as  a  convenient  measure  of  value  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  commodity 
selected  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It 
is  in  that  commodity  that  the  values  of 
all  other  things  are  habitually  esti- 
mated. We  say  that  one  tmng  is 
worth  21.,  another  3/. ;  and  it  is  then 
known  without  express  statement,  that 
one  is  worth  two-thirds  of  the  other,  or 
that  the  things  exchanj^e  for  one  an^ 
other  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3.  Money 
is  a  complete  measure  of  their  value. 

But  the  desideratum  sought  by  poll' 
tical  economists  is  not  a  measure  of 
the  value  of  things  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  but  a  measure  of  the  value 
of  the  same  thing  at  different  times 
and  places :  something  by  comparison 
with  which  it  maj  be  known  whether 
any  given  thing  is  of  greater  or  les» 
value  now  than  a  century  ago,  or  ia 
this  country  than  in  America  or  Chinat 
And  for  this  also,  money,  or  any  othef 
commodity,  will  serve  quite  as  well  af 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  providea 
yre  can  ql^teAt^  t^e  b^ix^q  a9>U.\  ^^^^cv^^ 
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wo  arc  able  to  compare  with  tlie  mea- 
iire  nf't  one  comnic-Jity  onlj,  but  tbe 
two  or  more  which  are  necessary  to  the 
iJi.a  of  value.  If  wheat  is  now  40*. 
the  quarter,  and  a  fat  sh^'cp  the  same, 
aii<l  if  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second 
wheat  was  20s.,  anl  a  pheep  10#.,  we 
know  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  then 
worth  two  sheep,  and  is  now  only  worth 
one,  and  that  the  value  therefore  of  a 
sheep,  estimated  in  wheat,  is  twice  as 
great  as  it  was  then ;  quite  indepen- 
(lently  of  the  value  of  money  at  the 
two  jieriods,  either  in  relation  to  those 
two  articl<^s  (in  resfKJct  to  both  of  which 
we  suppose  it  to  have  fallen),  or  to 
other  commodities,  in  respect  to  which 
we  need  not  make  any  supposition. 

AVhat  seems  to  bo  desired,  however, 
by  writers  on  the  subject,  is  some  means 
of  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  commodity 
by  merely  comparing  it  with  the  mea- 
sure, without  referring  it  specially  to 
any  other  given  commodity.  They 
would  wish  to  bo  able,  from  the  mere 
fact  that  wheat  is  now  405.  the  quarter, 
and  was  fonnerly  20*.,  to  decide  whe- 
ther wheat  has  varied  in  its  value,  and 
in  what  degree,  without  selecting  a 
second  commodity,  such  as  a  sheep,  to 
compare  it  with ;  because  they  are  de- 
sirous of  knowing,  not  how  much  wheat 
has  varied  in  value  relatively  to  sheep, 
but  how  much  it  has  varied  relatively 
to  things  in  general. 

Tlie  first  obstacle  arises  from  the 
necessary  indefinitcness  of  the  idea  of 
general  exchange  value — value  in  rela- 
tion not  to  some  one  commodity,  but 
to  commodities  at  large.  Even  if  we 
knew  exactly  how  much  a  quarter  of 
wheat  would  have  purchased  at  the 
earlier  period,  of  every  marketable 
article  considered  separately,  and  that 
it  will  now  purchase  more  of  some 
things  and  less  of  others,  we  should 
often  find  it  impossible  to  say  whether 
it  had  risen  or  fallen  in  relation  to 
things  in  general.  How  much  more 
impossible  when  wo  only  know  how  it 
has  varied  in  relation  to  the  measure. 
To  enable  the  money  price  of  a  thing 
at  two  different  periods  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  things  in  general  which  it 
will  exchange  for,  tho  same  sum  of 
jnoney  must  correspond  at  both  periods 


to  the  same  quantity  of  things  h 
general,  that  is,  money  must  Ufravi 
have  the  same  exchange  yaloe,  m 
same  general  purchasing  powei.  Kofv, 
not  only  is  this  not  tme  of  money,  or 
of  any  other  commodity,  but  we  cansot 
even  suppose  any  state  of  circomstancei 
in  whicn  it  would  be  tme. 

§  2.  A  measure  of  exchange  vahie, 
therefore,  being  impossible,  writen 
have  formed  a  notion  of  something 
under  the  name  of  a  measure  of  value, 
which  would  be  more  properly  term^ 
a  measure  of  cost  of  production.  Tliey 
have  imagined  a  conmiodity  invariablj 

{)roduced    by   the    same    quantity  of 
abour:    to   which    supposition  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  that  tne  fixed  capital 
employed  in  the  production  must  bear 
always  the  same  proportion    to   the 
wages  of  the  immediate  labour,  and 
must  bo  always  of  the  same  durability: 
in  short,  the  same  capital  must  be  ad- 
vanced for  the  same  length  of  time,  so 
that  the  element  of  value  which  con- 
sists of  profits,  as  well  as  that  which 
consists  of  wages,  may  be  unchange* 
able.     We  should  then   have  a  com- 
modity always  produced  under  one  and 
the  same  combination  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which    affect    permanent 
value.    Such  a  commodity  would  be  by 
no  means  constant  in  its   exchange 
value ;  for  (even  without  reckoning  the 
temporary   fluctuations    arising    from 
supply    and    demand)    its    exchange 
value  would  be  altered  by  every  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  production  of 
the  things  against  which  it  was  ex- 
changed.   But  if  there  existed  such  a 
commodity,  we  should  derive  this  ad- 
vantage from  it,  that  whenever  any 
other  thing  varied  permanently  in  re- 
lation to  it,  we  should  know  that  the 
cause  of  variation  was  not  in  it,  but 
in  the  other  thing.    It  woidd  thus  be 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  measure,  not  indeed 
of  the  value  of  other  tilings,  but  of 
their  cost  of  production.    If  a   com- 
modity acquired  a  greater  permanent 
purchasing  power  iu  relation  to  tho 
invariable  commodity,  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction  must  have  become  greater; 
and  in  the  contrary  case,  less.    Thig 
measure   of  cost,   is   what    political 
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economists  have  generally  meant  by  a 
measnre  of  yalae. 

But  a  measnre  of  cost,  though  per- 
fectly conceivable,  can  no  more  exist 
in  fact,  than  a  measure  of  exchange 
value.  There  is  no  commodity  which 
is  invariable  in  its  cost  of  production. 
Gold  and  silver  are  the  least  variable, 
but  even  these  are  liable  to  changes  in 
their  cost  of  production,  fi"om  the  ex- 
haustion of  old  sources  of  supply,  the 
discovery  of  new,  and  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  working.  If  we  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  changes  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  any  commodity  from  the 
changes  in  its  money  price,  the  conclu- 
sion will  require  to  be  corrected  by  the 
best  allowance  we  can  make  for  the 
intermediate  changes  in  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  money  itself. 

Adam  Smith  fancied  that  there  were 
two  commodities  peculiarly  fitted  to 
serve  as  a  measure  of  value :  com,  and 
labour.  Of  com,  he  said  that  although 
its  value  fluctuates  much  from  year  to 
year,  it  does  not  vary  greatly  from  cen- 
tury to  century.  This  we  now  know 
to  be  an  error :  com  tends  to  rise  in 
cost  of  production  with  every  increase 
of  population,  and  to  fall  with  every 
improvement  in  agriculture,  either  in 
the  country  itself,  or  in  any  foreign 
country  from  which  it  draws  a  portion 
of  its  supplies.  The  supposed^  con- 
stancy of  tne  cost  of  the  production  of 
com  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
complete  equipoise  between  these  an- 
tagonizing forces,  an  equipoise  which, 
if  ever  realized,  can  only  be  accidental. 
With  respect  to  laboiu  as  a  ▼neasure  of 
value,  the  language  of  Adam  Smith  is 
not  uniform.  He  snmplimes  speaks  of 
U  as  a  good  measure  only  for  short 
periods,  saying  that  the  value  of  la- 
bour (or  wages)  does  not  vary  much 
from  year  to  year,  though  it  does  from 
generation  to  generation.  On  other 
occasions  he  speaks  as  if  labour  were 
intrinsically  the  most  proper  measure 
of  value,  on  the  ground  that  one  day's 
•rdinary  muscular  exertion  of  one  man, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  always,  to  him, 
the  same  amount  of  effort  or  sacrifice. 
tut  this  proposition,  whether  in  itself 
admissible  or  not,  discards  the  idea  of 
f  xchangq  valiie  altc^ther,  sabstitating 


a  totally  different  idea,  more  analogous 
to  value  in  use.  If  a  dajr's  labour  will 
purchase  in  America  twice  as  much  of 
ordinary  consumable  articles  asin  Eng« 
land,  it  seems  a  vain  subtlety  to  insist 
on  saying  that  labour  is  of  the  same 
value  in  both  countries,  and  that  it  is 
the  value  of  the  other  things  which  is 
different.  Labour,  in  this  case,  may  be 
correctly  said  to  be  twice  as  valuable, 
both  in  the  market  and  to  the  labourer 
himself,  in  America  as  in  England. 

If  the  object  were  to  obtain  an 
approximate  measure  by  which  to.  esti- 
mate value  in  use,  perhaps  nothing 
better  could  be  chosen  than  one  day's 
subsistence  of  an  average  man,  reckoned 
in  the  ordinary  food  consumed  by  the 
class  of  unskilled  labourers.  If  in  any 
countiy  a  pound  of  maize  flour  will  sup- 
port a  labouring  man  for  a  day,  a  thing 
might  be  deemed  more  or  less  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pounds 
of  maize  flour  it  exchanged  for.  If 
one  thing,  either  by  itself  or  by  what 
it  would  purchase,  could  maintain  a 
labouring  man  for  a  day,  and  another 
could  maintain  him  for  a  week,  there 
would  be  some  reason  in  saying  that 
the  one  was  worth,  for  ordinaiy  human 
uses,  seven  times  as  much  as  the  other. 
But  this  would  not  measure  the  worth 
of  the  thing  to  its  possessor  for  his  own 
purposes,  which  might  be  greater  to 
any  amount,  though  it  could  not  be  less, 
than  the  worth  of  the  food  which  the 
thing  would  purchase. 

The  idea  of  a  Measiwe  of  Value  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  idea  of  the 
regulator,  or  determining  principle,  of 
value.  "When  it  is  said  by  Kicardo  and 
others,  that  the  value  of  a  thing  is 
regulated  by  quantity  of  labour,  they 
do  not  mean  the  quantity  of  labour  for 
which  the  thing  will  exchange,  but  the 
quantity  required  for  producing  it. 
This,  they  mean  to  affirm,  detenmnes 
its  value ;  causes  it  be  of  the  value  it  is, 
and  of  no  other.  But  when  Adam 
Smith  and  Malthus  say  that  labour  is 
a  measure  of  value,  they  do  not  mean 
the  labour  by  which  the  thing  was  op 
can  be  made,  but  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  it  will  exchange  for,  or  purchase ; 
in  other  words,  the  value  of  the  thing, 
es^mated  in  labour.    And  IW3  ^^  ^of^i^ 
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mean  that  tliis  rcffulates  the  general 
exchange  value  of  the  thing,  or  has  any 
eflect  in  determining  ..hat  that  value 
shall  be,  but  onlv  ascertains  what  it  is, 
and  whether  aud  how  much  it  varies 
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irom  time  to  time  and  from  plaee  ft 
place.  To  confound  these  two  ideas, 
would  be  much  the  same  thing  as  to 
overlook  the  distinction  between  the 
thei-mometer  and  the  fire. 


CHArTER  XVI. 


OF  SOME  PECULIA.R  CASES  OF  TALUK. 


§  1.  The  general  laws  of  value, 
in  all  the  more  important  cases  of 
I  lie  interclianire  of  commotlities  in 
the  same  country,  have  now  been 
investigated.  We  examined,  first,  the 
case  of  monopoly,  in  which  the  value 
is  determined  by  either  a  natural  or 
an  artificial  limitation  of  quantity, 
that  is,  by  demand  and  supply : 
secondlv,  the  case  of  free  competition, 
when  t^o  article  can  be  produced  in 
indefinite  quantity  at  the  same  cost; 
in  which  case  tlie  permanent  value  is 
detennined  by  the  cost  of  production, 
and  only  the  fluctuations  by  supply  and 
demand  :  thirdly,  a  mixed  case,  that  of 
the  articles  which  can  be  produced  in 
indefinite  quantity,  but  not  at  the  same 
cost ;  in  which  case  the  permanent 
value  is  detennined  by  the  greatest  cost 
which  it  is  necessary  to  incur  in  order 
to  obtain  the  required  supply.  And 
lastly,  we  have  found  that  money  itself 
is  a  commodity  of  the  third  class ;  that 
its  value,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  is 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  values 
of  other  commodities  of  its  class:  and 
that  prices,  therefore,  follow  the  same 
laws  as  values. 

From  this  it  appears  that  demand 
and  supply  govern  the  fluctuations 
of  values  and  prices  in  all  cases, 
and  the  permanent  values  and  prices 
of  all  thmgs  of  which  the  supply  is 
determined  by  any  agency  other  than 
that  of  free  competition :  but  that,  under 
the  regime  of  competition,  things  are, 
on  the  average,  exchanged  for  each 
other  at  such  values,  and  sold  at  such 
prices,  as  afford  equal  expectation  of 
advantage  to  all  classes  oi  producers ; 
which  can  onl^  be  whep  things  ex- 


change for  one  another  in  the  ratio  of 
their  cost  of  production. 

It  is  now,  nowever,  necessarr  to  take 
notice  of  certain  cases,  to  which,  from 
their  peculiar  nature,  this  law  of  ex- 
change value  is' inapplicable. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  diffe- 
rent commodities  nave  ^^hat  may  be 
termed  a  joint  cost  of  production.  They 
are  both  products  of  the  same  operation, 
or  set  of  operations,  and  the  outlay  is 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  both  together, 
not  part  for  one  and  part  for  the  other. 
The  same  outlay  would  have  to  be  in- 
curred for  either  of  the  two,  if  the  other 
were  not  wanted  or  used  at  all.     There 
arc  not  a  few  instances  of  commodities 
thus    associated  in  their    production. 
For  example,  coke  and  coal-gas  are 
both  produced  from  the  same  material, 
and  by  the  same  operation.     In  a  more 
partial  sense,  mutton  and  wool  are  an 
example :  beef,  hides,  and  tallow:  calves 
and  dairy  produce :  chickens  and  eggs. 
Cost  of  production  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  deciding  the  value  of  the  asso- 
ciated commodities  relatively  to  each 
other.    It  only  decides  their  joint  value. 
The  gas  and  the  coke  together  have  to 
repay  the  expenses  of  their  production, 
with  the  ordinaiy  profit.    To  do  this,  a 
given  quantity  of  gas,  together  with 
the  coke  which  is  the  residuum  of  its 
manufacture,  must  exchange  for  other 
things  in  the  ratio  of  their  joint  cost  of 
production.    But  how  mucn  of  the  re- 
muneration of  the  producer  shall  bo 
derived  from  the  coke,  and  how  much 
from  the  gas,  remains  to  he  decided. 
Cost  of  production  does  not  determine 
their  prices,  but  the  sum  of  their  prices. 
A  pr;^i^ciple   i^  wi^ntin^  to  (tpportloi) 
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the  expenses  of  production  between  the 
two. 

Since  cost  of  pfoduction  here  fails  us, 
we  must  revert  to  a  law  of  value  ante- 
rior to  cost  of  production,  and  more 
fundamental,  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply.  The  law  is,  that  the  demand 
for  a  commodity  varies  with  its  value, 
and  that  the  value  adjusts  itself  so  that 
the  demand  shall  be  equal  to  the  supply. 
This  supnlies  the  principle  of  reparti- 
tion whicn  we  are  in  quest  of. 

Suppose  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
gas  is  produced  and  sold  at  a  certain 
price,  and  that  the  residuum  of  coke  is 
offered  at  a  price  which,  together  with 
that  of  the  gas,  repays  the  expenses 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  Sup- 
pose, too,  that  at  the  price  put  upon  the 
gas  and  coke  respectively,  the  whole  of 
the  gas  finds  an  easy  market,  without 
cither  surplus  or  deficiency,  but  that 
purchasers  cannot  be  found  for  all  the 
coke  corresponding  to  it.  The  coke 
will  be  offered  at  a  lower  price  in  order 
to  force  a  market.  But  this  lower  price, 
together  with  the  price  of  gas,  will  not 
be  remunerating :  the  manufacture,  as 
a  whole,  will  not  pay  its  expenses  with 
the  ordinary  profit,  and  will  not,  on 
these  terms,  continue  to  be  carried  on. 
The  gas,  therefore,  must  be  sold  at  a 
higher  price,  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency on  the  coke.  The  demand  con- 
sequently contracting,  the  production 
will  be  somewhat  reduced ;  and  prices 
will  become  stationary  when,  by  the 
joint  effect  of  the  rise  of  gas  and  the 
fall  of  coke,  so  much  less  of  the  first  is 
Bold,  and  so  much  more  of  the  second, 
that  there  is  now  a  market  for  all  the 
coke  which  results  from  the  existing 
extent  of  the  gas  manufacture. 

Or  suppose  the  reverse  case;  that 
more  coke  is  wanted  at  the  present 
prices  than  can  be  supplied  oy  the 
operations  required  by  the  existing  de- 
mand for  gas.  Coke,  being  now  in  de- 
ficiency, will  rise  in  price.  The  whole 
operation  will  yield  more  than  the 
usual  rate  of  profit,  and  additional  capi- 
tal will  bo  attracted  to  the  manufacture. 
The  unsatisfied  demand  for  coke  will 
be  supplied ;  but  this  cannot  be  done 
without  increasing  the  supplv  of  gas  too; 
and  as  tl^e  existing  d^mf^n^  was  fully 


supplied  already,  an  increased  quantity 
can  only  find  a  market  bv  lowering 
the  price.  The  result  will  be  that  the 
two  together  will  yield  the  return  re- 
quired by  their  joint  cost  of  production, 
but  that  more  of  this  return  than  before 
will  be  furnished  by  the  coke,  and 
less  by  the  gas.  Equilibrium  will  be 
attained  when  the  demand  for  each 
article  fits  so  well  with  the  demand  for 
the  other,  that  the  quantity  required 
of  each  is  exactly  as  much  as  is  gene- 
rated in  producing  the  quantity  re- 
quired of  the  other.  K  there  is  an^ 
surplus  or  deficiency  on  either  side ;  if 
there  is  a  demand  for  coke,  and  not  a 
demand  for  all  the  gas  produced  along 
with  it,  or  vice  versa;  the  values  and 
prices  of  the  two  things  will  so  readjust 
themselves  that  both  shall  find  a 
market. 

When,  therefore,  two  or  more  com- 
modities have  a  joint  cost  of  production, 
their  natural  values  relatively  to  each 
other  are  those  which  will  create  a 
demand  for  each,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
quantities  in  which  they  are  sent 
forth  by  the  productive  process.  This 
theorem  is  not  in  itself  of  any  great 
importance :  but  the  illustration  it 
affords  of  the  law  of  demand,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which,  when  cost  of  pro- 
duction fails  to  be  applicable,  the  other 
principle  steps  in  to  supply  the  vacancy, 
is  worthy  of  particular  attention,  as 
we  shall  find  in  the  next  chapter  but 
one  that  something  very  similar  takes 
place  in  cases  of  much  greater  moment. 

§  2.  Another  case  of  value  which 
merits  attention,  is  that  of  the  different 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce.  This  is 
rather  a  more  complex  question  than 
the  last,  and  requires  tnat  attention 
should  be  paid  to  a  greater  number  of 
influencing  circumstances. 

The  case  would  present  nothing  po- 
culiar,  if  different  agricultural  products 
were  either  grown  indiscriminately  and 
with  equal  advantage  on  the  same 
soils,  or  wholly  on  different  soils.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  two  things :  first* 
that  most  soils  are  fitter  for  one  kind 
of  produce  than  another,  without  being 
absolutely  unfit  fixr  taxj :  i|nd  99iKH)dIy, 
thfrota#)t«fjMfc...  ^^ 
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For  Bimplicity,  we  will  confine  our 
supposition  to  two  kinds  of  agricultural 
rnnlucc  ;  for  instance,  wheat  and  oats. 
If  hII  soils  were  equally  adapted  for 
n-lieat  and  for  oats,  both  would  be 
prown  indiscriminately  on  all  soils,  and 
thfir  relative  cost  of  production,  being 
the  same  everywhere,  would  govern 
tlnir  relative  value.  If  the  same  labour 
which  prows  three  quarters  of  wheat 
on  any  pivcn  soil,  would  always  grow 
on  that  soil  live  quarters  of  oats,  the 
three  and  the  live  quarters  would  bo  of 
the  same  value.  If,  again,  wheat  and 
oats  coulil  not  be  grown  on  the  Fame 
Foil  at  all,  the  value  of  each  would  be 
d«.'tenuined  by  its  peculiar  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  the  habt  favourable  of  the 
Soils  adapted  for  it  which  the  existing 
demand  i-equired  a  recourse  to.  The 
(act,  however,  is  that  both  wheat  and 
Dats  can  be  p-own  on  almost  any  soil 
«\hich  is  capable  of  producing  either : 
but  some  soils,  such  as  the  stiff  clays, 
arc  better  adapted  for  wheat,  while 
others  (the  light  sandy  soils)  are  more 
suitable  for  oats.  There  might  be  some 
soils  which  would  yield,  to  the  same 
quantity  of  labour,  only  four  quarters  of 
oats  to  three  of  wheat ;  others  perhaps 
less  than  three  of  wheat  to  five  quarters 
of  oats.  Among  these  diversities,  what 
determines  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  things  ? 

It  is  evident  that  each  grain  will  bo 
cultivated  in  preference,  on  the  soils 
which  are  better  adapted  for  it  than 
for  the  other ;  and  it  the  demand  is  j 
supplied  from  these  alone,  the  values  of 
the  two  grains  will  have  no  reference 
to  one  another.  But  when  the  demand 
for  both  is  such  as  to  require  that  each 
should  bo  grown  not  only  on  the  soils 
peculiarly  fitted^  for  it,  but  on  the 
medium  soils  which,  without  being  spe- 
cifically adapted  to  either,  are  about 
equally  suited  for  both,  the  cost  of 
production  on  those  medium  soils  will 
determine  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
grains;  while  the  rent  of  the  soils 
specifically  adapted  to  each,  will  be 
regulated  by^  their  productive  power, 
considered  with  reference  to  that  one 
alone  to  which  they  are  peculiarly 
applicable.  Thus  far  the  question  pre- 
•enta  no  diflB'julty,  to  any  oae  to  whom 


the    general   princix^es   of  Tahe  an 

familiar. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  Am 
demand  for  one  of  the  two,  as  ibr 
example  wheat,  may  bo  outstrip  tbe 
demand  for  the  other,  as  not  only  to 
occupy  the  soils  speciallj  suited  fat 
wheat,  but  to  engross  entirely  those 
equally  suitable  to  both,  and  even  en- 
croach upon  those  which  are  better 
adapted  to  oats.  To  create  an  induce- 
ment for  this  unequal  apportionment  of 
the  cultivation,  wheat  must  be  [rela- 
tively dearer,  and  oats  cheaper,  thui 
according  to  the  cost  of  their  production 
on  the  medium  land.  Their  relative 
value  must  bo  in  proportion  to  the  cost 
on  that  qualitpr  of  land,  whatever  it 
may  be,  on  which  the  comparative  de- 
mand for  the  two  grains  requires  that 
both  of  them  should  ho  grown.  I^  from 
the  state  of  the  demand,  the  two  culti- 
vations meet  on  land  more  favourable 
to  one  than  to  the  other,  that  one  will 
be  cheaper  and  the  other  dearer,  ia 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  things  in 
general,  than  if  the  proportional  de- 
mand were  as  we  at  first  supposed. 

Here,  then,  we  obtain  a  fresh  illus- 
tration, in  a  somewhat  different  manner, 
of  the  operation  of  demand,  not  as  an 
occasional  disturber  of  value,  but  as  a 
permanent  regulator  of  it,  conjoined 
with,  or  supplementary  to,  cost  of 
production. 

The  case  of  rotation  of  crops  does 
not  require  separate  analysis,  being  a 
case  of  joint  cost  of  production,  like 
that  of  gas  and  coke.  If  it  were  the 
practice  to  grow  white  and  green  crops 
on  all  lands  in  alternate  years,  the  one 
being  necessary  as  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  other  as  for  its  own  sake ;  the 
farmer  would  derive  his  remimeration 
lor  two  years'  expenses  from  one  white 
and  one  green  crop,  and  the  prices  of 
the  two  would  so  adjust  themselves  aa 
to  create  a  demand  which  would  cany 
off  an  equal  breadth  of  white  and  of 
gi'ccn  crops. 

There  would  be  little  difficulty  m 
finding  other  anomalous  cases  of  value, 
which  it  might  bo  a  useful  exercise  to 
resolve :  but  it  is  neither  desirable  nor 
possible,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to 
enter  more  inte  details  than  is  ueces- 
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«ary  for  the  elucidation  of  principles. 
I  now  therefore  proceed  to  the  only 
part  of  the  general  theory  of  exchange 
which  has  not  jet  been  touched  upon, 


that  of  International  Exchanges,  or  to 
speak  more  generally,  exchanges  be- 
tween distant  places. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


OF  INTERNATIONAL    TRADI. 


§  1.  The  causes  which  occasion  a 
rommodity  to  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, instead  of  being  produced,  as 
convenience  would  seem  to  dictate,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  market  where 
it  is  to  oe  sold  for  consumption,  are 
usually  conceived  in  a  rather  supei'ficial 
manner.  Some  things  it  is  phj^sically 
impossible  to  produce,  except  in  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  heat,  soil, 
water,  or  atmosphere.  But  there  are 
many  things  wluch,  though  thej  could 
be  produced  at  home  without  difficulty 
and  in  any  quantity,  are  yet  imported 
from  a  distance.  The  explanation 
which  would  be  popularly  given  of  this 
would  be,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  import 
than  to  produce  them :  and  this  is  the 
true  reason.  But  this  reason  itself 
requires  that  a  reason  be  ^ven  for  it. 
Of  two  things  produced  m  the  same 
place,  if  one  is  cheaper  than  the  other, 
the  reason  is  that  it  can  be  produced 
with  less  labour  and  capital,  or,  in  a 
word,  at  less  cost.  Is  this  also  the 
reason  as  between  things  jproduced  in 
different  places?  Are  things  never 
imported  but  from  places  where  they 
can  be  produced  with  less  labour  (or 
less  of  the  other  element  of  cost,  time) 
than  in  the  place  to  which  they  are 
brought?  Does  the  law,  that  penna- 
nent  value  is  proportioned  to  cost  of 
production,  hold  good  between  com- 
inodities  produced  in  distant  places,  as 
it  does  between  those  produced  in  ad- 
jacent places  ? 

AVe  shall  fmd  that  it  does  not.  A 
thing  may  sometimes  be  sold  cheapest, 
by  being  produced  in  some  other  place 
than  that  at  which  it  can  be  proanced 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  labour 
ftnd  abstinence.  England  might  import 


com  from  Poland  and  pay  for  it  in  cloth, 
even  though  England  had  a  decided 
advantage  over  Poland  in  the  produc- 
tion of  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
England  might  send  cottons  to  Por- 
tugal in  exchange  for  wine,  although 
Portugal  might  be  able  to  produce 
cottons  with  a  less  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  than  England  could. 

This  could  not  happen  between  ad- 
jacent places.  If  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames  possessed  an  advantage  over 
the  south  bank  in  the  production  of 
shoes,  no  shoes  would  be  produced  on 
the  south  side  ;  the  shoemakers  would 
remove  themselves  and  their  capitals 
to  the  north  bank,  or  would  have  esta- 
blished themselves  there  originally; 
for,  being  competitors  in  the  same 
market  with  those  on  the  north  side, 
they  could  not  compensate  themselves 
for  their  disadvantage  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer:  the  amount  of  it 
would  fall  entirely  on  their  profits; 
and  they  would  not  long  content  them- 
selves with  a  smaller  profit,  when,  by 
simply  crossing  a  river,  they  could 
increase  it.  But  between  distant 
places,  and  especially  between  differ- 
ent countries,  profits  may  continue  dif- 
ferent :  because  persons  do  not  usually 
remove  themselves  or  their  capitals  to 
a  distant  place  without  a  very  strong 
motive.  If  capital  removed  to  remote 
parts  of  the  world  as  readily,  and  for  as 
small  an  inducement,  as  it  moves  to 
another  quarter  of  the  same  town  ;  if 
people  would  transport  their  manufac- 
tories to  America  or  China  whenever 
the^  could  save  a  small  percentage  in 
their  escpenses  by  it ;  profits  would  be 
aliln  (or  Mwyalent)  alt  ovct  W^^^^^^ 
«iid  wX  mum  "ws^  V^  \xqSw»r.^\  Hsx 
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the  ))Iaccs  where  the  same  labour  and 
capital  would  pr(«lutc  them  in  greatest 

3uantity  and  of  best  quality.  A  ten- 
ency  may,  even  now,  be  observed 
towards  such  a  state  of  things  ;  capital 
is  beconjinpr  more  and  morc  cosmopoli- 
tan ;  thrrc  is  so  nnn.h  p^^atcr  similarity 
of  mannciH  anil  institutions  than  for- 
merly, and  somuch  less  alienation  of  feel- 
ing, among  the  more  civilized  countries, 
that  both  population  and  capital  now 
Hovc  from  one  (»f  those  countries  to 
another  on  muth  less  temptation  than 
heretofore.  Ihit  there  are  still  extra- 
ordinary difTerenccs,  both  of  wages  and 
of  profits,  between  ditlerent  parts  of 
the  world.  It  needs  but  a  small  motive 
to  transplant  capital,  or  even  persons, 
from  AVarwickshire  to  Yorkshire  :  but 
a  much  greater  to  make  them  remove 
to  India,  the  colonies,  or  Ireland.  To 
Prance,  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  ca- 
pital moves  perhaps  almost  as  readily  as 
to  the  colonies ;  the  differences  of  lan- 
guage and  government  being  scarcely 
80  great  a  hindrance  as  climate  and 
distance.  To  countries  still  barbarous, 
or,  like  Bussia  or  Turkey,  only  be- 
ginning to  be  civilized,  capital  will  not 
migrate,  unless  under  the  inducement 
of  a  very  great  extra  profit. 

Between  all  distant  places  therefore 
in  some  degree,  but  especially  between 
different  countries  (whether  under  the 
same  supreme  government  or  not), 
there  may  exist  great  inequalities  in 
the  return  to  labour  and  capital,  with- 
out causing  them  to  move  from  one 
place  to  the  other  in  such  quantity  as 
to  level  those  inequalities.  The  capital 
belonging  to  a  country  "will,  to  a  great 
extent,  remain  in  the  country,  even  if 
there  be  no  mode  of  employing  it  in 
which  it  would  not  be  more  productive 
elsewhere.  Yet  even  a  cotintir  thus  cir- 
cumstanced might,  and  probably  would, 
carry  on  trade  with  other  countries.  It 
■would  export  articles  of  some  sort,  even 
to  places  which  could  make  them  with 
less  labour  than  itself;  because  those 
countries,  supposing  them  to  have  an 
advantage  over  it  in  all  productions, 
would  have  a  greater  advantage  in 
«ome  things  than  in  others,  and  would 
find  it  their  interest  to  import  the 
*rti^e«  iQ  which  t^eir  adyanta^c  wft9 


smallest,  that  they  migLt  employ  mon 
of  their  labour  and  capital  on  tnose  in 
which  it  was  greatest. 

§  2.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere*  after 
Bicardo  (the  thinker  who  has  done 
most  towards  clearing  np  this  subject),! 
"  it  is  not  a  difference  in  the  abtolvie 
cost  of  production,  which  determines 
the  interchange,  but  a  difierence  in  the 
comparative  cost.  It  may  he  to  onr 
advantage  to  procure  iron  from  Sweden 
in  exchange  for  cottons,  even  althoagh 
the  mines  of  England  as  well  as  her 
manufactories  should  be  more  produc- 
tive than  those  of  Sweden ;  for  if  wb 
have  an  advantage  of  one-half  in  cot- 
tons, and  only  an  advantage  of  a 
quarter  in  iron,  and  could  sell  onr 
cottons  to  Sweden  at  the  pricp  which 
Sweden  must  pay  for  them  if  she  pro- 
duced them  herself,  we  should  obtain 
our  iron  with  an  advantage  of  one-haI( 
as  well  as  our  cottons.  AVe  may  oflcn, 
by  trading  with  foreigners,  obtain  their 
commodities  at  a  smaller  expense  of 
labour  and  capital  than  they  cost  to 
the  foreigners  themselves.  The  bargain 
is  still  advantageous  to  the  foreigner, 
because  the  conunodity  which  he  re- 
ceives in  exchange,  though  it  has  cost 
us  less,  would  have  cost  him  more." 

To  illustrate  the  cases  in  which  in- 
terchange of  commodities  will  not,  and 
those  in  which  it  will,  take  place  be- 
tween two  countries,  Mr.  Mill,  in  his 
Elements  of  Political  Economy,  J  makes 
the  supposition,  that  Poland  has  an 
advantage  over  England  in  the  produc- 
tion both  of  cloth  and  of  com.  He  first 
supposes  the  advantage  to  be  of  eoual 
amount  in  both  commcKlities :  the  clotii 
and  the  com,  each  of  which  required 
100  days  labour  in  Poland,  requiring 

*  Ettayt  on  »ome  UtuetiUd  Quettioiu  ff 
FoUtical  Economy t  Essay  I. 

t  I  at  one  time  believed  Mr.  Bicardo  t» 
have  been  the  sole  author  of  the  doctrine 
now  universally  received  by  political  econo- 
mists, on  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  be- 
nefit which  a  country  derives  from  foreign 
trade.  But  Colonel  Torrens,  by  the  repub- 
lication of  one  of  his  early  writings,  Th» 
Economiitg  Btfuted,hsB  established  at  least 
a  joint  claim  with  Mr.  Ricardo  to  the  or^- 
nation  of  the  doctrine,  and  an  ezcIoBive  oav 
to  its  earliest  publication. 

;  Third  ed,  p.  19^ 
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eniiK  1 50  days  labour  in  England.  "  It 
A\*ould  follow  that  the  cloth  of  150  days 
labour  in  England,  if  sent  to  Poland, 
would  be  equal  to  the  cloth  of  100  days 
labour  in  Poland ;  if  exchanged  for  corn, 
therefore,  it  would  exchange  for  the 
corn  of  only  100  days  labour.  But  the 
corn  of  100  days  labour  in  Poland,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  quantity  ^vith 
that  of  150  days  labour  in  England. 
With  150  days  labour  in  cloth,  there- 
fore, England  would  only  get  as  much 
corn  in  Poland  as  she  could  raise  with 
150  days  labour  at  home;  and  she 
would,  in  importing  it,  have  the  cost 
of  carriage  besides.  In  these  circum- 
stances no  exchange  would  take  place.'' 
In  this  case  the  comparative  costs  of 
the  two  articles  in  England  and  in 
Poland  were  supposed  to  be  the  same, 
though  the  absolute  costs  were  difler. 
ent ;  on  which  supposition  we  see  that 
there  would  be  no  labour  saved  to 
either  country  by  confining  its  industry 
to  one  of  the  two  productions,  and  im- 
porting the  other. 

It  is  otherwise  when  the  comparative, 
and  not  merely  the  absolute  costs  of  the 
two  articles  are  different  in  the  two 
countries.  "K,"  continues  the  same 
jiuthor,  "  while  the  cloth  produced  with 
100  days  labour  in  Poland  was  pro- 
duced with  150  days  labour  in  England, 
the  com  which  was  produced  in  Poland 
with  100  days  labour  could  not  be  pro- 
duced in  England  with  less  than  200 
days  labour ;  an  adequate  motive  to  ex- 
change would  immediately  arise.  With 
a  quantity  of  cloth  which  England  pro- 
duced with  150  days  labour,  she  would 
be  able  to  purchase  as  much  com  in 
Poland  as  was  there  produced  with  100 
days  labour;  but  the  quantity  which 
was  there  produced  with  100  days 
labour,  would  be  as  great  as  the  quan- 
t  ity  produced  in  England  with  200  days 
labour."  By  importing  corn,  therefore, 
from  Poland,  and  paying  for  it  with 
cloth,  England  would  obtain  for  150 
days  labour  what  would  otherwise  cost 
her  200 ;  being  a  saving  of  60  days 
labour  on  each  repetition  of  the  trans- 
action: and  not  merely  a  saving  to 
England,  but  a  saving  absolutely ;  for 
it  is  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
Poland,  who,  with  com  that  posts  her 


100  days  labour,  has  jJutchased  cloth 
which,  if  produced  at  home,  would  havd 
cost  her  the  same.  Poland,  therefore, 
on  this  supposition,  loses  nothing ;  but 
also  she  derives  no  advantage  from  the 
trade,  the  imported  cloth  costing  her  as 
much  as  if  it  were  made  at  home.  Ta 
enable  Poland  to  gain  anything  by  the 
interchange,  something  must  be  abated 
from  the  gain  of  England :  the  com  pro- 
duced in  Poland  by  100  days  labour, 
must  be  able  to  purchase  from  England 
more  cloth  than  Poland  could  produce 
by  that  amount  of  labour ;  more  there- 
fore than  England  could  produce  by 
150  days  labour,  England  tlius  obtain- 
ing the  corn  which  would  have  cost 
her  200  days,  at  a  cost  exceeding  150, 
though  short  of  200.  England  there- 
fore no  longer  gains  the  whole  of  the 
labour  which  is  saved  to  the  two  jointly 
by  trading  with  one  another. 

§  3.  From  this  exposition  we  per- 
ceive in  what  consists  the  benefit  o' 
international  exchange,  or  in  other 
words,  foreign  commerce.  Setting  aside 
its  enabling  countries  to  obtain  com- 
modities which  they  could  not  them- 
selves produce  at  all;  its  advantage 
consists  in  a  more  efficient  employ- 
ment of  the  productive  forces  ot  the 
world.  If  two  countries  which  trade 
together  attempted,  as  far  as  was  phy- 
sically possible,  to  produce  for  them- 
selves what  they  now  import  from  one 
another,  the  labour  and  capital  of  the 
two  countries  would  not  be  so  pro- 
ductive, the  two  together  would  not 
obtain  from  their  industry  so  great  a 
quantity  of  commodities,  as  when  each 
employs  itself  in  producing,  both  for 
itself  and  for  the  other,  the  things  in 
which  its  labour  is  relatively  most 
efficient.  The  addition  thus  made  to 
the  produce  of  the  two  combined,  con- 
stitutes the  advantage  of  the  trade. 
It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  two 
countries  may  be  altogether  inferior 
to  the  other  m  productive  capacities, 
and  that  its  labour  and  capital  could 
be  employed  to  greatest  advantage  by 
being  removed  bodily  to  the  other. 
The  labour  and  capital  which  have 
been  sunk  in  rendering  Holland  habit- 
able^ inrald  hKf  pmhioed  *  muoli 
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greater  rctiini  if  transported  to  Ame- 
rica cr  Ireland.  The  produce  of  the 
whole  world  would  be  greater,  or  the 
labour  less,  than  it  is,  if  everything 
were  produced  where  there  is  the 
greatest  absolute  facility  for  it^  pro- 
duction. I3ut  nations  do  not,  at  least 
in  niodnrn  times,  emigrate  en  masse; 
and  while  the  labour  and  capital  of  a 
country  remain  in  the  country,  they 
are  most  benelicially  employed  in  pro- 
ducing for  foreign  markets  as  well  as 
for  its  own,  the  things  in  which  it  lies 
under  the  least  disadvantage,  if  there 
be  none  in  which  it  possesses  an  ad- 
vantage. 

§  4.  Before  proceeding  further,  let 
contrast  this  \'iew  oi  the  benefits 
of  international  commerce  with  other 
theories  which  have  prevailed,  and 
which  to  a  certain  extent  still  prevail, 
on  the  same  subject. 

According  to  the  doctrine  now  stated, 
the  only  direct  advantage  of  foreign 
commerce  consists  in  the  imports.  A 
country  obtains  things  which  it  either 
could  not  have  produced  at  all,  or  which 
it  must  have  produced  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense of  capital  and  labour  than  the 
cost  of  the  tnings  which  it  exports  to 
pay  for  them.  It  thus  obtains  a  more 
ample  supply  of  the  commodities  it 
wants,  for  the  same  labour  and  capital ; 
or  the  same  supply,  for  less  labour  and 
capital,  leaving  the  surplus  disposable 
to  produce  other  things.  The  vulgar 
theory  disregards  this  benefit,  and 
deems  the  advantage  of  commerce  to 
reside  in  the  exports :  as  if  not  what  a 
country  obtains,  but  what  it  parts  with, 
by  its  foreign  trade,  was  supposed  to 
constitute  the  gain  to  it.  An  extended 
market  for  its  produce — an  abundant 
consumption  for  its  goods — a  vent  for 
its  surplus — are  the  phrases  by  which 
it  has  been  customary  to  designate  the 
uses  and  recommendations  of  commerce 
with  foreign  countries.  This  notion  is 
intelligible,  when  we  consider  that  the 
authors  and  leaders  of  opinion  on  mer- 
cantile questions  have  alwaj^s  hitherto 
been  the  selling  class.  It  is  in  truth 
a  surviving  relic  of  the  Mercantile 
Theory,  according  to  which,  money 
being  the  only  wealth,  selling,  or  in 
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other  words,  exchanging  goods  for 
money,  was^  (to  ooiintries  "without 
mines  of  their  own)  the  only  way  erf 
growing  rich  —  and  importation  d 
goods,  that  is  to  say,  narting  wiA 
money,  was  so  much  suDtracted  from 
the  benefit. 

The  notion  that    money    alone  U 
wealth,  has  been  long  defunct^  bat  i^- 
has  left  many  of  its  progeny  behind 
it ;  and  even  its  destroyer,  Adam  Smith, 
retained  some  opinions  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  to  any  other  origin. 
Adam  Smith's  theory  of  the  benefit  of 
foreign  trade,  was  that  it  afforded  an  oot- 
let  for  the  surplus  produce  of  a  country, 
and  enabled  a  portion  of  the  capital 
of  the  country  to  replace  itself  witi  a 
profit.  These  expressions  suggest  ideas 
inconsistent  with  a  clear  concepti(m  of 
the  phenomena.    The  expression,  sur- 
plus produce,  seems  to  imply  that  a 
country  is  under  some  kind  of  neces- 
sity of  producing  the  com   or  cloth 
which  it  exports ;  so  that  the  portion 
which  it  does  not  itself  consume,  if 
not  wanted  and  consumed  elsewhero^ 
would   either   be    produced  in  sheer 
waste,  or  if  it  were  not  produced,  the 
corresponding  portion  of  capital  would 
remain  idle,  and  the  mass  of  productions 
in  the  country  would  be  diminished  by 
so  much.   Either  of  these  suppositions 
would    be    entirely   erroneous.      The 
country  produces  an  exportable  article 
in  excess  of  its  own  wants,  from  no  in- 
herent necessity,  but  as  the  cheapest 
mode  of  supplying  itself  with  other 
things.  Ifprevented  from  exporting  this 
surplus,  it  would  cease  to  produce  it,  and 
would  no  longer  import  anything,  being 
unable  to  give  an  equivalent ;  but  the 
labour  and  capital  which  had  been 
employed  in  producing  with  a  view  to 
exportation,  would  find  employment  in 
producing  those  desirable  objects  which 
were  previously  brought  from  abroad ; 
or,  if  some  of  them  could  not  he  pro- 
duced,   in    producing   substitutes   for 
them.    These  articles  would  of  course 
be  produced  at  a  gi-eater  cost  than  that 
of  tne  things  with  which  they  had  pre- 
viously been  purchased  from  foreign 
countries.    But  the  value  and  price  of 
the  articles  would  rise  in  proportion; 
and  the  capital  would  just  as  muc^  ht 
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replaced,  with  tlie  ordinary  profit,  from 
the  returns,  as  it  was  when  employed 
in  producing  for  the  foreign  market. 
The  only  losers  Tafter  the  temporary 
inconvenience  of  tlie  change)  would  be 
the  consumers  of  the  heretofore  im- 
ported articles ;  who  would  be  obliged 
either  to  do  without  them,  consuming 
in  lieu  of  them  something  which  they 
did  not  like  as  well,  or  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  them  than  before. 

There  is  much  misconception  in  the 
common  notion  of  what  commerce  does 
for  a  country.  When  commerce  is 
spoken  of  as  a  source  of  national 
wealth,  the  imagination  fixes  itself 
upon  the  large  fortunes  acquired  by 
merchants,  ramer  than  upon  the  saving 
of  price  to  consumers.  But  the  gains 
of  merchants,  when  they  enjoy  no  ex- 
cltisive  privilege,  are  no  greater  than 
the  profits  obtained  by  the  employment 
of  capital  in  the  country  itself.  If  it 
be  said  that  the  capital  now  employed 
in  foreign  trade  could  not  find  employ- 
ment in  supplying  the  home  market,  I 
might  reply,  that  this  is  the  fallacy  of 
general  over-production,  discussed  m  a 
former  chapter :  but  the  thing  is  in  this 
particular  case  too  evident,  to  require 
an  appeal  to  any  general  theory.  We 
not  only  see  that  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  would  find  employment,  but 
we  see  what  employment.  There  would 
be  employment  created,  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  taken  away.  Exporta- 
tion ceasing,  importation  to  an  equal 
value  would  cease  also,  and  all  that 
part  of  the  income  of  the  country 
which  had  been  expended  in  imported 
commodities,  would  be  ready  to  expend 
itself  on  the  same  things  produced  at 
home,  or  on  others  instead  of  them. 
Commerce  is  virtually  a  mode  of  cheap- 
ening production ;  and  in  all  such  cases 
the  consumer  is  the  person  ultimately 
benefited;  the  dealer,  in  the  end,  is 
gure  to  get  his  profit,  whether  the  buyer 
obtains  much  or  little  for  his  money. 
This  is  said  without  prejudice  to  the 
cflfect  (already  touched  upon,  and  to 
be  hereafter  fully  discussed)  which  the 
cheapening  of  commodities  may  have 
in  raising  profits;  in  the  case  when 
the  commodity  cheapened,  being  one 
oi  those  consumed  by  labourers^  enters 


into  the  cost  of  labotir,  by  which  the 
rate  of  profits  h  determined. 

§  5.  Such,  then,  is  the  direct  eco- 
nomical advantage  of  foreign  trade. 
But  there  are,  besides,  indirect  effects, 
which  must  be  counted  as  benefits  oi 
a  high  order.  One  is,  the  tendency  of 
every  extension  of  the  market  to  im- 
prove the  processes  of  production.  A 
country  which  produces  for  a  larger 
market  than  its  own,  can  introduce  a 
more  extended  division  of  labour,  can 
make  greater  use  of  machinery,  and  is 
more  likely  to  make  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction. Whatever  causes  a  greater 
quantity  of  anything  to  be  produced 
in  the  same  place,  tends  to  the  general 
increase  of  the  productive  powers  of 
the  world.*  There  is  another  con- 
sideration, principally  applicable  to  an 
early  stage  of  industrial  advancement. 
A  people  mav  be  in  a  quiescent,  in- 
dolent, uncultivated  state,  with  all 
their  tastes  either  fully  satisfied  or 
entirely  undeveloped,  and  they  may 
fail  to  put  forth  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
ductive energies  for  want  of  any  suffi- 
cient object  of  desire.  The  opening  of 
a  foreign  trade,  by  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  new  objects,  or  tempting 
them  by  the  easier  acquisition  of  things 
which  they  had  not  previously  thought 
attainable,  sometimes  works  a  sort  of 
industrial  revolution  in  a  country  whoso 
resources  were  previously  undeveloped 
for  want  of  energy  ana  ambition  in 
the  people :  inducing  those  who  were 
satisfied  with  scanty  comforts  and  little 
work,  to  work  harder  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  new  tastes,  and  even  to 
save,  and  accumulate  capital,  for  the 
still  more  complete  satisfaction  of  those 
tastes  at  a  future  time. 

But  the  economical  advantages  of 
commerce  ai'O  surpassed  in  importance 
by  those  of  its  effects,  which  are  in- 
tellectual and  moral.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  overrate  the  value,  in  the  pre- 
sent low  state  of  human  improvement, 
of  placing  human  beings  in  contact 
with  persons  dissimilar  to  themselvas, 
and  with  modes  of  thought  and  aoU^q 

*  Vide  supra,  book  i.  ch,  ix.  %  U 
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fitillkc  (hcBO  with  T^'hich  they  are  fami- 
Ymr.  Commerce  is  now,  what  war  once 
Vas,  the  principal  source  of  this  con- 
tact. Commercial  adventurers  from 
tnare  advanced  countries  have  gene- 
raliv  been  the  first  civilizers  of  bar- 
lainins.  A  lid  commerce  is  tlie  purpose 
of  llie  far  prcatcr  par:  of  ilie  communi- 
miion  wliicli  takes  pLvce  between  cin- 
lized  nations.  JSuch  cummunication 
lias  always  been,  and  is  peculiarly  in 
the  present  aire,  one  of  the  primary 
sources  of  progress.  To  human  beings, 
wlio,  as  hitherto  educated,  can  scarcely 
cultivate  even  a  good  quality  without 
runiiing  it  into  a  fault,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  be  perpetually  comparing  tlicir 
own  notions  and  customs  with  the  expe- 
rience and  example  of  persons  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances  from  themselves : 
and  there  is  no  nation  which  does  not 
need  to  borrow  from  others,  not  merely 
particular  arta  or  practices,  but  essen- 


tial points  of  character  in  T^adi^ 
own  type  is  inferior,  finally,  com- 
merce first  taught  nations  to  see  with 
good-will  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
one  another.  Before,  the  patriot,  un- 
less sufiiciently  advanced  in  culture  to 
feel  the  world  his  countrj,  wished  dl 
countries  weak,  poor,  and  lU-g^oyemed, 
but  his  own:  he  now  sees  in  their 
wealth  and  progress  a  direct  source  of 
wealth  and  prc^^ss  to  his  own  country. 
It  is  commerce  which  is  rapidly  ren- 
dering war  obsolete,  bjr  strengthening 
and  multiplying  the  personal  mteresu 
which  are  in  natural  opposition  to  it 
And  it  may  be  said  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  the  great  extent  and  rapiii 
increase  of  international  trade,  in  being 
the  principal  guarantee  of  the  peace  n 
the  world,  is  the  great  permanent  se- 
curity for  the  uninterrupted  progress  d 
the  ideas,  the  institutions,  and  the  cha> 
ractcr  of  the  human  race. 
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§  1.  The  values  of  commodities 
produced  at  the  same  place,  or  in 
places  sufficiently  adjacent  for  capital 
to  move  freely  between  them — let  us 
say,  for  simplicity,  of  commodities 
produced  in  the  same  country — depend 
(temporary  fluctuations  apart)  upon 
their  cost  of  production.  But  the  value 
of  a  commodity  brought  from  a  distant 
j^lace,  especially  from  a  foreign  country, 
aoes  not  depend  on  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  place  from  whence  it  comes. 
On  what,  then,  does  it  depend  ?  Tlie 
value  of  a  thing  in  any  place,  depends 
on  the  cost  of  its  acquisition  in  that 
place ;  which  in  the  case  of  an  imported 
article,  means  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  thing  whicli  is  exported  to  pay 
for  it. 

Since  all  trade  is  in  reality  barter, 
money  being  a  mere  instrument  for 
exchanging  things  against  one  another, 
•rw  will,  for  simplicity,  begin  by  sup- 
posing the  international  trade  to  be  in 


form,  what  it  always  Is  in  reality,  an 
actual  trucking  of  one  commodity 
against  another.  As  far  as  we  have 
hitherto  proceeded,  we  have  found  all 
the  laws  of  interchange  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same,  whether  money  is  used 
or  not;  money  never  governing,  but 
always  obeying,  those  general  laws. 

If,  then,  England  imports  wine  from 
Spain,  giving  for  every  pipe  of  wine 
a  bale  of  cloth,  the  exchange  value 
of  a  pipe  of  wine  in  England  will 
not  depend  upon  what  the  produc- 
tion of  the  wine  may  have  cost  in 
Spain,  but  upon  what  the  production 
ot  the  cloth  has  cost  in  England. 
Though  the  wine  may  have  cost 
in  Spain  the  equivalent  of  only  ten 
days  labour,  yet,  if  the  cloth  costs  in 
England  twenty  days  labour,  the  wine, 
when  brought  to  England,  will  ex- 
change for  the  produce  of  twenty  days 
Enghsh  labour,  plus  the  cost  of  car* 
riage;  including  the  usual  profit  on  Um 
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faip6rter*fl  cfepit&l  during  the  time  it  is 
locKcd  up,  and  withheld  from  other 
eniployment. 

The  value,  then,  in  any  country,  of 
a  foreign  commodity,  depends  ou  the 
quantity  of  home  produce  which  must 
be  given  to  the  foreign  country  in  ex- 
change for  it.  In  other  words,  the 
values  of  foreign  commodities  depend 
on  the  terms  of  international  exchange. 
What,  then,  do  these  depend  upon? 
What  is  it,  which,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, causes  a  pipe  of  wine  from  Spam 
to  be  exchanged  with  England  for 
exactly  that  quantity  of  cloth?  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  not  their  cost  of 
production.  If  the  cloth  and  the  wine 
were  both  made  in  Spain,  they  would 
exchange  at  their  cost  of  production  in 
Spain;  if  they  were  both  made  in 
England,  they  would  exchange  at  their 
cost  of  production  in  England:  but  all 
the  clotn  being  made  in  England,  and 
all  the  wine  in  Spain,  they  are  in  cir- 
cumstances to  which  we  have  already 
determined  that  the  law  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  not  applicable.  We  must 
accordingly,  as  we  have  done  before  in 
a  similar  embarrassment,  fall  back 
upon  an  antecedent  law,  that  of  supplv 
and  demand:  and  in  this  we  shall 
again  find  the  solution  of  our  difficulty. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  in  a 
separate  Essay,  already  once  referred 
to;  and  a  quotation  of  part  of  the 
exposition  then  given,  will  be  the  best 
introduction  to  my  present  view  of  the 
subject.  I  must  give  notice  that  we 
are  now  in  the  region  of  the  most 
complicated  questions  which  political 
economy  aflfords;  that  the  subject  is 
one  wmch  cannot  possibly  be  made 
elementaiy ;  and  that  a  more  continu- 
ous effort  of  attention  than  has  yet 
been  required,  will  be  necessary  to 
follow  the  series  of  deductions.  The 
thread,  however,  which  we  are  about 
to  take  in  hand,  is  in  itself  very  simple 
and  manageable ;  the  only  di&culty  is 
in  following  it  through  the  windings 
and  entanglements  of  complex  interna- 
tional transactions. 

§  2.  "When  the  trade  is  esta- 
blished between  the  two  countries,  the 
two  commodities  will  exchange   for 


each  other  at  the  d&iil6  rate  of  inter- 
change in  both  countries — bating  the 
cost  of  carriage,  of  which,  for  the  pre- 
sent, it  will  be  more  convenient  to  omit 
the  consideration.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
carriage  of  the  commodities  from  one 
country  to  the  other  could  be  effected 
without  labour  and  without  cost,  no 
sooner  would  the  trade  be  opened  than 
the  value  of  the  two  commodities,  esti- 
mated in  each  other,  would  come  to  a 
level  in  both  countries. 

"  Suppose  that  10  yards  cf  broad- 
cloth cost  in  England  as  much  labour 
as  15  yards  of  linen,  and  in  Germany 
as  much  as  20."  In  common  with 
most  of  my  predecessors,  I  find  it  ad* 
visable,  in  these  intricate  investiga- 
tions, to  give  distinctness  and  fixity  to 
the  conception  by  numerical  examples. 
These  examples  must  sometimes,  as  in 
the  present  case,  be  purely  suppositi- 
tious. I  should  have  preferred  real 
ones ;  but  all  that  is  essential  is,  that 
the  numbers  should  be  such  as  admit 
of  being  easily  followed  through  the 
subsequent  combinations  into  which 
they  enter. 

This  supposition  then  being  made, 
it  would  be  the  interest  of  England  to 
import  linen  from  Germany,  and  of 
Germany  to  import  cloth  from  England. 
"When  each  country  produced  both 
commodities  for  itself,  10  yards  of  cloth 
exchanged  for  15  jards  of  linen  in 
England,  and  for  20  m  Germany.  They 
will  now  exchange  for  the  same  number 
of  yards  of  linen  in  both.  For  what 
number?  If  for  15  yards,  England 
will  be  just  as  she  was,  and  Germany 
will  gain  all.  If  for  20  yards,  Germany 
will  be  as  before,  and  England  will 
derive  the  whole  of  the  benefit.  If  for 
any  number  intermediate  between  15 
and  20,  the  advantage  will  be  shared 
between  the  two  countries.  If,  for 
example,  10  yards  of  cloth  exchange 
for  18  of  linen,  England  will  gain  an 
advantage  of  3  yards  on  every  15, 
Germany  will  save  2  out  of  every  20. 
The  problem  is,  what  are  the  causes 
which  determine  the  proportion  in 
which  the  cloth  of  England  and  the 
Knen  of  Germany  wi'l  exchange  for 
eochotbei; 
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"  As  cxcliango  Talue,  in  this  case  as 
in  every  other,  is  proverbially  fluctu- 
ating, it  docs  not  matter  T^hat  we 
fuppose  it  to  be  when  we  begin:  we 
Bbail  soon  see  whether  there  be  any 
fixed  point  about  which  it  oscillates, 
which  it  has  a  tendency  always  to 
approach  to,  and  to  retnain  at.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  by  the  effect  of 
what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  higgling 
of  the  market,  10  yards  of  cloth,  in 
both  countries,  exchange  for  17  yards 
of  linen. 

"  The  demand  for  a  commodity,  that 
is,  the  quantity  of  it  which  can  find  a 
purchaser,  varie.<«,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  according  to  the  price.  In 
Germany  the  price  of  10  yaras  of  cloth 
IB  now  17  yards  of  linen,  or  whatever 
quantity  of  money  is  equivalent  in 
Germany  to  17  yards  of  unen.  Now, 
that  being  the  price,  there  is  some 
particular  number  of  yards  of  cloth, 
which  will  be  in  demand,  or  will  find 
purchasers,  at  that  price.  There  is  some 
given  quantity  oi  cloth,  more  than 
which  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  that 
price ;  less  than  which,  at  that  price, 
would  not  fully  satisfy  the  demand. 
Let  us  suppose  this  quantity  to  be  1000 
times  10  yards. 

"  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
England.  There,  the  price  of  1 7  yards 
of  linen  is  10  yards  of  cloth,  or  what- 
ever quantity  of  money  is  equivalent 
in  England  to  10  yards  of  cloth. 
Tliere  is  some  particular  number 
of  yards  of  linen  which,  at  that 
price,  will  exactly  satisfy  the  de- 
mand, and  no  more.  Let  us  suppose 
that  this  number  is  1000  times  17 
yards. 

"  As  17  yards  of  linen  are  to  10  yards 
of  cloth,  so  are  1000  times  17  yards  to 
1000  times  10  yards.  At  the  existing 
exchange  value,  the  linen  which  Eng- 
land requires  will  exactly  pay  for  the 
quantity  of  cloth  which,  on  the  same 
terms  of  interchange,  Germany  re- 
quires. The  demand  on  each  side  is 
precisely  suflBcient  to  carry  off  the 
Bupply  on  the  other.  The  conditions 
required  by  the  principlo  of  demand 
and  supply  are  fulfilled,  and  the  two 
commodities  will  continue  to  be  inter- 
changedf  as  we  supposed  them  to  be, 


in  the  ratio  of  17  yards  of  Bnen  for  10 
yards  of  cloth. 

"  But  our  Buppodtions  -  might  hsn 
been  different  Suppose*  ih&t,  at  the 
assinned  rate  of  interchange,  £iigiai)d 
had  been  disposed  to  conmmie  no 
greater  quantity  of  linen  tiian  8O0 
times  17  yards:  it  is  evid^t  that, at 
the  rate  supposed,  this  wonid  not  hxn 
sufficed  to  pay  for  the  1000  times  10 
yards  of  cloth  which  we  have  su^wsed 
Germany  to  require  at  the  assumed 
value.  Grermany  wonld  be  able  to 
procure  no  more  than  800  times  10 
yards  at  that  price.  To  procure  the 
remaining  200,  which  she  would  hat 
no  means  of  doin^  but  by  Indding 
higher  for  them,  she  would  ofier  more 
than  17  yards  of  linen  in  exchange  for 
10  yards  of  cloth  :  let  us  suppose  ber 
to  offer  18.  At  this  price,  perhapfl, 
England  would  be  inclined  topurdiase 
a  greater  quantity  of  linen.  She  wonld 
consume,  possibly,  at  that  price,  900 
times  18  vards.  On  the  other  hand, 
cloth  havmg  risen  in  price,  the  demand 
of  Germany  for  it  would  probably  have 
dimim'shed.  If,  instead  of  1000  times 
10  yards,  she  is  now  contented  with 
900  times  10  yards,  these  will  exactly 
pajr  for  the  900  times  18  yards  of  linen 
which  England  is  willing  to  take  at 
the  altered  price :  the  demand  on  each 
f^de  will  again  exactly  suffice  to  take 
off  the  corresponding  supply;  and  10 
yards  for  18  will  be  the  rate  at  which, 
m  both  countries,  cloth  will  exchange 
for  linen. 

"  The  converse  of  all  this  would  have 
happened,  if,  instead  of  800  times  17 
yards,  we  had  supposed  that  Engluid, 
at  the  rate  of  10  for  17,  would  have 
taken  1200  times  17  yards  of  linen.  In 
this  case,  it  is  England  whose  demand 
is  not  fully  suppued;  it  is  England 
who,  by  bidding  for  more  linen,  will 
alter  tlie  rate  of  interchange  to  her 
own  disadvantage ;  and  10  yards  of 
cloth  will  fall,  in  both  countries,  below 
the  value  of  17  yards  of  linen.  By  this 
fall  of  cloth,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
this  rise  of  linen,  the  demand  of  Ger- 
many for  cloth  will  increase,  and  the 
demand  of  England  for  linen  will 
diminish,  till  the  rate  of  interchange 
has  80  adjusted  itself  that  the  cloth 
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atid  tlio  Hiicn  will  exactly  pay  for  one 
anoilier;  and  when  once  this  point  is 
attained,  values  will  remain  without 
further  alteration. 

"  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as 
established,  that  when  two  countries 
trade  together  in  two  commodities,  the 
exchange  value  of  these  commodities 
relatively  to  each  other  will  adjust 
itself  to  the  inclinations  and  circum- 
stances of  the  consumers  on  both  sides, 
in  such  manner  that  the  quantities 
required  by  each  country,  of  the  articles 
■which  it  imports  from  its  neighbour, 
shall  be  exactly  sufficient  to  pay  for 
one  another.  As  the  inclinations  and 
circumstances  of  consumers  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  rule,  so  neither  can  the 
proportions  in  which  the  two  commo- 
dities will  be  interchanged.  We  know 
that  the  limits  within  which  the  varia- 
tion is  confined,  are  the  ratio  between 
their  costs  of  production  in  the  one 
country,  and  t$e  latio  between  their 
costs  of  production  in  the  other.  Ten 
yards  oi  cloth  cannot  exchange  for 
more  than  20  yards  of  linen,  nor  for 
less  than  15.  feut  they  may  exchange 
for  any  inteiinediato  number.  The 
ratios,  therefore,  in  which  the  advan- 
tage of  the  trade  may  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  are  various. 
The  circumstances  on  which  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  each  country  more 
remotely  depcndoi  admit  only  of  a  very 
general  indicatioiL 

"  It  is  even  possible  to  conceive  an 
extreme  case,  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  advantage  resulting  from  the  inter- 
change would  be  reaped  by  one  party, 
the  other  country  gaining  nothing  at 
all.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  the 
hypothesis  that,  of  some  given  com- 
modity, a  certain  c^uantity  is  all  that 
is  wanted  at  any  pnce ;  and  that,  when 
that  quantity  is  obtained,  no  fall  in  the 
exchange  value  would  induce  other 
consumers  to  come  forward,  or  those 
who  are  already  supplied,  to  take  more. 
Let  us  suppose  that  this  is  the  case  in 
Germany  with  cloth.  Before  her  trade 
with  England  commenced,  when  10 
yards  of  cloth  cost  her  as  much  labour 
as  20  yards  of  linen,  she  nevertheless 
consumed  as  much  cloth  as.  she  wanted 
nnder  any  circumstancesi  and,  if  she 


could  obtain  it  at  the  rate  of  10  yards 
of  cloth  for  16  of  linen,  she  would  not 
consume  more.  Let  this  fixed  quantity 
be  1000  times  10  yards.  At  the  rate, 
however,  of  10  for  20,  England  would 
want  more  linen  than  would  bo  equi- 
valent to  this  quantity  of  cloth.  She 
would,  consequently,  offer  a  higher 
value  for  linen ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  she  would  offer  her  cloth  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  But,  as  by  no  loweiing 
of  the  value  could  she  prevail  on  Ger- 
many to  take  a  greater  quantity  of 
cloth,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the 
rise  of  linen  or  fall  of  cloth,  until  the 
demand  of  England  for  linen  was  re- 
duced by  the  rise  of  its  value,  to  the 
quantity  which  1000  times  10  yards  of 
cloth  would  purchase.  It  might  be, 
that  to  produce  this  diminution  of  the 
demand  a  less  fall  would  not  suffice 
than  that  which  would  make  10  vards 
of  cloth  exchange  for  15  of  linen. 
Germany  would  then  gain  the  whole  of 
the  advantage,  and  England  would  be 
exactly  as  she  was  before  the  trade 
commenced.  It  would  be  for  the  in- 
terest, however,  of  Germany  herself  to 
keep  her  linen  a  little  bebw  the  value 
at  which  it  could  be  produced  in  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  keep  herself  from 
being  supplanted  by  the  home  pro- 
ducer. England,  therefore,  would 
always  benefit  in  some  degree  by  the 
existence  of  the  trade,  though  it  might 
be  a  very  trifling  one." 

In  this  statement,  I  conceive,  is  con- 
tained the  first  elementary  principle  of 
International  Values.  1  nave,  as  is 
indispensable  in  such  abstract  and  hy- 
pothetical cases,  supposed  the  circum- 
stances to  be  much  less  complex  than 
they  really  are  :  in  the  first  place  by 
suppressing  the  cost  of  carriage :  next, 
by  supposing  that  there  are  onlv  two 
countries  trading  together ;  and  lastly, 
that  they  trade  only  in  two  commodi- 
ties. To  render  the  exposition  of  the 
principle  complete,  it  is  necessary  to 
restore  the  various  circumstances,  thus 
temporarily  left  out  to  simplify  the 
.argument.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  any  kind  of  scientific  investigation 
will  probably  see,  without  formal  proof, 
thatfi.tlieJvtroductioii  of  these  circum- 
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Bubject.  ^radc  aiilong  any  number  of 
countries,  and  in  any  number  of  com- 
modities, must  take  place  on  tlie  same 
essential  principles  as  trade  between 
two  countries  and  in  two  conunodities. 
Introducing  a  greater  number  of  agents 
precisely  similar,  cannot  change  the 
law  of  their  action,  no  more  than 
putting  additional  weights  into  the 
two  scales  of  a  balance  alters  the  law 
of  gravitation.  It  alters  nothing  but 
the  numerical  results.  For  more  com- 
plete satisfaction,  however,  we  will 
«nter  into  the  complex  cases  with  the 
uame  particularity  with  which  we  have 
stated  the  simpler  one. 

§  3.  First,  let  us  introduce  the  ele- 
ment of  cost  of  carriage.  The  chief 
difierence  will  then  be,  that  the  cloJi 
and  the  linen  will  no  longer  exchange 
for  each  other  at  precisely  the  same 
rate  in  both  countries.  Linen,  having 
to  be  carried  to  England,  will  be  dearer 
there  by  its  cost  of  carriage ;  and  cloth 
will  be  dearer  in  Germany  by  the  cost 
of  carrying  it  from  England.  Linen, 
estimated  in  cloth,  will  be  dearer  in 
England  than  in  Germany,  by  the  cost 
ot  carnage  of  both  articles .  and  so  will 
cloth  in  Germany,  estimated  in  linen. 
Suppose  that  the  cost  of  carriage  of 
each  is  equivalent  to  one  yard  of  linen ; 
and  suppose  that,  if  they  could  have 
been  carried  without  cost,  the  terms  of 
interchange  would  have  been  10  yards 
of  cloth  for  17  of  linen.  It  may  seem 
at  first  that  each  country  will  pay  its 
own  cost  of  carriage  ;  that  is,  tne  car- 
riage of  the  article  it  imports  ;  that  in 
Germany  10  yards  of  cloth  will  ex- 
change for  18  of  linen,  namely,  the 
original  17,  and  1  to  cover  the  cost  of 
carriage  of  the  cloth ;  while  in  Eng- 
land, 10  yards  of  cloth  will  only  pur- 
chase 16  of  linen,  1  yard  being  de- 
ducted for  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the 
linen.  This,  however,  cannot  be  af- 
firmed with  certainty ;  it  will  only  be 
true,  if  the  linen  which  the  English 
consumers  would  take  at  the  price  of 
10  for  16,  exactly  pays  for  the  cloth 
which  the  German  consumers  would 
take  at  10  for  18.    The  values,  what- 


can  be  laid  down  for  the  division  of  thi 
cost,  no  more  than  for  the  division  d 
the  advantage  :  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  in  whatever  ratio  the  one  is  di- 
vided, the  other  will  be  divided  in  the 
same.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  if  tho 
cost  of  carriage  could  be  annihilated, 
whether  the  producing  or  tbe  importing 
country  would  be  most  benefited.  Tha 
would  depend  on  the  plaj  of  intenu* 
tional  demand. 

Cost  of  carriage  has  one  effect  mow. 
But  for  it,  every  commoditj  would  (if 
trade  be  supposed  free)  be  either  regn- 
larly  imported  or  regularly  eirocnted. 
A  country  would  make  nothmg  for 
itself  which  it  did  not  also  make  for 
other  countries.  But  in  consequence 
of  cost  of  carriage  there  are  man? 
things,  especially  bulky  articles,  which 
every,  or  almost  every  country  pro- 
duces within  itself.  After  exporting 
the  things  in  which  it  can  employ  itself 
most  advantageously,  and  miporting 
those  in  which  it  is  under  the  greatest 
disadvantage,  there  are  many  lying 
between,  of  which  the  relative  cost  of 
production  in  that  and  in  other  countries 
differs  so  little,  that  the  cost  of  carriage 
would  absorb  more  than  the  whole 
saving  in  cost  of  production  which 
would  be  obtained  by  importing  one 
and  exporting  another.  This  is  the 
case  with  numerous  commodities  of 
common  consumption ;  including  the 
coarser  qualities  of  many  articles  of 
food  and  manufacture,  of  which  the 
finer  kinds  are  the  subject  of  extensive 
international  traffic. 

§  4.  Let  us  now  introduce  a  greater 
number  of  commodities  than  the  t^i-o 
we  have  hitherto  supposed.  Let  cloth 
and  linen,  however,  be  still  the  articles 
of  which  the  comparative  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  England  and  in  Germany 
dill'ers  the  most ;  so  that  if  they  were 
confined  to  two  commodities,  these 
would  be  the  two  which  it  would  be 
most  their  interest  to  exchange.  We 
will  now  again  omit  cost  of  carriage, 
which,  having  been  shown  not  to  affect 
the  essentials  of  the  <]^uestion,  does  but 
embarrass  unnecessanly  the  statement 


ever  they  are,  must  establish  this  equi-    of  it.    Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the 
librium.    No  absolute  rule^  thercfore|  |  demand  of  England  for  lin^n  is  either 
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§0  much  greater  than  that  of  Germany 
for  cloth,  or  so  much  more  extensible  by 
cheapness,  that  if  England  had  no  com- 
modity but  cloth  which  Germany  would 
take,  the  demand  of  England  would 
force  up  the  terms  of  interchange  to  10 
yards  of  cloth  for  only  1 6  of  linen,  so 
that  England  would  gain  only  the  dif- 
ference between  15  and  16,  Germany 
tiie  difTerence  between  16  and  20.  But 
let  us  now  suppose  that  England  has 
nlso  another  commodity,  say  iron, 
"which  is  in  demand  in  Germany,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  iron  which  is  of 
equal  value  in  England  with  10  yards 
of  cloth,  (let  us  call  this  quantity  a 
hundred  weight)  will,  if  produced  in 
Germany,  cost  as  much  labour  as  18 
yards  of  linen,  so  that  if  offered  by  Eng- 
land for  17,  it  will  undersell  the  Ger- 
man producer.  In  these  circumstances, 
linen  will  not  be  forced  up  to  the  rate 
of  16  yards  for  10  of  cloth,  but  will  stop, 
suppose  at  17 ;  for  although  at  that 
rate  of  interchange,  Germany  will  not 
take  enough  cloth  to  pay  for  all  the 
linen  required  by  England,  she  will 
take  iron  for  the  remainder,  and  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  England  whether  she 
gives  a  hundred  weight  of  iron  or  10 
yards  of  cloth,  both  being  made  at  the 
same  cost.  If  we  now  superadd  coals 
or  cottons  on  the  side  of  England,  and 
wine,  or  corn,  or  timber,  on  the  side  of 
Germany^  it  will  make  no  difference  in 
the  principle.  ITie  exports  of  each 
country  must  exactly  pay  for  the  im- 
ports ;  meaning  now  the  aggregate  ex- 
ports and  imports,  not  those  of  par- 
ticular commodities  taken  singly.  The 
produce  of  fifty  days  English  labour, 
whether  in  cloth,  coals,  iron,  or  any 
other  exports,  will  exchange  for  the 
produce  of  forty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  days 
German  labour,  in  linen,  wine,  com,  or 
timber,  according  to  the  international 
demand.  There  is  some  proportion  at 
which  the  demand  of  the  two  countries 
for  each  other's  products  will  exactly 
correspond;  so  that  the  things 
enpplied  by  England  to  Germany 
will  be  completely  paid  for,  and 
no  more,  by  those  supplied  by  Ger- 
many to  England.  This  accordingly 
will  be  the  ratio  in  which  the  pro- 
duce of  English  ^4  tli^  produce  of 


German  labour  will  exchange  for  one 
another. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  asked  what  country 
draws  to  itself  the  greatest  share  of  the 
advantage  of  any  trade  it  carries  on, 
the  answer  is,  the  country  for  whose 
productions  there  is  in  other  countries 
the  greatest  demand,  and  a  demand 
tlie  most  susceptible  of  increase  from 
additional  cheapness.  In  so  far  as  the 
productions  of  any  country  possess  this 
property,  the  country  obtains  all  foreign 
commodities  at  less  cost.  It  gets  its  im- 
ports cheaper,  the  gi-eater  the  intensity 
of  the  demand  in  foreign  countries  for 
its  exports.  It  also  gets  its  imports 
cheaper,  the  less  the  extent  and  in« 
tensity  of  its  own  demand  for  thenu 
The  market  is  cheapest  to  those  whoso 
demand  is  small.  A  country  which 
desires  few  foreign  productions,  and 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  them,  while 
its  own  commodities  are  in  great  re- 
quest injforeign  countries,  will  obtain 
its  limited  imports  at  extremely  small 
cost,  that  is,  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
duce of  a  very  small  quantity  of  its 
labour  and  capital. 

Lastly,  having  introduced  more  than 
the  original  two  commodities  into  the 
hypijthesis,  let  us  also  introduce  moro 
than  the  original  two  countries.  After 
the  demand  of  England  for  the  linen  of 
Germany  has  raised  the  rate  of  inter- 
change to  10  yards  of  cloth  'for  16  of 
linen,  suppose  a  trade  opened  between 
England  and  some  other  country  which 
also  exports  linen.  And  let  us  suppose 
that  if  England  had  no  trade  but  with 
this  third  country,  the  play  of  interna- 
tional demand  would  enable  her  to  ob- 
tain from  it,  for  10  yards  of  cloth  or  its 
equivalent,  17  yards  of  linen.  She 
evidently  would  not  go  on  buying  linen 
from  Germany  at  the  former  rate :  Ger- 
many would  be  undersold,  and  must 
consent  to  give  17  yards,  like  the  other 
country.  In  this  case,  the  circum- 
stances of  production  and  of  demand  in 
the  third  country  are  supposed  to  be  in 
themselves  more  advantageous  to  Eng- 
land than  the  circumstances  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  ne« 
cessary :  we  might  suppose  that  if  the 
trade  with  Germany  did  not  exist,  Eng- 
hnd  iml^  ^  qUi£^  to  ^YQ  (o  teH 
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otlior  country  tlic  same  advantageous 
Icnns  which  she  i^ives  to  Germany;  10 
yards  of  cloth  ibr  1 G,  or  even  less  than 
i  6,  of  linen.  Even  so,  the  opening:  of  the 
third  country  makes  a  great  difference 
m  favour  of  England.  There  is  now  a 
double  market  for  English  exports, 
while  the  demand  of  England  for  linen 
is  only  what  it  was  before.  This 
necessarily  obtains  for  England  more 
advantageous  terras  of  interchange. 
The  two  countries,  requiring  much 
more  of  her  produce  than  was  required 
by  either  alone,  must,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it,  force  an  increased  demand  for 
their  exports,  by  oflering  them  at  a 
lower  value. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  this  effect  in 
favour  of  England  from  the  opening  of 
another  market  for  her  exports,  will 
equally  be  produced  even  tuougli  the 
country  from  which  the  demand  comes 
should  have  nothing  to  sell  which  Eng- 
land is  willing  to  take.  Suppose  that 
the  third  country,  though  requiring 
cioth  or  iron  frona  England,  produces 
no  linen,  nor  any  other  article  which 
is  in  demand  there.  She  however  pro- 
duces exportable  articles,  or  she  would 
have  no  means  of  paying  for  imports : 
her  exports,  thougn  not  suitable  to  the 
Englisii  consumer,  can  find  a  market 
somewhere.  As  we  are  only  supposing 
three  countries,  we  must  assume  her  to 
find  this  market  in  Germany,  and  to 
pay  for  what  she  imports  from  England 
by  orders  on  her  German  customers. 
Germany,  therefore,  besides  having  to 

Say  for  her  own  imports,  now  owes  a 
cot  to  England  on  account  of  the 
third  country,  and  the  means  for  both 
pui'poscs  must  bo  derived  from  her  ex- 
portable produce.  She  must  therefore 
tender  tliat  produce  to  England  on 
terms  sufiQciently  favourable  to  force  a 
demand  equivalent  to  this  double  debt. 
Everything  will  take  place  precisely  as 
if  the  third  country  had  bought  Ger- 
man produce  with  her  own  goods,  and 
offered  that  produce  to  England  in  ex- 
change for  here.  There  is  an  increased 
demand  for  English  goods,  for  which 
German  goods  have  to  furnish  the  pay- 
ment ;  and  this  can  only  bo  done  by 
forcing  an  increased  demand  for  them 
vu  England,  that  is,  by  lowering  their  ^ 


value.  Thus  an  increase  of  demand 
for  a  country's  exports  in  any  foreiga 
country,  enables  ner  to  obtain  mow 
cheaply  even  those  imports  which  s\a 
procures  from  other  qnarters.  And 
conversely,  an  increase  of  her  own  de- 
mand for  any  foreign  commodity  com" 
pels  her,  cceteris  parUyus.  to  pay  dearer 
for  all  foreign  commodities. 

The  law  which  we  baye  nowiDos- 
trated,  may  be  appropriately  named, 
the  Equation  of  International  Demand 
It  may  be  concisely  stated  as  follows. 
The  produce  of  a  country  exchanges  fiff 
the  produce  of  other  coontries,  at  sndb 
values  as  are  required  in  order  that  the 
whole  of  her  exports  may  exactly  pay 
for  the  whole  of  her  imports.     This  taw 
of  International  Values  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of   the  more  general  law  of 
Value,  which  we  called  the  Equation  of 
Supply  and  Demand.*     Wo  have  seen 
that  the  value  of  a  commodity  always 
BO  adjusts  itself  as  to  bring  the  demand 
to  the  exact  level  of  the  fluj^ly.    But 
all  trade,  either   between  nations  or 
individuals,  is  an  interchange  of  com- 
modities, in  which  the  things  that  they 
respectively  have    to   sell,    constitute 
also  their  means  of  purchase :  the  supply 
brought  by  the  one  constitutes  his  de- 
mand for  what  is  brought  by  the  other. 
So  that  supply  and  demand  are  but 
another  expression  for  reciprocal  de- 
mand :  and  to  say  that  value  will  adjust 
itself  so  as  to  equalize  demand  with 
supply,  is  in  fact  to  say  that  it  will  ad- 
just itself  so  as  to  equalize  the  demand 
on  one  side  with  the  demand  on  the 
other. 

§  5.  To  trace  the  consequences  <rf 
this  law  of  International  Values  through 
their  wide  ramifications,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  can  be  here  devoted 
to  such  a  purpose.  But  there  is  one 
of  its  applications  which  I  will  notice, 
as  being  in  itself  not  unimportant,  as 
bearing  on  the  question  which  will 
occupy  us  in  the  next  chapter,  and 
especially  as  conducing  to  the  more 
fiill  and  clear  understanding  of  the  law 
itself. 

Wo  have  seen  that  the  value  at  which 
a  country  purchases  a  foreign  com  mo* 
*  Supra,  l)ook  Ui.  ob.  ii.  {  4 
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dity,  docs'  not  oonform  to  "the  cost  of 
production  in  the  country  from  which 
the  commodity  comes.  Suppose  now  a 
change  in  that  cost  of  production  ;  an 
improvement,  for  example,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture.  Will  the  benefit  of 
the  improvement  be  fiilly  participated 
in  by  other  countries  ?  Will  the  com- 
modity be  sold  as  much  cheaper  to 
•  foreigners,  as  it  is  produced  cheaper  at 
heme  ?  This  question,  and  the  consi- 
derations which  must  be  entered  into 
in  order  to  resolve  it,  are  well  adapted 
to  try  the  worth  of  the  theory. 

Let  UB  first  suppose,  that  the  im- 

Eroveraent  is  of  a  nature  to  create  a  new 
ranch  of  export :  to  make  foreigners 
resort  to  the  country  for  a  commodity 
which  they  had  previously  produced  at 
home.  On  this  supposition,  the  foreign 
demand  for  the  productions  of  the 
country  is  increasea  ;  which  necessarily 
alters  the  international  values  to  its 
advantage,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
foreign  countries,  who,  therefore,  though 
they  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the 
new  product,  must  purchase  that  benefit 
by  paying  for  all  tne  other  productions 
of  tne  country  at  a  dearer  rate  than  be- 
fore. How  much  dearer,  will  depend 
on  the  degree  necessary  for  re-establish- 
ing, under  these  new  conditions,  the 
Equation  of  International  Demand. 
These  consequences  follow  in  a  very 
obvious  manner  from  the  law  of  inter- 
national values,  and  I  shall  not  occupy 
space  in  illustrating  them,  but  shall 
pass  to  the  more  frequent  case,  of  an 
improvement  which  does  not  create  a 
new  article  of  export,  but  lowers  the 
cost  of  production  of  something  which 
the  country  already  exported. 

It  being  advantageous,  in  discussions 
of  this  complicated  nature,  to  employ 
definite  numerical  amounts,  we  shall 
return  to  our  original  example.  Ten 
yards  of  cloth,  if  produced  in  Germany, 
would  require  the  same  amount  of 
labour  and  capital  as  twenty  yards  of 
linen  ;  but,  by  the  play  of  international 
demand,  they  can  be  obtained  from 
England  for  seventeen.  Suppose  now, 
that  by  a  mechanical  improvement 
made  m  Germany,  and  not  capable  of 
being  transferred  to  England,  the  same 
quantity  of  labour  aad  capital  which 


produced  twenty  yards  of  linen,  is 
enabled  to  produce  thirty.  Linen  falls 
one-third  in  value  in  the  German  mar- 
ket, as  compared  with  other  commodi- 
ties pi*oduced  in  Germany.  Will  it 
also  fall  one-third  as  compared  with 
English  cloth,  thus  giving  to  EnglanicL 
in  common  with  Germany,  the  frdl 
benefit  of  the  improvement  ?  Or  (ought 
we  not  rather  to  say),  since  the  cost 
to  England  of  obtaining  linen  was  not 
regulated  by  the  cost  to  Germany  of 
producing  it,  and  since  England, 
accordingly,  did  not  get  the  entire 
benefit  even  of  the  twenty  yards  which 
Germany  could  have  given  for  ten 
yards  of  cloth,  but  only  obtained  seven- 
teen— why  should  she  now  obtain  more, 
merely  because  this  theoretical  limit  is 
removed  ten  degrees  further  off? 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  outset,  the 
improvement  will  lower  the  value  of 
Unen  in  Germany^  in  relation  to  all 
other  commodities  m  the  German  mar* 
ket,  including,  among  the  rest,  even 
the  imported  commodity,  cloth.  If  10 
yards  of  cloth  preyiously  exchanged  fbir 
17  yards  of  linen,  they  will  now  ex* 
change  for  half  as  much  more,  or  25ir 
yards.  But  whether  they  will  continue 
to  do  so,  will  depend  on  the  eJOfect  which 
this  increased  cheapness  of  linen  pro- 
duces on  the  international  demand. 
The  demand  for  linen  in  England  could 
scarcelv  fail  to  be  increased.  But  it 
might  DO  increased  either  in  proportion 
to  the  cheapness,  or  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  cheapness,  or  in  a  less 
proportion. 

If  the  demand  was  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  cheapness} 
England  would  take  as  many  times  25^ 
yards  of  linen,  as  the  number  of  timeU 
17  yards  which  she  took  previously. 
She  would  expend  in  linen  exactly  as 
much  of  cloth,  or  of  the  equivalents  of 
cloth,  as  much  in  short  of  the  collective 
income  of  her  people,  as  she  did  before, 
Germany,  on  her  part,  would  probably 
require,  at  that  rate  of  interchange,  the 
same  quantity  of  cloth  as  before,  be> 
cause  it  would  in  reality  cost  her  ex 
actly  as  much  ;  25^  yards  of  linen  bdng 
now  of  the  same  value  in  her  market, 
as  17  yai-ds  were  before.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  10  yards  of  cloth  £ur  254  oi 
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other  country  tbe  same  advantageous 
terras  which  she  gives  to  Germany;  10 
yards  of  cloth  for  16,  or  even  less  than 
16,  of  linen.  Even  so,  the  opening  of  the 
third  country  makes  a  great  difference 
m  favour  of  England.  There  is  now  a 
double  market  for  English  exports, 
while  the  demand  of  England  for  linen 
is  only  what  it  was  before.  This 
necessarily  obtains  for  England  more 
advantageous  terras  of  interchange. 
The  two  countries,  requiring  much 
more  of  her  produce  than  was  required 
by  either  alone,  must,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it,  force  an  increased  demand  for 
their  exports,  by  offering  them  at  a 
lower  value. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  this  effect  in 
favour  of  England  from  the  opening  of 
another  market  for  her  exports,  will 
equally  be  produced  even  though  the 
country  from  which  the  demand  comes 
should  have  nothing  to  sell  which  Eng- 
land is  willing  to  take.  Suppose  that 
the  third  country,  though  requiring 
cioth  or  iron  from  England,  produces 
no  linen,  nor  any  other  article  which 
is  in  demand  there.  She  however  pro- 
duces expoi-table  articles,  or  she  would 
have  no  means  of  paying  for  imports : 
her  exports,  though  not  suitable  to  the 
English  consumer,  can  find  a  market 
somewhere.  As  we  are  only  supposing 
three  countries,  we  must  assume  her  to 
find  this  market  in  Germany,  and  to 
pay  for  what  she  imports  from  England 
by  orders  on  her  German  customers. 
Germany,  therefore,  besides  having  to 


pay  for  her  own  imports,  now  owes  a 
debt  to  England  on  account  of  the 
third  country,  and  the  means  for  both 
purposes  must  be  derived  from  her  ex- 
portable produce.  She  must  therefore 
tender  tnat  produce  to  England  on 
terms  sufiQciently  favourable  to  force  a 
demand  equivalent  to  this  double  debt. 
Everything  will  take  place  precisely  as 
if  the  third  country  had  bought  Ger- 
man produce  with  her  own  goods,  and 
offered  that  produce  to  England  in  ex- 
change for  hers.  There  is  an  increased 
demand  for  English  goods,  for  which 
German  goods  have  to  furnish  the  pay- 
ment ;  and  this  can  only  bo  done  by 
forcing  an  increased  demand  for  them 
vn  E/igland,  that  is,  by  lowering  their 


value.  Thus  an  increase  of  demand 
for  a  country's  exports  in  any  foreign 
country,  enables  her  to  obtain  more 
cheaply  even  those  imports  which  she 
procures  from  other  quarters.  And 
conversely,  an  increase  of  her  own  de- 
mand for  any  foreign  commodity  com- 
pels her,  cceteris  paribus,  to  pay  dearer 
for  all  foreign  commodities. 

The  law  which  we  have  now  illus- 
trated, may  be  appropriately  named, 
the  Equation  of  Interaational  Demand* 
It  may  be  concisely  stated  as  follows. 
The  produce  of  a  country  exchanges  for 
the  produce  of  other  countries,  at  such 
values  as  are  required  in  order  that  the 
whole  of  her  exports  may  exactly  pay 
for  the  whole  of  her  imports.  This  law 
of  International  Values  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  more  general  law  of 
Value,  which  we  called  the  Equation  of 
Supply  and  Demand.*  We  have  seen 
that  the  value  of  a  commodity  always 
so  adjusts  itself  as  to  bring  the  demand 
to  the  exact  level  of  the  suj^ly.  But 
all  trade,  either  between  nations  or 
individuals,  is  an  interchange  of  com- 
modities, in  which  the  things  that  they 
respectively  have  to  sell,  constitute 
also  their  means  of  purchase :  the  supply 
brought  by  the  one  constitutes  kis  de- 
mand for  what  is  brought  by  the  other. 
So  that  supply  and  demand  are  but 
another  expression  for  reciprocal  de- 
mand :  and  to  say  that  value  will  adjust 
itself  so  as  to  equalize  demand  with 
supply,  is  in  fact  to  say  that  it  will  ad- 
just itself  so  as  to  equalize  the  demand 
on  one  side  with  the  demand  on  the 
other. 

§  5.  To  trace  the  consequences  of 
this  law  of  International  Values  through 
their  wide  ramifications,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  can  be  here  devoted 
to  such  a  purpose.  But  there  is  ono 
of  its  applications  which  I  will  notice, 
as  being  in  itself  not  unimportant,  as 
bearing  on  the  question  which  will 
occupy  us  in  the  next  chapter,  and 
especially  as  conducing  to  the  moi-e 
fiill  and  clear  understanding  of  the  law 
itself. 

We  have  seen  that  the  value  at  which 
a  country  purchases  a  foreign  commo* 
*  Supx*a,l)ook  lit.  cb.  ii,  g  ii 
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dity,  docs' not  conform  to  "the  cost  of 
production  in  the  country  from  which 
the  commodity  comes.  Suppose  now  a 
change  in  that  cost  of  production ;  an 
improvement,  for  example,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture.  Will  the  benent  of 
the  improvement  be  fiilly  j)articipated 
in  by  other  countries  ?  Will  the  com- 
modity be  sold  as  much  cheaper  to 
•  foreigners,  as  it  is  produced  cheaper  at 
heme  ?  This  question,  and  the  consi- 
derations which  must  bo  entered  into 
in  order  to  resolve  it,  are  well  adapted 
to  try  the  worth  of  the  theory. 

Let  UB  first  suppose,  that  the  im- 
provement is  of  a  nature  to  create  a  new 
branch  of  export :  to  make  foreigners 
resort  to  the  country  for  a  commodity 
which  they  had  previously  produced  at 
Iiome.  On  this  supposition,  the  foreign 
demand  for  the  productions  of  the 
country  is  increasea  ;  which  necessarily 
alters  the  international  values  to  its 
advantage,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
foreign  countries,  who,  therefore,  though 
they  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the 
new  product,  must  purchase  that  benefit 
by  paying  for  all  the  other  productions 
of  tne  country  at  a  dearer  rate  than  be- 
fore. How  much  dearer,  will  depend 
on  the  degree  necessary  for  re-establish- 
ing, under  these  new  conditions,  the 
Equation  of  International  Demand. 
These  consequences  follow  in  a  very 
obvious  manner  from  the  law  of  inter- 
national values,  and  I  shall  not  occupy 
space  in  illustrating  them,  but  shall 
pass  to  the  more  frequent  case,  of  an 
improvement  which  does  not  create  a 
new  article  of  export,  but  lowers  the 
cost  of  production  of  something  which 
the  country  already  exported. 

It  being  advantageous,  in  discussions 
of  this  complicated  nature,  to  employ 
definite  numerical  amounts,  we  shali 
return  to  our  original  example.  Ten 
yai*ds  of  cloth,  if  produced  in  Germany, 
would  require  the  same  amount  of 
labour  and  capital  as  twenty  yards  of 
linen  ;  but,  by  the  play  of  international 
demand,  they  can  be  obtained  from 
England  for  seventeen.  Suppose  now, 
that  by  a  mechanical  improvement 
made  in  Germany,  and  not  capable  of 
being  transferred  to  England,  the  same 
quantity  of  labour  and  capital  which 


produced  twenty  yards  of  linen,  is 
enabled  to  produce  thirty.  Linen  falls 
one-third  in  value  in  the  German  mar- 
ket, as  compared  with  other  commodi- 
ties produced  in  Germany.  Will  it 
also  fall  one-third  as  compared  wi^U. 
English  cloth,  thus  giving  to  England^ 
in  comnion  with  Germany,  the  foil 
benefit  of  the  improvement  ?  Or  (ought 
we  not  rather  to  say),  since  the  cost 
to  England  of  obtaining  linen  was  not 
regulated  by  the  cost  to  Germany  of 
producing  it,  and  since  England, 
accordingly,  did  not  get  the  entire 
benefit  even  of  the  twenty  yards  which 
Germany  could  have  given  for  ten" 
yards  of  cloth,  but  only  obtained  seven-, 
teen — why  should  she  now  obtain  more, 
merely  because  this  theoretical  limit  is; 
removed  ten  degrees  further  off? 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  outset,  the 
improvement  will  lower  the  value  of 
linen  in  Germany^  in  relation  to  aU 
other  commodities  in  the  German  m^»< 
ket,  including,  among  the  rest,  even 
the  imported  commodity,  cloth.  If  10 
yards  of  cloth  preyiously  exchanged  for 
17  yards  of  linen,  they  will  now  eat* 
change  for  half  as  much  more,  or  251 
yards.  But  whether  they  will  contin,u» 
to  do  so,  will  depend  on  the  eiBFect  which 
this  increased  cheapness  of  linen  pro- 
duces on  the  international  demand. 
The  demand  for  linen  in  England  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  increased.  But  it 
might  be  increased  either  in  proportion 
to  the  cheapness,  or  in  a  greater  pr(>- 
portion  than  the  cheapness,  or  in  a  less 
proportion. 

If  the  demand  was  increase^  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  cheapness; 
England  would  take  as  many  times  25^ 
yards  of  linen,  as  the  numlier  of  times 
17  yards  which  she  took  previously. 
She  would  expend  in  linen  exactly  as 
much  of  cloth,  or  of  the  equivalents  of 
cloth,  as  much  in  short  of  the  collective 
income  of  her  people,  as  she  did  before, 
Germany,  oh  ner  part,  would  probably 
require,  at  that  rate  of  interchange,  the 
same  quantity  of  cloth  as  before,  be> 
cause  it  would  in  reality  cost  her  ex 
actly  as  much  ;  25^  yards  of  linen  being 
now  of  the  same  value  in  her  market^ 
as  17  yards  were  before.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  10  yards  of  cloth  far  ^d^i^^t 
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linen  is  the  rate  of  interchange  which 
under  these  new  conditions  would  re- 
•tore  the  eoaation  of  international  de- 
mand ;  and  England  would  obtain  linen 
one-third  cheaper  than  before,  being 
the  same  advantage  as  was  obtained  bj 
Cfermanj. 

It  might  happen,  however,  that  this 
^at  cheapening  of  linen  would  in- 
cfease  the  acniand  foi  H  in  England  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  tlie  increase  of 
cheapness;  and  that  ii  she  before 
wanted  1000  times  17  yards,  ehe  would 
now  require  more  than  1000  times  25  J 
yards  to  satisfy  her  demand.  If  so, 
the  equation  of  international  demand 
cannot  establish  itself  at  that  rate  of 
Jnterchahge ;  to  pay  for  the  linen  Eng- 
land must  ofEbr  cloth  on  more  advan- 
tageous tertaiB :  say,  for  example,  10 
yktds  fbii'21  of  linen ;  so  that  England 
lilrill  tool  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
fin'provement  in  the  production  of  linen, 
while  Germany,  in  addition  to  that 
benefit,  will  also  pay  less  for  cloth. 
Bnt  again,  it  is  possible  that  England 
might  not  desire  to  increase  her  con- 
Bomption  of  linen  in  even  so  great  a 
proportion  as  that  of  the  increased 
cheapness ;  she  might  not  desire  so 
great  a  quantity  as  1000  times  254 
vards :  and  in  that  case  Germany  must 
force  a  demand,  by  offering  more  than 
^54  yards  of  linen  for  10  of  cloth; 
linen  will  be  cheapened  in  England  in 
ft  still  greater  degree  than  in  Germany; 
While  Germany  will  obtain  cloth  on 
fidore  unfavourable  terms,  and  at  a 
higher  exchange  value  than  before. 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  particularize  the 
manner  in  which  these  results  might 
be  modified  by  introducing  into  the 
hypothesis  other  countries  and  other 
commodities.  There  is  a  further  cir- 
cumstance by  which  they  may  also  be 
modified.  In  the  case  supposed,  the 
consumei-s  of  Germany  have  had  a  part 
of  their  incomes  set  at  liberty  by  the 
increased  eheapness  of  linen,  which 
thfiv  may  indeed  expend  in  increasing 
their  consumption  of  that  article,  but 
which  they  may,  likewise,  expend  in 
other  articles,  and  among  others,  in 
doth  or  other  imported  commodities. 
Tlu8  would  be  an  additional  element  in 


the  international  demand,  and  would 
modify  more  or  less  the  tenns  of  inter- 
change. 

Of  the  three  possible  varieties  in  the 
influence  of  cheapness  on  demand, 
which  is  the  more  probable — that  the 
demand  would  be  increased  more  than 
the  cheapness,  as  much  as  the  cheap- 
ness, or  less  than  the  cheapness?  This 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  particular 
commodity,  and  on  the  tastes  of  pur- 
chasers. When  the  commodity  is  0110 
in  general  request,  and  the  fall  of  its. 
price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  a 
much  larger  class  of  incomes  than  be- 
fore, the  demand  is  often  increased  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  fall  of  price, 
and  a  larger  sum  of  money  is  on  the 
whole  expended  in  the  article.  Such 
was  the  case  with  coffee,  when  its  price 
was  lowered  by  successive  reductions 
of  taxation ;  and  such  would  probably 
be  the  case]  with  sugar,  wine,  and  a 
large  class  of  commodities  which, 
though  not  necessaries,  are  largely  con- 
sumed, and  in  which  many  consumers 
indulge  when  the  articles  are  cheap 
and  economize  when  they  are  dear. 
But  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
when  a  commodity  falls  in  price,  less 
money  is  spent  in  it  than  before :  a 
greater  quantity  is  consumed,  but  not 
so  great  a  value.  The  consumer  who 
saves  money  by  the  cheapness  of  the 
article,  will  be  ukely  to  expend  part  of 
the  saving  in  increasing  his  consump- 
tion of  other  things:  and  unless  the 
low  price  attracts  a  large  class  of  new 
purchasers  who  were  either  not  consu- 
mers of  the  article  at  all,  or  only  in 
small  quantity  and  occasionally,  a  less  \ 
aggregate  sum  will  be  expended  on  it. 
Speaking  generally,  thererore,  the  third 
of  our  tm'ee  cases  is  the  most  probable : 
and  an  improvement  in  an  exportable 
article  is  likely  to  be  as  beneficial  (if  not 
more  beneficial)  to  foreign  countries, 
as  to  the  country  where  the  article  ii 
produced. 

§  6.  Thus  far  had  the  theory  of  in- 
ternational values  been  carried  in  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  this  work. 
But  intelligent  criticisms  (chiefly  thosa 
of  my  friend  Mr.  William  Thorntonj 
and  subsequent  further  ipyestigatioii, 
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have  shewn  that  the  doctrine  stated  in 
the  preceding  pages,  though  correct  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  not  yet  the  complete 
theory  of  the  subject  matter. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  exports 
and  imports  between  the  two  countries 
(or,  if  we  suppose  more  than  two,  be- 
tween each  country  and  the  world) 
must  in  the  aggregate  pay  for  each 
other,  and  must  therefore  be  exchanged 
for  one  another  at  such  values  as  will 
be  compatible  with  the  equation  of  in- 
ternational demand.  That  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  furnish  the  complete  law 
of  the  phenomenon,  appears  Irom  the 
following  consideration :  that  several 
different  rates  of  international  value 
may  all  equally  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
this  law. 

The  supposition  was,  that  England 
could  produce  10  yards  of  cloth  with 
the  same  labour  as  15  of  linen,  and 
Germany  with  the  same  labour  as  20 
of  linen  ;  that  a  trade  was  opened  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  that  England 
thenceforth  confined  her  production  to 
cloth,  and  Germany  to  linen ;  and,  that 
if  10  yards  of  cloth  should  thenceforth 
exchange  for  17  of  linen,  England  and 
Germany  would  exactly  supply  each 
other's  demand :  that,  for  instance,  if 
England  wanted  at  that  price  17,000 
yards  of  linen,  Germany  would  want 
exactly  the  10,000  yards  of  cloth, 
which,  at  that  price,  England  would 
be  required  to  give  for  the  linen. 
Under  these  suppositions  it  appeared, 
that  10  cloth  for  17  linen,  would  be,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  international  values. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
other  rate,  such  as  10  cloth  for  18  linen, 
might  also  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
equation  of  international  demand.  Sup- 
pose that  at  this  last  rate,  England 
would  want  more  linen  than  at  the 
rate  of  10  for  17,  but  not  in  the  ratio  of 
the  cheapness ;  that  she  would  not  want 
the  18,000  which  she  could  now  buy 
with  10,000  yards  of  cloth,  but  would 
bo  content  with  17,500,  for  which  she 
would  pay  (at  the  new  rate  of  10  for 
18)  9722  yards  of  cloth.  Germany, 
again,  having  to  pay  dearer  for  cloth 
than  when  it  could  be  bought  at  10 
for  17,  would  probably  reduce  her  con- 
sumption to  an  amount  l)elow  10,000 


yards,  perhaps  to  the  veiy  same  num- 
ber, 9722.  Under  these  conditions  tho 
Equation  of  International  Demand 
would  still  exist.  Thus,  the  rate  of 
10  for  17,  and  that  of  10  for  18,  would 
equally  satisfy  the  Equation  of  De- 
mand :  and  many  other  rates  of  inter- 
change might  satisfy  it  in  like  manner. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  conditions 
might  be  equally  satisfied  by  every  nu- 
merical rate  which  could  be  supposed. 
There  is  still,  therefore,  a  portion  of 
indeterminateness  in  the  rate  at  which 
the  international  values  would  adjust 
themselves,  showing  that  the  whole 
of  the  influencing  circumstances  can- 
not yet  have  been  taken  into  the 
account. 

§  7.  It  will  be  found  that  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration not  only,  as  we  have  already 
done,  the  quantities  demanded  in  each 
country,  of  the  imported  commodities ; 
but  also  the  extent  of  the  means  of 
supplying  that  demand,  which  are  set 
at  liberty  in  each  country  by  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  its  industry. 

To  illustrate  this  point  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  choose  more  convenient 
numbers  than  those  which  we  have 
hitherto  employed.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  in  England  100  yards  of  cloth, 
previously  to  the  trade,  exchanged  for 
100  of  linen,  but  that  in  Germany  100 
of  cloth  exchanged  for  200  of  linen. 
When  the  trade  was  opened,  England 
would  supply  cloth  to  Germany,  Ger- 
many linen  to  England,  at  an  exchange 
value  which  would  depend  partly  on 
the  element  already  discussed,  viz.  tlia 
comparative  degree  in  which,  in  the 
two  countries,  increased  cheapness 
operates  in  increasing  the  demand ; 
and  partly  on  some  other  element  not 
yet  taken  into  account.  In  order  to 
isolate  this  unknown  element,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  some  definite  and 
invariable  supposition  in  regard  to  tho 
known  element.  Let  us  therefore  as- 
sume, that  the  influence  of  cheapness 
on  demand  conforms  to  some  simple 
law,  common  to  both  countries  and 
to  both  commodities.  As  the  simplest 
and  most  convenient,  let  us  sui^i^oa.^ 
that  ill  Wh  <iQ\WX\.TO^  vs^  ^^^'vs^  Nsv- 
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crease  of  cheapness  produces  an  ex- 
actly proportional  increase  of  consump- 
tion :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  value 
expended  in  the  commodity,  the  cost 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  ohtaining  it, 
is  always  the  same,  whether  that  cost 
affords  a  greater  or  a  smaller  quantity 
df  the  commodity. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  England, 
previously  to  the  trade,  required  a 
million  of  yards  of  linen,  which  were 
worth,  at  the  English  cost  of  produc- 
tion, a  million  yards  of  cloth.  By 
turning  all  the  lahour  and  capital  with 
which  that  linen  was  produced,  to  the 
production  of  cloth,  she  would  produce 
for  exportation  a  million  yards  of 
cloth.  Suppose  that  this  is  the  ex- 
act quantity  which  Germany  is  accus- 
tomed to  consume.  England  can  dis- 
pose of  all  this  cloth  in  Geimany  at 
the  German  price ;  she  must  consent 
indeed  to  take  a  little  less  until  she  has 
driven  the  German  producer  from  the 
market,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  effected, 
she  can  sell  her  million  of  cloth  for  two 
millions  of  linen ;  being  the  quantity 
that  the  Geiman  clothiers  are  enabled 
to  make,  by  transferring  their  whole 
labour  and  capital  from  cloth  to  linen. 
Thus  England  would  gain  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  trade,  and  Germany 
nothing.  This  would  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  equation  of  interna- 
tional demand:  since  England  (ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph)  now  requires  two 
millions  of  linen  (being  able  to  get 
them  at  the  same  cost  at  which  she 
previously  obtained  only  one),  while 
the  prices  in  Germany  not  being 
altered,  Germany  requires  as  before 
exactly  a  million  of  cloth,  and  can  ob- 
tain it  by  employing  the  labour  and 
capital  set  at  liberty  from  the  pro- 
duction of  cloth,  in  producing  the 
tw^o  millions  of  linen  required  by 
England. 

Thus  far,  we  have  aupposed  that  the 
additional  cloth  which  England  could 
make,  by  transferring  to  cloth  the 
whole  of  the  capital  previously  em- 
ployed in  making  linen,  was  exactly 
sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many's existing  demand.  But  suppose 
nevt  that  H   ig  aiore  than  sufficient. 


':  Suppose  that    while    England    could 
make   with  her    liberated    capital    a 
million  yards  of  cloth  for  exportation, 
the  cloth  which  Germany  had  hereto- 
fore required  was  800,000  yards  only, 
equivalent  at  the  German  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  1,600,000  yards  of   linen. 
England  therefore   could  not   dispose 
of  a  whole  million  of  cloth  in  Germany 
at  the  German  prices.    Yet  she  wants, 
whether  cheap  or  dear  (by  our  suppo- 
sition), as  much  linen  as  can  be  bought 
for  A  million  of  cloth  :  and  since  this 
can  only  be  obtained  from  Germany,  or 
by    the    more    expensive    process  of 
production  at  home,  the  holders  of  the 
million  of  cloth  will  be  forced  by  each 
other's  competition  to  offer  it  to  Ger- 
many   on   any    terms  (short    of    tho 
English  cost  of  production)  which  will 
induce  Germany  to  take   the  whole. 
What  terms  these  would  be,  the  sup- 
position we    have  made    enables   us 
exactly  to  define.     Tlie  800,000  yards 
of  cloth  which  Germany    consumed, 
cost  her  the  equivalent  of  1,600,000 
linen,  and  that  invariable  cost  is  what 
she  is  willing  to    expend    in    cloth, 
whether  the  quantity  it   obtains    for 
her  be  more  or  less.    England,  there- 
fore, to  induce  Germany  to  take  a  mil- 
lion of  cloth,  must  offer  it  for  1,600,000 
of   linen.      The  international  values 
will  thus  be  100  cloth  for  160  linen, 
intermediate  between  the  ratio  of  the 
costs  of  production  in  England  and 
that  of   the  costs  of   production   in 
Germany  :  and  the  two  countries  will 
divide  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  England 
gaining    in     the    aggrt^gate    600,000 
yards  of  linen,    and  Germany   being 
richer  by  200,000  additional  yards  of 
cloth. 

Let  us  now  stretch  the  last  supposi- 
tion still  farther,  and  suppose  that  the 
cloth  previously  consumed  by  Germany 
was  not  only  less  than  the  million 
yards  which  England  is  enabled  t« 
furnish  by  discontinuing  her  production 
of  linen,  but  less  in  the  full  proportion 
of  England's  advantage  in  the  produc- 
tion, that  is,  that  Gennany  only  re- 
quired half  a  million.  In  this  case, 
by  ceasing  altogether  to  ]produce  cloth, 
Germany  can  add  a  million,  but  a 
million  only,  to  her  production  of  linoQi 
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and  this  million  being  the  equivalent 
of  wliat  the  half  million  previously 
cost  her,  is  all  that  she  can  bo  induced 
by  any  degree  of  cheapness  to  expend 
in  cloth.  England  will  be  forced  by 
her  own  competition  to  give  a  whole 
million  of  cloth  for  this  million  of  linen, 
just  as  she  was  forced  in  the  preceding 
case  to  give  it  for  1,600,000.  But 
England  could  have  produced  at  the 
same  cost  a  million  yards  of  linen  for 
herself.  England  therefore  derives,  in 
this  case,  no  advantage  from  the  inter- 
national trade.  Germany  gains  the 
whole ;  obtaining  a  million  of  cloth 
instead  of  half  a  million,  at  what  the 
half  million  previously  cost  her.  Ger- 
many, in  short,  is,  in  this  third  case, 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  Eng- 
land was  in  the  first  case ;  which  may 
easily  be  verified  by  reversing  the 
figures. 

As  the  general  result  of  the  three 
cases,  it  maybe  laid  down  as  a  theorem, 
that  under  the  supposition  we  have 
made  of  a  demand  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cheapness,  the  law  of 
international  value  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  whole  of  the  cloth  which  Eng- 
land can  make  with  the  capital  pre- 
viously devoted  to  linen,  will  exchange 
for  the  whole  of  the  linen  which  Ger- 
many can  make  with  the  capital  pre- 
viously devoted  to  cloth. 

Or,  still  more  generally, 

The  whole  of  the  commodities  which 
the  two  countries  can  respectively  make 
for  esyortation,  with  the  labour  and 
capital  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
importation,  will  exchange  against  one 
an  other. 

This  law,  and  the  three  different 
possibilities  arising  firom  it  in  respect 
to  the  division  of  the  advantage,  may 
be  conveniently  generalized  by  means 
of  algebraical  symbols,  as  follows  :— 

Let  the  quantity  of  cloth  which 
England  can  make  with  the  labour  and 
capital  withdrawn  from  the  production 
of  linen,  be  =  n. 

Let  the  cloth  previously  required 
by  Germany  (at  the  German  cost  of 
production)  be  =  tti. 

Then  n  of  cloth  will  always  ex- 
cbangt)  for  exactly  *lm  of  linen. 


Consequently  if  n  =»  m,  the  whole 
advantage  will  be  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land. 

If  n  =  2m,  the  whole  advantage  will 
be  on  the  side  of  Germany. 

If  n  be  greater  than  w,  but  less  than 
2m,  the  two  countiios  will  share  the 
advantage;  England  getting  2m  of 
linen  where  she  before  got  only  n; 
Germany  getting  n  of  cloth  where  she 
before  got  only  m. 

It  is  almost  superfiuons  to  observe 
that  the  figure  2  stands  where  it  does, 
only  because  it  is  the  figure  which  ex- 
presses the  advantage  of  Germany  over 
England  in  linen  as  estimated  in  cloth, 
and  (what  is  the  same  thing)  of  Eng- 
land over  Germany  in  cloth  as  esti- 
mated in  linen.  If  we  had  supposed 
that  in  Germany,  before  the  trade,  100 
of  cloth  exchanged  for  1000  instead  of 
200  of  linen,  then  n  (after  the  trade 
commenced)  would  have  exchanged  for 
lOwi  instead  of  2m.  If  instead  of  1000 
or  200  we  had  supposed  only  150,  n 

would  have  exchanged   for  only  — wi. 

If  (in  fine)  the  cost  value  of  cloth  (as 
estimated  in  linen)  in  Germany,  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  value  similarly  estimated 
in  England,  in  the  ratio  of  p  to  gr,  then 
will  71,  after  the  opening  of  the  trade, 

exchange  for-2.m.* 

§  8.  We  have  now  arrived  at  what 
seems  a  law  of  International  Values,  of 
great  simplicity  and  generality.  But 
we  have  done  so  by  setting  out  from  » 

*  It  may  be  asked,  why  we  have  supposed 
the  number  n  to  have  as  its  extreme  limits, 

mand  2m  (or-Hm)?  why  may  not  n  be  less 

than  f»,  or  greater  than  2m  ;  and  if  so,  whal 
will  be  the  result? 

This  we  shall  now  examine,  and  when  we 
do  so  it  will  appear  that  n  is  alnrays,  practi- 
cally speaking,  confined  within  these  limits. 

Suppose  for  example  that  n  is  less  than  m  ; 
or,  reverting  to  our  former  figures,  that  the 
million  yards  of  cloth,  which  England  can 
make,  will  not  satisfy  the  whole  of  U  ermany*s 
pre-existing  demand;  that  demand  being  (let 
us  suppose)  for  1,200,000  yards.  It  would 
then,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  England 
would  supply  Germany  with  cloth  up  to  the 
extent  of  a  million ;  that  Germany  would 
continue  to  supply  \\«ti&«\t  -'wS.XXv  NXv^  ie«tMkiecti> 
\  Ing  200,000  \)7  Vvom^  \i\Q<\>3kRM\w\\  >Jc  xN.  >^^^%^ 
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purely  arbitrary  hypothesis  respecting 
the  relation  between  demand  and 
cheapness.  We  have  assumed  their 
relation  to  be  fixed,  thongh  it  is  essen- 
tially variable.  We  have  supposed 
that  every  increase  of  cheapness  pro- 
duces an  exactly  proportional  extension 
of  demand  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
same  invariable  value  is  laid  out  in  a 
commodity  whether  it  be  cheap  or  dear ; 
and  the  law  which  we  have  investi- 
gated holds  good  only  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, or  some  other  practically  equi- 
valent to  it.  I^et  us  now,  therefore, 
combine  the  two  variable  elements  of 
the  question,  the  variations  of  each 
of  which  we  have  considered  sepa- 
rately. Let  us  suppose  the  relation 
between  demand  and  cheapness  to 
vary,  and  to   become  such   as  would 

Stevcnt  the  rule  of  interchange  laid 
own  in  the  last  theorem  from  satis- 
fying the  conditions  of  the  Equation 
of  International  Demand.  Let  it  be 
supposed,  for  instance,  that  the  demand 

portion  of  the  supply  would  regulate  the  price 
of  the  whole ;  that  England  therefore  ^ould 
be  able  permanently  to  sell  her  million  of 
doth  at  the  German  cost  of  production  (viz. 
for  two  millions  of  linen)  and  would  gain  the 
wiiole  advantage  of  the  trade,  Germany  being 
no  better  off  than  before. 

That  such,  however,  would  not  be  the 
practical  result,  will  soon  be  evident.  The 
residuary  demand  of  Germany  for  200,000 
vards  of  cloth  furnishes  a  resource  to  Eng- 
land for  purposes  of  foreign  trade  of  which  it 
is  still  her  interest  to  avail  lierself;  and 
though  she  has  no  more  labour  and  capital 
which  she  can  withdraw  from  linen  for  the 
production  of  this  extra  quantity  of  cloth, 
there  must  be  some  other  commodities  in 
which  Germany  has  a  relative  advantage 
over  her  (though  perhaps  not  so  great  as  in 
linen) :  these  she  will  now  import,  instead  of 
producing,  and  the  labour  and  capital  for- 
merly employed  in  producing  them  will  be 
transferred  to  cloth,  until  the  required 
amount  is  made  up.  If  this  transfer  just 
makes  up  the  200,000  and  no  more,  this  aug- 
mented  «  will  now  be  equal  to  m ;  England 
will  sell  the  whole  1,200,000  at  the  German 
values ;  and  will  still  gain  the  \>hole  advan- 
tage of  the  trade.  But  if  the  transfer  makes 
up  more  than  the  200,C00,  England  will  have 
more  cloth  than  1,200,000  yards  to  offer; «  will 
become  greater  than  «t,  and  England  must 
part  with  enough  of  the  advantage  to  induce 
Germany  to  take  the  surplus.  Thus,  the  case 
which  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  beyond  the 
limits,  is  transformed  practically  into  a  case 
either  coinciding  with  one  of  the  limits,  or 
between  them.  And  so  with  every  other 
W'ltich  cun  iHJ  suppps^d. 


of  England  for  linen  is  exactly  propor- 
tional to  the  cheapness,  but  that  of 
Germany  for  cloth,  not  proportional. 
To  revert  to  the  second  of  our  three 
cases,  the  case  in  which  England  by 
discontinuing  the  production  of  linen 
could  produce  for  exportation  a  million 
^ards  of  cloth,  and  Gennany  by  ceas- 
ing to  produce  cloth  could  produce  an 
additional  1,600,000  yards  of  linen. 
If  the  one  of  these  quantities  exactly 
exchanged  for  the  other,  the  demand 
of  England  w^ould  on  our  present  sup- 
position be  exactly  satisfied,  for  she 
requires  all  the  linen  which  can  be  got 
for  a  million  yardp  of  cloth :  but  Ger- 
many perhaps,  though  she  required 
800,000  cloth  at  a  cost  equivalent  to 
1,600,000  linen,  yet  when  she  can  get 
a  million  of  cloth  at  the  same  cost,  may 
not  require  the  whole  million  ;  or  may 
require  more  than  a  million.  First, 
let  her  not  require  so  much ;  but  only 
as  much  as  she  can  now  buy  for 
1,600,000  linen.  England  will  still 
offer  a  million  for  these  1,600,000; 
but  even  this  may  not  induce  Germany 
to  take  BO  much  as  a  million  ;  and  if 
England  continues  to  expend  exactly 
the  same  aggregate  cost  on  linen 
whatever  be  the  price,  she  will  have  to 
submit  to  take  for  her  million  of  cloth 
any  quantity  of  linen  (not  less  than  a 
million)  which  may  be  requisite  to  in- 
duce Germany  to  take  a  million  of 
cloth.  Suppose  this  to  be  1,400,000 
yards.  England  has  now  reaped  from 
the  trade  a  gain  not  of  600,000  but 
only  of  400,000  yards  ;  while  Germany, 
besides  having  obtained  an  extra 
200,000  yards  of  cloth,  has  obtained  it 
with  only  seven  eighths  of  the  labour 
and  capital  which  she  previously  ex- 
pended in  supplying  herself  with  cloth, 
and  may  expend  the  remainder  in  in- 
creasing her  own  consumption  of  linen, 
or  of  any  other  commodity. 

Suppose  on  the  contrary  that  Ger- 
many, at  the  rate  of  a  million  cloth 
for  1,600,000  linen,  requires  more  than 
a  million  yards  of  cloth.  England 
having^  only  a  million  which  she  can 
give  without  trenching  upon  the  quan^ 
tity  she  previously  reserved  for  herself. 
Gennany  must  bid  for  the  extra  clotH 
at  a  higher  rfite  th»n  IGO  for  JOQ, 
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tihtn  she  fddcihes  a  rate  (say  170  for 
100)  which  will  either  bring  down  her 
own  demand  for  cloth  to  the  limit  of  a 
million,  or  else  tempt  England  to  part 
with  some  of  the  cloth  she  previously 
consumed  at  home. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  pro- 
portionality of  demand  to  cheapness, 
instead  of  holding  good  in  one  country 
but  not  in  the  other,  does  not  hold 
good  in  either  country,  and  that  the 
deviation  is  of  the  same  kind  in  both; 
that,  for  instance,  neither  of  the  two 
increases  its  demand  in  a  degree  equi- 
valent to  the  increase  of  cheapness. 
On  this  supposition,  at  the  rate  of  one 
million  cloth  for  1,600,000  linen,  Eng- 
Jand  will  not  want  so  much  as  1,600,000 
linen,  nor  Germany  so  much  as  a 
million  cloth :  and  if  they  fall  short  of 
that  amount  in  exactly  the  same 
degree ;  if  England  only  wants  linen 
to  the  amount  of  nine-tenths  of 
1,600,000  (1,440,000),  and  Germany 
only  nine  hundred  thousand  of  cloth, 
the  interchange  will  continue  to  take 
place  at  the  same  rote.  And  bo  if 
England  wants  a  tenth  more  than 
1,600,000,  and  Germany  a  tenth  more 
than  a  million.  This  coincidence 
(which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  supposes 
demand  to  extend  cheapness  in  a  cor- 
responding, but  not  in  an  equal  de- 
gree*) evidently  could  not  exist  unless 
by  mere  accident :  and  in  any  other 
case,  the  equation  of  international  de- 
mand would  require  a  different  adjust- 
ment of  international  values. 

The  only  general  law,  then,  which 
can  be  laid  down,  is  this.  The  values 
at  which  a  country  exchanges  its  pro- 
d:.ce  with  foreign  countries  depend  on 
two  things :  first,  on  the  amount  and 
extensibility  of  their  demand  for  its 
commodities,  compared  with  its  de- 
mand for  theirs ;  and  secondly,  on  the 
capital  which  it  has  to  spare,  from  the 
production    of  domestic   commodities 

•  The  increase  of  demand  from  800,000  to 
jIOO.OOO,  and  that  from  a  million  to  1,440,000, 
are  neither  equal  in  themselves,  nor  bear  an 
equal  proportion  to  the  increase  of  cheapness. 
Germany's  demand  for  cloth  has  increased 
one-eighth,  while  the  cheapness  is  increased 
one-fourth.  England's  demand  for  linen  is 
increased  4A  per  cent,  while  the  cheapness  if 
iBciMsed  60  per  c«nt. 


for  its  own  consumption.  The  more 
the  foreign  demand  for  its  commodities 
exceeds  its  demand  for  foreign  commo 
dities,  and  the  less  capital  it  can  spare 
to  produce  for  foreign  markets,  com- 
pared with  what  foreigners  spare  to 
produce  for  its  markets,  the  more  fa- 
vourable to  it  will  be  the  terms  of 
interchange:  that  is,  the  more  it 
will  obtain  of  foreign  commodities 
in  return  for  a  given  quantity  of  its  • 
own. 

But  these  two  influencing  circum- 
stances are  in  reality  reducible  to  one : 
for  the  capital  which  a  country  has  to 
spare  from  the  production  of  domestic 
commodities  for  its  own  use,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  own  demand  for  foreign 
commodities:  whatever  proportion  of 
its  collective  income  it  expends  in  pur- 
chases from  abroad,  that  same  propor- 
tion of  its  capital  is  left  without  a  home 
market  for  its  productions.  The  new 
element,  therefore,  which  for  the  sake 
of  scientific  correctness  we  have  intro- 
duced into  the  theory  of  international 
values,  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
very  material  difference  in  the  practical 
result.  It  still  appears,  that  the  coun- 
tries which  carry  on  their  foreign  trade 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  are 
those  whose  commodities  are  most  in 
demand  by  foreign  countries,  and  which 
have  themselves  the  least  demand  for 
foreign  conmiodities.  From  which, 
among  other  consequences,  it  follows, 
that  the  richest  countries,  cceteris  pari- 
bii8,  gain  the  least  by  a  given  amount 
of  foreign  commerce :  since,  having  a 
greater  demand  for  commodities  gene- 
rally, they  are  likely  to  have  a  greater 
demand  for  foreign  commodities,  and 
thus  modify  the  terms  of  interchanga 
to  their  own  disadvantage.  Their  ag- 
gregate gains  by  foreign  trade,  doubt- 
less, are  generally  greater  than  those 
of  poorer  countnes,  since  they  carry 
on  a  greater  amount  of  such  trade,  and 
gain  the  benefit  of  cheapnosB  on  ii 
larger  consumption :  but  their  gnin  i» 
less  on  each  individual  arliulu  oou« 
sumed. 

§  9.  Wo  now  pass  to  nndhof  eMO 
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try  obtaini  commodities  clicaper  by 
foreign  trade ;  in  the  sense  of  Value, 
and  in  the  sense  of  Cost.  It  gets  them 
cheaper  in  the  first  sense,  by  their 
falling  in  value  relatively  to  other 
things:  the  same  quantity  of  them 
exchanging,  in  the  country,  for  a 
smaller  quantity  than  before  of  the 
other  produce  of  the  country.  To  re- 
vert to  our  original  figures ;  in  England, 
all  consumers  of  linen  obtained,  after 
the  trade  was  opened,  17  or  some 
greater  number  of  yards  for  the  same 
quantity  of  all  other  things  for  which 
they  before  obtained  only  15.  The 
degree  of  cheapness,  in  this  sense  of 
the  term,  depends  on  the  laws  of  Inter- 
national Demand,  so  copiously  illus- 
trated in  the  preceding  sections.  But 
in  the  other  sense,  that  of  Cost,  a 
country  gets  a  commodity  cheaper, 
when  it  obtains  a  greater  quantity  of 
tho  commodity  with  the  same  expen- 
diture of  labour  and  capital.  In  this 
sense  of  the  term,  cheapness  in  a  great 
measure  depends  upon  a  cause  of  a 
different  nature :  a  countiy  gets  its  im- 
ports cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  gene- 
ral productiveness  of  its  domestic  in- 
dustry ;  to  the  general  efficiency  of  its 
labour.  The  labour  of  one  country 
may  be,  as  a  whole,  much  more  effi- 
cient than  that  of  another :  all  or  most 
of  the  commodities  capable  of  being 
produced  in  both,  may  be  produced  in 
one  at  less  absolute  cost  than  in  the 
other;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  will 
not  necessarily  prevent  the  two  coun- 
tries from  exchanging  commodities. 
Tho  things  which  the  more  favoured 
country  will  import  from  others,  are 
of  course  those  iur. which  it  is  least 
superior;  but  by  importing  them  it 
acquires,  even  in  those  commodities, 
the  same  advantage  which  it  possesses 
in  the  articles  it  gives  in  exchange  for 
them.  Thus  the  countries  which  ob- 
tain their  own  productions  at  least 
cost,  also  get  their  imports  at  least 
cost. 

This  will  be  made  still  more  obvious 
if  we  suppose  two  competing  countries. 
England  sends  cloth  to  Germany,  and 
gives  10  vards  of  it  for  17  yards  of 
nnen,  or  lor  something  else  which  in 
Germany  is  the  equivalent  of  those 


1 7  yards.    Another  country,  as  for  ex- 
ample France,  does  the  same.  The  one 
givmg  10  yards  of  cloth  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  German  commodities,  so 
must  the  other :  if,  therefore,  in  Eng- 
land, these  10  yards  are  produced  by 
onl^  half  as  much  labour  as  that  by 
which  they  are  produced  in  France, 
the  linen  or  other  commodities  of  Ger- 
many will  cost  to  England  only  half 
the  amount  of  labour  which  they  will 
cost  to  France.     England  would  thus 
obtain  her  imports  at  less  cast  than 
France,  in  the  ratio  of  the  gieater  effi- 
ciency of  her  labour  in  the  production 
of  cloth:   which  might  be  taken,  in 
the  case  supposed,  as  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  her  labour 
generally;    since  France,   as  well  as 
England,   by  selecting   cloth    as  her 
article  of  export,  would  have  shown 
that  with  her  also  it  was  the  commo- 
dity in  which  labour  was  relatively  the 
most  efficient.    It  follows,   therefore, 
that  every  country  gets  its  imports  at 
less  cost,  in  proportion  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  its  labour. 

This  proposition  was  first  clearly 
seen  and  expounded  by  Mr.  Senior,* 
but  only  as  applicable  to  the  importa- 
tion of  the  precious  metals.  I  think  it 
important  to  point  out  that  the  proposi- 
tion holds  equally  true  of  all  other  im- 
ported commodities ;  and  further,  that 
it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  truth.  For, 
in  the  case  supposed,  the  cost  to  Eng- 
land of  the  linen  which  she  pays  for 
with  ten  yards  of  cloth,  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  the  cost  to  herself  of  ten 
vards  of  cloth,  but  jiartly  also  upon 
how  many  yards  of  hnen  she  obtains 
in  exchange  for  them.  What  her  im- 
ports cost  to  her  is  a  function  of  two 
variables;  the  quantity  of  her  own 
commodities  which  she  gives  for  them, 
and  the  cost  of  those  commodities.  Of 
these,  the  last  alone  depends  on  the 
efficiency  of  her  labour:  the  first  de- 
pends on  the  law  of  international 
values;  that  is,  on  the  intensity  and 
extensibility  of  the  foreign  demand  for 
her  commodities,  compared  with  her 
demand  for  foreign  commodities. 

In  the  case  just  now  supposed,  of 

*  Three  Lectures  on  the  Cost  of  Obtidiilng 
Money. 
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a  competition  between  England  and 
France,  the  state  of  international 
values  affected  both  competitors  alike, 
•since  they  were  supposed  to  trade  with 
the  same  country,  and  to  export  and 
import  the  same  commodities.  The 
difference,  therelbre,  in  what  their  im- 
ports cost  them,  depended  solely  on 
the  other  cause,  the  unequal  efficiency 
of  their  labour.  They  gave  the  same 
quantities;  the  difference  could  onl^ 
be  in  the  cost  of  production.  But  if 
England  traded  to  Germany  with  cloth, 
and  France  with  iron,  the  comparative 
demand  in  Germany  for  those  two  com- 
modities would  bear  a  share  in  deter- 


mining the  comparative  cost,  in  labour 
and  capital,  with  which  England  an4 
France  would  obtain  German  product* 
If  iron  were  more  in  demand  iu  Gei 
many  than  cloth,  France  would  recovoi^ 
through  that  channel,  part  of  her  di» 
advantage;  if  less,  her  disadvantage 
would  be  increased.  The  efficiency, 
therefore,  of  a  country's  labour,  is  not 
the  only  thinff  which  determines  even 
the  cost  at  which  that  country  obtains 
imported  commodities — while  it  has  no 
share  whatever  in  determining  either 
their  exchange  value,  or,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  ihair  price. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 


07  MONEY,   CONSIDERED  AS  AN  IMPOBTED  OOMUODlTr. 


§  1.  The  degree  of  progress  which 
we  have  now  made  in  the  theory  of 
Foreign  Trade,  puts  it  in  our  power  to 
supply  what  was  previously  deficient 
in  our  view  of  the  theory  of  Mone^ ; 
and  this,  when  completed,  will  in  its 
turn  enable  us  to  conclude  the  subject 
of  Foreign  Trade. 

Money,  or  the  material  of  which  it 
is  composed,  is,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  most  other  countries,  a  foreign  com- 
modity. Its  value  and  distnbution 
most  therefore  be  regulated,  not  by 
the  law  of  viliie  which  obtains  in  ad- 
jacent places,  but  by  that  which  is  ap- 
Elicable  to  imported  commodities — the 
kw  of  International  Values. 
In  the  discussion  into  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter,  I  shall  use  the 
terras  Money  and  the  Precious  Metals 
indiscriminately.  This  may  be  done 
without  leading  to  any  error ;  it  having 
been  shown  that  the  value  of  money, 
when  it  consists  of  the  precious  metals, 
or  of  a  paper  currency  convertible  into 
them  on  demand,  is  entirely  governed 
by  the  value  of  the  metals  themselves : 
from  which  it  never  permanently  differs, 
except  by  the  expense  of  coinage  when 
this  18  paid  by  the  individual  and  not  by 
the  state. 


Money  is  brought  into  a  country  in 
two  di&rent  ways.  It  is  imported 
(chiefly  in  the  form  of  bullion)  like  any 
other  merchandize,  as  being  an  advan- 
tageous article  of  commerce.  It  is  also 
imported  in  its  other  character  of  a 
medium  of  exchange,  to  pay  some  debt 
due  to  the  country,  either  for  goods  ex- 
ported or  on  any  other  account.  There 
are  other  ways  in  which  it  may  be  in- 
troduced casually;  these  are  the  two 
in  which  it  is  received  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  and  which  deter- 
mine  its  value.  The  existence  of  these 
two  distinct  modes  in  which  money 
flows  into  a  country,  while  other  com- 
modities are  habituaJIy  introduced  only 
in  the  first  of  these  modes,  occasions 
somewhat  more  of  complexity  and  ob- 
scurity than  exists  iu  the  case  of  other 
commodities,  and  for  this  reason  only 
is  any  special  and  minute  exposition 
necessary. 

§  2.  In  so  far  as  the  precious  metals 
are  imported  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
commerce,  their  value  must  depend  on 
the  same  causes,  and  conform  to  the 
same  laws,  as  the  value  of  an^  other 
foreign  production.  It  is  in  this  mode 
chiefly  tnat  gold  and  silver  (^iffwlhg^ 
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belves  from  tlie  mining  countries  into 
all  other  parts  of  the  commercial  world. 
They  are  the  staple  commodities  of 
those  countries,  or  at  least  are  among 
their  great  articles  of  regular  export ; 
and  are  shipped  on  speculation,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  exportable  com- 
modities. The  quantity,  therefore, 
which  a  country  (say  England)  will 
give  of  its  own  produce,  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  bullion,  will  depend,  if  we 
suppose  only  two  countries  and  two 
commodities,  upon  the  demand  in  Eng- 
land for  bullion,  compared  with  the 
demand  in  the  mining  country  (which 
we  will  call  Brazil)  for  what  England 
has  to  give.  They  must  exchange  in 
such  proportions  as  will  leave  no  un- 
satisfied demand  on  either  side,  to  alter 
values  by  its  competition.  The  bullion 
required  by  England  must  exactly  pay 
for  the  cottons  or  other  English  com- 
modities required  by  Brazil.  If,  how- 
ever, we  substitute  for  this  simplicity 
the  degree  of  complication  which  really 
exists,  the  equation  of  international 
demand  must  be  established  not  be- 
tween the  bullion  wanted  in  England 
and  the  cottons  or  broadcloth  wanted 
in  Brazil,  but  between  the  whole  of  the 
imports  of  England  and  the  whole  of 
her  exports.  The  demand  in  foreign 
countries  for  English  products,  must 
be  brought  into  equilibrium  with  the 
demand  in  England  for  the  products 
of  foreign  countries ;  and  all  foreign 
commodities,  bullion  among  the  rest, 
must  be  exchanged  against  English 
products  in  such  proportions,  as  will, 
by  the  effect  they  produce  on  the  de- 
mand, establish  this  equilibrium. 

There  is  nothing  m  the  peculiar 
nature  or  uses  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  should  make  them  an  exception 
to  the  general  principles  of  demand. 
So  far  as  they  are  wanted  for  purposes 
of  luxury  or  the  arts,  the  demand  in- 
creases with  the  cheapness,  in  the 
same  irregular  way  as  the  demand  for 
any  other  commodity.  So  far  as  they 
are  required  for  money,  the  demand 
increases  with  the  cheapness  in  a  per- 
fectly regular  way,  the  quantity  needed 
being  always  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  value.  This  is  the  only  real  dif- 
ference, in  respect  to  demand,  between 


money  and  other  things ;  and  fbf  tli« 
present  purpose  it  is  a  difference  alto> 
gether  immaterial. 

Money,  then,  if  imported  solely  as  a 
merchandize,  will,  like  other  imported 
commodities,  be  of  lowest  value  in  the 
countries  for  whose  exports  there  is  the 

freatest  foreign  demand,  and  which 
ave  themselves  the  least  demand  for 
foreign  commodities.  To  these  two  cir- 
cumstances it  is  however  necessary  to 
add  two  others,  which  produce  their 
effect  through  cost  of  carriage.  The 
cost  of  obtaining  bullion  is  compounded 
of  two  elements ;  the  goods  given  to  pur- 
chase it,  and  the  expense  of  transport : 
of  which  last,  the  bullion  countries  will 
bear  a  part  (though  an  uncertain 
part)  in  the  adjustment  of  international! 
values.  The  expense  of  transport  is 
partly  that  of  carrying  the  goods  to  tho 
bullion  countries,  and  partly  that  of 
bringing  back  the  bullion :  both  these 
items  are  influenced  by  the  distance 
from  the  mines ;  and  the  former  is  also 
much  affected  by  the  bulkiness  of  the 
goods.  Countries  whose  exportable 
produce  consists  of  the  finer  manufac- 
tures, obtain  bullion,  as  well  as  all 
other  foreign  articles,  cceteris  paribus^ 
at  less  expense  than  countries  which 
export  nothing  but  bulky  raw  produce. 

To  be  quite  accurate,  therefore,  we 
must  say — ^The  countries  whose  ex- 
portable productions  are  most  in  de- 
mand abroad,  and  contain  greatest 
value  in  smallest  bulk,  which  are 
nearest  to  the  mines,  and  which  have 
least  demand  for  foreign  productions, 
are  those  in  which  money  will  be  of 
lowest  value,  or  in  other  words,  in 
which  prices  will  habitually  range  the 
highest.  If  we  are  speaking  not  of  the 
value  of  money,  but  of  its  cost  (that  is, 
the  quantity  of  the  country's  labour 
which  must  be  expended  to  obtain  it), 
we  must  add  to  tnese  four  conditions 
of  cheapness  a  fifth  condition,  namely, 
"  whose  productive  industry  is  the  most 
efficient.  This  last,  however,  does 
not  at  all  affect  the  value  of  money, 
estimated  in  commodities :  it  affects 
the  general  abundance  and  facility 
with  which  all  things,  money  and  com- 
modities together,  can  be  obtained. 

Although,  thereforOi  Mr.  Senicr  if 
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riglit  in  poiuting  out  the  great  efficiency 
of  English  labour  as  the  chief  cause 
vfhy  the  precious  metals  are  obtained 
at  less  cost  by  England  than  by  most 
other  countiics,  I  cannot  admit  that  it 
at  all  accounts  for  their  being  of  less 
value;  for  their  going  less  far  in  the 
purchase  of  commodities.  This,  in  so 
lar  as  it  is  a  fact,  and  not  an  illusion, 
must  be  occasioned  by  the  great  de- 
maud  in  foreign  countries  for  the 
staple  commodities  of  England,  and  the 
generally  unbulky  character  of  those 
commodities,  compared  with  the  corn, 
wine,  timber,  sugar,  wool,  hides,  tallow, 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  raw  cotton,  &c., 
which  form  the  exports  of  other  com- 
mercial countries.  These  two  causes 
will  account  for  a  somewhat  higher 
range  of  general  prices  in  England 
than  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the 
counteracting  influence    of   her  own 

freat  demand  for  foreign  commodities, 
am,  however,  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  high  prices  of  commodities  and 
low  purchasing  power  of  money  in 
England,  are  more  apparent  than  real. 
Food,  indeed,  is  somewhat  dearer ;  and 
food  composes  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
expenditure  when  the  income  is  small 
and  the  family  large,  that  to  such 
families  England  is  a  dear  country. 
Services,  also,  of  most  descriptions 
are  dearer  than  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  from  the  less  costly  mode  of 
living  of  the  poorer  classes  on  the 
Continent.  But  manufactured  commo- 
dities (except  most  of  those  in  which 
good  taste  is  required)  are  decidedly 
cheaper;  or  would  be  so,  if  buyers 
P.  ould  bo  content  with  the  same  quality 
tof  material  and  of  workmanship.  What 
is  called  the  dearness  of  living  in 
England,  is  mainly  an  affair  not  of 
necessity  but  of  foolish  custom ;  it  being 
thought  imperative  by  all  classes  in 
England  above  the  condition  of  a  day- 
labourer,  that  the  things  they  consume 
should  either  be  of  the  same  quality 
with  those  used  by  much  richer  people, 
or  at  least  should  bo  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible undistiuguishable  &om  them  in 
outward  appearance. 

§  3.  From  the  preceding  considera- 
tions, it  appears  that  those  are  greatly 


in  error  who  contend  that  the  value 
of  money,  in  countries  where  it  is  an 
imported  commodity,  must  be  entirely 
regulated  by  its  value  in  the  countries 
which  produce  it ;  and  cannot  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  any  permanent  manner 
unless  some  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  mines. 
On  the  contrary,  any  circumstance 
which  disturbs  the  equation  of  inter- 
national demand  vdih  respect  to  a 
particular  country,  not  only  may,  but 
must,  affect  the  value  of  money  in  that 
country — its  value  at  the  mines  re- 
maining the  same.  The  opening  of 
a  new  branch  of  export  trade  from 
England;  an  increase  in  the  foreign 
demand  for  English  products,  either  by 
the  natural  course  of  events  or  by  the 
abrogation  of  duties ;  a  check  to  the 
demand  in  England  for  foreign  com- 
modities, by  the  laying  on  of  import 
duties  in  England  or  of  export  duties 
elsewhere ;  these  and  all  other  events 
of  similar  tendency,  would  make  the 
imports  of  England  (bullion  and  other 
things  taken  together)  no  longer  an 
equivalent  for  the  exports ;  and  the 
countries  which  take  her  exports  would 
be  obliged  to  offer  their  commodities, 
and  bullion  among  the  rest,  on  cheaper 
terms,  in  order  to  re-establish  the 
equation  of  demand :  and  thus  England 
would  obtain  money  cheaper,  and  would 
acquire  a  generally  higher  range  of 
prices.  Incidents  the  reverse  of  these 
would  produce  effects  the  reverse — 
would  reduce  prices ;  or,  in  other  words, 
raise  the  value  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  must  bo  observed,  however,  that 
money  would  be  thus  raised  in  value 
only  with  respect  to  home  commodities : 
in  relation  to  all  imported  articles  it 
would  remain  as  before,  since  their 
values  would  be  affected  in  the  same 
way  and  in  the  same  degree  with  its 
own.  A  country  which,  from  any  of  the 
causes  mentioned,  gets  money  cheaper, 
obtains  all  its  other  imports  cheaper 
likewise. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the 
increasea  demand  for  English  commo 
dities,  which  enables  England  to  sup- 
i  ply  herself  with  bullion  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  should  be  a  demand  in  the  mining 
countries.    England  micjvt  ^^>^\\.  \5a^ 
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thing  whatever  to  those  countries,  and 
yet  might  be  the  country  which  ob- 
tained bullion  fiom  them  on  the  lowest 
terras,  provided  there  were  a  sufficient 
intensity  of  demand  in  other  foreign 
countnca  for  En,i::lisli  goods, ^  which 
would  be  paid  for  circuitou8ly,with  gold 
and  silver  from  the  mining  countries. 
The  whole  of  its  exports  are  what  a 
country  exchanges  against  the  whole  of 


its  imports,  and  not  its  exports  and 
imports  to  and  from  any  one  country ; 
and  the  general  foreign  demand  for  its 
productions  will  determine  what  equi- 
valent it  must  give  for  imported  goods, 
in  order  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
between  its  sales  and  purchases  gene- 
rally; without  regard  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  similar  e(^uilibrium  between 
it  and  any  country  singly. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


OF  THE  FOREIQN   EXCnANGBS* 


§  1.  We  have  thus  far  considered 
the  precious  metals  as  a  commodity, 
imported  like  other  commodities  in  the 
common  course  of  trade,  and  have  ex- 
amined what  are  the  circumstances 
which  would  in  that  case  determine 
their  value.  But  those  metals  are  also 
imported  in  .  another  character,  that 
which  belongs  to  them  as  a  medium  of 
exchange;  not  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, to  be  sold  for  money,  but  as 
themselves  money,  to  pay  a  debt,  or 
cllect  a  transfer  of  property.  It  re- 
mains to  consider  whether  the  liability 
of  gold  and  silver  to  be  transported 
from  country  to  country  for  such  pur- 
poses, in  any  way  modifies  the  con- 
clusions we  have  already  arrived  at ;  or 
f)laces  those  metals  under  a  dificrent 
aw  of  value  from  that  to  which,  in 
common  with  all  other  imported  com- 
modities, they  would  be  subject  if  in- 
ternational trade  were  an  aifair  of 
direct  barter. 

Money  is  sent  from  one  countiy  to 
another  for  various  pui'poses :  such  as 
the  payment  of  tributes  or  subsidies ; 
remittances  of  revenue  to  or  from  de- 
pendencies, or  of  rents  or  other  incomes 
to  their  absent  owners ;  emigration  of 
capital,  or  transmission  of  it  lor  foreign 
investment.  The  most  usual  pui-pose, 
however,  is  that  of  payment  for  goods. 
To  show  in  what  circumstances  money 
actually  passes  from  country  to  country 
for  this  or  any  of  the  other  purposes 
mentioned,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to 
ftate  the  oaturo  of  tho  mechanism  by 


which  international  trade  is  carried  on, 
when  it  takes  place  not  by  barter  but 
through  the  medium  of  money. 

§  2.  In  practice,  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  a  country  not  only  are  not 
exchanged  directly  against  each  other, 
but  often  do  not  even  pass  through  the 
same  hands.  Each  is  separately  bought 
and  paid  for  with  money.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that,  even  ih  the  same 
country,  money  does  not  actually  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  each  time  that  pur- 
chases are  made  with  it,  and  still  less 
does  this  happen  between  different 
countries.  The  habitual  mode  of  pay- 
ing and  receiving  payment  for  com- 
modities, between  country  and  country, 
is  by  bills  of  exchange. 

A  merchant  in  England,  A,  has  ex- 
ported English  commodities,  consign- 
ing them  to  his  correspondent  B  in 
France.  Another  merchant  in  France, 
C,  has  exported  French  commodities, 
suppose  of  equivalent  value,  to  a  mer- 
chant D  in  England.  It  is  evidently 
unnecessary  that  B  in  France  should 
send  money  to  A  in  p]ngland,  and  that 
D  in  England  should  send  an  equal 
sum  of  money  to  C  in  France.  The  one 
debt  may  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  other,  and  the  double  cost  and  risk 
of  carriage  be  thus  saved.  A  draws  a 
bill  on  B  for  the  amount  which  B  owes 
to  him  :  D,  having  an  e^ual  amount  to 
pay  in  France,  buys  this  bill  from  A, 
and  sends  it  to  C,  who,  at  tho  expira- 
tion of  tho  number  of  days  which  tha 
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bill  has  to  run,  presents  it  to,  B  for 
payment.  Thns  the  debt  dua  from 
f'rance  to  England,  and  the  <}^bt  due 
from  England  to  France,  are  both  paid 
mthout  sending  an  ounce  oit.gola  or 
silver  from  one  countiy  to  the;  other. 

In  this  statement,  however,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  sum  of  thie  debts  due 
from  France  to  En^and,  and  the  sum 
of  those  due  from  England  to  France, 
are    equal;    that   each    country  has 
exactly  the  same  number  of  ounces  of 
gold  or  silver  to  pay  and  to  receive. 
This  implies  (if  we  exclude  for  the 
present  any  other  international  pay- 
ments than  those  .  occurring  in   the 
course  of  conmiercej  that  the  exports 
and  imports  exacdypay  for  one  an- 
other, or  in  other  words,  that  the  equa- 
tion of  international  demand  is  esta- 
blished.   When  such  is  the  fact,  the 
international   transactions  are    liqui- 
dated without  the   passage    of  any 
money  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
But  if  there  is  a  greater  sum  due  from 
England  to  France,  than  is  due  from 
France  to  England,  or  vice  versd,  the 
debts  cannot  be  simply  written    ofif 
sgainst  one  another.     After  the  one 
has  been  applied,  as  &r  as  it  will  go, 
towards  covering  the  other,  the  balance 
must  be  transmitted  in  the  precious 
metals.   In  point  of  fact,  the  merchant 
who  has  the  amount  to  pay,  will  even 
then  pay  for  it  by  a  bilL    When  a 
person  has  a  remittance  to  make  to  a 
foreign  countiy,  he  does  not  himself 
search  for  some  one  who  has  money  to 
receive  frt)m  that  country,  and  ask  him 
for  a  bin  of  exchange.    In  this  as  in 
other  branches  of  business,  there  is  a 
class  of  middlemen  or  brokers,  who 
bring  buyers  and  sellers  t(^ther,  or 
stand  between  them,  buying  biDs  from 
those  who   have    money  to   receive, 
and  selling  bills  to  those  who  have 
money  to   pay.      When   a  customer 
comes   to    a   broker   for   a    bill   on 
Paris  or  Amsterdam,  the  Inroker  sells 
to  him,  perhi4»  the  bill  he  may  him> 
self  have  bought  that  morning  from 
a  merchant,  perhaps  a  bill  on  his  own 
correspondent  in  the  foreign  city :  and 
to  enable   his  correspondent  to  pay, 
when  due,  all  the  bills  he  has  canted, 
b«  remits  to  him^all  tiuM  iviufiA^ho  has 


bought  and  has  not  resold.  In  this 
manner  these  brokers-take  upon  them- 
selves the  whole  settlement  of  the 
pecuniary  transactions  between  distant 
places,  being  remunerated  by  a  small 
commission  or  percentage  on  the 
amount  of  each  bill  which  they  either 
sell  or  buy.  Now,  if  the  brokers  find 
that  they  are  asked  Jor  bills  on  the  one 
part,  to  a  greater  amount  than  bills 
are  offered  to  them  on  the  otiber,  they 
do  not  on  this  account  refuse  to  give 
them;  but  since,  in  that  case,  tnej 
have  no  means  of  enabling  the  corre- 
spondents on  whom  their  bills  are 
drawn,  to  pay  them  when  due,  except 
by  transmitting  part  of  the  amount  m 
gold  or  silver,  they  require  fr'om  those 
to  whom  they  sell  bills  an  additional 
price,  sufficient  to  cover  the  freight  and 
msurance  of  the  gold  and  silver,  with  a 
profit  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for 
their  trouble  and  for  the  temporary 
occupation  of  a  portion  of  their  capital. 
This  premium  (as  it  is  called)  the 
buyers  are  willing  to  pay,  because  they 
must  otherwise  go  to  the  expense  of 
remitting  the  precious  metals  them 
selves,  and  it  is  done  cheaper  by  those 
who  make  doing  it  a  part  of  their  es- 
pecial business.  But  tnough  only  some 
of  those  who  have  a  debt  to  pay  would 
have  actually  to  remit  money,  all  will 
be  obliged,  by  each  other^s  competition, 
to  pay  the  premium ;  and  the  brokers 
are  for  the  same  reason  obliged  tojmiy 
it  to  those  whose  bills  they  \nj.  The 
reverse  of  all  this  happens,  if  on  the 
comparison  of  exports  and  imports,  the 
GOdmtry,  instead  ci  having  a  balance  to 
pay,  has  a  balance  to  receive.  The 
brokers  find  more  bills  offered  to  thenii 
than  are  sufficient  to  cover  those  which 
they  are  required  to  grant.  Bills  on 
foreign  countries  consequently  fall  to  a 
discount ;  and  the  competition  among 
the  brokers,  which  is  exceedingly  ac- 
tive, prevents  them  from  retaining  this 
discount  as  a  profit  (or  themselves,  and 
obliges  them  to  give  the  benefit  of  it  to 
those  who  buy  the  bills  lor  the  popoMS 
of  remittance. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  oountflei  ha^ 
the  same  currency,  as  in  the  progress 
ofpoKtical  imOTOvenMBl  tha/ one  daf 
wiubatia;  aod|«athlltfiiHilML>A 
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ihe  reader,  thongb  not  the  best,  let  ns 
vuppoae  this  cnrrencv  to  be  the  English. 
When  Ehigland  had  the  same  number 
of  ponnds  sterlmg  to  pay  to  France, 
which  France  had  to  paj  to  her,  one 
set  of  merchacts  in  England  would 
want  billa,  and  another  set  would  have 
bills  to  dispose  of,  for  the  very  same 
immber  of  pounds  sterling ;  and  conse- 
iluontljr  a  bill  on  France  for  lOOl. 
would  leU  for  exactly  lOOZ.,  or,  in  the 
phraseology  of  merchants,  the  exchange 
would  be  at  par.  As  France  also,  on 
this  supposition,  would  have  an  equal 
number  of  pounds  sterling  to  pay  and 
to  receive,  bills  on  England  would  be 
at  par  in  France,  whenever  bills  on 
France  were  at  par  in  England. 

If^  however,  England  had  a  larger 
feum  to  pay  to  France  than  to  receive 
from  her,  there  would  be  persons  re- 
quiring bills  on  France  for  a  greater 
number  of  pounds  sterling  than  there 
were  bills  drawn  by  persons  to  whom 
money  was  due.  A  bill  on  France  for 
lOOJ.  would  then  sell  for  more  than 
100^,  and  bills  would  be  said  to  be  at 
a  premium.  The  premium,  however, 
could  not  exceed  the  cost  and  risk  of 
making  the  remittance  in  gold,  toge- 
ther with  a  trifling  profit ;  oecause  if 
it  did,  the  debtor  would  send  the  gold 
itself  in  preference  to  buying  the  bill. 

If,  on  the  contraij,  England  had 
more  money  to  receive  from  France 
than  to  pay,  there  would  be  bills  offered 
for  a  greater  number  of  pounds  than 
were  wanted  for  remittance,  and  the 
price  of  bills  would  fall  below  i)ar :  a 
bill  for  100^.  might  be  bought  for  some- 
what less  than  lOOL,  and  bills  would  be 
said  to  be  at  a  discoimt. 

When  England  has  more  to  pay  than 
to  receive,  France  has  more  to  receive 
than  to  pay,  and  vice  versd.  When, 
therefore,  in  England,  bills  on  France 
bear  a  premium,  then,  in  France,  bills 
on  England  are  at  a  discount:  and 
when  bills  on  France  are  at  a  discount 
in  England,  bills  on  England  are  at  a 
premium  in  France.  If  they  are  at 
jpar  in  either  country,  they  are  so,  as 
lire  have  aheady  seen,  in  both. 

Thus  do  matters  stand  between 
countries,  or  places,  which  have  the 
same  curreqc^^  Sflmmch  of  barbarism^  I 


however,  still  remains  iu  the  transaty 
tions  of  the  most  civilized  nations,  thai 
almost  all  independent  countries  chooM 
to  assert  their  nationality  by  having, 
to  their  own  inconvenience  and  that  of 
their  neighbours,  a  peculiar  currencj 
of  their  own.    To  our  present  purpoa 
this  makes  no  other  difference,  thai 
that  instead  of  speaking  of  equcd  sums 
of  money,  we  have  to  speak  of  equim" 
lent  sums.    By  equivalent  sums,  when 
both  currencies  are  composed  of  the 
same  metal,  are  meant  sums  which 
contain  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
the  metal,  in  weight  and  fineness ;  hut 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  France  and 
England,  the  metals  are  different,  what 
is  meant  is  that  the  quantity  of  gold  in 
the  one  sum,  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  the  other,  are  of  the  same  value  in 
the  general  market  of  the  world :  there 
being  no  material  difference  between 
one  place  and  another  in  the  relative 
value  of  these  metals.     Suppose  25 
francs  to  be  (as  within  a  trifling  frac 
tion  it  is)  the  equivalent  of  a  pound 
sterling.    The  debts  and  credits  of  the 
two  countries  would  be  equal,  when  the 
one  owed  as  many  times  25  francs,  as 
the  other  owed  pounds.     When  this 
was  the  case,  a  bill  on  France  for  2500 
francs  would  be   worth    in    England 
lOOZ.,  and  a  bill  on  England  for  lOOi. 
would  be  worth  in  France  2500  francs. 
The  exchange  is  then  said  to  be  at 
par :  and  25  francs  (in  reality  25  francs 
and  a  trifle  more)*  is  called  the  par  of 
exchange  with  France.  When  England 
cwed  to  Franco  more  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  what  France  owed  to  her,  a  bill 
for  2500  francs  would  be  at  a  premium, 
that  is,  would  be  worth  more  than  lOOi. 
When  France  owed  to  England  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  what  England 
owed  to  France,  a  bill  for  2500  franc? 
would  be   worth   less  than    100/.,  or 
would  be  at  a  discount. 

When  bills  on  foreign  countries  are 
at  a  premium,  it  is  customary  to  say 
that  the  exchanges  are  against  the 
country,  or  unfavourable  to  it.  In  order 

•  Written  before  the  change  in  the  rel» 
tive  value  of  the  two  metals  produced  by  tht 
gold  discoveries.  The  par  of  exchange  be» 
tween  gold  and  silver  currencies  is  now  tm 
riable,  and  no  one  can  foresee  at  what  poin^ 
it  will  ultimately  resU  '' 
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to  ondentand  these  phrasen,  we  must 
lake  notice  of  wlut  "the  exchange," 
in  the  language  of  merchantB,  kbMj 
means.  It  meana  the  power  which  the 
money  of  the  country  hiu  of  purchasing 
the  money  of  other  cOHntries.  Sup- 
posing 25  francs  to  be  the  exact  par  of 
exchange,  then  when  it  requites  more 
than  lOOi.  to  buy  a  biU  for  2600  franca, 
1001.  of  Englisli  money  are  worth  leBg 
tlian  their  real  equivalent  of  fronch 
money :  and  this  is  called,  an  exchange 
unfavonrable  to  Euchinil.  The  only 
persons  in  England,  howovcr,  to  whom 
it  is  really  unlavoiu^ble,  are  those  who 
havemoDey  to  pay  in  France;  ferthey 
rome  into  the  l)ill  market  as  buyers, 
and  have  to  pay  a  premium:  but  to 
thoBfi  who  havs  money  to  receive  in 
France,  the  same  slate  of  things  is 
favourable ;  for  they  come  as  sellers, 
and  receive  the  premium.  The  pre- 
n,  however,  indicatee  that  a  balance 


is  duo  by  EDgland.  which  might  have 
be  eventually  liquidated  in  the  precioi 
metals:  and  eince,  accordingtotbe  old 


theory,  the  benefit  of  a  trade  consisted 
in  bringing  money  into  the  country, 
(his  prejudice  introduced  the  practice 
of  calling  the  exchange  favourable 
when  it  indicated  a  balance  to  receive, 
and  nn&vourable  when  it  indicated 
one  to  pay :  and  the  phrases  in  turn 
tended  to  maintain  the  prejudice. 

%  3.  It  might  bo  suppoeed  at  first 
eight  Ihnt  when  the  exchange  is  un- 
favourable, or  in  other  woraa,  when 
bills  are  at  a  premium,  the  premium 
must  always  amount  to  a  full  equi- 
valent for  the  cost  of  transmitting 
money:  since,  as  there  is  really  a 
balance  to  pay.  and  as  the  full  coat 
must  therefore  be  incurred  by  some  of 
those  who  have  remittances  to  make, 
their  competition  will  compel  all  (o 
submit  to  HO  equivalent  sacrifice.  And 
such  would  certainly  be  the  case,  if  it 
were  always  noceasaiy  that  whatever  ^ 
is  destined  to  be  paid  should  be  paid  I 
immediately.  The  expectation  of  great 
and  immediate  foreign  payments  Eoma- 
times  produces  a  most  startling  effect 
on  the  eichangea.*  But  a  small  axcess 


of  importe  above  exports,  or  any  other 
small  smonnt  of  debt  to  be  paid  to 
foreign  countriea,  does  not  usually  affect 
the  exchanges  to  the  full  extent  of  tha 
cost  and  risk  of  transporting  bullion. 
The  length  of  credit  allowed,  generally 

Sermits,  on  the  part  of  gome  of  tha 
ebtors,  a  postponement  of  payment, 
end  in  the  mean  time  the  balance  may 
turn  the  other  way,  and  restore  the 
equality  of  debts  and  credits  withoat 
any  actual  transmisaion  of  the  metals. 
And  this  is  the  more  likely  to  happen, 
as  there  is  a  selfadjasting  power  in 
the  varialions  of  the  exchange  itself. 
Bills  aro  at  a  premium  beoaose  a 
greater   money  valoa  baa  been  im- 


.   It 

profit  to  those  who  import.  Beudea 
the  price  of  the  goods,  they  have  to 
pay  a  preminm  lor  remittance.  So 
that  what  is  called  an  unfaronrablo 
exchange  is  an  encouragement  to  ex- 
port,  and  a  discouragement  to  import 
And  if  the  balance  due  is  of  small 
amount,  and  is  the  consequence  of 
some  merely  casnal  disturbance  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  it  is  soon 
liquidated  in  commoditiea,  and  the  ac- 
count adjusted  by  means  of  bills,  with- 
out the  (ranamiasion  of  any  bullion. 
Not  so,  however,  when  the  excees  of 
imports  above  exports,  which  has  mada 

u  niDBh  u  ten  per  cent-  Ofcooree  Ibis  pre- 
frcigbt  of  Bicli  no  articl* 


ssrri 

Bnnncg,  cnolii  Dsier  have  ammntad  to  n 
mucb.  Thli  gmt  price  wtl  in  equtTilDit 
not  Ibr  the  difficult  of  lending  gold,  but  lOr 
ted  dlBciittj  of  pnenring  it  to 
ipectitlon  being  tbat  than  wcold 

——II  to  Uw  Good. 

Iha  npportof 

lenudedot '^Hle),  and  this,  to&  in  a 


wUbla  itaw  of  tbeoBrwDej.  no  nch  tblnit 
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the  exchange  n&faTOurablo,  aris^  fit)m 
a  pennanent  cause.  In  that  case,  ivhat 
disturbed  the  equilibrium  must  have 
been  the  state  of  prices,  and  it  can 
onl^  be  restored  by  acting  oti  prices. 
It  18  impossible  that  prices  should  be 
such  as  to  invite  to  an  excess  of  im- 
ports,  and  yet  the  exports  should  be 
Kept  i)ermanently  up  to  the  imports  by 
the  extra  profit  on  exportation  derived 
from  the  premium  on  bills ;  for  if  the 
txports  were  kept  np  to  the  imports, 
bills  would  not  be  at  a  premium, 
and  the  extra  profit  would  not  exist. 
It  is  through  the  prices  of  commodities 
that  the  correction  piust  be  adminis- 
tered. 

Disturbances,  therefore,  of  the  equi- 
librium of  imports  and  exports,  and 
consequent  disturbances  of  the  ex- 
change, may  be  considered  as  of  two 
classes ;  the  one  casual  or  accidental, 
which,  if  not  on  too  large  a  scale,  cor- 
rect themselves  through  the  premium 
on  bills,  without  any  transmission  of 
the  precious  metals :  the  other  arising 
from  the  general  state  of  prices  which 
cannot  be  corrected  without  the  sub- 
traction of  actual  money  from  the  cir- 
culation of  one  of  the  countries,  or  an 
annihilation  of  credit  equivalent  to  it ; 


since  the  mere  transmission  of  bullfoB 
(as  distinguished  from  money),  not 
having  any  effect  on  prices,  is  of  no 
avail  to  abate  the  cause  from  which 
the  disturbance  proceeded. 

It  remains  to  observe,  that  the  ex> 
changes  do  not  depend  on  the  balance 
of  debts  and  credits  with  eacli  country 
separately,  but  with  all  countries  taken 
together.  England  may  owe  a  balance 
of  payments  to  France ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  exchange  with  France 
will  be  against  England,  and  that  bills 
on  France  will  be  at  a  premium ;  be- 
cause a  balance  may  be  due  to  England 
from  Hdland  or  Hamburgh,  and  she 
may  pay  her  debts  to  France  with  bills 
on  those  places ;  which  is  technically 
called  arbitration  of  exchange.  There 
is  some  little  additional  expense,  partly 
commission  and  partly  loss  of  interest, 
in  settling  debts  in  this  circuitous 
manner,  and  to  the  extent  of  that 
small  difference  the  exchange  with 
one  country  may  vary  apart  from  that 
with  others ;  but  in  the  main,  the  ex- 
changes with  all  foreign  countries  vary 
togemer,  according  as  ihe  country  has 
a  balance  to  receive  or  to  pay  on  the 
general  result  of  its  foreign  transac- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


OF  THE  DWTRIBUTION  OP  TUB  PRECIOUS  »f ETA ES  THROUGH  THE 

COMMERCIAL  WORLD. 


•  •§  1.  Hatiko  now  examined  the 
mecTianism  bv  which  the  commercial 
transactions-  between  nations  are  ac- 
tually conducted,  we  have,  next  to  in- 
i^uii^Q  whether  this  mode  of  conduct- 
ing them  makes  any  difference  in  the 
conclusions  respecting  international 
values,  which  we  previously  arrived  at 
on  the  hypothesis  of  barter. 

The  nearest  analog  would  lead  us 
to  presume  the  negative.  We  did  not 
find  that  the  intei*vention  of  money  and 
its  substitutes  made  any  difference  in 
the  law  of  value  as  applied  to  ac^'acent 
places.  Things  which  would  have  been 


equal  in  value  if  the  mode  of  exchange 
had  been  by  barter,  Are  worth  equal 
sums  of  money.  The  introduction  of 
money  is  a  mere  addition  of  one  more 
commodity,  of  which  the  value  is  regu- 
lated by  the  same  laws  as  that  of  all 
other  commodities.  We  shall  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  if  we  find  that  in- 
ternational values  also  are  determined 
by  the  same  causes  under  a  money  and 
bill  system,  as  they  would  be  under 
a  system  of  barter;  and  that  money 
has  little  to  do  in  the  matter,  except 
to  furnish  a  convenient,  mode  of  com 
paring  valueti 
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All  interchange  is,  in  substance  and 
effect,  barter :  whoever  sells  commodi- 
ties for  money,  and  \Nnth  that  money 
buys  other  poods,  really  buys  those 
goods  with  his  own  commodities.  And 
so  of  nations.:  their  trade  is  a  mere 
exchange  of  exports  for  imports ;  and 
whether  money  is  employed. or  not, 
things  are  only  in  their  permanent 
state  when  the  exports  and  imports 
exactly  pay  for  each  other.'  When 
this  is  the  case,  equal  sums  of  money 
are  due  from  each  country  to  the  other, 
the  debts  are  settled  bj  bills,  and  there 
is  no  balance  to  be  paid  in  the  (precious 
metals.  The  trade  is  in  a  Btate  like 
that  which  is  called  in  mechanics  a 
condition  of  stable  equilibrium.  . 

But  the  process  by  which  things  are 
brought  back  to  this  state  when  they 
happen  to  deviate  from  it,  is,  at  least 
outwardly,  not  the  same  in  a  barter 
system  and  in  a  money  system.  Under 
the  first,  the  country  which  wants  more 
imports  than  its  exports  will  pay  for, 
must  offer  its  exports  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
as  the  sole  means  of  creating  a  demand 
for  them  sufficient  to  re-establish  the 
equilibrium.  When  money  is  used,  the 
country  seems  to  do  a  thing  totally  dif- 
ferent. She  takes  the  additional  im- 
ports at  the  same  price  as  before,  and 
as  she  exports  no  equivalent,  the 
balance  of  payments  turns  against 
her ;  the  excnange  becomes  unfevour- 
able,  and  the  difference  has  to  be  paid 
in  money.  This  is  in  appearance  a 
very  distinct  operation  from  the  former. 
Let  us  see  if  it  differs  in  its  essence^ 
or  only  in  its  mechanism. 

Let  the  country  which  has  Hie 
balance  to  pay  be  Englani,  and  the 
country  which  receives  it,  France,  hy 
this  trznmmnBion  <j(ihe  precious  maUXUf 
the  quaniitr  of  the  currency  is  dimi' 
nisihed  in  EngLand,  and  increased  isx 
France,  This  I  am  at  Ji  jerty  to  a*- 
sume.  As  we  shall  eee  hereafter,  it 
troTald  be  a  very  erroDeous  aBsumption 
if  laaide  in  regard  tt»  all  payments  ctf 
ictematianiLl  UJunoee.  A  baiajiee  which 


culation.  But  wo  aro  now  lupposing 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  imports  ovor 
exports,  arising  from  tho  fact  that  the 
equation  of  international  doniaiul  is  not 
yet  established :  that  thoro  is  ut  tho 
ordinary  prices  a  pprmnnout  domund 
in  England  for  moit)  Fiiuu-h  goods  than 
the  English  goods  ro(|uirod  in  I'Vanco 
at  the  ordinary  pricoH  will  pay  I'or. 
When  this  is  tho  cjiso,  if  a  cluiuf^'o  \v(«ri> 
not  made  in  tho  prices,  thoro  would  bu 
a  perpetually  reiiowod  bjvlanoo  tt)  bo 
paid  m  money.  Tho  iniportH  ruquiro 
to  be  permanently  diminishod^  or  tho 
exports  to  bo  incroasod;  which  can 
only  bo  acconiplifihed  througli  pritics ; 
ana  honco,  even  if  tho  balancoN  aro  ut 
first  paid  from  hoardn,  or  by  tho  ox. 
portation  of  bullion,  they  will  rcaoli 
tho  circulation  at  last,  for  until  lli<7 
do,  nothing  can  htop  tho  drain. 

When,  tlicrcfon!,  tho  Htato  of  j»rlf^s 
is  such  tliat  tho  equation  of  iutcr* 
national  demand  cannot  CHtfil>liKli  it- 
self, tho  country  requiring  moro  im- 
ports than  can  bo  paid  for  by  tho 
exports ;  it  is  a  sign  that  tho  country 
has^  more  of  tho  precious  motaJH  or 
their  substitutes,  in  circulation,  than 
can  permanently  circulate,  and  muht 
necessarily  part  with  some  of  them 
bef<^;re  tho  ualanco  can  bo  roMorcA. 
llic  currency  is  acc^jrdingly  controct'id ; 
prices  Ml,  and  amon^  iUti  rani,  Hut 
prices  of  exportall'i  articles ;  f<ir  which, 
accordingly,  tltere  arls^js,  in  fijrtiiim 
countries,  a  greater  dei«a»d;  whfw 
imported  eommo^iku  hay«  noaaihly 
men  In  piice,  from  ilm  iuHaxdmomy 
inio  foreign  coujitri<is,  anxl  at  all  events 
Lave  not  paiitci|>at<id  la  the  ^m^mi 
(all  liut  tmiii  i\iAi  Jacreasod  dittipiA&if 
of  Knglish  g<x>d«  ittduces  foreign  ooun- 
tiie»  to  take  a  giealer  i)ecuoiai"y  viilae, 
or  until  the  i  Jicreased  dear wess  (iXMii  i  i  v«j 
or  comparative)  oi"  f<^r<;iga  ^iy^ia  nmkA:it 
hix^hm  tak^  a  ies«  ixxuAuary  ytiiac, 
the  expoit^i  of  Kia;f!4iud  wiil  Ic  ^-^ 
3uea!"er  to  payjug  fvr  the  juip'^rii  jhau 
belbre,  aoid  the  ««J-eiim  ^f  tuc  prec:  .iy» 

^.  .  „,_  I  xuetjJs  wLi'Jb  had  Uxujo  t<>  ilvw- out  iA 

kas  oiJt  to  be  ptdd  once,  eueh  as  the  \  Kugland,  wjil  fc-tiil  nvw  on.    'i  \M  cf- 


^jmeut  made  lor  an  exti«  iiupoitation 
«f  coix  in  a  aeason  of  deartii,  may  be 
pfiai  from  hoards,  or  from  the  ro«an.-es 
flf  li82ikerE,  without  actan^  on  the  cir- 


Jlux  will  coiitiuue^  uulil  the  *\vA  ot\piaocs 
in  Jidugia,ud  bn:.g«  wiiuin  reach  U 
liie  iortdgu  juiarkot  iJ>*iue  coiuiuo;lity 
which  luii^laud  4ii  ^MHI^^^  ^"^"^ 


^n 
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thither;  or  until  the  reduced  price  of 
the  things  which  she  did  send,  has 
forced  a  demand  abroad  for  a  sufiBcient 
quantity  to  pay  for  the  imports,  aided, 
perhaps,  by  a  reduction  of  the  English 
demand  for  foreign  goods,  through 
their  enhanced  price,  either  positive 
or  comparative. 

Now  this  is  the  very  process  which 
took  place  on  our  original  supposition 
of  barter.  Not  only,  therefore,  does 
the  trade  between  nations  tend  to  the 
same  equilibrium  between  exports  and 
fmports,  whether  money  is  employed 
or  not,  but  the  means  by  which  this 
equilibrium  is  established  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  country  whose 
cxpoils  are  not  sufBcient  to  pay  for 
her  imports,  offers  them  on  cheaper 
terms,  until  she  succeeds  in  forcing  the 
necessary  demand :  in  other  words,  the 
Equation  of  International  Demand, 
under  a  money  system  as  well  as 
under  a  barter  system,  is  the  law  of 
intei-national  trade.  Every  country 
exports  aTid  imports  the  very  same 
things,  and  in  the  very  same  quantity, 
under  the  one  system  as  under  the 
other.  In  a  barter  system,  the  trade 
giavitatcs  to  the  point  at  which  the 
sum  of  the  imports  exactly  exchanges 
for  the  sum  of  the  exports :  in  a  money 
system,  it  gravitates  to  the  point  at 
which  the  sum  of  the  imports  and  the 
Bum  of  the  exports  exchange  for  the 
oame  quantity  of  money.  And  since 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  the 
exports  and  imports  which  are  equal 
in  money  price,  would,  if  money  were 
not  used,  precisely  exchange  lor  one 
another.* 

*  The  subjoined  extract  from  the  separate 
Essay  previouslv  referred  to,  will  give  some 
assistance  in  following  the  course  of  the  phe* 
nomena.  It  is  adapted  to  the  imaginary  case 
used  for  illustration  throughout  that  Essay, 
the  case  of  a  trade  between  England  and 
Germany  in  cloth  and  linen. 

"  We  may  at  first  make  whatever  supposU 
tion  WQ  will  with  respect  to  the  value  of 
money.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  trade,  the  price  of 
^loth  is  the  same  in  both  countries,  namely. 
«ix  shillings  per  yard.  As  10  yards  of  cloth 
were  supposed  to  exchange  in  England  for 
16  yards  of  linen,  in  Germany  for  20,  we  must 


^^^^pose  that  linen  is  sold  in  England  at  four 


per  yard,  in  Germany  at  three. 


§  2.  It  thus  appears  that  the  law  of 
international  values,  and,  consequently, 
the  division  of  the  advantages  of  trade 
among  the  nations  which  carir  it  on, 
are  the  same  on  the  supposition  of 
money,  as  they  would  be  in  a  state  of 
barter.  In  international,  as  in  ordinary 
domestic  interchanges,  money  is  to 
commerce  only  what  oil  is  to  ma- 
chinery, or  railways  to  locomotion,  a 
contrivance  to  diminish  friction.  In 
order  still  further  to  test  tliese  con- 
clusions, let  us  proceed  to  re-examine, 
on  the  supposition  of  money,  a  question 
which  we  have  already  investigated  on 
the  hypothesis  of  barter,  namely,  to 
what  extent  the  benefit  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  production  of  an  exportable 
article,  is  participated  in  by  the  coun- 
tries importing  it. 

The  improvement  may  either  consist 
in  the  cheapening  of  some  article  which 
was  already  a  staple  production  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  establishment  of 
some  new  branch  of  industry,  or  of 
some  process  rendering  an  article  ex- 
portable which  had  not  till  then  been 
exported  at  all.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  begin  with  the  case  of  ane  wexport,  as 
being  somewhat  the  simpler  of  the  two. 

The  first  effect  is  that  the  article 
falls  in  price,  and  a  demand  arises  for 
it  abroad.  This  new  exportation  dis- 
turbs the  balance,  turns  the  exchanges, 
money  flows  into  the  country  (which 
we  shall  suppose  to  be  Englana),  and 
continues  to  flow  until  prices  rise.  This 
higher  range  of  prices  will  somewhat 
check  the  demand  in  foreign  countries 
for  the  new  article  of  export ;  and  will 
diminish  the  demand  which  existed 
abroad    for  the    other   things  which 

Cost  of  carriage  and  importer's  profit  are 
left,  as  before,  out  of  consideration. 

"In  this  state  of  prices,  cloth,  it  is  evident, 
cannot  yet  be  exported  from  England  into 
Germany:  but  linen  can  be  imported  from 
Germany  into  England.  It  will  be  so :  and, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  linen  will  be  paid 
for  in  money. 

"  The  efflux  of  money  from  England,  and 
its  influx  into  Germany,  will  raise  money 
prices  in  the  latter  country,  and  lower  them 
in  tiie  former,  Linen  will  rise  in  Germany 
above  three  shillings  per  yard,  and  cloth, 
above  six  shillings.  Linen  in  England,  beii^ 
imported  from  Germany,  will  (since  cost  of 
carriage  is  not  reckoned)  sink  to  the  same 
price  as  in  that  country,  while  cloth  will  finll 
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England  was  in  the  liabit  of  exporting. 
The  exports  will  thns  be  diminished ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  English 
public,  having  more  money,  will  have 
a  greater  power  of  purchasing  foreign 
commodities.     If  they  make  use  of  this 

below  six  shillings.  As  soon  as  the  price  of 
cloth  is  lower  in  England  than  in  Germany, 
it  will  begin  to  be  exported,  and  the  price  of 
cloth  in  Germanf  will  fall  to  what  it  is  in 
England.  As  long  as  the  cloth  exported  does 
not  suffice  to  pay  for  the  linen  imported, 
money  will  continue  to  flow  from  England 
into  Germany,  and  prices  generally  will  con- 
tinue to  fall  in  England  and  rise  in  Ger- 
many. By  the  fall,  however,  of  cloth  in 
England,  cloth  will  fall  in  Germany  also, 
and  the  demand  for  it  will  increase.  By 
the  rise  of  linen  in  Germany,  linen  must 
rise  in  England  also,  and  the  demand  for  it 
will  diminish.  As  cloth  fell  in  price  and 
linen  rose,  there  would  be  some  particular 
price  of  both  articles,  at'which  the  cloth  ex- 
ported and  the  linen  imported  would  exactly 
pay  for  each  other.  At  this  point  prices 
would  remain,  because  money  would  then 
cease  to  move  out  of  England  into  Germany. 
What  this  point  might  be,  would  entirely 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  purchasers  on  both  sides.  If 
the  fall  of  cloth  did  not  much  increase  the 
demand  for  it  in  Germany,  and  the  rise  of 
linen  did  not  diminish  very  rapidly  the  de> 
mand  for  it  in  England,  much  money  must 
pass  before  the  equilibrium  is  restored  ;  cloth 
would  fall  very  much,  and  linen  would  rise, 
until  England,  perhaps,  bad  to  pay  nearly  as 
much  for  it  as  when  she  produced  it  for  lier- 
self.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  fall  of 
cloth  caused  a  very  rapid  increase  of  the  de- 
mand for  it  in  Germany,  and  the  rise  of  linen 
in  Germany  reduced  very  rapidly  the  de- 
mand in  England  from  what  it  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  first  cheapness  produced 
by  the  opening  of  the  trade;  the  cloth  would 
very  soon  suilice  to  pay  for  the  linen,  little 
money  would  pass  between  the  two  countries, 
and  England  would  derive  a  large  portion  of 
the  benefit  of  the  trade.  We  have  thus  ar- 
rived at  precisely  the  same  conclusion,  in  sup- 
posing the  employment  of  money,  which  we 
found  to  hold  under  the  supposition  of  barter. 
"  In  what  shape  the  benefit  accrues  to  the 
two  nations  f^m  the  trade  is  clear  enough. 
Germany,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
trade,  paid  six  shillings  per  yard  for  broad- 
cloth :  she  now  obtains  it  at  a  lower  price. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  of  her  ad- 
vant{^;e.  As  the  money-prices  of  all  her 
other  commodities  have  risen,  the  money- 
incomes  of  all  her  producers  have  increased. 
This  is  no  advantage  to  them  in  buying  from 
each  other,  because  the  price  of  what  they 
buy  has  risen  in  the  same  ratio  with  their 
means  of  paying  for  it :  but  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  them  in  buying  anything  which  has 
not  risen,  and,  still  more,  anything  which 
has  fallen.  They,  therefore,  benefit  as  con- 
snmen  of  cloth,  not  merely  to  the  extent  to 


increased  power  of  purchase,  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  imports  ;  and  by  this, 
and  the  check  to  exportation,  the 
equilibrium  of  imports  and  exports  will 
be  restored.  The  result  to  foreign 
countries  will  be,  that  they  have  to 

which  cloth  has  fallen,  but  also  to  the  extent 
to  which  other  prices  have  risen.  Suppose 
that  this  is  one-tenth.  The  same  proportion 
of  their  money-incomes  as  before,  will  sufiice 
to  supply  their  other  wants;  and  the  re- 
mainder, being  increased  one-tenth  in 
amount,  will  enable  them  to  purchase  one- 
tenth  more  cloth  than  before,  even  thou'tjh 
cloth  had  not  fallen  :  but  it  has  fallen  ;  so  tl\ac 
they  are  doubly  gainers.  They  purchase 
the  same  quantity  with  less  money,  and  have 
more  to  expend  upon  their  other  wants. 

"In  England,  on  the  contrary,  general 
money-prices  have  fallen.  Linen,  however, 
has  fallen  more  than  the  rest,  having  been 
lowered  in  price  by  importation  from  a 
country  where  it  was  cheaper ;  whereas  the 
others  have  fallen  only  from  the  consequent 
efflux  of  money.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, the  general  fall  of  money-prices,  the 
English  producers  will  be  exactly  as  they 
were  in  all  ,'other  respects,  while  they  will 
gain  as  purchasers  of  linen. 

••  The  greater  the  efflux  of  money  required 
to  restore  the  equilibrium,  the  greater  will 
bo  the  gain  of  Germany,  both  by  the  fall  of 
cloth  and  by  the  rise  of  her  general  prices. 
The  less  the  efflux  of  money  requisite,  the 
greater  will  be  the  gain  of  England ;  because 
the  price  of  linen  will  continue  lower,  and 
her  general  prices  will  not  be  reduced  so 
much.  It  must  not,  however,  bo  imagined 
that  high  moneyprices  are  a  good,  and  low 
money-prices  an  evil,  in  themselves.  But 
the  higher  the  general  money-prices  in  any 
country,  the  greater  will  be  that  country's 
means  of  purchasing  those  commodities, 
which,  being  imported  from  abroad,  are  in- 
dependent of  the  causes  which  keep  prices 
high  at  home." 

In  practice,  the  cloth  and  the  linen  would 
not,  as  here  supposed,  be  at  the  same  price 
in  England  and  in  Germany :  each  would  be 
dearer  in  money-price  in  the  country  which 
imported  than  in  that  which  produced  it,  by 
the  amount  of  the  cost  of  carriage,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profit  on  the  importer's 
capital  for  the  average  length  of  time  which 
elapsed  before  the  commodity  could  be  dis> 
posed  of.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  each 
country  pays  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the  com- 
modity it  imports ;  for  the  addition  of  this 
item  to  the  price  may  operate  as  a  greater 
check  to  demand  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other;  and  the  equation  of  international 
demand,  and  consequent  equilibrium  of  pay- 
ments, may  not  be  maintained.  Money 
would  then  flow  out  of  one  country  into  the 
other,  until,  in  the  manner  already  illus- 
trated, the  equilibrium  was  restored :  and, 
when  this  was  effected,  one  country  would 
bo  paying  more  than  its  own  cost  of  carriage^ 
and  the  other  lesst 
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pay  dearer  thfln  before  for  their  other 
imports,  and  obtain  the  new  commodity 
cheaper  than  before,  but  not  bo  much 
rheaper  as  England  herself  docs.  I  say 
this,  being  well  awai*e  that  the  article 
would  be  actually  at  the  very  same 
mice  (cost  of  carriage  excepted)  in 
England  and  in  other  countries.  The 
cheapness,  however,  of  the  article  is 
not  measured  solely  by  the  money- 
price,  but  by  that  price  compared  with 
the  money  incomes  of  the  consumers. 
The  price  is  the  same  to  the  Enghsh 
and  to  the  foreign  consumers ;  but  the 
former  pay  that  price  from  money  in- 
comes which  have  been  increased  by 
the  new  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals ;  while  the  latter  have  had  their 
money  incomes  probably  diminished  by 
the  same  cause.  The  trade,  therefore, 
has  not  imparted  to  the  foreign  con- 
Bwmcv  the  whole,  but  only  a  portion,  of 
the  benefit  which  the  English  con- 
sumer has  derived  from  the  improve- 
ment; while  England  has  also  benefited 
in  the  prices  of  foreign  commodities. 
'J'hus,  tnen,  any  industrial  improve- 
ment which  leads  to  the  opening  of  a 
new  branch  of  export  trade,  benefits  a 
countiy  not  only  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  article  in  whicn  the  improvement 
lias  taken  place,  but  by  a  general 
cheapening  of  all  imported  products. 

Let  us  .now  change  the  hypothesis, 
and  suppose  that  the  improvement, 
instead  of  creating  a  new  export  from 
England,  cheapens  an  existing  one. 
When  we  examined  this  case  on  the 
supposition  of  barter,  it  appeared  to 
us  that  the  foreign  consumers  might 
either  obtain  the  same  benefit  from  the 
improvement  as  England  herself,  or  a 
less  benefit,  or  even  a  greater  benefit, 
according^  to  the  degree  in  which  tho 
consumption  of  the  cheapened  article  is 
calculated  to  extend  itself  as  tho  article 
diminishes  in  price.  The  same  con- 
clusions will  be  found  true  on  tho  sup- 
position of  money. 

Let  the  commodity  in  which  there  is 
an  improvement,  be  cloth.  Tho  first 
effect  of  the  improvement  is  that  its 
price  falls,  and  there  is  an  increased  de- 
mand for  it  in  the  foreign  market.  But 
this  demand  is  of  uncertain  amount. 
Suppose  the  foreign  consumers  to  in- 


crease their  purchases  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  the  cheapness,  or  in  other 
woi-ds,  to  lay  out  in  cloth  the  same 
sum  of  money  as  before;  tho  same 
aggregate  payment  as  before  will  be 
due  from  foreign  countries  to  England ; 
the  equilibrium  of  exports  and  imports 
will  remain  undisturbed,  and  foreigners 
will  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  the 
increased  cheapness  of  cloth.  But  it 
the  foreign  demand  for  cloth  is  of  such 
a  character  as  to  increase  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  cheapness,  a  larger  siira 
than  formerly  will  be  due  to  England 
for  cloth,  and  when  paid  will  raise 
English  prices,  the  pnce  of  cloth  in- 
cluded; this  rise,  however,  will  affect 
only  the  foreign  purchaser,  Englisli 
incomes  being  raised  in  a  corresponding 
proportion ;  and  the  foreign  consumer 
will  thus  derive  a  less  advantage  than 
England  from  the  improvement.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  cheapening  of  cloth 
does  not  extend  the  foreign  demand  for 
it  in  a  proportional  degree,  a  less  sum 
of  debts  tnan  before  will  be  due  to 
England  for  cloth,  while  there  will  be 
the  usual  sum  of  debts  duo  from  Eng- 
land to  foreign  countries ;  the  balance 
of  trade  will  turn  against  England, 
money  will  be  exported,  prices  (that  of 
cloth  included)  will  fall,  and  cloth  will 
eventually  be  cheapened  to  the  foreign 
purchaser  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than 
the  improvement  has  cheapened  it  to 
England.  These  are  the  very  conclu- 
sions which  we  deduced  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  barter. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  discnssion 
cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in 
the  words  of  Eicardo.*  "Gold  and 
silver  having  been  chosen  for  the  gene- 
ral medium  of  circulation,  they  are, 
by  the  competition  of  commerce,  dis- 
tributed in  such  proportions  amongst 
the  different  countries  of  the  world  as 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
natural  traffic  which  would  take  place 
if  no  such  metals  existed,  and  thetrado 
between  countries  were  purely  a  trade 
of  bai-ter."  Of  this  principle,  so  fertile 
in  consequences,  previous  to  which  the 
theory  of  foreign  trade  was  an  unintel- 
ligible chaos,  Mr.  Kicardo,  though  he 

*  Frinciples  qfFoHtieal  ScQnomy  and  Tax^ 
*icn,  3rd  ed.  p.  143. 
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did  not  pursue  it  into  its  rami fi cations, 
was  the  real  originator.  No  writer  who 
preceded  him  appears  to  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  it :  and  few  are  those  who 
oven  since  his  time  have  had  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  its  scientific  value. 

§  3.  It  is  now  necessary  to  inquire, 
in  what  manner  this  law  of  the  distri- 
hution  of  the  precious  metals  by  means 
of  the  exchanges,  affects  the  exchange 
value  of  money  itself;  and  how  it 
tallies  with  the  law  by  which  we  found 
tliat  the  value  of  money  is  regulated 
when  imported  as  a  mere  article  of 
merchandize.  For  there  is  here  a 
semblance  of  contradiction,  which  has, 
I  think,  contributed  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  make  some  distinguished 
political  economists  resist  the  evidence 
of  the  preceding  doctrines.  Money, 
they  justly  think,  is  no  exception  to 
the  general  laws  of  value ;  it  is  a  com- 
modity like  any  other,  and  its  average 
or  natural  value  must  depend  on  the 
cost  of  producing,  or  at  least  of  obtain- 
ing it.  That  its  distribution  through 
the  world  therefore,  and  its  different 
value  in  different  places,  should  be 
liable  to  bo  altered,  not  by  causes 
affecting  itself,  but  by  a  hundred 
causes  unconnected  with  it ;  by  every- 
thing which  affects  the  trade  in  other 
commodities,  so  as  to  derange  the 
equilibrium  of  exports  and  imports ; 
appears  to  these  thinkers  a  doctrine 
altogether  inadmissible. 

But  the  supposed  anomaly  exists 
only  in  semblance.  The  causes  which 
bring  money  into  or  carry  it  out  of  a 
country  through  the  exchanges,  to  re- 
store the  equilibrium  of  trade,  and 
which  thereby  raise  its  value  in  some 
countries  and  lower  it  in  others,  are 
the  very  same  causes  on  which  the 
local  value  of  money  would  depend,  if 
it  were  never  imported  except  as  a 
merchandize,  and  never  except  directly 
from  the  mines.  When  the  value  of 
money  in  a  country  is  permanently 
lowered  by  an  influx  of  it  through  the 
balance  of  trade,  the  cause,  if  it  is  not 
diminished  cost  of  production,  must  be 
one  of  those  causes  which  compel  a 
new  adjustment,  more  favourable  to 
the  coimtry,  of  the  equation  of  inter- 


national demand:  namely^  either  an 
increased  demand  abroad  for  her  com- 
modities, or  a  diminished  demand  on 
her  part  for  those  of  foreign  counti*ie8. 
Now  an  increased  foreign  demand  for 
the  commodities  of  a  country,  or  a 
diminished  demand  in  the  country  for 
imported  commodities,  are  the  very 
causes  which,  on  the  general  principles 
of  trade,  enable  a  country  to  purchase 
all  impoi*ts,  and  consequently  the  pre- 
cious metals,  at  a  lower  value.  There 
is  therefore  no  contradiction,  but  the 
most  perfect  accordance,  in  the  I'esults 
of  the  two  different  modes  in  which 
the  precious  metals  may  be  obtained. 
When  money  flows  from  country  to 
country  in  consequence  of  changes  in 
the  international  demand  for  commodi- 
ties, and  by  so  doing  alters  its  own 
local  value,  it  merely  realizes,  by  a 
more  rapid  process,  the  effect  whicli 
would  otherwise  take  place  more 
slowly,  by  an  alteration  in  the  relative 
breadth  of  the  streams  by  which  the 
precious  metals  flow  into  different  re- 
gions of  the  earth  from  the  mining 
countries.  As  therefore  we  before  saw 
that  the  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  does  not  in  the  least  alter 
the  law  on  which  the  values  of  other 
things,  either  in  the  same  country  or 
internationally,  depend,  so  neither  does 
it  alter  the  law  of  the  value  of  the 
precious  metal  itself:  and  there  is  in 
the  whole  doctrine  of  international 
values  as  now  laid  down,  a  unity  and 
harmony  which  is  a  strong  collateral 
presumption  of  truth, 

§  4.  Before  closing  this  discussion, 
it  is  fitting  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  and  degree  the  preceding  con- 
clusions arc  affected  by  the  existence 
of  international  payments  not  originat- 
ing in  commerce,  and  for  which  no 
equivalent  in  either  money  or  com- 
modities is  expected  or  received ;  such 
as  a  tribute,  or  remittances  of  rent  to 
absentee  landlords  or  of  interest  to 
foreign  creditors,  or  a  government  ex- 
penditure abroad,  such  as  England 
incurs  in  the  management  of  some  of 
her  colonial  dc^cnd^cies. 

To  begin  with  tiM  Due  of  baxtau 
Thesuppoaedi 
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made  in  cotnmoditieB,  and  being  ex- 
ports for  which  there  is  to  be  no  return, 
it  is  no  longer  requisite  that  the  im- 
ports and  exports  should  pay  for  one 
another :  on  the  contrary,  there  must 
be  an  annual  excess  of  exports  over 
imports,  equal  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
mittance. If^  before  the  country  be- 
came liable  to  the  annual  payment, 
foreign  commerce  was  in  its  natural 
state  of  equilibrium,  it  will  now  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  remittance,  that  foreign  countries 
should  be  induced  to  take  a  greater 
quantity  of  exports  than  before :  which 
can  only  be  done  by  offering  those  ex- 
ports on  cheaper  terms,  or  in  other 
words,  by  paymg  dearer  for  foreign 
commodities.  The  international  values 
will  so  adjust  themselves  that  either  by 
greater  exports,  or  smaller  imports,  or 
Both,  the  requisite  excess  on  the  side 
of  exports  will  be  brought  about ;  and 
this  excess  will  become  the  permanent 
state.  The  result  is,  that  a  country 
which  makes  regular  payments  to 
foreign  countries,  besides  losing  what 
it  pays,  loses  also  something  more,  bv 
the  less  advantageous  terms  on  which 
it  is  forced  to  exchange  its  productions 
for  foreign  commodities. 
The  same  results  follow  on  the  sup- 


position of  money.  Commerce  beitg 
supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium 
when  the  obligatory  remittances  begin, 
the  first  remittance  is  necessarily  made 
in  money,  lliis  lowers  prices  in  the 
remitting  country,  and  raises  them  in 
the  receiving.  The  natural  effect  is 
that  more  conmiodities  are  exported 
than  before,  and  fewer  imported,  and 
that,  on  the  score  of  conrmerce  alone,  a 
balance  of  money  will  be  constantlj 
due  from  the  receiving  to  tbo  paying 
country.  When  the  debt  thus  annually 
due  to  the  tributaiy  country  becomes 
equal  to  the  annual  tribute  or  other 
regular  payment  due  from  it,  no  further 
transmission  of  money  takes  place; 
the  cquiUbrinm  of  exports  and  imports 
will  no  longer  exist,  but  that  of  pay- 
ments will;  the  exchange  will  be  at 
par,  the  two  debts  wiU  be  set  off 
against  one  another,  and  the  tribute  or 
remittance  will  be  virtually  paid  in 
goods.  The  result  to  the  interests  of 
the  two  countries  will  be  as  already 
pointed  out:  the  paying  country  will 
give  a  higher  price  for  all  that  it  buys 
from  the  receiving  country,  while  the 
latter,  besides  receiving  the  tribute, 
obtains  the  exportable  produce  of  the 
tributary  country  at  a  lower  price. 
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§  1.  In  OUT  inquiry  into  the  laws 
of  international  trade,  w»e  commenced 
with  the  principles  which  determine 
international  exchanges  and  inter- 
national values  on  the  hypothesis  of 
barter.  We  next  showed  that  the  in- 
troduction of  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
laws  of  exchanges  and  of  values  be- 
tween country  and  country,  no  more 
than  between  individual  and  indi- 
vidual :  since  the  precious  iietals, 
under  the  influence  of  those  same  laws, 
distribute  themselves  in  such  propor- 


tions among  the  different  countries  of 
the  world,  as  to  allow  the  very  same 
exchanges  to  go  on,  and  at  the  same 
values,  as  woiild  be  the  case  under  a 
system  of  barter.  Wo  lastly  con  sidered 
how  the  value  of  nione^  itself  is 
affected,  by  those  alterations  in  the 
state  of  trade  which  arise  from  altera- 
tions either  in  the  demand  and  supply 
of  commodities  or  in  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. It  remains  to  consider  the 
alterations  in  the  state  of  trade  which 
originate  not  in  commoditieg  but  in 
money. 
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Gold  and  silver  may  vary  like  other 
things,  though  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  vary  as  other  things,  in  their  cost  of 
production.  The  demand  for  them  in 
foreign  countries  may  also  vary.  It 
may  increase,  by  augmented  employ- 
ment of  the  metals  for  purposes  of  art 
and  ornament,  or  because  tne  iiicrease 
of  production  and  of  transactions  has 
created  a  neater  amount  of  business 
to  be  done  by  the  circulating  medium. 
\t  may  diminish,  for  the  opposite 
fsasons ;  or  from  the  extension  of  the 
economizing  expedients  by  which  the 
use  of  metallic  money  is  partially  dis- 
pensed with.  These  changes  act  upon 
the  trade  between  other  countries  and 
the  mining  countries,  and  upon  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  according 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  value  of  im- 
ported commodities :  which  have  been 
set  forth  in  the  previous  chapters  with 
sufficient  fulness. 

What  I  propose  to  examine  in  the 
present  chapter,  is  not  those  circum- 
stances affecting  money,  which  alter 
the  permanent  conditions  of  its  value  ; 
but  the  effects  produced  on  interna- 
tional trade  by  casual  or  temporary 
variations  in  the  value  of  money, 
which  have  no  connexion  with  any 
causes  affecting  its  permanent  value. 
This  is  a  subject  of  importance,  on 
account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  prac- 
tical problem  which  has  excited  so 
much  discussion  for  sixty  years  past, 
the  regulation  of  the  cun'ency. 

§  2.  Let  us  suppose  in  any  country 
a  circulating  medium  purely  metallic, 
and  a  sudden  casual  increase  made  to 
it ;  for  example,  by  bringing  into  cir- 
culation hoards  of  treasure,  which  had 
been  concealed  in  a  previous  period  of 
foreign  invasion  or  internal  disorder. 
The  natural  effect  would  be  a  rise  of 
prices.  This  would  check  expoi-ts,  and 
encourage  imports ;  the  imports  would 
exceed  the  exports,  the  exchanges 
woiild  become  unfavourable,  and  the 
newly-acquired  stock  of  money  woiild 
diffuse  itself  over  all  countries  with 
which  the  supposed  country  carried  on 
trade,  and  from  them,  progressively, 
through  all  parts  of  the  commercial 
world.    The  money  which  thus  over- 


flowed would  spread  itself  to  an  equal 
depth  over  all  commercial  countries. 
For  it  would  go  on  flowing  until  the 
exports  and  imports  again  balanced 
one  another :  and  this  (as  no  change 
is  supposed  in  the  permanent  circum- 
stances of  international  demand)  could 
only  be,  when  tho  money  had  diffused 
itself  so  equally  that  prices  had  risen 
in  the  same  ratio  in  all  countries,  so 
that  the  alteration  of  price  would  be 
for  all  practical  purposes  ineffective, 
and  the  exports  and  imports,  though  • 
at  a  higher  money  valuation,  would  bo 
exactly  the  same  as  they  were  ori- 
ginally. This  diminished  value  of 
money  throughout  the  world,  (at  least 
if  the  diminution  was  considerable) 
would  cause  a  suspension,  or  at  least 
a  diminution,  of  the  annual  supply 
from  the  mines :  since  the  metal 
would  no  longer  command  a  value 
equivalent  to  its  highest  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  annual  waste  would, 
therefore,  not  be  fully  made  up,  and 
the  usual  causes  of  destruction  would 
gradually  reduce  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals  to  its 
former  amount ;  after  which  their  pro- 
duction would  recommence  on  its 
former  scale.  The  discovery  of  tho 
treasure  would  thus  produce  only  tem- 
porary effects ;  namely,  a  brief  dis- 
turbance of  international  trade  until 
the  treasure  had  disseminated  itself 
through  the  world,  and  then  a  tem- 
porarr  depression  in  the  value  of  the 
metal,  below  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  cost  of  producing  or  of  obtain- 
ing it;  which  depression  would  gra- 
dually be  corrected,  by  a  temporarily 
diminished  production  in  the  producing 
countries,  and  importation  in  the  im- 
porting countries. 

The  same  effects  which  would  thus 
arise  from  the  discovery  of  a  treasure, 
accompany  the  process  by  which  bank 
notes,  or  any  of  the  other  substitutes 
for  money,  take  the  place  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Suppose  that  England 
possessed  a  currency  wholly  metallic, 
of  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  that 
suddenly  twenty  millions  of  bank  notes 
were  sent  into  cuonlibtiQiL  If  these  wen 
issued  by  baiilDtr%  1J»i^M«|d  bt  em.* 
ployed  iftkMM|^«|^^E)i|||||^^ 
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sectuities,  and  would  therefore  create 
a  sudden  falHn  tlio  rate-  df  interest, 
which  would  probably  send  a  great 
part  of  the  twenty  millions  of  gold  out 
of  the  country  as  capital,  to  seek  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  elsewhere,  be- 
fore there  had  been  time  for  any 
notion  on  prices.  But  we  will  suppose 
that  the  notes  are  not  issuea  by 
bankers,  or  money-lenders  of  any 
kind,  but  by  manufacturers,  in  the 
payment  of  wages  and  purchase  of 
materials,  or  by  the  government  in  its 
ordinary  expenses,  so  that  the  whole 
amount  would  be  rapidly  carried  into 
the  markets  for  commodities.  The 
following  would  be  the  natural  order 
of  consequences.  All  prices  would 
rise  greatly.  Exportation  would  almost 
cease;  importation  would  be  prodi- 
giously stimulated.  A  great  balance 
of  payments  would  become  due ;  the 
exchanges  would  turn  against  England, 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  cost  of  ex- 
porting money ;  and  the  surplus  coin 
would  pour  itself  rapidly  forth,  over 
the  vanous  countries  of  the  world,  in 
the  order  of  their  proximity,  geogra- 
phically and  commercially,  to  England. 
The  efflux  would  continue  imtil  the 
currencies  of  all  countries  had  come 
to  a  level ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean, 
until  money  became  of  the  same  value 
everywhere,  but  until  the  differences 
were  only  those  which  existed  before, 
and  which  corresponded  to  permanent 
differences  in  the  cost  of  obtaining  it. 
When  the  .rise  of  prices  had  extended 
itself  in  an  equal  degree  to  all  coun- 
tries, exports  and  imports  would  every- 
where revert  to  what  they  were  at 
first,  would  balance  one  another,  and 
the  exchanges  would  return  to  par. 
If  such  a  sum  of  money  as  twenty 
millions,  when  spread  over  tlie  whole 
surface  of  the  commercial  world,  were 
sufficient  to  raise  the  general  letel  in 
a  perceptible  degree,  the  effect  would 
be  of  no  long  duration.  No  alteration 
having  occurred  in  the  general  condi- 
tlons  under  which  the  metals  were 
procured,  either  in  the  world  at  large 
or  in  any  part  of  it,  the  reduced  value 
would  no  longer  be  remunerating,  and 
the  supply  from  the  mines  would 
^ease  partially  or  wholly,  until  the 


twenty  millions  were  absorbed  }^  after 
which-  absorption,  the  currenciea  of  all 
countries  would  be,  in  quantity  and  in 
value,  nearly  at  their  original  leveL 
I  say  nearly,  for  in  strict  accuracy 
there  would  be  a  slight  difference.  A 
somewhat  smaller  annual  supply  of 
the  precious  metals  would  now  be  re- 
quired,  there  being  in  the  world  twenty 
miUions  less  of  metallic  money  under- 
going waste.  The  equilibrium  of  pay- 
ments, consequently,  between  the 
mining  countries  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  would  thenceforth  require  that 
the  mining  countries  should  either 
export  rather  more  of  something  else, 
or  import  rather  less  of  foreign  com* 
modities;  which  implies  a  somewhat 
lower  range  of  prices  than  previously 
in  the  mining  countries,  and  a  some- 
what higher  in  all  others ;  a  scantier 
currency  in  the  former,  and  rather 
fuller  currencies  in  the  latter.  ITiis 
effect,  which  would  be  too  trifling  to 
require  notice  except  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  principle,  is  the  only  perma- 
nent change  which  would  be  produced 
on  international  trade,  or  on  me  value 
or  quantity  of  the  currency  of  any 
country. 

Effects  of  another  kind,  however, 
will^  have  been  produced.  Twenty 
millions  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
unproductive  form  of  metallic  money, 
have  been  converted  into  what  is,  or 
is  capable  of  becoming,  productive 
capital.  This  gain  is  at  first  made  by 
England  at  the  expense  of  other 
countries,  who  have  taken  her  super- 
fluity of  this  costly  and  unproductive 
article  off  her  hands,  giving  for  it  an 
equivalent  value  in  other  commodities. 
By  degrees  the  loss  is  made  up  to 
those  countries  by  diminished  influx 
from  the  mines,  and  finally  the  world 
has  gained  a  virtual  addition  of  twenty 
millions  to  its  productive  resources. 
Adam  Smith's  iUuetration,  though  so 
well  known,  deserves  for  its  extreme 

*  I  am  here  supposing  a  state  of  thing 
in  which  gold  and  diver  mining  are  a  per- 
manent branch  of  industry,  earned  on  under 
known  conditions ;  and  not  the  present  state 
of  uncertainty,  in  which  gold-gathering  is  a 
game  of  chance,  prosecuted  (for  the  prosentl 
in  the  spirit  of  an  adventure,  not  ia  ttifiX  of  I 
regular  Industrial  pursuit. 
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aptness  to  be  once  more  repeated, 
lie  compares  the  substitution  of  paper 
in  tbe  room  of  the  precious  metals,  to 
the  construction  of  a  liighway  through 
the  air,  by  which  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  roads  would  become  avail- 
able for  agriculture.  As  in  that  case 
a  portion  of  the  soil,  so  in  this  a  part 
of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
country,  would  be  relieved  from  a 
function  in  which  it  was  only  em- 
ployed in  rendering  other  soils  and 
capitals  productive,  and  would  itself 
become  applicable  to  production;  the 
oflSce  it  previously  fulfilled  being  equally 
well  discharged  by  a  medium  which 
costs  nothing. 

The  value  saved  to  the  community 
by  thus  dispensing  with  metallic 
money,  is  a  clear  gain  to  those  who 
provide  the  substitute.  They  have  the 
use  of  twenty  millions  of  circulating 
medium  whicn  have  cost  them  only  the 
expense  of  an  engraver's  plate.  If 
they  employ  this  accession  to  their 
fortunes  as  productive  capital,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  is  increased  and 
the  community  benefited,  as  much  as 
by  any  other  capital  of  equal  amount. 
"Whether  it  is  so  employed  or  not,  de- 
pends, in  some  degree,  upon  the  mode 
of  issuing  it  If  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  employed  in  paying  off  debt, 
it  would  probably  become  productive 
capital.  The  government,  however, 
may  prefer  employing  this  extraor- 
dinary resource  in  its  ordinary  ex- 
penses ;  may  squander  it  uselessly,  or 
make  it  a  mere  temporary  substitute 
for  taxation  to  an  equivalent  amount ; 
in  which  last  case  the  amount  is  saved 
by  the  taxpayers  at  large,  who  either 
add  it  to  their  capital  or  spend  it  as 
income.  When  paper  currency  is  sup- 
plied, as  in  our  own  country,  by 
bankers  and  banking  companies,  the 
amount  is  almost  wholly  turned  into 
productive  caj)ital:  for  the  issuers, 
being  at  all  times  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  refund  tlie  value,  are  under 
tlio  strongest  inducements  not  to 
equander  it,  and  the  only  cases  in 
which  it  is  not  forthcoming  ai'o  cases 
of  fi*aud  or  mismanagement  A 
banker's  profession  being  that  of  a 
moaoy.lcuder^  his  issoo  of  notes  w  « 


simple  extension  of  his  ordinary  occu- 
pation. He  lends  the  amoimt  to 
farmers,  manufacturers,  or  dealers,  who 
employ  it  in  their  several  businesses. 
So  employed,  it  yields,  like  any  other 
capital,  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of 
stock.  The  profit  is  shared  between 
the  banker,  who  receives  interest,  and 
a  succession  of  borrowers,  mostly  for 
short  periods,  who  after  paying  the 
interest,  gain  a  profit  in  addition,  or  a 
convenience  equivalent  to  profit.  The 
capital  itself  in  the  long  run  becomes 
entirely  wages,  and  when  replaced  by 
the  sale  of  the  produce,  becomes  wages 
again ;  thus  aCwrding  a  perpetual  fund, 
of  the  value  of  twenty  millions,  for  the 
maintenance  of  productive  labour,  and 
increasing  the  annual  produce  of  the 
country  by  all  that  can  be  produced 
through  the  means  of  a  capital  of  that 
value.  To  this  gain  must  be  added  a 
further  saving  to  the  country,  of  the 
annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
necessary  for  repairing  the  wear  and 
tear,  and  other  waste,  of  a  metallic 
currency. 

The  substitution,  therefore,  of  paper 
for  the  precious  metals,  should  always 
be  earned  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
safety ;  no  greater  amount  of  metallio 
currency  being  retained,  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  maintain,  both  in  fact  and  in 
public  belief,  tbe  convertibility  of  the  . 
paper.  A  country  with  the  extensive 
commercial  relations  of  England,  is 
liable  to  be  suddenly  called  upon  for 
large  foreign  payments,  sometimes  in 
loans,  or  other  investments  of  capital 
abroad,  sometimes  as  the  price  of  some 
unusual  importation  of  goods,  the  most 
frequent  case  being  that  of  large  im- 
portations of  food  consequent  on  a  bad 
harvest.  To  meet  such  demands  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be,  either 
in  circulation  or  in  the  coffers  of  the 
banks,  coin  or  bullion  to  a  very  consi- 
derable amount,  and  that  this,  when 
drawn  out  by  any  emergency,  should 
be  allowed  to  return  after  the  emer- 
gency is  past.  But  since  gold  wanted 
for  exportation  is  almost  invariably 
drawn  Trom  the  reserves  of  the  banks, 
and  is  never  likely  to  bo  taken  directly 
from  the  circulation  whilo  tho  banksn 
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Avliicli  can  he  obtained  from  retaining 
partially  a  metallic  currency  for  daily 
purposes  is,  that  the  banks  may  oc- 
casionally replenish  their  reserves 
from  it. 

§  3.  When  metallic  money  had 
been  entirely  superseded  and^  expelled 
from  circulation,  by  the  substitution  of 
an  etjual  amount  of  bank  notes,  any  at- 
tempt to  keep  a  si  ill  further  quantity 
of  paper  in  circulation  must,  if  the 
notes  are  convertible,  be  a  complete 
failure.  The  new  issue  would  again 
Bet  in  motion  the  same  train  of  conse- 
quences by  which  the  gold  coin  had 
already  been  expelled.  The  metals 
would,  as  before,  be  required  for  ex- 
portation, and  would  be  for  that  pur- 
pose demanded  from  the  banks,  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  superfluous  notes; 
which  thus  could  not  possiblv  be  re- 
tained in  circulation.  If,  indeed,  the 
notes  were  inconvertible,  there  would 
bo  no  such  obstacle  to  the  increase 
of  their  quantity.  An  inconvertible 
paper  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  con- 
vertible, while  there  remains  any  coin 
for  it  to  supersede;  the  difl'erence 
begins  to  manifest  itself  when  all  the 
coin  is  driven  from  circulation  (except 
what  may  be  retained  for  the  con- 
venience of  small  change),  and  the 
issues  still  go  on  increasing.  When 
the  paper  begins  to  exceed  in  quantity 
the  metallic  currency  which  it  super- 
seded, prices  of  course  rise ;  things 
which  were  worth  51.  in  metallic 
money,  become  worth  Ql.  in  inconver- 
tible paper,  or  more  as  the  case  may 
be.  But  this  rise  of  price  will  not,  as 
in  the  cases  before  examined,  stimulate 
import,  and  discourage  export.  The 
imports  and  exports  are  deteimined  by 
the  metallic  prices  of  things,  not  by 
the  paper  prices :  and  it  is  only  when 
the  paper  is  exchangeable  at  pleasure 
for  the  metals,  that  paper  prices  and 
metallic  prices  must  correspond. 

Let  us  suppose  that  England  is  the 
country  which  has  the  depreciated 
paper.  Suppose  that  some  English 
production  could  be  bought,  while  the 
currency  was  still  metallic,  for  51.,  and 
•old  in  France  for  51.  lOs.,  the  difler- 
•nce  ^.overing   the  expense  and  risk. 


and  affording  a  profit  to  the  mercliant. 
On  account  of  the  depreciation,  thii 
commodity  will  now  cost  in  England 
6^,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  France  for 
more  than  51.  10s.,  and  yet  it  will  be 
exported  as  before.  Why?  Because 
the  51.  10s.  which  the  exporter  can  get 
for  it  in  France,  is  not  depi-eciated 
paper,  but  gold  or  silver :  and  since  in 
England  bullion  has  risen,  in  the  same 
proportion  with  other  things — if  the 
merchant  brings  the  gold  or  silver  to 
England,  he  can  sell  his  51.  IQs.  for 
61.  128 ,  and  obtain  as  before  10  per 
cent  for  profit  and  expenses. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  depreciation 
of  the  currency  does  not  affect  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  :  this  is 
carried  on  precisely  as  if  the  cuiTcncy 
maintained  its  value.  But  though  the 
trade  is  not  affected,  the  exchanges 
are.  When  the  imports  and  exports 
are  in  equilibrium,  tlie  exchange,  in  a 
metallic  currency,  would  be  at  par ;  a 
bill  on  France  for  the  equivalent  of 
five  sovereigns,  would  be  worth  five 
sovereigns.  But  five  sovereigns,  or  the 
quantity  of  gold  contained  in  them, 
having  come  to  be  worth  in  England 
6^,  it  follows  that  a  bill  on  France  for 
5l.f  will  be  worth  6^.  When,  therefore, 
the  reed  exchange  is  at  par,  there  will 
be  a  nominal  exchange  against  the 
country,  of  as  much  per  cent  as  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation.  If  the 
currency  is  depreciated  10,  15,  or  20 
per  cent,  then  in  whatever  way  the 
real  exchange,  arising  from  tho  varia- 
tions of  international  debts  and  credits, 
may  vary,  the  quoted  exchange  will 
always  differ  10,  15,  or  20  per  cent 
from  it.  However  high  this  nominal 
premium  may  be,  it  has  no  tendency  to 
send  gold  out  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawinij^  a  bill  against  it 
and  i)rofiting  by  the  premium;  be- 
cause the  gold  60  sent  must  be  pro- 
cured, not  from  the  banks  and  at  par, 
as  in  the  caso  of  a  convertible  cur- 
rency, but  in  the  market,  at  an  ad- 
vance of  price  equal  to  the  premium. 
In  such  cases,  instead  of  saying  that 
the  exchange  is  unfavourable,  it  would 
be  a  more  correct  representation  to  say 
that  the  par  has  altered,  since  there  la 
now  required    9,    larger    quantitv   of 
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Englisli  cnrrency  to  be  equivaleiit  to 
the  same  quantity  of  foreign.  The 
exchanges,  however,  continue  to  be 
computed  according  to  the  metallic  par. 
The  quoted  exchanges,  therefore,  when 
there  is  a  depreciated  currency,  are 
compounded  of  two  elements  or  factors ; 
the  real  exchange,  which  follows  the 
variations  of  iiitemational  payments, 
and  the  nominal  exchange,  which 
▼aries  with  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, but  which,  while  there  is  any 
depreciation  at  all,  must  always  be  un- 
favourable. Since  the  amount  of  de- 
preciation is  exactiy  measured  b^  the 
degree  in  which  the  market  ^nce  of 
bullion  exceeds  the  Mint  valuation,  we 
have  a  sure  criterion  to  determine  what 
portion  of  the  quoted  exchange,  beine 
referable  to  depreciation,  may  oe  struck 
off  as  nominal ;  the  result  so  corrected 
expressing  the  real  exchange. 

The  same  disturbance  of  the  ex- 
changes and  of  international  trade, 
which  is  produced  by  an  increased 
issue  of  convertible  bank  notes,  is  in 
like  manner  produced  by  those  exten- 
sions of  credit,  which,  as  was  so  fiilly 
shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,  have  the 
same  effect  on  prices  as  an  increase  of 
the  currency.  Whenever  circumstances 
have  given  such  an  impulse  to  the 
spirit  of  speculation  as  to  occasion  a 
great  increase  of  purchases  on  credit, 
money  prices  rise,  just  as  much  as  they 
woula  have  risen  if  each  person  who  so 
buys  on  credit  had  bought  with  mone^. 
All  the  effects,  therefore,  must  be  simi- 
lar.   As  a  coDsequence  of  high  prices, 


exportation  is  checked  and  importation 
stimulated ;  though  in  fact  the  increase 
of  importation  seldom  waite  for  the 
rise  of  prices  which  is  the  consequence 
of  speculation,  inasmuch  as  some  of 
the  great  articles  of  import  are  usually 
among  the  things  in  which  speculative 
overtrading  first  shows  itsefe  There 
is,  therefore,  in  such  periods,  usually  a 
great  excess  of  imports  over  exports ; 
and  when  the  time  comes  at  which 
these  must  be  paid  for,  the  exchanges 
become  unfavourable,  and  gold  flow 
out  of  the  country.  In  what  precise 
manner  this  efflux  of  gold  takes  effect 
on  prices,  depends  on  circumstances  of 
which  we  shall  presently  sjpeak  more 
fully;  but  that  its  effect  is  to  make 
them  recoil  downwards,  is  certain  and 
evident.  The  recoil,  once  begun,  gene- 
rally  becomes  a  total  rout,  ana  the 
unusual  extension  of  credit  is  rapidly 
exchanged  for  an  unusual  contraotion 
of  it.  Accordingly,  when  credit  has 
been  imprudently  stretched,  and  the 
speculative  spirit  carried  to  excess,  the 
turn  of  the  exchanges,  and  consequent 
pressure  on  the  banks  to  obtain  gold 
for  exportation,  are  generally  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  catastrophe. 
But  these  phenomena,  though  a  con- 
spicuous accompaniment,  are  no  essen- 
tia] part,  of  the  collapse  of  credit  called 
a  commercial  crisis;  which,  at  we 
formerly  showed,*  mijs^ht  happen  to  as 
great  an  ex^nt,  and  is  quite  as  Hkelv 
to  happen,  in  a  country,  if  any  sucn 
there  were,  altogether  desiiiot*  of 
fiveign  trade. 


CHAPTER  XXHL 
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Of  TBS  SATS  iff  IWnMSHf^ 

Tra  present  seema  ibe  tm^  \  d  tm  my^%<  tf^  f^  ^^l'  ^ifj*  ,lf 


proper  place  for  daacmmof;  the  tirerat^ 
stances  which  determiDe  the  nt^  (4 
interest.  The  iuEteiest  of  loaaii,  hfiit^ 
really  a  qoestioQ  of  tauhaa^  y»t<Mr^ 
£^  naturally  into  Ibo  fPMSAt^MlitW  I 
r- 
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possiblo  to  understand  tho  one  without 
the  other,  And  in  many  minds  the  two 
Bubjocts  aro  mixed  up  in  tho  most  in- 
extricable confufiion. 

In  tho  preceding  Book*  we  defined 
tho  relation  in  which  interest  stands  to 
profit.  We  found  that  the  gross  profit 
of  capital  might  be  distinguished  into 
three  parts,  which  are  respectively  the 
remuneration  for  risk,  for  trouble,  and 
for  tho  capital  itsilf,  and  may  be 
leiTncd  insurance,  wages  of  8ui)orin- 
tcndence,  and  interest.  After  making 
compensation  for  risk,  that  is,  after 
covering  the  average  losses  to  which 
capital  is  exposed  either  by  tho  general 
circumstances  of  society  or  by  tho 
hazards  of  the  particular  employment, 
there  remains  a  jsurplus,  wbich  partly 
goes  to  repay  tho  owner  of  tho  capital 
for  his  abstinence,  and  partly  the  em- 
ployer of  it  for  his  time  and  trouble. 
How  much  goes  to  the  one  and  how 
much  to  tho  other,  is  shown  by  the 
amount  of  the  remuneration  which, 
when  the  two  functions  are  soj^arated, 
the  owner  of  capital  can  obtain  from 
the  employer  for  its  use.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  question  of  demand  and 
f upply.  Nor  have  demand  and  supply 
any  different  meaning  or  effect  in  this 
case  from  what  they  have  in  all  others. 
The  rate  of  interest  will  be  such  as  to 
equalize  the  demand  for  loans  with  the 
Bupplv  of  them.  It  will  bo  such,  that 
exactly  as  much  as  some  people  aro 
desirous  to  borrow  at  that  rate,  others 
shall  be  willing  to  lend.  If  there  is 
more  offered  than  demanded,  interest 
will  fall ;  if  more  is  demanded  than 
offered,  it  will  rise ;  and  in  both  cases, 
to  tho  point  at  which  the  equation  of 
supply  and  demand  is  re-established. 

Uoth  tho  demand  and  supply  of 
loans  fluctuate  more  incessanUy  than 
any  other  demand  or  supplv  whatso- 
ever. The  fluctuations  in  other  things 
depend  on  a  limited  number  of  influ- 
encing circumstances;  but  the  desire 
to  borrow,  and  tho  willingness  to  lend, 
aro  more  or  less  influenced  by  every 
circumstance  which  affects  tho  state  or 
prospects  of  industry  or  commerce, 
either  generally  or  m  any  of  their 
branches.  The  rate  of  interest,  thore- 
«  Supra,  book  ii.  cb,  xv.  $  1. 


fore,  on  good  security,  which  alone  ve 
have  here  to  consider  (for  interest  in 
which  considerations  of  nsk  bear  apart 
may  swell  to  any  amount)  is  seldom, 
in  the  great  centres  of  money  transao 
tions,  precisely  the  same  for  two  dayi 
together ;  as  is  shown  by  the  never- 
ceasing  variations  in  the  quoted  prices 
of  the  funds  and  other  negotiable  seco- 
rities.  Nevertheless,  there  must  be,u 
ill  other  cases  of  value,  some  rate 
which  (in  the  language  of  Adam  SmitE 
and  Ricardo)  may  be  called  the  natural 
rate  ;  some  rate  about  which  the  mar- 
ket rate  oscillates,  and  to  which  it 
always  tends  to  return.  This  rate 
partly  depends  on  the  amount  of  accu- 
mulation going  on  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  cannot  themselves  attend 
to  the  employment  of  their  savings, 
and  partly  on  the  comparative  taste 
existing  in  the  community  for  tte 
active  pursuits  of  industry,  or  for  the' 
leisure,  ease,  and  independence  of  an 
annuitant. 

%  2.  To  exclude  casual  flnctuatioiui, 
we  will  suppose  commerce  to  be  in  & 
quiescent   condition,   no   employment 
beingf  imusually  prosperous,  and  none 
particularly  distressed.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  more   thriving  pro- 
ducers and  traders  have  their  capital 
fully  employed,  and  many  are  able  to 
transact  business   to  a    considerably 
greater  extent  than  they  have  capital 
for.    These  are  naturally  borrowers: 
and  the  amount  which  they  desire  to 
borrow,  and  can  give  security  for,  con- 
stitutes the  demand  for  loans  on  ac- 
count of  productive  employment.    To 
these  must  be  added  the  loans  required 
by  Government,  and  by  landowners,  or 
other  unproductive  consumers  who  have 
good  security  to  give.    This  constitutes 
the  mass  of  loans  for  which  there  is  an 
habitual  demand. 

Now  it  is  conceivable  that  there 
might  exist,  in  the  hands  of  persona 
disinclined  or  disqualified  for  engaging 
personally  in  business,  a  mass  of  capi- 
tal equal  to,  and  even  exceeding,  this 
demand,  in  that  case  there  would  be 
an  habitual  excess  of  competition  on 
the  part  of  lenders,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest would  bear  a  low  proportion  b) 
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the  rate  of  piofit.  Interest  would  be 
foi-ced  down  to  the  point  which  would 
either  tempt  borrowers  to  take  a  greater 
amount  of  loans  than  they  nad  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  being  able  to 
employ  in  their  business,  or  would  so 
discourage  a  portion  of  the  lenders,  as 
to  make  them  either  forbear  to  accu- 
mulate, or  endeavour  to  increase  their 
income  by  engaging  in  business  on 
their  own  account,  and  incurring  the 
risks,  if  not  the  labours,  of  industrial 
employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  capital  owned 
by  persons  who  prefer  lending  it  at 
interest,  or  whose  avocations  prevent 
them  from  personally  superintending 
its  employment,  may  be  short  of  the 
habitual  oemand  for  loans.  It  may  bo 
in  great  part  absorbed  by  the  invest- 
ments afforded  by  the  public  debt  and 
by  mortgages,  and  the  remainder  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of 
commerce.  If  bo.  the  rate  of  interest 
will  be  raised  so  high  as  in  some  way 
to  re-establish  the  equilibrium.  When 
there  is  only  a  small  difference  between 
interest  and  profit,  many  boiTOwers 
may  no  longer  be  willing  to  increase 
their  responsibilities  and  involve  their 
credit  for  so  small  a  remuneration :  or 
some  who  would  otherwise  have  en- 
gaged in  business,  mav  prefer  leisure, 
and  become  lenders  instead  of  bor- 
rowers: or  others,  under  the  induce- 
ment of  high  interest  and  easy  in- 
vestment for  their  capital,  may  re- 
tire from  business  earner,  and  with 
smaller  fortmies,  than  they  otherwije 
would  have  done.  Or,  lastly,  tb«;re  is 
another  process  by  which,  in  England 
and  other  oonimercial  coantrk-s,  a 
large  portion  of  the  requisite  wau^\j 
of  loans  is  obtained.  uitUaA  m  it« 
being  afforded  by  wrmuM  iv/t  in  boKi- 
ness,  the  aflbrdii^n  majtW:HUiicoum 
•  busineas.  A  portiMi  of  tli«  fA\A%sd 
employed  in  trade  mar  U;  srvpfrfied  \fy 
a  class  of  jmditgkmti  n^jti^  XfoAtsn, 
These  nv»^  ksdess^  konrtrr^^  nynwt 
have  mofe  taaa  a  flttff«  imUiVM,  ^  Xh^ 
must  hare  ihtk  oe^lbiurj  tatHf  fA  ytf^x 
CO  their  ea^ical,  rstk  aad  all  ^4bv 
cirmmstanftea  l<«Bf  a2lv<p«4  ^ff,  1^ 
tX  eaa  wsra  9atmeg  t»  imj  ^^m  wlixv 


noss,  to  nay  a  full  profit  for  cnpiliC 
from  which  ho  will  only  dorivo  a  Ailj 
profit :  and  monoy-lcndiug,  as  an  onv 
ploymcnt,  for  tho  regular  supnly  o| 
trado,  cannot,  therefore,  bo  oarruul  on 
except  by  persons  who,  in  adilition  t* 
thoir  own  capital,  onn  loiul  thoir  crtxlit.^ 
or,  in  other  wortls,  tho  capital  of  otliof 
people :  that  is,  bankers,  and  norHoim 
(such  as  bill-brokers)  who  are  viriunlly 
bankers,  since  tlioy  r\u',oivo  mont^  in 
deposit.  A  bank  which  lends  its  iiotos 
lends  capital  which  it  borrows  IVom 
tho  community,  and  for  which  it  \myn 
no  interest.  A  bank  of  doposit  hMnls 
capital  which  it  collects  fVoni  tho  com- 
munity in  small  parcels ;  HonioMnioN 
without  paving  any  interest,  hh  is  tho 
case  with  tne  Loutfon  private  baiiUiM'M ; 
and  if,  like  tho  Scotch,  tho  Joint  Htoolc, 
and  most  of  tho  country  banks,  it  doos 
pay  interest,  it  still  pays  much  Ionm 
than  it  receives ;  for  tno  dopomtors, 
who  in  any  other  way  could  niostly 
obtain  for  such  small  balanc(5M  no 
interest  worth  taking  any  trouble  ((tr, 
are  glad  to  receive  even  a  little. 
Having  this  subsidiary  rosounjo, 
bankers  are  enabled  to  obtain,  by 
lending  at  interest,  tho  ordinary  rtiUt 
of  profit  on  their  own  capital.  In  any 
other  manner,  monoy-lending  c^niM  not 
be  carried  on  as  a  n;;;ular  tnodo  of 
business,  except  upon  UtrmH  mi  wlil<;U 
none  would  consent  if)  htrrffW  but 
persons  eith/yr  <i(mui\np;  tm  axirtvff^ 
dinary  profltK,  w  in  urg^t  w^'^kI  ;  utu 
imxliictivc  c<;nirtmi^fi  wJw  hfiftt  ts%^ 
cee«led  thf^r  means,  </r  tnm'f^tstttiM  in 
fcar  of  1/inknjptcy,  Thff  (WnhtrntihU 
capital  tVf^mUA  in  b^nkj»;  ttf/ii  rtu 
Yrfi^^^f!nU:t\  \fr  bank  Wfien ;  iim  tmMut 
</  bankets  iwmtmU^f  Htui  ibai  wnkH 
ilmr  cmAtif  in  any  way  in  wU'uiU  i\mf 
wtf  it,  wiabl^^  inf^m  Ui  tiUym^  m , 

'j  ^  s  ^  JJr_._ J-.  ^M^ 
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must  alwa}'8  be  bucU  as  to  adjust 
those  twoamounts  to  one  anotlier.*  But 
while  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  lent 
capital  takes  effect  upon  the  permanent 
rate  of  interest,  the  fluctuations  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  the  portion 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  bankers  ;  for 
it  is  that  portion  almost  exclusively, 
which,  being  lent  for  short  times  only, 
is  continually  in  tho  market  seeking 
an  investment.  Tho  capital  of  those 
who  live  on  the  interest  of  their  ovm 
fortunes,  has  generally  sought  and 
found  son»e  fixed  investment,  such  as 
the  public  funds,  mortgages,  or  the 
bonds  of  public  companies,  which  in- 
vestment, except  under  peculiar  temp- 
tations or  necessities,  is  not  changed. 

§  3.  Fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
interest  arise  from  variations  either  in 
demand  for  loans,  or  in  the  supply. 
Tho  supply  is  liable  to  variation, 
though  less  so  than  the  demand.  The 
willingness  to  lend  is  greater  than 
usual  at  the  commencement  of  a 
period  of  speculation,  and  much  less 
than  usual  during  the  revulsion  which 
follows.  In  speculative  times,  money- 
lenders as  well  as  other  people  are  in- 
clined to  extend  their  business  by 
stretching  their  credit;  they  lend 
more  than  usual  (just  as  other  classes 
of  dealers  and  producers  employ  more 
than  usual)  of  capital  which  does  not 
belong  to  them.  Accordingly,  these 
are  tho  times  when  the  rate  of  interest 
is  low;  though  for  this  too  (as  we 
shall  hereafter  see)  there  are  other 
causes.  During  the  revulsion,  on  the 
contrary,   interest  always  rises   inor- 

•  I  do  not  include  in  the  general  loan  fund 
of  the  country  the  capitals,  largo  as  they 
sometimes  are,  wlilch  are  habitually  em- 
ployed in  speculatively  buying  and  selling 
the  public  funds  and  other  securities.  It  is 
true  that  all  who  buy  securities  add,  for  the 
time,  to  tho  general  amount  of  money  on  loan, 
and  lower,  to  that  extent,  the  rate  of  interest. 
But  as  the  persons  1  speak  of  buy  only  to  sell 
igain  at  a  higher  price,  they  are  alternately 
In  the  position  of  lenders  and  of  borrowers: 
their  operations  raise  the  rate  of  interest  at 
one  time,  exactly  as  much  as  they  lower  it  at 
another.  Like  all  persons  who  buy  and  sell 
oil  speculation,  their  function  is  to  equalize, 
not  to  raise  or  lower,  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity. "When  they  speculate  prudently, 
they  temper  the  ^actuations  of  price;  when 
Imprudently,  tb^  often  aggravate  them. 


I  dinately,  because,  while  thei«  is  i 
most  pressing  need  on  the  part  d 
many  persons  to  borrow,  there  is  i 
general  disinclination  to  lend.  Thii 
disinclination,  when  at  its  extreoM 
point,  is  called  a  panic.  It  ocean 
when  a  succession  of  unexpected  fai- 
lures has  created  in  the  mercantile, 
and  sometimes  also  in  the  non-mer- 
cantile public,  a  general  distrost  in 
each  other's  solvency;  disposing  every 
one  not  only  to  refuse  fresh  credit, 
except  on  verv  onerous  terms,  but  to 
call  m,  if  possible,  all  credit  which  lie 
has  already  given.  Deposits  are  with- 
drawn from  banks ;  notes  are  re- 
turned on  the  issuers  in  exchange  for 
specie;  bankers  raise  their  rate  of 
discount,  and  withhold  their  customaiy 
advances ;  merchants  refuse  to  renew 
mercantile  bills.  At  such  times  the 
most  calamitous  consequences  were 
formerly  experienced  from  the  attempt 
of  the  law  to  prevent  more  than  a 
certain  limited  rate  of  interest  from 
being  given  or  taken.  Persons  who 
could  not  borrow  at  five  per  cent^  had 
to  pay,  not  six  or  seven,  but  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent,  to  compensate  the 
lender  for  risking  the  penalties  of  the 
law :  or  had  to  sell  securities  or  goods 
for  ready  money  at  a  still  greater 
saciifice. 

In  the  intervals  between  commercial 
crises,  there  is  usually  a  tendency  in 
the  rate  of  interest  to  a  progressive 
decline,  from  the  gradual  process  of 
accumulation ;  which  process,  in  the 
great  commercial  countries,  is  suffi- 
ciently rapid  to  account  for  the  almost 
periodical  recurrence  of  these  fits  of 
speculation ;  since,  when  a  few  years 
have  elapsed  without  a  crisis,  and 
no  new  and  tempting  channel  for  in- 
vestment has  been  opened  in  the 
meantime,  there  is  always  found  to 
have  occurred  in  those  few  years  so 
large  an  increase  of  capital  seeking 
investment,  as  to  have  lowered  con- 
siderably the  rate  of  interest,  whether 
indicated  by  the  prices  of  securities  or 
by  the  rate  of  discount  on  bills ;  and 
this  diminution  of  interest  tempts  the 
possessors  to  incur  hazards  in  hopes  of 
a  more  considerable  return. 

The  rate  of  interest  is,  at   timei^ 


•Abclcd  Boro  or  less  pomnuiBntlj  bj 

circuDislaacGs,  Ihaii^li  not  of  frequent, 
yet  or  Dccufionfll  occumince,  wliich 
tend  to  oiler  the  proportioa  between 
the  class  of  interest-receiTing  And  that 
of  proGt-receiTiDg  capitalists.  Two 
Cunses  of  this  deecnptjon,  oporsting  in 
Contrary  wajs^  have  manifested  them- 
sclrca  of  lata  jears,  and  are  now  pro- 
ducing considerable  eflectB  in  England. 
Olio  IB,  the  gold  discoveries.  The 
massoa  of  the  preciuns  nietals  vliich 
are  constantly  amTiiig  from  Uie      ' ' 

wholly  added 

the  loan  market.    So  gret 

tional  capital,  not  divided  beiweea  the 

two  classes  of  capitalists,  but  Bggre- 

galed  bodily   to   the   capital  of  the 

interestrreceiTinK  class,   distarbs   the 

pre-eiieting  ratio  belweeo  the    two, 

and  tends  to  depress  interest,  relatiTelr 

to  profit  Anotber  cireuiuBtance  of  still 

mora  recent  date,  but  tending  to  the 

contrary  eflect,  is  the  legalization  of 

{'ciintBt«ok  osaociadonB  with  limited 
lability.  The  shareboldera  in  these 
associations,  now  so  rapidly  multijtly- 
ing,  are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from 
the  lending  class ;  from  thosa  vho 
either  left  their  disposable  funds  in 
deposit,  to  be  lent  ont  hy  bankers,  or 
invested  them  in  public  or  privste  eecti- 
rities,  and  received  tbe  interest.  To 
the  extent  of  their  shares  in  any  of 
these  companies  (with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  banking  companies)  they 
have  become  traders  on  tbeii  own 
capital;  they  have  ceased  to  he  lenders, 
and  have  even,  in  most  coses,  passed 
over  to  the  class  of  borrowers.  Their 
Bobsc  rip  lions  have  been  ahsteacted 
from  the  funds  which  feed  the  loan 
market,  and  they  themselves  hare  bo- 
come  competitors  for  a  share  of  the 
remainder  of  those  funds:  of  all  which, 
the  natnral  eOect  is  a  rise  of  interest. 


nary  rale  of  interest  in  England  should 
bear  a  higher  proportion  to  the  common 
rata  of  mercantile  profit,  than  it  ba* 
bomo  at  any  time  iinca  tbe  inflni  of 
new  gold  set  in.* 


INTEREST,  M 

I  The  demand  Ibr  loam  varies  mncli 
more  largely  than  tho  supply,  and  em- 
braces longer  cycles  of  yunre  in  its 
abormtions.  A  timo  of  war,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  period  of  uniLsual  droflson 
tho  loan  market.  Tlio  Govornmunl,  at 
Bucti  times,  generally  incurs  nowliiann, 
and  OS  these  usually  succeed  oacli  oilier 
rapidly  as  long  as  the  wnr  loslii,  thn 
^nerol  rate  of  intarost  is  kept  higher 
m  wnr  than  in  poaea,  without  rofuioneo 
Co  tho  rata  of  profit,  and  nradiioliva 
industry  is  stinted  of  its  niuat  sumilJes. 
During  port  of  tho  last  French  war, 
the  Govamment  could  not  borrow  iindur 
six  per  cent,  and  of  course  all  otliur 
borrowers  hod  to  pay  at  least  as  much. 
Nor  docs  the  inSuonco  of  those  loans 
altogether  cease  when  the  OovornmonC 
ceases  to  contract  others ;  for  those 
already  contracted  continue  to  ofFord 
an  investment  for  a  erenlly  iuoreased 
amount  of  the  dispossElo  capital  of  tho 
country,  which  if  the  national  debt 
were  paid  of^  wonld  be  added  to  the 
mass  of  capital  eeeking  investment,  nnd 
(independently  of  temporoiy  disturb- 
anco)  could  not  but,  to  some  eztont, 
permanently  lower  the  rata  of  intarcst. 
The  same  eSect  on  interest  which  is 
produced  by  Government  loans  for  war 
eipenditure,  is  produced  bv  the  (uddea 
opening  of  any  new  and  generally 
attractive  mode  of  permanent  inveat. 
ment.  The  only  instance  of  tbe  kind 
in  recent  histuryon  a  scale  comparablo 
to  that  of  the  war  loana,  is  the  absorp- 
tion of  capital  in  tho  construction  of 
railways.  This  capital  must  have  boon 
principally  drawn  frotn  the  deposits  in 
bunks,  or  from  savingB  which  would 
have  gone  into  deposit,  and  which  wore 
forcibly  Inilittd  on  by  the 

.. ....    .-    ...    '•^|gl^^|^ 


mKi^rlni.,  ._    ....  , 

ictuUm  at  lilgli  iimllli   WhI   I 

kst  of  Iha  wIhiIs  KMiittHnilsl  wt<Flil  ll 

twoOBiln*  rsjrWIy  MW.  The  |i|*iiillHli.k«», 
IhtrxTnrii,  In  Iha  mrt  uT  llw  WUtM  iml  Hf 
■lilrh  emtui  HiMi  rrwif  Huwi,  MKM  Mil 
Innjitr  rMnMn  an  wiHili  mt*ai4 1«  (ha  nil 
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destined  to  be  ultimately  employed  in 
buying  securities  from  persons  who 
would  have  employed  the  purchase 
money  in  discounts  or  other  loans  at 
interest :  in  either  case,  it  was  a  draft 
on  the  general  loan  fund.  It  is,  in 
fact,  evident,  that  unless  savings  were 
made  expressly  to  be  employed  in  rail- 
way adventure,  the  amount  thus  em- 
ployed must  have  been  derived  either 
from  the  actual  capital  of  persons  in 
business,  or  from  capital  which  would 
have  been  lent  to  persons  in  business. 
In  the  first  case,  the  subtraction,  by 
crippling  thoir  means,  obliges  them  to 
bo  larger  borrowers;  in  the  second,  it 
loaves  less  for  them  to  borrow ;  in  either 
case  it  equally  tends  to  raise  the  rate 
of  interest. 

§  4.  1  have,  thus  far,  considered 
Joans,  and  the  rate  of  interest,  as  a 
matter  which  concerns  capital  in  gene- 
ral, in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular 
notion,  according  to  which  it  only  con- 
cerns money.  In  loans,  as  in  all  other 
money  transactions,  I  have  regarded 
the  money  which  passes,  onlv  as  the 
medium,  and  commodities  as  the  thing 
^eally  transferred — the  real  subject  of 
the  transaction.  And  this  is,  m  the 
main,  correct :  because  the  purpose  for 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs, 
money  is  borrowed,  is  to  acquire  a  pur- 
chasing power  over  commodities.  In 
an  industrious  and  commercial  country, 
the  ulterior  intention  commonly  is,  to 
employ  the  commodities  as  capital: 
but  even  in  the  case  of  loans  for  un- 
productive consumption,  as  those  of 
spendthrifts,  or  of  the  Government,  the 
amount  borrowed  is  taken  from  a  pre- 
vious accumulation,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  lent  to  carry  on  produc- 
tive industnr ;  it  is,  therefore,  so  much 
subtracted  from  what  may  correctly  be 
called  the  amount  of  loanable  capital. 

There  is,  however,  a  not  unfrequent 
case,  in  which  the  purpose  of  the  bor- 
rower is  different  from  what  I  have 
hero  supposed.  He  may  borrow  money, 
neither  to  employ  it  as  capital  nor  to 
spend  it  unproductively,  but  to  pay  a 
previous  debt.  In  this  case,  what  he 
wants  is  not  purchasing  power,  but 
legal   tender,  or  something  which  a 


ci'editor  will  accept  aa  egoiyalent  to  it 
His  need  is  specincally  for  money,  not 
for  commodities  or  capital.  It  is  tira 
demand  arising  from  tnis  cause,  whick 

S reduces  almost  all  the  great  and  sod' 
en  variations  of  the  rate  of  interest 
Such  a  demand  forms  one  of  the  ear- 
liest features  of  a  commercial  criss. 
At  such  a  period,    many  persons  in 
business  who  have  contracted  engage- 
ments, have  been  prevented  by  a  change 
of  circumstances  m)m  obtaining  in  time 
the  means  on  which  they  calculated  h 
fulfilling  them.      These  means   the; 
must  obtain  at  any  sacrifice,  or  submit 
to  bankruptcy;  and  what   they  must 
have  is  mone^.    Other  capital,  how* 
ever  much  of  it  they  may  possess,  can- 
not answer  the  purpose  unless  money 
can  first  be  obtained  for  it ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  without  any  increase  of 
tho  capital  of  the  country,  a  mere  in- 
crease of  circulating   instroments  of 
credit,  (be  they  of  as  little  worth  for 
any  other  purpose  as  the  box  of  one 
pound  notes  discovered  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Bank  of  England  during  the  panic 
of  1825)  will  effectually   serve  their 
turn,  if  only  they  are  allowed  to  make 
use  of  it.    An  increased  issue  of  notes, 
in  the  form  of  loans,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  aecompanying  panic 
But  although,  in  this  case,  it  is  not 
capital,  or  purchasing  power,  that  the 
borrower  needs,  but  money  as  money, 
it  is  not  only  money  that  is  transferred 
to  him.    The  money  carries  its  pur- 
chasing power  with  it  wherever  it  goes; 
and  money  thrown  into  the  loan  market 
really  does,  through    its    purchasing 
power,  turn  over  an  increased  portion 
of  tho  capital  of  the  country  into  the 
direction  of   loans.      Though  money 
alon$k  was  wanted,  capital  passes ;  and 
it  may  still  be  said  with  truth  that  it 
is  by  an  addition  to  loanable  capital 
that  the  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  ia 
met  and  corrected. 

Independently  of  this,  however, 
there  is  a  real  relation,  which  it  is 
indispensable  to  recognise,  between 
loans  and  money.  Loanable  capital 
is  all  of  it  in  the  form  of  money. 
Capital  destined  directly  for  produc- 
tion exists  in  many  forms ;  but  capital 
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destined  for  lending  exists  normally 
in  that  form  alone.  Owing  to  this 
oircamstance,  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect that  among  the  canses  which 
affect  more  or  less  the  rate  of  interest, 
would  he  found  not  only  causes  which 
act  through  capital,  but  some  causes 
which  act,  durectly  at  least,  only 
through  money. 

The  rate  of  interest  bears  no  neces- 
sary relation  to  the  quantity  or  value  of 
the  money  in  circulation.  The  perma- 
nent amount  of  the  circulating  medium, 
whether  great  or  small,  affects  only 
prices;  not  the  rate  of  interest.  A 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  when  it 
has  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
affects  the  rate  of  interest  in  no  man- 
ner whatever.  It  diminishes  indeed 
the  power  of  money  to  buy  commodi- 
ties, but  not  the  power  of  money  to 
buy  money.  If  a  hundred  pounds 
will  buy  a  perpetual  annuity  of  four 
pounds  a  year,  a  depreciation  which 
makes  the  nundred  ^unds  worth  only 
half  as  much  as  before,  has  precisely 
the  same  effect  on  the  four  pounds, 
and  cannot  therefore  alter  the  relation 
between  the  two.  The  greater  or 
smaller  nmnber  <jf  counters  which 
must  be  used  to  express  a  given 
amount  of  real  wealth,  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  position  or  interests  of 
lenders  or  borrowers,  and  therefore 
makes  no  difference  in  the  demand 
and  supply  of  loans.  There  is  the 
same  amount  of  real  capital  lent  and 
borrowed;  and  if  the  capital  in  the 
hands  of  lenders  is  represented  by  a 
greater  number  of  pounds  sterling,  the 
same  greater  number  of  pounds  ster- 
ling will,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of 
prices,  be  now  required  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  boiTOwers  intend  to 
apply  them. 

But    though    the    greater  or    less 

Quantity  of  money  makes  in  itself  no 
iffcrence  in  the  rate  of  interest,  a 
change  from  a  less  quantity  to  a 
greater,  or  from  a  greater  to  a  less, 
may  and  does  make  a  difference  in  it. 
Suppose  money  to  be  in  process  of 
depreciation,  by  means  of  an  incon- 
vertible currency,  issued  by  a  govern- 
ment in  payment  of  its  expenses. 
This  fact  will  in  no  way  diminish  the 


demand  ^  for  real  capital  on  loan ;  but 
it  will  diminish  the  real  capital  loan- 
able, because,  this  existing  only  in  the 
form  of  money,  the  increase  of  quan- 
tity depreciates  it.  Estimated  in 
capital,  the  amount  offered  is  less, 
while  the  amount  required  is  the  same 
as  before.  Estimated  in  currency,  the 
amount  offered  is  only  the  same  as 
before,  while  the  amount  required, 
owing  to  the  rise  of  prices,  is  greater. 
Either  way,  the  rate  of  interest  must 
rise.  So  that  in  this  case  increase  of 
currency  really  affects  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest, but  in  the  contrary  way  to  that 
which  is  generally  supposed ;  by  rais- 
ing, not  by  lowering  it. 

The  reverse  will  happen  as  the 
effect  of  calling  in,  or  diminishing  in 
quantitjr,  a  depreciated  currency.  The 
money  in  the  hands  of  lenders,  in 
common  with  all  other  money,  will  be 
enhanced  in  value,  that  is,  there  will 
be  a  greater  amount  of  real  capital 
seeking  borrowers;  whila  the  real 
capital  wanted  by  borrowers  will  bo 
only  the  same  as  before,  and  the 
money  amount  less :  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest, therefore,  will  tend  to  f^l. 

We  thus  see  that  depreciation, 
merely  as  such,  while  in  process  of 
taking  place,  tends  to  raise  the  rate  of 
interest :  and  the  expectation  of  fur- 
ther depreciation  adds  to  this  effect ; 
because  lenders  who  expect  that  their 
interest  will  be  paid,  and  the  principal 
perhaps  redeemed,  in  a  less  valuable 
currency  than  they  lent,  of  course  re- 
quire a  rate  of  interest  sufficient  to 
cover  this  contingent  loss. 

But  this  effect  is  more  than  counter- 
acted by  a  contrary  one,  when  the 
additional  money  is  thrown  into  circu- 
lation not  by  purchases  but  by  loans. 
In  England,  and  in  most  other  com- 
mercial countries,  the  paper  currency 
in  common  use,  being  a  currency  pro- 
vided by  bankers,  is  all  issued  in  tho 
way  of  loans,  except  the  part  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  same  operation,  therefore,  which 
adds  to  the  currency  also  adds  to  the 
loans :  tho  whole  increase  of  currency 
in  the  first  instance  swells  the  loaii 
market.  Considered  as  an  addition  to 
loans  it  tends  to  lower  interest,  more 
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than  in  its  cHanicter  of  depreciation  it 
tends  to  raise  it ;  for  the  lormer  effect 
depends  on  the  ratio  which  the  new 
money  hears  to  the  money  lent,  while 
the  latter  depends  on  its  ratio  to  all 
the  money  in  circulation.  An  in- 
crease, therefore,  of  cmrency  issaed  hy 
banks,  tends,  while  the  process  con- 
tinues, to  bring  down  or  to  keep  down 
the  rate  of  interest.  A  similar  effect 
is  produced  by  the  increase  of  money 
arising  from  the  gold  discoveries ; 
almost  the  whole  of  which,  as  already 
noticed,  is,  when  brought  to  Europe, 
added  to  the  deposits  in  banks,  and 
consequently  to  tne  amount  of  loans ; 
and  when  drawn  out  and  invested 
in  securities,  liberates  an  equivalent 
amount  of  other  loanable  capital.  The 
newly-arrived  gold  can  only  get  itself 
invested,  in  any  given  state  of  busi- 
ness, by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest ; 
and  as  long  as  the  influx  continues,  it 
cannot  fail  to  keep  interest  lower  than, 
all  other  circumstances  being  supposed 
the  same,  would  otherwise  nave  been 
the  case. 

As  the  introduction  of  additional 
^old  and  silver  which  goes  into  the 
loan  market,  tends  to  keep  down  the 
rate  of  interest,  so  any  considerable 
abstraction  of  them  from  the  country 
invariably  raises  it ;  even  when  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  trade,  as  in  pay- 
ing for  the  extra  importations  caused 
by  a  bad  harvest,  or  for  the  high-priced 
cotton  which  is,  just  now,  imported 
from  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
money  required  for  these  payments  is 
taken  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
deposits  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  and 
to  that  extent  starves  the  fund  that 
supplies  the  loan  market. 

The^  rate  of  interest,  then,  depends, 
essentially  and  permanently,  on  the 
comparative  amount  of  i-eal  capital 
offered  and  demanded  in  the  way  of 
loan ;  but  is  subject  to  temporary' dis- 
turbances of  -various  sorts,  from  in- 
crease and  diminution  of  the  circu- 
lating medium;  which  derangements 
are  somewhat  intricate,  and  some- 
times in  direct  opposition  to  first  ap- 
pearances. All  these  distinctions  are 
veiled  over  and  confounded,  by  the 
unibilunate  misapplication  of  language 


which  designates  the  rate  of  intemft 
by  a  phrase  ("the  valae  of  money^ 
which  properly  expresses  the  purcnu- 
ing  power  of  the  circulating  medium. 
The  public,  even  mercantue,  habito- 
ally  rancies  that  ease  in  the  monej 
market,  that  is,  facility  of  borrowing 
at  low  interest,  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  Not 
only,  therefore,  are  bank  notes  sup- 
posed to  produce  effects  as  cnrrency, 
which  they  only  produce  as  loans,  bat 
attention  is  habitually  diverted  from 
effects  similar  in  kind  and  much 
greater  in  degree,  when  produced  by 
an  action  on  loans  which  does  not 
happen  to  be  accompanied  by  any 
action  on  the  currency. 

For  example,  in  considering  the 
effect  produced  by  the  proceedings  of 
banks  in  encoura^g  the  excesses  of 
speculation,  an  immense  effect  is 
usually  attributed  to  their  issues  of 
notes,  but  until  of  late  hardly  any 
attention  was  paid  to  the  management 
of  their  deposits;  though  nol£hig  is 
more  certain  than  that  their  impru- 
dent extensions  of  credit  take  phice 
more  frequently  hj  means  of  their 
deposits  than  of  their  issues.  "  There 
is  no  doubt,'*  says  Mr.  Tooke,*  "  that 
banks,  whether  private  or  joint  stock, 
may,  if  imprudently  conducted,  minister 
to  an  undue  extension  of  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  speculations,  whether  in 
commodities,  or  in  over-trading  in  ex- 
ports or  imports,  or  in  building  or 
mining  operations,  and  that  they  have 
so  mini8tei*ed  not  unfrequently,  and  in 
some  cases  to  an  extent  ruinous  to 
themselves,  and  without  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  parties  to  whose  views 
their  resources  were  made  subser- 
vient." But,  "supposing  all  the  de- 
posits received  by  a  banker  to  be  in 
coin,  is  ho  not,  just  as  much  as  the 
issuing  banker,  exposed  to  the  impor- 
tunity of  customers,  whom  it  may  be 
impolitic  to  refuse,  for  loans  or  dis- 
counts, or  to  be  tempted  by  a  high 
intei*est  ?  and  may  he  not  be  induced 
to  encroach  so  much  upon  his  deposits 
as  to  leave  him,  under  not  improoable 
circumstances,  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  his  depositors?  In  what 
*  Inquiry  into  the  Currencjf  FrineijtU,  eh.  xiVi 
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respect,  indeed,  would  the  case  of  a 
banker  in  a  perfectly  metallic  circula- 
tion, diflfer  from  that  of  a  London 
banker  at  the  present  day  ?  He  is  not 
a  creator  of  money,  he  cannot  avail 
himself  of  his  privilege  as  an  issuer  in 
aid  of  his  other  business,  and  yet  there 
have  been  lamentable  instances  of  Lon- 
don bankers  issuing  money  in  excess." 
In  the  discussions,  too,  which  have 
been  for  so  many  years  earned  on  re- 
specting the  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  effects  produced  by 
those  operations  on  the  state  of  credit, 
though  for  nearly  half  a  century  there 
never  has  been  a  commercial  crisis 
which  the  Bank  has  not  been  strenu- 
ously accused  either  of  producing  or  of 
aggravating,  it  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally assumed  that  the  influence  of 
its  acts  was  felt  only  through  the 
amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and 
that  if  it  could  be  prevented  from  ex- 
ercising any  discretion  as  to  that  one 
feature  in  its  position,  it  would  no  longer 
have  any  power  liable  to  abuse.  This 
at  least  is  an  error  which,  after  the 
experience  of  the  year  1847,  we  may 
hope  has  been  committed  for  the  last 
time.  During  that  year  the  hands  of 
the  Bank  were  absolutely  tied,  in  its 
character  of  a  bank  of  issue ;  but 
through  its  (H)erations  as  a  bank  of  de- 
posit it  exercised  as  great  an  influence, 
or  apparent  influence,  on  the  rate  of 
interest  and  the  state  of  credit,  as  at 
any  former  period ;  it  was  exposed  to 
as  vehement  accusations  of  abusing 
that  influence ;  and  a  crisis  occuiTed, 
such  as  few  that  preceded  it  had 
equalled,  and  none  perhaps  surpassed, 
in  intensity. 

§  5.  Before  quitting  the  general 
subject  of  this  chapter,  I  will  make  the 
obvious  remark,  that  the  rate  of  in- 
terest determines  the  value  and  price 
of  all  those  saleable  articles  which  are 
desired  and  bought,  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  income  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of  yielding.  The  public  funds, 
shares  in  joint-stock  companies,  and  all 
descriptions  of  securities,  are  at  a  high 
price  in  proportion  as  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  low.  They  are  sold  at  the 
price  which  will  s;ive  the  market  rate 


of  interest  on  the  purchase  money,  with 
allowance  for  all  aiffcrences  in  the  risk 
incurred,  or  in  any  circumstance  of 
convenience.  Exchequer  bills,  for  ex- 
ample, usually  sell  at  a  higher  price 
than  consols,  proportionally  to  the  in- 
terest which  they  yield;  because, 
though  the  security  is  the  same,  yet 
the  former  being  annually  paid  off  at 
par  unless  renewed  by  the  nolder,  the 
purchaser  (unless  obliged  to  sell  in  a 
moment  of  general  emergency),  is  in  no 
danger  of  losing  anything  by  the  re-sale, 
except  the  premium  he  may  have  paid. 
The  price  of  land,  mines,  and  all 
other  fixed  sources  of  income,  depends 
in  like  manner  on  the  rate  of  interest. 
Land  usually  sells  at  a  higher  price,  in 
proportion  to  the  income  afforded  by  it, 
than  the  public  funds,  not  only  because 
it  is  thought,  even  in  this  country,  to 
be  somewhat  more  secure,  but  because 
ideas  of  power  and  dignity  are  asso- 
ciated with  its  possession.  But  these 
differences  are  constant,  or  nearly  so ; 
and  in  the  variations  of  price,  land 
follows,  cceteris paribus,  the  permanent 
(though  of  course  not  the  daily)  varia- 
tions of  the  rate  of  interest.  When  in- 
terest is  low,  land  will  naturally  ]>e 
dear ;  when  interest  is  high,  land  will 
be  cheap.  The  last  long  war  presented 
a  striking  exception  to  this  rule,  since 
the  price  of  land  as  well  as  the  rate  of 
interest  was  then  remarkably  high.  For 
this,  however,  there  was  a  special 
cause.  The  continuance  of  a  very  high 
average  price  of  corn  for  many  years, 
had  raised  the  rent  of  land  even  more 
than  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  in- 
terest ;  and  fall  of  the  selling  price  of 
fixed  incomes.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  accident,  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
seasons,  land  must  have  sustained  aa 
great  a  depreciation  in  value  as  the 

Sublic  funds :  which  it  probably  would 
0,  were  a  similar  war  to  break  out 
hereafter;  to  the  signal  disappoint- 
ment of  those  landlords  and  farmers 
who,  generalizing  from  the  casual  cir- 
cumstances of  a  remarkable  period,  so 
long  persuaded  themselves  that  a  state 
of  war  was  peculiarly  advantageous, 
and  a  state  of  peace  oisadvantageons, 
to  what  thej  onoM  to  eall  the  interQ&U 
ofaflsnooUMMb  ^v 
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9  1.  The  frequent  recurrence  during 
the  last  half  century  of  the  painful 
Bcrics  of  phenomena  called  a  commer- 
cial ciisis,  has  directed  mnch  of  the  at- 
tention both  of  economists  and  of  prac- 
tical politicians  to  the  contriving  of 
expedients  for  averting,  or  at  the  least, 
mitigating  its  evils.  And  the  habit 
which  grew  up  during  the  era  of  the 
Bank  restriction,  of  ascribing  all  al- 
ternations of  high  and  low  prices  to  the 
issues  of  banks,  has  caused  inquirers 
in  general  to  fix  their  hopes  of  success 
in  moderating  those  vicissitudes,  upon 
schemes  fur  the  regulation  of  bank 
notes.  A  scheme  of  this  nature,  after 
having  obtained  the  sanction  of  high 
authorities,  so  far  established  itself  in 
the  public  mind,  as  to  be,  with  general 
approbation,  converted  into  a  law,  at 
tne  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  1844:  and  the  regula- 
tion is  still  in  force,  though  with  a  great 
abatement  of  its  popularity,  and  with 
ita  prestige  impaired  oy  two  temporary 
suspensions,  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive,  the  earlier  of  the  two  little 
more  than  three  years  after  its  enact- 
ment. It  is  proper  that  the  merits  of 
this  plan  for  the  regulation  of  a  con- 
vertible bank  note  currency  should  be 
here  considered.  Before  touching  upon 
the  practical  provisions  of  Sir  Robert 
Peers  Act  of  1844,  I  shall  briefly  state 
the  nature,  and  examine  the  grounds, 
of  the  theory  on  which  it  is  founded. 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that  banks 
of  issue  universallv,  or  the  Bank  of 
England  in  particular,  have  a  power  of 
throwing  their  notes  into  circulation, 
and  thereby  raising  prices,  arbitrarilv  ; 
that  this  power  is  only  limited  by  the 
decree  of  moderation  with  which  they 
think  fit  to  exercise  it ;  that  when  they 
increase  their  issues  beyond  the  usual 
amount,  the  rise  of  prices,  thus  pro- 
duced, generates  a  spirit  of  speculation 
in  commodities,  which  carries  prices 
Btill  higher,  and  ultimately  causes  a 


reaction  and  recoil,  amonntin^  in  ex- 
treme cases   to  a  commercial  crisis; 
and  that  every  such  crisis  which  has 
occurred  in  this  country  within  mer- 
cantile memory,  has  been  either  ori- 
ginally   produced    by   this    cause,  or 
greatly  aggravated  by  it.     To  this  ex- 
treme length  the  currency  theory  has 
not  been  carried  by  the  eminent  poli- 
tical economists  who  have  given  to  a 
more  moderate  form  of  the  same  theory 
the  sanction  of  their  names.     But  I 
have  not  overstated  the  extravagance 
of  the  popular  version ;  which  is  a  re- 
markable instance  to  what  lengths  a 
favourite  theory  will  hurry,    not  the 
closet  students  whose  competency  in 
such  questions  is  often  treated  with  so 
much  contempt,  but  men  of  the  world 
and  of  business,  who  pique  themselves 
on  the  practical  knowledge  which  they 
have  at  least  had  ample  opportunities 
of  acquiring.    Not  only  has  this  fixed 
idea  of  the  currency  as  the  prime  agent 
in  the  fluctuations  of  price,  made  them 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  multitude  of  cir- 
cumstances which,  by  influencing  the 
expectation  of  supply,   are  the   true 
causes  of  almost  all  speculations  and  ol 
almost  all  fluctuations  of  price ;  but  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  chronological 
agreement  required  by   their  theory, 
between  the  variations  of  bank  issues 
and  those  of  prices,  they  have  played 
such  fantastic  tricks  with  facts  and 
dates  as  would  be  thought  incredible, 
if  an  eminent  practical  authority  had 
not    taken    the    trouble   of  meeting 
them,  on  the  ground  of  mere  history, 
with  an  elaborate  exposure.     I  refer, 
as  all  conversant  with    the    subject 
must  be  aware,  to  Mr.  Tooke's  His- 
tory of  Prices.     The   result  of  Mr. 
Tooke's  investigations  was  thus  stated 
by  himself,  in  his  examination  before 
the  Commons  Committee  on  the  Bank 
Charter  question  in  1832 ;  and  the  evi- 
dences  of  it  stand    recorded  in   his 
book :  "  In  point  of  fact,  and  histori- 
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cally,  as  far  as  my  researches  have 
gone,  in  every  signal  instance  of  a  rise 
or  fall  of  prices,  the  rise  or  fall  has 
preceded,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the 
effect  of,  an  enlargement  or  contrac- 
tion of  the  bank  circulation." 

The  extravagance  of  the  currency 
theorists,  in  attributing  almost  every 
rise  or  fall  of  prices  to  an  enlargement 
or  contraction  of  the  issues  of  bank 
notes,  has  raised  up,  by  reaction,  a 
theory  the  extreme  opposite  of  the 
former,  of  which,  in  scientific  discus- 
si  on,  the  most  prominent  representa- 
tives are  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  FuUarton. 
This  counter-theory  denies  to  bank 
notes,  so  long  as  their  convertibility  is 
maintained,  any  power  whatever  of 
raising  prices,  and  to  banks  any  power 
of  increasing  their  circulation,  except 
as  a  consequence  of,  and  in  proportion 
to,  an  increase  of  the  business  to  be 
done.  This  last  statement  is  supported 
by  the  unanimous  assurances  of  all  the 
country  bankers  who  have  been  ex- 
amined before  successive  Parliamentary 
Committees  on  the  subject.  They  all 
bear  testimony  that  (in  the  words  of 
Mr.  FuUarton*)  "  the  amount  of  their 
issues  is  exclusively  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  local  dealings  and  expendi- 
ture in  their  respective  districts,  fluc- 
tuating vnth  the  fluctuations  of  produc- 
tion and  price,  and  that  they  neither 
can  increase  their  issues  beyond  the 
limits  which  the  range  of  such  dealings 
and  expenditure  prescribes,  without 
the  certainty  of  having  their  notes  im- 
mediately returned  to  them,  nor  dimi- 
nish them,  but  at  an  almost  equal 
certainty  of  the  vacancy  being  filled  up 
from  some  other  source."  From  these 
premises  it  is  argued  by  Mr.  Tooke 
and  Mr.  FuUarton,  that  bank  issues, 
since  they  cannot  be  increased  in 
amount  unless  there  be  an  increased 
demand,  cannot  possibly  raise  prices ; 
cannot  encourage  speculation,  nor  oc- 
casion a  commereial  crisis;  and  that 
the  attempt  to  guard  against  that  evil 
by  an  artificial  management  of  the 
issue  of  notes,  is  of  no  effect  for  the 
intended  purpose,  and  liable  to  produce 
other  consequences  extremely  calami* 
tous. 

*  SeffulatUm  qf  Curreneiet,  p.  SB, 


§  2.  As  much  of  this  doctrine  as 
rests  upon  testimony,  and  not  upon  in- 
ference, appears  to  me  incontrovertible, 
I  give  complete  credence  to  the  asser- 
tion of  the  country  bankers,  very  clearlv 
and  correctly  condensed  into  a  small 
compass  in  the  sentence  just  quoted 
from  Mr.  FuUarton.  I  am  convinced 
that  they  cannot  possibly  increase  their 
issue  of  notes  in  any  other  circum- 
stances than  those  which  are  there 
stated.  I  believe,  also,  that  the  theory, 
grounded  by  Mr.  Fullarton  upon  this 
fact,  contains  a  large  portion  of  truth, 
and  is  far  nearer  to  being  the  expres- 
sion of  the  whole  truth  tnan  any  form 
whatever  of  the  currency  theory. 

There  are  two  states  of  the  markets: 
one  which  may  be  termed  the  quiescent 
state,  the  other  the  expectant,  or 
speculative  state.  The  first  is  that  in 
which  there  is  nothing  tending  to  en- 
gender in  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  mercantile  public  a  desire  to  extend 
their  operations.  The  producers  pro- 
duce and  the  dealers  purchase  only 
their  usual  stocks,  having  no  expecta- 
tion of  a  more  than  usually  rapid  vent 
for  them.  Each  person  transacts  his 
ordinary  amount  of  business  and  no 
more,  or  increases  it  only  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  increase  of  his 
capital  or  connexion,  or  with  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  the  demand  for  his 
commodity,  occasioned  by  the  public 
prosperity.  Not  meditating  any  un- 
usual extension  of  their  own  operations, 
producers  and  dealers  do  not  need 
more  than  the  usual  accommodation 
from  bankers  and  other  money  lenders ; 
and  as  it  is  only  by  extending  theii 
loans  that  bankers  increase  their  issues, 
none  but  a  momentary  augmentation 
of  issues  is  in  these  circumstances 
possible.  If  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year  a  portion  of  the  public  have  larger 
payments  to  make  than  at  other  times, 
or  if  an  individual,  under  some  peculiar 
exigency,  requires  an  extra  advance, 
they  may  apply  for  more  bank  notes, 
and  obtson  tnem ;  but  the  notes  wUl  ns 
more  remain  in  circulation,  than  the 
extra  quantity  of  Bank  of  England 
noteB  wiiich  «n  ktjjid  onoe  m  everjr 
three  iiioiij|)h«iiii|JriiliM-i(  thitt  divi- 
dfiiidi. 
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being  borrowed,  the  notes  are  paid 
away,  has  no  extra  payments  to  make, 
and  no  peculiar  exigency,  and  he  keeps 
tliem  by  him  unused,  or  sends  them 
into  deposit,  or  repays  with  them  a 
previous  advance  made  to  him  by  some 
banker :  in  any  case  he  does  not  buy 
commodities  with  them,  since  by  the 
supposition  there  is  nothing  to  induce 
him  to  lay  in  a  larger  stock  of  com- 
modities than  before.  Even  if  we 
supiwse,  as  we  may  do,  that  bankers 
create  an  artificial  increase  of  the  de- 
mand for  loans,  by  offering  them  below 
the  market  rate  of  interest,  the  notes 
they  issue  will  not  remain  in  circula- 
tion ;  for  when  the  borrower,  having 
completed  the  transaction  for  which  he 
availed  himself  of  them,  has  paid  them 
away,  the  creditor  or  dealer  who  re- 
ceives them,  having  no  demand  for  the 
immediate  use  of  an  extra  quantity  of 
notes,  sends  them  intc  deposit.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
addition,  at  the  discretion  of  bankers, 
to  the  general  circulating  medium: 
any  increase  of  their  issues  either 
comes  back  to  them,  or  remains  idle  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  and  no  rise 
takes  place  in  prices. 

But  there  is  another  state  of  the 
markets,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
preceding,  and  to  this  state  it  is  not  so 
obvious  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Tooke 
and  Mr.  Fullarton  is  applicable ; 
namely,  when  an  impression  prevails, 
whether  well  founded  or  groundless, 
that  the  supply  of  one  or  more  great 
articles  of  commerce  is  likely  to  fall 
short  of  the  ordinary  consumption.  In 
Buch  circumstances  all  persons  con- 
nected with  those  commodities  desire 
to  extend  their  operations.  The  pro- 
ducers or  importers  desire  to  produce 
or  import  a  larger  quantity,  speculators 
desire  to  lay  in  a  stock  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  expected  rise  of  price, 
and  holders  of  the  commodity  desire 
additional  advances  to  enable  them  to 
continue  holding.  All  these  classes 
are  disposed  to  make  a  more  than 
ordinary  use  of  their  credit,  and  to  this 
desire  it  is  not  denied  that  bankers 
very  often  unduly  administer.  Effects 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  produced  by 
nything  which,  exciting  more  than 


usual  hopes  of  profit,  gives  incrcafled 
briskness  to  busmess :  for  example,  a 
sudden  foreign  demand  for  commodities 
on  a  large  scale,  or  the  expectation  of 
it ;  such  as  occurred  on  the  opening  of 
Spanish  America  to  English  trade,  and 
has  occurred  on  various  occasions  in 
the  trade  with  the  United  States. 
8uch  occurrences  produce  a  tendency 
to  a  rise  of  price  in  exportable  articles, 
and  generate  speculations,  ^sometimes 
of  a  reasonable,  and  (as  long  as  a  large 
proportion  of  men  in  business  prefer 
excitement  to  safety)  frequently  of  an 
irrational  or  immoderate  character. 
In  such  cases  there  is  a  desire  in  the 
mercantile  classes,  or  in  some  portion 
of  them,  to  employ  their  credit,  in  a 
more  than  usual  degree,  as  a  power  of 
purchasing.  This  is  a  state  of  business 
which,  when  pushed  to  an  extreme 
length,  brings  on  the  revulsion  called 
a  commercial  crisis  ;  and  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  such  periods  of  speculation 
hardly  ever  pass  off  without  having 
been  attended,  during  some  part  of 
their  progress,  by  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  bank  notes. 

To  this,  however,  it  is  replied  by 
Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fullarton,  that  the 
increase  of  the  circulation  always  fol- 
lows, instead  of  preceding,  the  rise  of 
priced,  and  is  not  its  cause,  but  its 
effect.  That  in  the  first  place,  the 
speculative  purchases  by  wmch  prices 
are  raised,  are  not  effected  by  bank 
notes  but  by  cheques,  or  still  more 
commonly  on  a  simple  book  credit :  and 
secondly,  even  if  they  were  made  with 
bank  notes  borrowed  for  that  express 

Eurpose  from  bankers,  the  notes,  after 
eing  used  for  that  purpose,  would,  if 
not  wanted  for  current  transactions,  be 
returned  into  deposit  by  the  persons 
receiving  them.  In  this  I  fully  concur, 
and  I  regard  it  as  proved,  both  scienti- 
fically and  historically,  that  during  the 
ascending  period  of  speculation,  and  as 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  transactions 
between  dealers,  the  issues  of  bank 
notes  are  seldom  materially  increased, 
nor  contribute  anything  to  the  specula- 
tive rise  of  prices.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  this  can  no  longer  be 
affirmed  when  speculation  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  reach  the  producers. 
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Speculative  orders  given  by  merchants 
to  manufacturers  induce  them  to  extend 
their  operations,  and  to  become  appli- 
cants to  bankers  for  increased  advances, 
which,  if  made  in  notes,  are  not  paid 
away  to  persons  who  return  them  into 
deposit,  but  are  partially  expended  in 
paying  wages,  and  pass  into  the  va- 
rious channels  of  retail  trade,  where  they 
become  directly  effective  in  producing 
a  further  rise  of  prices.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  this  emplojrment  of  bank 
notes  must  have  been  powerfully  opera- 
tive on  prices  at  the  time  when  notes 
of  one  and  two  pounds  value  were  per- 
mitted by  law.  Admitting,  however, 
that  the  prohibition  of  notes  below-fivo 
pounds  has  now  rendered  this  part  of 
their  operation  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, by  greatly  limiting  their  applica- 
bility to  the  payment  of  wages,  there 
is  another  form  of  their  instrumentality 
which  comes  into  play  in  the  later 
stages  of  speculation,  and  which  forms 
the  principal  argument  of  the  more 
moderate  supporters  of  the  currency 
theory.  Though  advances  by  bankers 
are  seldom  demanded  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  on  speculation,  they  are 
largely  demanded  by  unsuccessful 
speculators  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
on ;  and  the  competition  of  these  specu- 
lators for  a  share  of  the  loanable  capital, 
makes  even  those  who  have  not  specu- 
lated, more  dependent  than  before  on 
bankers  for  the  advances  they  require. 
Between  the  ascending  period  of  specu- 
lation and  the  revulsion,  there  is  an 
interval,  extending  to  weeks  and  some- 
times months,  of  struggling  against  a 
fall.  The  tide  having  shown  signs  of 
turning,  the  speculative  holders  are 
unwilling  to  sell  in  a  falling  market, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  require  funds 
to  enable  them  to  fulfil  even  their  ordi- 
nary engagements.  It  is  this  stage 
that  is  ordinarily  marked  by  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
bank  note  circulation.  That  such  an 
increase  does  usually  take  place,  is 
denied  by  no  one.  And  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  increase  tends 
to  prolong  the  duration  of  the  specula- 
tions ;  that  it  enables  the  speculative 
prices  to  be  kept  up  for  some  time  after 
they  would  otherwise  have  collap8e4; 


and  therefore  prolongs  and  increases 
the  drain  of  the  piecious  metals  for 
exportation,  which  is  a  leading  feature 
of  this  stage  in  the  progress  of  a  com- 
mercial crisis;  the  continuance  of 
which  drain  at  last  endangering  the 
power  of  the  banks  to  fulfil  their  en- 

fagement  of  paying  their  notes  on 
emand,  they  are  compelled  to  contract 
their  credit  more  suddenly  and  severely 
than  would  have  been  necessary  if  they 
had  been  prevented  from  propping  up 
speculation  by  increased  advances,  after 
the  time  when  the  recoil  had  become 
inevitable. 

S  3.  To  prevent  this  retardation  of 
the  recoil,  and  ultimate  aggravation  of 
its  severity,  is  the  object  of  the  scheme 
for  regulating  the  currency,  of  which 
Lord  Overstone,  Mr.  Norman,  and 
Colonel  Torrens,  were  the  first  pro- 
mulgators, and  which  has,  in  a  sligntly 
modified  form,  been  enacted  into  law.* 

♦  I  think  myself  Justified  in  affirming  that 
the  mitigation  of  commercial  revulsions  is 
the  real,  and  only  serious,  purpose  of  the  Act 
of  1844.  I  am  quite  aware  that  its  sup- 
porters insist  (especially  since  1847)  on  its 
supreme  efficacy  in  *'  maintaining  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  Bank  note."  But  I  must 
be  excused  for  not  attaching  any  serious  im> 
portance  to  this  one  among  its  alleged  merits. 
The  convertibility  of  the  Bank  note  was 
maintained,  and  would  have  continued  to  be 
maintained,  at  whatever  cost,  under  the  old 
system.  As  was  well  said  by  Lord  Over- 
stone  in  his  Evidence,  the  Bank  can  always, 
by  a  sufficiently  violent  action  on  credit, 
save  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  mercantile 
public.  That  the  Act  of  1844  mitigates  the 
violence  of  that  process,  is  a  sufficient  claim 
to  prefer  in  its  behalf.  Besides,  if  we  sup- 
pose such  a  degree  of  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank,  as,  were  it  not  for  the  Act^ 
would  endanger  the  continuance  of  con* 
vertibility,  the  same  (or  a  less)  degree  of 
mismanagement,  practised  under  the  Act, 
would  suffice  to  produce  a  suspension  of 
payments  by  the  Banking  Department ;  an 
event  which  the  compulsory  separation  of 
the  two  departments  brings  much  nearer  to 
possibility  than  it  was  before,  and  which, 
involving  as  it  would  the  probable  stoppage 
of  every  private  banking  establishment  in 
London,  and  perhaps  also  the  non-payment 
of  the  dividends  to  the  national  creditor, 
would  be  a  far  greater  immediate  calamity 
than  a  brief  interruption  of  the  converti- 
bility of  the  note ;  insomuch  that,  to  enable 
the  Bank  to  resume  payment  of  its  deposits^ 
no  Government  would  hesitate  a  moment  to 
suspend  payment  of  the  notes,  if  suspenBlon 
of  the  A6t  9f  1844  proved  iniufflatoDi^ 
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According  to  the  scheme  in  its  origi- 
nal purity,  the  issue  of  promissory 
notes  for  circulation  was  to  ho  confined 
to  one  hody.  In  the  form  adopted  hy 
Parliament,  all  existing  issuers  were 
permitted  to  retain  this  privilege,  hut 
none  were  to  he  thereafter  admitted  to 
St,  even  in  the  place  of  those  who  might 
discontinue  their  issues:  and,  for  all 
except  the  Bank  of  England,  a  maxi- 
mum of  issues  was  prescribed,  on  a 
scale  intentionally  low.  To  the  Bank 
of  England  no  maximum  was  fixed  for 
the  aggregate  amount  of  its  notes,  hut 
only  for  the  portion  issued  on  securi- 
ties, or  in  other  words,  on  loan.  These 
were  never  to  exceed  a  certain  limit, 
fixed  in  the  first  instance  at  fourteen 
millions.*  All  issues  heyond  that 
amount  must  be  in  exchange  for  bul- 
lion; of  which  the  Bank  is  bound  to 
purchase,  at  a  trifle  below  the  Mint 
valuation,  any  quantity  which  is  offered 
to  it,  giving  its  notes  in  exchange.  In 
regard,  therefore,  to  any  issue  of  notes 
beyond  the  limit  of  fourteen  millions, 
the  Bank  is  purely  passive,  having  no 
function  but  the  compulsory  one  of 
giving  its  notes  for  gold  at  31.  17«.  9J., 
and  gold  for  its  notes  at  dl.  17«.  104^., 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  ODJect  for  which  this  mechanism 
is  intended  is,  that  the  bank  note  cur- 
rency may  vary  in  its  amount  at  the 
exact  times,  and  in  the  exact  degree, 
in  which  a  purely  metallic  currency 
would  vary.  And  the  precious  metals 
being  the  commodity  tnat  has  hitherto 
approached  nearest  to  that  invariability 
in  all  the  circumstances  influencing 
value,  which  fits  a  commodity  for  being 
adopted  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  it 
seems  to  be  thought  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Act  of  1844  is  fully  made 
out,  if  under  its  operation  the  issues 
conform  in  all  their  variations  of  quan- 

*  A  conditional  increase  of  this  maximum 
is  permitted,  but  only  when  by  arrangement 
with  any  country  bank  the  issues  of  that 
bank  are  discontinued,  and  Bank  of  England 
votes  substituted;  and  even  then  the  in- 
crease is  limited  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
of  the  country  notes  to  be  thereby  superseded. 
Under  this  provision,  the  amount  of  notes 
Which  the  Bank  of  England  is  now  at 
"berty  to  issue  against  securities,  is  n^er 
"  ^  fourteen  and  a  ludf  millioni* 
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titv,  and  therefore,  as  is  infbrred,  of 
value,  to  the  variations  which  would 
take  place  in  a  currency  wholly  me- 
tallic. 

Now,  all  reasonable    opponents  of 
the   Act,  in  common   with   its    sup- 
porters, acknowledge  as  an  essential 
requisite  of  any  snbstitate    for  the 
precious  metals,  that  it  should  con- 
form exactly  in  its  permanent  value 
to  a  metallic  standard.   And  they  say, 
that  so  long  as  it  is  convertible  into 
specie  on  demand,  it  does  and  must  so 
conform.     But  when  the   value  of  a 
metallic  or  of  any  other  currency  is 
spoken  of,  there  are  two  points  to  be 
considered ;  the  permanent  or  p^verage 
value,  and  the  nuctuations.     It  is  to 
the   permanent  value   of   a   metalh'c 
currency,  that  the  value  of  a  pa»)er 
currency  ought  to  conform.    But  there 
is  no  obvious  reason  why  it  should  be 
required  to  conform  to  the  fluctuations 
too.    The  only  object  of  its  conform- 
ing at  all,  is  steadiness  of  value ;  and 
with  respect  to  flnctuations  the  sole 
thing  desirable  is  that  they  should  be 
the  smallest  possible.    Now  the  fluctu- 
ations in  the  value  of  the  currency 
are  determined,  not  hy  its  quantity, 
whether  it  consist  of  gold  or  of  paper, 
but  by  the  expansions  and  contractions 
of  credit.   To  discover,  therefore,  what 
currency  will  confonn  the  most  nearly 
to  the  permanent  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  we  must  find  under  what  cur- 
rency the  variations  in  credit  are  least 
frequent   and   least  extreme.     Now, 
whether  this  object  is  best  attained 
by  a  metallic  currency  (and  therefore 
by  a  paper  currency  exactly  conform' 
ing  in  quantity  to  it)  is  precisely  the 
question  to  be  decided.     If  it  snonld 

f)rove  that  a  paper  currency  which 
bllows  all  the  nuctuations  in  quantity 
of  a  metallic,  leads  to  more  violent  i^ 
vulsions  of  credit  than  one  which  is 
not  held  to  this  rigid  conformity,  it 
will  follow  that  the  currency  which 
agrees  most  exactly  in  quantity  with 
a  metallic  currencv  is  not  that  which 
adheres  closest  to  its  value  ;  that  is  to 
say,  its  permanent  value,  with  whidi 
alone  agreement  is  desirable. 

Whether*  this  is  really  the  case  or 
not  W9  will  now  inquire.    And  Bntf 
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let  us  consider  whether  the  Act  effects 
the  practical  object  chiefly  relied  on 
in  its  defence  by  the  more  sober  of  its 
advocates,  that  of  arresting  specula- 
tive extensions  of  credit  at  an  earlier 
period,  with  a  less  drain  of  gold,  and 
consequently  by  a  milder  and  more 
gradual  process.  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  to  a  certain  degree  it  is 
lyaccessful  in  this  object. 

I  am  aware  of  wnat  may  be  urged, 
find  reasonably  urged,  in  opposition  to 
this  opinion.  It  may  be  said,  that 
when  the  time  arrives  at  which  the 
banks  are  pressed  for  increased  ad- 
vances to  enable  speculators  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  a  limitation  of  the 
issue  of  notes  will  not  prevent  the 
banks,  if  otherwise  willing,  from  mak- 
ing these  advances;  that  they  have 
still  their  deposits  as  a  source  from 
which  loans  may  be  made  beyond  the 

Soint  which  is  consistent  with  pru- 
ence  as  bankers;  and  that  even  if 
they  refused  to  do  so,  the  only  effect 
would  be,  that  the  deposits  themselves 
would  be  drawn  out  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  depositors ;  which  would 
be  just  as  much  an  addition  to  the 
bank  notes  and  coin  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  as  if  the  notes  themselves 
were  increased.  This  is  true,  and  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  who  think 
that  the  advances  of  banks  to  prop  up 
failing  speculations  are  objectionable 
chieflv  as  an  increase  of  the  currency. 
But  the  mode  in  which  they  are  really 
objectionable,  is  as  an  extension  of 
credit.  If,  instead  of  increasing  their 
discounts,  the  banks  allow  their  de- 
posits to  be  drawn  out,  there  is  the 
same  increase  of  currencv  (for  a  short 
time  at  least)  but  there  is  not  an  in- 
crease of  loans,  at  the  time  when  there 
ought  to  be  a  diminution.  If  they  do 
increase  their  discounts,  not  by  means 
of  notes,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
deposits  alone,  their  deposits  (properly 
so  called)  are  definite  and  exhaustible, 
while  notes  may  be  increased  to  any 
amount,  or,  after  being  returned,  may 
be  reissued  without  limit.  It  is  true 
that  a  bank,  if  willing  to  add  inde- 
finitelv  to  its  liabilities,  has  the  power 
of  making  its  nominal  deposits  as  un- 
limited a  fond  M  ite  Ibbxuob  eonld  be; 


it  has  only  to  make  its  advances  in 
a  book  credit,  which  is  creating  de- 
posits out  of  its  own  liabilities,  the 
money  for  which  it  has  made  itself 
responsible  becoming  a  deposit  in  its 
hands  to  be  drawn  against  by  cheques ; 
and  the  cheques,  when  drawn,  may  be 
liquidated  (either  at  the  same  bank 
or  at  the  clearing  house)  without  the 
aid  of  notes,  by  a  mere  transfer  of 
credit  from  one  account  to  another. 
I  apprehend  it  is  chiefly  in  this  way 
that  undue  extensions  of  credit,  in 
periods  of  speculation,  are  commonly 
made.  But  the  banks  are  not  likely 
to  persist  in  this  course  when  the  tide 
begins  to  turn.  It  is  not  when  their 
deposits  have  already  began  to  flow 
out,  that  they  are  likely  to  create 
deposit  accounts  which  represent, 
instead  of  funds  placed  in  their  hands, 
fresh  liabilities  of  their  own.  But 
experience  proves  that  extension  of 
credit  in  the  form  of  notes  goes  on  long 
after  the  recoil  from  over-speculation 
has  commenced.  When  this  mode  of 
resisting  the  revulsion  is  made  impos- 
sible, and  deposits  and  book  credits  are 
left  as  the  only  source  from  which 
undue  advances  can  be  made,  the  rate 
of  interest  is  not  so  often,  or  so  long, 
prevented  from  rising,  after  the  diffi- 
culties consequent  on  excess  of  specu- 
lation begin  to  be  felt.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  necessity  which  the  banks 
feel  of  diminishing  their  advances  to 
maintain  their  solvency,  when  they 
find  their  deposits  flowing  out,  and 
cannot  supply  the  vacant  place  by 
their  oym  notes,  accelerates  the  rise 
of  the  rate  of  interest.  Speculative 
holders  are  therefore  obliged  to  sub* 
mit  earlier  to  that  loss  by  resale 
which  could  not  have  been  prevented 
from  coming  on  them  at  fast:  the 
recoil  of  prices  and  collapse  of  general 
credit  take  place  sooner. 

To  appreciate  the  effect  which  this 
acceleration  of  the  crisis  has  in  miti- 
gating its  intensity,  let  us  advert 
more  particularly  to  the  nature  and 
effects  of  that  leading  feature  in  the 

Seriod  just  preceding  the  collapse,  the 
rain  of  gold.  A  rise  of  prices  pro- 
duced by  a  speculative  extension  of 
credit,  even  when  baxxku^\»«^\^»^^T^ 
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been  the  instrnmcnt,  is  not  tlie  less 
effectual  (if  it  lasts  long  enongh)  in 
turning  the  exchanges :  and  when  the 
exchanges  have  turned  from  this  cause, 
thev  can  only  he  turned  back,  and  the 
drain  of  gold  stopped,  either  by  a  fall 
of  prices  or  by  a  rise  of  the  rate  of 
interest.  A  fall  of  prices  will  stop  it 
by  removing  the  cause  which  produced 
it,  and  by  rendering  goods  a  more  ad- 
vantageous remittance  than  gold,  even 
for  paying  debts  already  due.  A  rise 
of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  consequent 
fall  of  the  prices  of  securities,  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  still  more  ra- 
pidly, by  inducing  foreigners,  instead 
of  taking  away  the  gold  which  is  due 
to  them,  to  leave  it  for  investment 
within  the  country,  and  even  send 
gold  into  the  country  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  increased  rate  of  in- 
terest. Ofthis  last  mode  of  stopping 
a  drain  of  gold,  the  year  1847  am)rded 
signal  examples.  But  until  one  of 
these  two  things  takes  place — until 
either  prices  rail,  or  the  rate  of 
interest  rises — nothing  can  possibly 
arrest,  or  even  moderate,  the  efflux  of 
gold.  Now,  neither  will  prices  fall 
nor  interest  rise,  so  long  as  the  un- 
duly expanded  credit  is  upheld  by  the 
continued  advances  of  bankers.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  a  drain  of  gold 
has  set  in,  even  if  bank  notes  have 
not  increased  in  quantity,  it  is  upon 
them  that  the  contraction  first  falls, 
the  gold  wanted  for  exportation  being 
always  obtained  from  the  Bank  of 
England  in  exchange  for  its  notes. 
But  under  the  ^stem  which  pre- 
ceded 1844,  the  Bank  of  England, 
being  subjected,  in  common  with 
other  banks,  to  the  importunities  for 
fresh  advances  which  are  character- 
istic of  such  a  time,  could,  and  often 
did,  immediately  re-issue  the  notes 
which  had  been  returned  to  it  in 
exchange  for  bullion.  It  is  a  great 
error,  certainlv,  to  suppose  that  the 
mischief  of  this  re-issue  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  preventing  a  contraction  of 
the  curi'ency.  It  was,  however,  quite 
as  mischievous  as  it  has  ever  been 
supposed  to  be.  As  long  as  it  lasted, 
'^  efflux  of  gold  coula  not  cease,  i 
neither  would  prices  fall  nor  | 


interest  rise  while  these  advances  coi*i 
tinned.  Prices,  having  risen  without 
any  increase  of  bank  notes,  could  well 
have  fallen  without  a  diminution  of 
them ;  but  having  risen  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extension  of  credit,  they 
could  not  fall  without  a  contraction  ol 
it.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  other  banks  per- 
severed in  this  course,  so  long  gold 
continued  to  flow  out,  until  so  little 
was  left  that  the  Bank  of  England, 
being  in  danger  of  suspension  of  pay- 
ments, was  compelled  at  last  to  con- 
tract its  discounts  so  greatly  and 
suddenly  as  to  produce  a  much  more 
extreme  variation  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, inflict  much  greater  loss  and 
distress  on  individuals,  and  destroy  a 
much  greater  amount  of  the  ordinary 
credit  of  the  country,  than  any  real 
necessity  required. 

I  acknowledge,  (and  the  experience 
of  1847  has  proved  to  those  who  over- 
looked it  before,)  that  the  mischief 
now  described,  may  be  wrought,  and 
in  large  measure,  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  through  its  deposits  alone. 
It  may  continue  or  even  increase  its 
discounts  and  advances,  when  it  ought 
to  contract  them ;  with  the  ultimate 
effect  of  making  the  contraction  much 
more  severe  and  sudden  than  neces- 
sary. I  cannot  but  think,  however, 
that  banks  which  commit  this  error 
with  their  deposits,  would  commit  it 
still  more  if  they  were  at  liberty  to 
make  increased  loans  with  their  issues 
as  well  as  their  deposits.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  think  that  the  being  re- 
stricted from  increasing  their  issues,  is 
a  real  impediment  to  their  making 
those  advances  which  arrest  the  tide 
at  its  turn,  and  make  it  rush  like  a 
torrent  afterwards :  and  when  the  Act 
is  blamed  for  interposing  obstacles  at 
a  time  when  not  obstacles  but  facilities 
are  needed,  it  must  in  justice  receive 
credit  for  interposing  them  when  they 
are  an  acknowledged  benefit.  In  this 
particular,  therefore,  I  think  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  new  system  is  a 
real  improvement  upon  the  old. 

§  4.    But  however  this  may  be,  it 
seems  to  me  certain  that  these  ad< 
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vantages,  whatever  value  may  be 
put  on  them,  are  purchased  by  still 
greater  disadvantages. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  extension 
of  credit  by  bankers,  though  most 
hurtful  when,  credit  being  already  in 
an  inflated  state,  it  can  only  serve  to 
retard  and  aggravate  the  collapse,  is 
most  salutary  when  the  collapse  has 
come,  and  when  credit  instead  of  being 
in  excess  is  in  distressing  deficiency, 
and  increased  advances  by  bankers, 
instead  of  being  an  addition  to  the 
ordinary  amount  of  floating  credit, 
serve  to  replace  a  mass  of  other  credit 
which  has  been  suddenly  destroved. 
Antecedently  to  1844,  if  the  Bank  of 
England  occasionally  aggravated  the 
severity  of  a  commercial  revulsion  by 
rendering  the  collapse  of  credit  more 
tardy  and  thence  more  violent  than 
necessary,  it  in  return  rendered  in- 
valuable services  during  the  revulsion 
itself,  by  coming  forward  with  ad- 
vances to  support  solvent  firms,  at  a 
time  when  ail  other  paper  and  almost 
all  mercantile  credit  had  become  com- 
paratively valueless.  This  service  was 
eminently  conspicuous  in  the  crisis  of 
1825-6,  the  severest  probably  ever 
experienced ;  during  which  the  Bank 
increased  what  is  called  its  circula- 
tion by  many  millions,  in  advances  to 
those  mercantile  firms  of  whose  ulti- 
mate solvency  it  felt  no  doubt;  ad- 
vances which  if  it  had  been  obliged  to 
withhold,  the  severity  of  the  crisis 
would  have  been  still  greater  than  it 
was.  If  the  Bank,  it  is  justly  re- 
marked bv  Mr.  FuUarton,*  complies 
with  sucn  applications,  ''it  must 
comply  with  them  by  an  issue  of  notes, 
for  notes  constitute  the  -only  instru- 
mentality through  which  the  Bank  is 
in  the  practice  of  lending  its  credit. 
But  those  notes  are  not  intended  to 
circulate,  nor  do  they  circulate.  There 
is  no  more  demand  for  circulation  than 
there  was  before.  On  the  contrary, 
the  rapid  decline  of  prices  which  the 
case  in  supposition  presumes,  would 
necessarily  contract  the  demand  for 
circulation.  The  notes  would  either 
be  returned  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
aa  fast  as  they  were  issued,  in  the 

•  P.  106, 
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shape  of  deposits,  or  would  he  locked  up 
in  the  drawers  of  the  private  London 
bankers,  or  distributed  by  them  to 
their  correspondents  in  the  country, 
or  intercepted  by  other  capitalists,  who, 
during  the  fervour  of  the  previous 
excitement,  had  contracted  liabilities 
which  they  might  be  imperfectly  pre- 
pared  on  the  sudden  to  encounter.  In 
such  emergencies,  every  man  con. 
nected  witb  business,  wno  has  been 
trading  on  other  means  than  his  own, 
is  placed  on  the  defensive,  and  his 
whole  object  is  to  make  himself  as 
strong  as  possible,  an  object  which 
cannot  be  more  effectually  answered 
than  by  keeping  by  him  as  large  a 
reserve  as  possible  m  paper  which  the 
law  has  made  a  legal  tender.  The 
notes  themselves  never  find  their  way 
into  the  produce  market ;  and  if  they 
at  all  contribute  to  retard"  (or,  as  I 
should  rather  say,  to  moderate)  "  the 
fall  of  prices,  it  is  not  by  promoting  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  effective  de- 
mand for  commodities,  not  by  enabling 
consumers  to  buy  more  largely  for 
consumption,  and  so  giving  briskness 
to  commerce,  but  by  a  process  pre- 
cisely the  reverse,  by  enabling  the 
holders  of  commodities  to  hold  on,  bj 
obstructing  traffic  and  repressing  con- 
sumption. 

The  opportune  relief  thus  afforded  to 
credit,  during  the  excessive  contraction 
which  succeeds  to  an  undue  expansion, 
is  consistent  with  the  principle  of  the 
new  system ;  for  an  extraordinary  con- 
traction of  credit,  and  fall  of  prices, 
inevitably  draw  gold  into  the  country, 
and  the  principle  of  the  system  is  that 
the  bank-note  currency  shall  be  per- 
mitted, and  even  compelled,  to  enlarge 
itself,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  metallic 
currency  would  do  the  same.  BuIl 
what  the  principle  of  the  law  would 
encourage,  its  provisions  in  this  in- 
stance preclude,  by  not  suffering  the 
increased  issues  to  take  place  until  the 
gold  has  actually  arrived ;  which  is 
never  until  the  worst  part  of  the  crisis 
is  past,  and  almost  alt  the  losses  and 
faimres  attendant  on  it  are  consum- 
mated. The  machinery  of  the  system 
withholds,  until  for  many  pur^oea^^^ 
comes   too   \aVft,  \Xift  "sw^    vaa^x^^aofc 
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which  the  theory  of  the  sjstem  pre- 
•cribes  as  the  appropriate  remedy.* 

This  fanction  of  hanks  in  filling  up 
the  gap  made  in  mercantile  credit  by 
the  consequences  of  undue  speculation 
and  its  revulsion,  is  so  entirely  indis- 
pensable, that  if  the  Act  of  1844  con- 
tinues unrepealed,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  foreseeing  that  its  nro- 
yisions  must  be  suspended,  as  tney 
were  in  1847,  in  every  period  of  great 
commercial  difficulty,  as  soon  as  the 
erisis  has  really  and  completely  set  in.f 
Were  this  all,  there  would  be  no  abso- 
lute inconsistency  in  maintaining  the 
lestriction  as  a  means  of  preventing  a 
crisis,  and  relaxing  it  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  one.  But  there  is  another 
objection,  of  a  still  more  radical  and 
comprehensive  character,  to  the  new 
system. 

Professing,  in  theory,  to  require  that 
a  paper  currency  shall  vary  in  its 
amount  in  exact  conformity  to  the 
variations^  of  a  metallic  currency,  it 
provides,  in  fact,  that  in  every  case  of 
an  efflux  of  gold,  a  correspondmg  dimi- 
nution shall  take  jplace  in  the  quantity 
of  bank  notes;  m  other  words,  that 
every  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals  shall  be  virtually  drawn  from 
the  circulation  ;  it  beinj^  assumed  that 
this  would  be  the  case  if  the  currency 
were  wholly  metallic.  This  theory, 
and  these  practical  arrangements,  are 
adapted  to  the  case  in  which  the  drain 
of  gold  originates  in  a  rise  of  prices 
produced  by  an  undue  expansion  of 
currency  or  credit;  but  they  are 
adapted  to  no  case  beside. 

When  the  efflux  of  gold  is  the  last 

*  ?^®»  *^®  Bank  is  not  precluded  from 
making  increased  advances  ftx>m  its  deposits, 
which  are  likely  to  be  of  unusually  large 
amount,  since,  at  these  periods,  every  one 
leaves  his  money  in  deposit  in  order  to  have 
it  within  call.  But,  that  the  deposits  are  not 
always  suflScient,  was  conclusively  proved  in 
1847,  when  the  Bank  stretched  to  the  very 
utmost  the  means  of  relieving  commerce 
which  its  deposits  afforded,  without  allaying 
the  panic,  which  however  ceased  at  once 
when  the  Goyemment  decided  on  suspending 
the  Act. 

t  This  prediction  was  verified  on  the  very 
next  occurrence  of  a  commercial  crisis,  in 
1867;  when  Government  were  again  under 
the  nttcessitj  of  suspending,  on  their  own  re- 
«p<»sibiUt7,  the  proyisioiui  of  the  Act. 


sta^e  of  a  series  of  effects  arising  from 
an  increase  of  the  currency,  or  from  an 
expansion  of  credit  tantamount  in  its 
eflect  on  prices  to  an  increase  of  cur- 
rency, it  IS  in  that  case  a  fair  assump- 
tion that  in  a  purely  metallic  system 
the  gold  exported  would  be  drawn  from 
the  currency  itself;    because  such  a 
drain,  being  in  its  nature  unlimited, 
will  necessarily  continue  as  long  as 
currency  and  credit  are  undimini^ed. 
But   an  exportation  of  the   precious 
metals   often  arises  from   no    causes 
affecting  currency  or  credit,  but  simply 
from  an  unusual  extension  of  foreign 
payments,  arising  either  from  the  state 
of  the  markets  for  commodities,  or  from 
some    circumstance  not    commercial. 
In  this  class  of  causes,  four,  of  power- 
ful oneration,  are  included,  of  each  of 
which  the  last  fifty  years  of  English 
history  afford  repeated  instances.   The 
first  is  that  of  an  extraordinary  foreign 
expenditure    by    government,    either 
pK)litical  or  military ;  as  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and,  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
during  the  late  war  with  Eussia.    The 
second  is  the  case  of  a  large  exporta- 
tion of  capital  for  foreign  investment ; 
such  as  the  loans  and  mining  opera- 
tions which  partly  contributed  to  the 
crisis    of   1825,    and    the    American 
speculations  which  were  the  principal 
cause  of  the  crisis  of  1839.     The  third 
is  a  failure  of  crops  in  the  countries 
which  supply  the  raw  material  of  im- 
portant  manufactures;    such   as    the 
cotton  failure  in  America,  which  com- 
pelled England,  in  1847,  to  incur  un- 
usual liabilities  for  the  purchase  of 
that  commodity  at  an  advanced  price. 
The  fourth  is  a  bad  harvest,  and  a 
great  consequent  importation  of  food ; 
of  which  the  years  1846  and  1847  pre- 
sented an  example  surpassing  all  ante- 
cedent experience. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  if  the  cur- 
rency were  metallic,  would  the  gold  or 
silver  exported  for  the  purposes  in 
question  Ibe  necessarily,  or  even  pro- 
bably, drawn  wholly  from  the  circula- 
tion. It  would  be  drawn  from  the 
hoards,  which  under  a  metallic  cur- 
rency always  exist  to  a  very  lar^ 
amount;  in  uncivilized  countries,  lA 
the  hands  of  all  who  can  afford  it;  in 
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civilized  countries  cliiefly  in  the  form  those  states  which  lie  exposed  to  hos* 

of  bankers'  reserves.    Mr.  Tooke,  in  tile  invasion,  or  whose  social  condition 

his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Currency  Prin-  is  unsettled  and  menacing,  the  motive 

ciple,"  bears  testimony  to  this  fact ;  indeed  must  still  be  very  strong ;  and 

but  it  is  to  Mr.  Fullarton   that  the  in  a  nation  carrying  on  an  extensive 

public  are  indebted  for  the  clearest  and  commerce,  both  foreign  and  internal, 

most  satisfactory  elucidation  of  it.    As  without  any  considerable  aid  from  any 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  part  of  the  of  the  banking  substitutes  for  money, 

theory  of  currency  has  been  set  forth  the  reserves  of  gold  and  silver  indis- 

by  any  other  writer  with  anything  like  pensably  required  to  secure  the  regu- 

the  same  degree  of  completeness,  I  larity  of  payments,  must  of  themselves 

shall  quote  somewhat  largely  from  this  engi'oss  a  share  of  the  circulating  coin 

able  production.                          ^        ^  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate. 

"  No  person  who  has  ever  resided  in  "  In  this  country,  where  the  banking 

an  Asiatic  country,  where  hoarding  is  system  has  been  carried  to  an  extent 

carried  on  to  a  far  larger  extent  in  and  perfection  unknown  in  any  other 

proportion  to  the  existing   stock  of  part  of  Europe,  &nd  may  be  said  to 

wealth,  and  where  the  practice  has  have  entirely  superseded  the  use  of 

become  much  more  deepiv  engrafted  coin,  except  for  retail  dealings  and  the 

in  the  habits  of  the  people,  by  tradi-  purposes  of  foreign  commerce,  the  in- 

tionary  apprehensions  of  insecurity  and  centives  to  private  hoarding  exist  no 

the  dimculty  of  finding  safe  and  remu-  longer,  and  the  hoards  have  all  been 

nerative    investments,    than    in    any  transferred  to  the  banks,  or  rather,  I 

European  community — ^no  person  who  should  say,  to  the  Bank  of  England, 

has  had  personal  experience  of  this  But  in  France,  where  the  bank-note 

stat<e  of  society,  can  be  at  a  loss  to  re-  circulation     is     still      comparatively 

collect  innumerable  instances  of  large  limited,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 

metallic  treasures  extracted  in  times  coin  in  existence  I  find  now  currently 

of  pecuniary  difficulty  from  the  cofiers  estimated,  on  what  are  described  as  the 

of  individuals  by  the  teumtation  of  a  latest  authorities,  at  the  enormous  sum 

high  rate  of  interest,  ana  brought  in  of  120  millions  sterling;  noris  theesti- 

aid  of  the  public  necessities,  nor,  on  mate  at  all  at  variance  vrith  the  rea- 

the  other  hand,  of  ^e  facility  vnth  sonable  probabilities  of  the  case.     Of 

which  those  treasures  have  been  ab-  this  vast  treasure  there  is  every  reason 

sorbed  again,  when  the  inducements  to  presume  that  a  very  large  proportion, 

which  had  drawn  them  into  light  were  probably  by  much  the  greater  part,  is 

no  longer  in  operation.    In  countries  absorbed  in  the  hoards.   K  you  present 

more    advanced    in    civilization    and  for  payment  a  bill   for    a   thousand 

wealth  than  the  Asiatic  principalities,  francs  to  a  French  banker,  he  brings 

and  where  no  man  is  in  fear  of  attract-  you  the  silver  in  a  sealed  bag  from  his 

ing  the  cupidity  of  power  by  an  exter-  strong  room.  And  not  the  banker  only, 

nal  display  of  riches,  but  where  the  but  every  merchant  and  trader,   ac- 

interchange  of   commodities   is    still  cording  to  his  means,    is  under  tho 

almost  universally  conducted  through  necessity  of  keeping  by  him  a  stock  of 

the  medium  of  a  metallic  circulation,  cash  sufficient  not  only  for  his  ordinary 

as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  com-  disbursements,  but  to  meet  any  unex- 

mercial  countries  on  the  Continent  of  pectcd  demands.     That  the  quantity 

Europe,  the  motives  for  amassing  the  of  specie  accumulated  in  these  innu- 
precious  metals  may  be  less  powerful 

than  in  the  maimnf  v  nf  A  siaf  iV  -nrinoi  ****'  t^®  hoards  of  money  at  aU  times  existing 

xnan  m  xne  mwonty  ot  Asiatic  pnnci-  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  p^.^^^^^  peasantry,  often 

jallties;  but  the  ablhty  to  accumulate  from  a  remote  date,  surpass  any  amount 
being  more  widely  extended,  the  abso-  which  could  have  been  imagined  possible; 
lute  quantity  amassed  will  bo  found  and  even  in  so  poor  a  country  as  Ireland,  it 
_^i  r-t  ,  -r  'J  1.1  1  has  of  late  been  ascei'taincd,  that  the  small 
probably  to  bear  a  considerably  larger  formers  sometimes  possess  hoards  quite  dis- 
proportion to  the  population.  *  In  proportioned  t»  their  visible  means  of  sub* 
♦  It  is  known,  from  nnqpestiooftUe  facts,  itotenoe.                                  t\  tx  «* 
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merable  dep6t8,  not  in  France  only,  but 
nil  over  the  Continent,  where  banking 
institutions  are  still  either  entirely 
wanting  or  very  imperfectly  organized, 
is  not  merely  immense  in  itself,  but 
admits  of  being  largely  drawn  upon, 
and  transferred  even  in  vast  masses 
from  one  country  to  another,  with  very 
little,  if  any,  effect  on  prices,  or  other 
material  derangements,  we  have  had 
some  remarkable  proofs : "  among 
others,  "  the  signal  success  which  at- 
tended the  simultaneous  efforts  of  some 
of    the    principal   European    powers 

i Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
)cnmark)  to  replenish  their  treasuries, 
and  to  replace  with  coin  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  depreciated  paper  which 
the  necessities  of  the  war  n&d  forced 
upon  them,  and  this  at  the  very  time 
when  the  available  stock  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  over  the  world  had  been 
reduced  by  the  exertions  of  England  to 

recover  her  metallic  currency 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  com- 
bined operations  were  on  a  scale  of 
very  extraordinary  magnitude,  that 
they  were  accomplished  without  any 
sensible  injury  to  commerce  or  public 
prosperity,  or  any  other  effect  than 
some  temporary  derangement  of  the 
exchanges,  and  that  the  private  hoards 
of  treasure  accimiulated  throughout 
Europe  during  the  war  must  have  been 
the  principal  source  from  which  all 
this  gold  and  silver  was  collected.  And 
no  person,  I  think,  can  fairlv  contem- 
plate the  vast  superflux  oi  metallic 
wealth  thus  proved  to  be  at  all  times 
in  existence,  and,  though  in  a  dormant 
and  inert  state,  always  ready  to  spring 
into  activity  on  the  first  indication  of  a 
.  sufiSciently  intense  demand,  without 
'  feeling  themselves  compelled  to  admit 
{  the  possibility  of  the  mines  being  even 
J  shut  up  for  yeara  together,  and  the 
production  of  the  metals  altogether 
suspended,  while  there  might  be  scarcely 
a  perceptible  alteration  in  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  metal."* 

Applying  this  to  the  currency  doc- 
trine and  its  advocates,  "one  might 
imagine,"  says  Mr.  Fullarton,t  "  that 

*  Vuttartononthe BtffulationqfCurreneiei, 
pp.  71—4. 
f  lb.  PI).  139—42. 


they  supposed  the  gold  which  is  dr^ed 
off  for  exportation  from  a  country 
using  a  cun*ency  exclusively  metallic, 
to  be  collected  by  driblets  at  the  fairs 
and  markets,  or  from  the  tills  of  the 
grocers  and  mercers.  They  never  even 
allude  to  the  existence  of  such  a  thins 
as  a  great  hoard  of  the  metals,  though 
upon  the  action  of  the  hoards  depends 
the  whole  economy  of  international 
payments  between  specie-circulating 
communities,  while  any  operation  of 
the  money  collected  in  hoards  upon 
prices  must,  even  according  to  the 
currency  hypothesis,  be  wholly  impos- 
sible. We  fcaow  from  experience  what 
enormous  payments  in  ^old  and  silver 
specie-circulating  countnes  are  capable, 
at  times,  of  making,  without  the  least 
disturbance  of  their  internal  pro- 
sperity; and  whence  is  it  supposed 
tnat  these  payments  come,  but  from 
their  hoards  ?  Let  us  think  how  the 
money  market  of  a  country  transacting 
all  its  exchanges  through  the  medium 
of  the  precious  metals  only,  would  be 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  necessity  of 
makmg  a  foreign  payment  of  several 
millions.  Of  course  the  necessity 
could  only  be  satisfied  by  a  transmis- 
sion of  capital;  and  would  not  the 
competition  for  the  possession  of  capi* 
tal  for  transmission  which  the  occasion 
would  call  forth,  necessarily  raise  the 
market  rate  of  interest  ?  If  the  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, would  not  the  government,  in  all 
probability,  have  to  open  a  new  loan 
on  terms  more  than  usually  favourable 
to  the  lender  ?"  If  made  by  merchants, 
would  it  not  be  drawn  either  from  the 
deposits  in  banks,  or  from  the  reseiTCS 
which  merchants  keep  by  them  in  de- 
fault of  banks,  or  would  it  not  oblige 
them  to  obtain  the  necessaiy  amount 
of  specie  by  going  into  the  money 
market  as  borrowers?  "And  would 
not  all  this  inevitably  act  upon  the 
hoards,  and  draw  forth  into  activity  a 
portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  which 
the  money-dealers  had  been  accumu- 
lating, and  some  of  them  with  the 
express  view  of  watching  such  oppor- 
tunities for  turning  their  treasures  to 
advantage?  .... 

"To   come    to    the    present    tioBi^ 
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[1844J,  the  balance  of  payments  with 
nearly  all  Earope  has  for  about  four 
years  past  been  m  favour  of  this  coun- 
tiy,  and  gold  has  been  pouring  in  till 
the  influx  amounts  to  the  unheard-of 
sum  of  about  fourteen  millions  sterling. 
Yet  in  all  this  time,  has  any  one  heard 
a  complaint  of  any  serious  suffering  in- 
flicted on  the  people  of  the  Continent? 
Have  prices  there  been  greatly  de- 
pressed beyond  their  range  in  this 
country  ?  Have  wages  fallen,  or  have 
merchants  been  extensively  ruined  hj 
the  univei-sal  depreciation  of  their 
stock?  There  has  occurred  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  tenor  of  commercisd 
and  monetary  affairs  has  been  everjr- 
where  even  and  tranquil;  and  m 
France  more  particularly,  an  improving 
revenue  and  extended  commerce  bear 
testimony  to  the  continued  progress  of 
internal  prosperity.  It  maybe  doubted, 
indeed,  if  this  great  efflux  of  gold  has 
withdrawn  from  that  portion  of  the 
metallic  wealth  of  the  nation  which 
really  circulates,  a  single  napoleon. 
And  it  has  been  equally  obvious,  from 
the  undisturbed  stat^  of  credit,  that 
not  only  has  the  supply  of  specie  indis- 
pensable for  the  conduct  of  business  in 
the  Tet»l  market  been  all  the  while 
nnintermpted,  but  that  the  hoards 
have  continued  to  furnish  every  facility 
requisite  for  the  regularity  of  mercan- 
tile payments.  It  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  metallio  system,  that 
the  hoards,  in  all  cases  of  probable 
occurrence,  should  be  equal  to  both 
objects ;  tiiat  they  should,  in  the  first 
place,  supply  the  bullion  demanded  for 
exportation,'  and  in  the  next  place, 
should  keep  up  the  home  circulation  to 
its  legitimate  complement  Every  man 
trading  under  that  system,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  business,  may  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  remit  lai>ge  sums  in 
specie  to  foreign  countries,  must  either 
keep  by  him  a  sufficient  treasure  of  his 
own  or  most  have  the  means  of  bor- 
rowing enough  from  his  neighbours, 
not  only  to  make  up  when  wanted  the 
amount  of  his  remittances,  but  to  en- 
able him,  moreover,  to  carry  on  his 
ordinary  transactions  at  home  without 
Interruption.** 
Ill  a  country  in  which  credit   ifl 


carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
England;  one  great  reserve,  in  a  single 
establishment,  the  Bank  of  England, 
supplies  the  place,  as  far  as  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  concerned,  of  the  mul- 
titudinous reserves  of  other  countries. 
The  theoretical  principle,  therefore,  of 
the  currency  doctrine  would  require, 
that  all  those  drains  of  the  metal, 
which,  if  the  currency  were  purely 
metallic,  would  be  taken  from  the 
hoards,  should  be  allowed  to  operate 
freely  upon  the  reserve  in  the  coffers  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  without  any 
attempt  to  stop  it  either  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  currency  or  by  a  contraction 
of  credit.  Nor  to  this  would  there  be 
any  well-grounded  objection,  unless  the 
drain  were  so  great  as  to  threaten  the 
exhaustion  of  the  reserve,  and  a  con- 
sequent stoppage  of  payments ;  a 
danger  against  which  it  is  possible  to 
take  adequate  precautions,  oecause  in 
the  cases  which  we  are  considering, 
the  'drain  is  for  foreign  payments  or 
definite  amount,  and  stops  of  itself  as 
soon  as  these  are  effected.  And  in  all 
systems  it  is  admitted  that  the  habi- 
tual reserve  of  the  Bank  should  exceed 
the  utmost  amount  to  which  experience 
warrants  the  belief  that  such  a  drain 
may  extend ;  which  extreme  limit 
Mr.  Fullarton  affirms  to  be  seven 
millions,  but  Mr.  Tooke  recommends 
an  average  reserve  of  ten,  and  in  his 
last  pubHcation,  of  twelve  millions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  habi- 
tual reserve,  which  would  never  be  em- 
ployed in  discounts,  but  kept  to  be  paid 
out  exclusively  in  exchange  for  cheques 
or  bank  notes,  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
crisis  of  this  description  ;  which  there- 
fore would  pass  off  without  having  its 
difficulties  increased  by  a  contraction 
either  of  credit  or  of  the  oiroulatioa. 
But  this,  the  most  advantageous 
denouement  that  the  case  admits  of, 
and  not  only  consistent  with,  but  re- 
quired by,  the  professed  principle  of 
the  system,  the  panegyrists  of  th* 
svstem  claim  for  it  as  a  gwAt  merit 
that  it  prevents.  Thev  boftfct  thftt  6tl 
the  first  appearance  of  ti  i^m 
portation,  (wliatevei*  may  | 
and  whether  undet  A  ttiBtHl 
it  would  involve  tl  i&^\| 
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or  not)  the  Bank  is  at  onc5e  obliged  to 
curtail  its  advances.    And  this,  bo  it 
remembered,  when  there  has  been  no 
speculative  rise  of  prices  which  it  is 
indispensable  to  correct,   no  unusnal 
extension  of  credit  requiring  contrac- 
tion ;  but  the  demand  for  gold  is  solely 
occasioned   by  foreign    pajrments  on 
account  of  gOTcmment,  or  large  com  im- 
portations consequent  on  a  bad  harvest. 
Even  supposing  that  the  reserve  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  foreign  pay- 
ments, and  that  the  means  wherewith 
to  make  them  have  to  be  taken  from 
the  loanable  capital  of  the  country,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  a  rise  of  tho 
rate  of  interest ;  in  such  circumstances 
some  pressure  on  tho  money  market  is 
unavoidable ;  but  that  pressure  is  much 
increased  in  severity  by  tho  separation 
of  the  banking  from  the  issue  depart- 
ment.   The  case  is  generally  stated  as 
if  the  Act  only  operated  in  one  way, 
namely,  by  preventing  the  Bank,  when 
it  has  partea  with  (say)  three  millions 
of  bullion  in  exchange  for  three  millions 
of  its  notes,  from  again  lending  those 
notes,  in  discounts  or  other  advances 
But  the  Act  really  does  much  more 
than  this.    It  is  well  known,  that  the 
first  operation  of  a  drain  is  always  on 
the  banking  department.    The  bank 
deposits  constitute  the  bulk  of  tho  unem- 
ployed and  disposable  capital  of  the 
country ;  and  capital  wanted  for  foreign 
payments  is  almost  always  obtained 
mainly  by  drawing  out  deposits.     Sup- 
posing three  millions  to  be  the  amount 
wanted,   three  millions  of  notes    are 
drawn  from  the  banking  department 
(either  directly  or  through  the  private 
bankers,  who  keep  the  bulk  of  their 
reserves  with  the  Bank  of  England), 
and  the  three  millions  of  notes,  thus 
obtained,  are  presented  at  the  Issue 
Department,  and  exchanged  against 
gold  for  exportation.     Thus  a  drain 
upon  the  country  at  large  of  only  three 
millions,  is  a  drain  upon  the  Bank  vir- 
tually  of  six  millions.    The  deposits 
have  lost  three  millions,  and  the  re- 
serve of  the  Issue  Department  has  lost 
an  equal  amount.    As  the  two  depart- 
ments,^ so  long  as  the  Act  remains  in 
operation,  cannot  even  in  the  utmost 
tttremity  help  one  another,  each  must 


take  its  separate  precuutions  for  its 
own  safety.  Whatever  measures,  there- 
fore, on  the  paii  of  the  Bank,  would 
have  been  required  under  the  old  system 
by  a  drain  of  six  millions,  are  now  ren- 
dered necessary  by  a  drain  only  of 
three.  The  Issue  Department  protects 
itself  in  the  manner  prescribea  by  the 
Act,  by  not  re-issuing  the  three  mil- 
lions of  notes  which  have  been  returned 
to  it.  But  the  Banking  Department 
must  take  measures  to  replenish  its 
reserve,  which  has  been  reduced  by 
three  millions.  Its  liabilities  having 
also  decreased  three  millions,  by  the 
loss  of  that  amount  of  deposits,  the  re- 
serve, on  the  ordinary  banking  principle 
of  a  third  of  the  liabilities,  will  bear  a 
reduction  of  one  million.  But  the 
other  two  millions  it  must  procure  by 
letting  that  amount  of  advances  run 
out,  and  not  renewing  them.  Not 
only  must  it  raise  its  -rate  of  inte- 
rest, bat  it  must  effect,  by  whatever 
means,  a  diminution  of  two  millions  in 
the  total  amount  of  its  discounts,  or  it 
must  sell  securities  to  an  equal  amount. 
This  violent  action  on  the  money  mar- 
ket for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the 
Banking  reserve,  is  wholly  occasioned 
by  the  Act  of  1844.  If  the  restrictions 
of  that  Act  did  not  exist,  tho  Bank, 
instead  of  contracting  its  discounts, 
would  simply  transfer  two  millions, 
either  in  gold  or  in  notes,  [from  the 
Issue  to  the  Banking  Department ;  not 
in  order  to  lend  them  to  tne  pubh'c,  but 
to  secure  the  solvency  of  the  Banking 
Department  in  the  event  of  further  un- 
expected demands  by  the  depositors. 
And  unless  the  drain  continued,  and 
reached  so  great  an  amount  as  to  seem 
likely  to  exceed  the  whole  of  the  gold 
in  the  reserves  of  both  departments, 
the  Bank  would  be  under  no  necessity, 
while  the  pressure  lasted,  of  withhold- 
ing from  commerce  its  accustomed 
amount  of  accommodation,  at  a  rate  of 
interest  corresponding  to  the  increased 
demand.* 

*  This,  which  I  have  called  "  the  double 
action  of  drains,"  has  been  strangely  under- 
stood as  if  I  had  asserted  that  the  Bank 
is  compelled  to  part  with  six  millions'  worth 
of  property  by  a  drain  of  three  millions. 
Such  an  assertion  would  be  too  absurd  to 
require  any  refutation.     Drains   have   a 


REQDLATION 

1  nm  aware  !t  mil  bo  aaJd  tliat  hj 
■Uowing  draina  of  this  character  to 
operate  freely  upon  the  Bank  roserre 
until  they  cease  of  tLamael'cs,  n  con- 
traction of  the  cnrrenDy  and  of  credit 
would  not  be  preventcil,  but  only  poat- 
poned  ;  since  if  a  limitation  of  iaeuea 
wore  not  reB«rted  to  for  tbo  pnrpoae  of 
cbecldng  the  drain  in  its  commence- 
inent,  tbe  eame  or  a  still  greater  limi- 
tation must  take  place  alterwards,  in 

order,  by  acting  on  pricoB, 

tbia  large  quantity  of  got  , 
diapen^ble  pmpoae  of  rcpleniBhing  tbe 
Bank  reserve.  But  in  tbia  argninent 
several  ibings  are  overlooked.  In  the 
fiiat  place,  tbe  gold  migbt  be  brougbt 
back,  not  by  a  fall  of  prices,  but  by  tbs 

diura  of  a  rise  of  tbe  rate  ol 
involfing  no  fall  of  any  prii 
the  prices  of  Becnrities,     Eitber  Eng- 
liab  secarities  would  bo    bongbt    on 

ritioa  beld  in  iSiglaod  would  be 
abroad  for  sale,  botb  wbicb  opera! 
took  plaOB  largely  during  tbe  met 

double  action,  not  apon  the  peciuilmrj  p«l. 
tiDn  ot   tha   Bunk    lt«lf.   but  upon    Itaa 

the  ilr^n.    Thuiiih  the  Hank  lUelf  li  no 

tijinkins  dftpftrtuiflnt  And  the  reHrre  in  the 
luue  denutmaDt,  hxn  mmk  been  reduFed 
tfam  mulloiu  by  a  dr«lii  of  only  thme,  AoA 
a)  tbe  KputUoa  or  the  depattmenti  nnden 
it  nAcnsarr  that  each  or  tfaam  sepai-Ktelj 
tfHmId  bo  kept  H  Urimg  u  tho  two  together 
1  i„  fi  fg^  toiM  help  ou  — ■■-—  -■- 


to  do  it,  aad  <r«n  oolr  lUoi 
hand  at  ■  tim  i  In  wblcfa  a 
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I  tile  difBcolties  of  1847,  and  not  only 
cbecked  tba  efflux  of  gold,  but  turned 
the  tido  and  brougbt  tbe  metal  back, 
It  was  not,  tberefore,  brought  back  hv 
a  contraction  of  the  currency,  tiougn 
in  thia  caao  it  certaiuly  was  ao  by  a 
contraction  of  loans.  But  even  this  ig 
not  .alwaya  indispensable.  For  in  the 
second  placo,  it  la  not  neccssaTy  that 
Iho  gold  should  retnrn  with  the  eamo 
aoddennesB  with  which  it  went  out.  A 
great  portion  would  probably  return  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  coramerce,  in  pay- 
ment for  exported  ccmmoditiea.  ^o 
extra  gains  made  by  dealera  and  pro- 
ducers in  foreign  countries  through 
tba  eitra  payments  tbay  receive  from 
this  countiy,  are  very  likely  to  be  partly 
expended  in  increased  purcbasoa  of 
Engliah  conunodities,  either  for  con- 
Bumption  or  on  speculation,  thouRb  the 
effect  may  not  manifest  itself  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  enable  tbe  transmis- 
sion  of  gold  lii  be  dispensed  with  in  tha 
firat  inatauce.  These  eittra  purchase! 
would  tarn  tbe  balance  of  payments  in 
favour  of  tbe  connt^,  and  gradnally 
restore  a  portion  of  the  oiported  eold ; 
and  tbe  remainder  would  probaUy  be 
brought  back,  without  auy  conaiderabls 
rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  England, 
by  the  fall  of  it  in  foreign  eonntrios, 
occasioned  by  tbe  addition  of  aomo 
millions  of  gold  to  the  loanable  capital 
of  those  countries.  Indeed,  in  the  etato 
of  things  consequeat  on  ^e  gold  dis- 
covariea,  when  tbe  encrmona  qnanti^ 
lid  annually  produced  in  Australia, 
much  of  that  from  California,  ii 
distributed  to  othei  countries  throngh 
'land,  and  a  month  aeldom  passe* 
without  a  large  arrival,  the  Bank  ra- 
rves  can  repleniah  themaelves  with- 
it  any  re-importation  of  the  gold  pro- 
maly  carried  oGT  by  a  drain.  All  uat 
needfitl  is  an  intermiaaion,  and  a  very 
brief  intennissian  ii  sufGcieot,  of  tlie 
ixportation. 

iW  these  reaaons  it  appears  to  me, 
that    notwithatanding    toe   beneGcial 
Ition  of  the  Act  of  1814  in  tlia 
■tagea  (^  ddb  kind  at  commercial 
{that  prodaoad  by^ 
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of  credit  made  more  severe  by  the  Act, 
they  are  also  made  greatly  more 
frequent.  "  Suppose,"  says  Mr.  George 
Walker,  in  a  clear,  impartial,  and  con- 
clusive series  of  papers  in  the  Aberdeen 
Sieraldf  forming  one  of  the  best  exist- 
ing discussions  of  the  present  question 
— "  suppose  that,  of  eighteen  millions 
of  gold,  ten  are  in  the  issue  department 
and  eight  are  in  the  banking  depart- 
ment. The  result  is  the  same  as  under 
a  metallic  currency  with  only  eight 
millions  in  reserve  instead  of  eighteen. 
....  The  effect  of  the  Bank  Act  is, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  under 
a  drain  are  not  determined  by  the 
amount  of  gold  within  its  vaults,  but 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  determined  by  the 

Sortion  of  it  belonging  to  the  banking 
epartment.  With  the  whole  of  the 
gold  at  its  disposal,  it  may  find  it  un- 
necessary to  interfere  with  credit,  or 
force  down  prices,  if  a  drain  leave  a 
fair  reserve  behind.  With  only  the 
banking  reserve  at  its  disposal,  it  must, 
from  the  narrow  margin  it  has  to  ope- 
rate on,  meet  all  drains  by  counterac- 
tives more  or  less  strong,  to  the  injury^ 
of  the  commercial  world;  and  if  it  fail 
to  do  60,  as  it  may  fail,  the  consequence 
is  destruction.  Hence  the  extraordinary 
and  frequent  variations  of  the  rate  of 
interest  under  the  Bank  Act.  Since 
1847,  wlien  the  eyes  of  the  Bank  were 
opened  to  its  true  position,  it  has  felt 
it  necessary,  as  a  pi-ecautionary  mea- 
sure, that  every  vanation  in  the  reserve 
should  bo  accompanied  by  an  altera- 
tion in  the  rate  of  interest."  To  make 
the  Act  innocuous,  therefore,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  Bank,  in  addition 
to  the  whole  of  the^  gold  in  the  Issue 
Department,  should  retain  as  great  a 
reserve  in  gold  or  notes  in  the  Banking 
Department  alone,  as  would  suffice 
under  the  old  system  for  the  security 
both  of  the  issues  and  of  the  deposits. 

§  5.  There  remain  two  questions 
respecting  a  bank-note  currency,  which 
have  also  been  a  subject  of  consi- 
derable discussion  of  late  years ;  whe- 
ther the  privilege  of  providing  it  should 
be  confined  to  a  single  establishment, 
•uch  as  the  Bank  of  England,  or  a 
vnralityof  issnere  should  be  allowed;  | 


and  in  the  latter  case,  whether  any 
peculiar  precautions  are  requisite  or 
advisable,  to  protect  the  holdera  of  notes 
against  losses  occasioned  by  the  insol- 
vency of  the  issuers. 

The  course  of  the  preceding  specu- 
lations has  led  us  to  attach  so  much 
less  of  peculiar  importance  to  bank 
notes,  as  compared  with  other  forms  of 
credit,  than  accords  with  the  notions 
generally  current,  that  questions  re- 
specting the  regulation  of  so  very  small 
a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  credit, 
cannot  appear  to  us  of  such  momentous 
import  as  thev  are  sometimes  considered. 
Bank  notes,  however,  have  so  far  a  real 
peculiarity,  that  they  are  the  only  form 
of  credit  siifficiently  convenient  for  all 
the^  purposes  of  circulation,  to  be  ablf 
entirely  to  supersede  the  use  of  metaUic 
money  for  intenial  pui*poses.  Though 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  cheques  has 
a  tendency  more  ana  more  to  oiminish 
the  number  of  bank  notes,  as  it  would 
that  of  the  sovereigns  or  other  coins 
which  would  take  their  place  if  they 
were  abolished ;  there  is  sure,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  to  be  a  considerable  sup- 

§ly  of  them  wherever  the  necessary 
egree  of  commercial  confidence  exists, 
and  their  free  use  is  permitted.  The 
exclusive  privilege,  therefore,  of  issuing 
them,  if  reserved  to  the  government  or 
to  some  one  body,  is  a  source  of  great 
pecuniary  gain.  That  this  gain  should 
be  obtained  for  the  nation  at  large  is 
both  practicable  and  desirable  :  and  if 
the  management  of  a  bank-note  cur- 
rency ought  to  be  so  completely  mecha- 
nical, so  entirely  a  thing  of  fixed  iTiIe,  as 
it  is  made  by  the  Act  of  1844,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  this  mechanism 
should  be  worked  for  the  profit  of  any 

})rivate  issuer,  Gather  than  for  the  pub- 
ic treasury.  If,  however,  a  plan  be 
preferred  which  leaves  the  variations 
m  the  amount  of  issues  in  any  degree 
whatever  to  the  discretion  of  the  issuers, 
it  is  not  desirable  that  to  the  ever-grow- 
ing attributions  of  the  government,  so 
delicate  a  function  should  be  super- 
added ;  and  that  the  attention  of  the 
heads  of  the  state  should  bo  diverted 
from  larger  objects,  by  their  being  be- 
sieged with  the  applications;  and  made 
a  mark  for  all  the  attacks,  which  are 
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never  spared  to  those  deemed  to  be 
responsible  for  an^  acta,  however  mi- 
nute, connected  with  the  regulation  of 
the  currency.  It  would  be  better  that 
treasury  notes,  exchangeable  for  gold 
on  demand,  should  be  issued  to  a  fixed 
amount,  not  exceeding  the  minimum  of 
a  bank-note  currency;  the  remainder  of 
the  notes  which  may  be  required  being 
left  to  be  supplied  either  by  one  or  by 
a  number  oi  private  banking  establish- 
ments. Or  an  establishment  like  the 
Bank  of  England  might  supply  the 
whole  country,  on  condition  of  lending 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  its  notes 
to  the  government  without  interest; 
which  would  give  tha  game  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  state  as  if  it  issued 
that  number  of  its  own  notes. 

The  reason  ordinarily  alleged  in 
condemnation  of  the  system  of  plurality 
of  issuers  which  existed  in  England 
before  the  Act  of  1844,  and  under 
certain  limitations  still  subsists,  is,  that 
the  competition  of  these  difierent  is- 
suers inauces  them  to  increase  the 
amount  of  their  notes  to  an  injurious 
extent.  But  we  have  seen  that  the 
power  which  bankers  have  of  augment- 
ing their  issues,  and  the  degree  of 
mischief  which  they  can  produce  by  it, 
are  quite  trifling  compared  with  the 
current  over-estimate.  As  remarked 
by  Mr.  Fullarton,*  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  banking  competition  occa- 
sioned by  the  establishment  of  the 
joint-stock  banks,  a  competition  often 
of  the  most  reckless  kind,  has  proved 
utterly  powerless  to  enlarge  the  aggre- 
gate mass  of  the  bank-note  circulation ; 
that  aggregate  circulation  having,  on 
the  contrary,  actually  decreased.  In 
the  absence  of  any  special  case  for  an 
exception  to  freedom  of  industry,  the 
general  rule  ought  to  prevail.  It  ap- 
pears desirable,  however,  to  maintain 
one  great  establishment  like  the  Bank 
of  England,  distinguished  from  other 
banks  of  issue  in  tlus,  that  it  alone  is 
required  to  pay  in  gold,  the  others 
bemg  at  liberty  to  pay  their  notes  with 
notes  of  the  central  establishment.  The 
object  of  this  is  that  there  mav  be  one 
body,  responsible  for  maintaining  a  re- 
terve  of  the  precious  metals  sufficient 
•  Pp.  80—92. 


to  meet  any  drain  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  take  place.  By  disse- 
minating this  responsibility  among  a 
number  of  banks,  it  is  prevented  from 
operating  efficaciously  upon  any  :  or  if 
it  be  still  enforced  against  one,  the  re- 
serves of  the  metals  retained  by  all  the 
others  are  capital  kept  idle  in  pure 
waste,  which  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  allowing  them  at  their  option  to 
pay  in  BanJk  of  England  notes. 

§  6.  The  question  remains  whether, 
in  case  of  a  plurality  of  issuers,  any 
peculiar  precautions  are  needed  to 
protect  the  holders  of  notes  from  the 
consequences  of  failure  of  payment. 
Before  1826,  the  insolvency  of  banks  of 
issue  was  a  frequent  and  verv  serious 
evil,  often  spreading  distress  through  a 
whole  neighbourhood,  and  at  one  blow 
depriving  provident  ^  industry  of  the 
results  of  long  and  painfril  saving.  This 
was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which  in- 
duced Parliament,  in  that  year,  to  pro- 
hibit the  issue  of  bank  notes  of  a  deno- 
mination below  five  pounds,  that  the 
labouring  classes  at  least  might  be  as 
little  as  possible  exposed  to  participate 
in  this  sufiering.  As  an  additional 
safeguard,  it  has  been  suggested  to 
give  the  holders  of  notes  a  priority 
over  other  creditors,  or  to  require 
bankers  to  deposit  stock  or  other  public 
securities  as  a  pledge  for  the  whole 
amount  of  their  issues.  The  insecurity 
of  the  former  bank-note  currency  of 
England  was  partly  the  work  of  the 
law,  which,  in  order  to  give  a  qualified 
monopoly  of  banking  business  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  had  actually  made 
the  formation  of  safe  banking  establish- 
ments a  punishable  offence,  by  prohi- 
biting the  existence  of  any  banks,  in 
town  or  country,  whether  of  issue  or 
deposit,  with  a  number  of  partners  ex- 
ceeding six.  This  truly  characteristio 
specimen  of  the  old  system  of  monopoly 
and  restriction  was  done  away  'vvith  in 
1826,  both  as  to  issues  and  deposits, 
everywhere  but  in  a  district  of  sixtv- 
five  miles  radius  round  London,  and  in 
1833  in  that  district  also,  as  far  aa 
relates  to  deposits.  It  irttj  hcjed  that 
the  numerous  JoittiJMJbHBHBMM 
established,  would  "jl^^^^^^V^ 
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more  traBtwortkr  currency,  and  that 
imder  their  influence  toe  banking 
lYBteni  of  England  would  have  been 
almoBt  as  secure  to  the  public  as  that 
of  Scotland  (where  banking  was  always 
free)  has  been  for  two  centuries  past. 
But  the  almost  incredible  instances  of 
reckless  and  fraudulent  mismanagement 
which  those  institutions  havo  of  late 
allbrdcd  (though  in  some  of  the  most 
notorious  cases   the   delinquent  esta^ 


blishmcnts  have  not  been  banks  of 
issue),  have  shown  only  too  clearly  that, 
south  of  the  Tweed  at  least,  the  j(An.t- 
stock  principle  applied  to  banking  is 
not  the  adequate  safeguard  it  was  so 
confidently  supposed  to  be  :  and  it  is 
difficult  now  to  resist  the  conyiction, 
that  if  plurality  of  issuers  is  allowed  to 
exist,  some  kind  of  special  security  in 
favour  of  the  holders  of  notes  should  be 
exacted  as  an  imperative  condition. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


or  THE  COMrETmON  OP  DIPPERKNT  CJOUNTRIES   IN  THK  SAME  MARKET. 


§  1.  In  the  phraseology  of  the 
Mercantile  System,  the  language  and 
doctrines  of  which  are  still  the  basis  of 
what  may  be  called  the  political  eco- 
nomy of  the  selling  classes,  as  distin- 
guisned  from  the  buyers  or  consumers, 
there  is  no  word  of  more  frequent 
recurrence  or  more  perilous  import 
than  the  word  underselling.  To  un- 
dersell other  countries  —  not  to  be 
undersold  by  other  countries — were 
spoken  of,  and  are  still  very  often 
spoken  of,  almost  as  if  they  were  the 
solo  purooses  for  which  production  and 
commocnties  exist.  The  feelings  of 
rival  tradesmen,  prevailing  among 
nations,  overruled  for  centuries  all 
sense  of  the  general  community  of  ad- 
vantage which  commercial  countries 
derive  from  the  prosperity  of  one  an- 
other: and  that  commercial  spirit 
which  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  ob- 
stacles to  wars,  was  during  a  certain 
period  of  European  history  their  prin- 
cipal cause. 

Even  in  the  more  enlightened  view 
now  attainable  of  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  international  commerce, 
some,  though  a  comparatively  small, 
space  must  still  be  made  for  the  fact  of 
commercial  rivality.  Nations  may, 
like  individual  dealers,  be  competitors, 
with  opposite  interests,  in  the  markets 
of  some  commodities,  while  in  others 
they  are  in  the  more  fortunate  relation 
1^  tf  reciprocal  customers.    The  benefit  I 


of  commerce  does  not  consist,  as  it  was 
once  thought  to  do,  in  the  commodities 
sold ;  but,  since  the  commodities  sold 
are  the  means  of  obtaining  those  which 
are  bought,  a  nation  would  be  cut  of! 
frx)m  the  real  advantage  of  commerce, 
the  imports,  if  it  could  not  induce  other 
nations  to  take  any  of  its  commodities 
in  exchange ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
competition  of  other  countries  compels 
it  to  offer  its  commodities  on  cheaper 
terms,  on  pain  of  not  selling  them  at 
all,  the  imports  which  it  obtains  by  its 
foreign  trade  are  procured  at  greater 
cost. 

These  points  have  been  ade(juately, 
though  incidentally,  illustrated  m  some 
of  the  preceding  chapters.  But  the 
great  space  whicn  the  topic  has  filled, 
and  continues  to  fill,  in  economical 
speculations,  and  in  the  practical 
anxieties  both  of  politicians  and  of 
dealers  and  manufacturers,  mi^es  it 
desirable,  before  quitting  the  subfect 
of  international  exchange,  to  snbjom  a 
few  observations  on  the  things  which 
do,  and  on  those  which  do  not,  enable 
countries  to  undersell  one  another. 

One  country  can  only  undersell  an- 
other in  a  given  marked  to  the  extent 
of  entirely  eH)elling  her  from  it.  on  two 
conditions,  ia.  the  first  place,  sne  most 
have  a  greater  advantage  than  iha 
second  country  in  the  production  of  the 
article  exported  by  both ;  meaning  bv 
a  greater  advantage  {as  has  been  iil> 
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ready  so  fully  explained)  not  absolutely, 
but  in  comparison  "with  other  commo- 
dities ;  and  in  the  second  place,  such 
must  be  her  relation  with  the  customer 
comitry  in  respect  to  the  demand  for 
each  other's  products,  and  such  the 
consequent  state  of  international  va- 
lues, as  to  give  away  to  the  customer 
country  more  than  the  whole  advan- 
tage possessed  by  the  rival  country; 
otherwise  the  rival  will  still  be  able  to 
hold  her  ground  in  the  market. 

Ijct  us  revert  to  the  imaginary  hypo- 
thesis of  a  trade  between  England  and 
Germany  in  cloth  and  linen :  England 
being  capable  of  producing  10  yards  of 
cloth  at  the  same  cost  with  15  yards  of 
Jinen,  Germany  at  the  same  cost  with 
20,  and  the  two  commodities  being 
exchanged  between  the  two  countriei 
(cost  of  carriage  apart)  at  some  inter- 
mediate rate,  say  10  for  17.  Germany 
could  not  be  permanently  undersold  in 
the  English  market,  and  expelled  from 
it,  unless  by  a  country  which  oflfered 
not  merely  more  than  17,  but  more 
than  20  yards  of  linen  for  10  of  cloth. 
Short  of  that,  the  competition  would 
only  oblige  Germany  to  pay  dearer  for 
cloth,  but  would  not  disable  her  from 
exporting  linen.  The  country,  there- 
fore, which  could  undersell  Germany, 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  able  to 
produce  linen  at  less  cost,  compared 
with  cloth,  than  Germany  herself;  and 
in  the  next  place,  must  have  such  a 
demand  for  cloth,  or  other  English 
commodities,  as  would  compel  her,  even 
when  she  became  sole  occupant  of  the 
market,  to  give  a  greater  advantage  to 
England  than  Germany  could  give  by 
resigning  the  whole  of  hers ;  to  give, 
for  example,  21  yards  for  10.  For  if 
not — ^if,  for  example,  the  equation  of 
international  demand,  after  Germany 
was  excluded,  gave  a  ratio  of  18  for  10, 
Germany  could  again  enter  into  the 
competition;  Germany  would  be  now 
the  underselling  nation;  and  there 
«vould  be  a  point,  perhaps  19  for  10,  at 
which  both  countries  would  be  able  to 
maintain  their  ground,  and  to  sell  in 
England  enough  linen  to  pay  for  the 
cloth,  or  other  English  commodities, 
for  which^  on  these  newly  ft^jofitea 
terms  of  intorchange^  tboy  bad  *  de- 


mand. In  like  manner,  England,  as 
an  exporter  of  cloth,  could  only  be 
driven  from  the  German  market  by 
some  rival  whose  superior  advantages 
in  the  production  of  cloth  enabled  her, 
and  the  intensity  of  whose  demand  for 
German  produce  compelled  her,  to 
offer  10  yards  of  cloth,  not  merely  for 
less  than  17  yards  of  linen,  but  for  less 
than  15.  In  that  case,  England  could 
no  longer^  carry  on  the  trade  without 
loss ;  but  in  any  case  short  of  this,  she 
would  merely  be  obliged  to  give  to 
Germany  more  cloth  for  less  linen  than 
she  had  previously  given. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  alarm  of  be- 
ing permanently  undersold  may  be  taken 
much  too  easily ;  may  be  taken  when 
the  thing  really  to  be  anticipated  is 
not  the  loss  of  the  trade,  but  the  minor 
inconvenience  of  carrying  it  on  at  a 
diminished  advantage;  an  inconve- 
nience chiefly  falling  on  the  consumers 
of  foreign  commodities,  and  not  on  the 
producers  or  sellers  of  the  exported 
article.  It  is  no  sufficient  ground  of 
apprehension  to  the  English  producers, 
to  find  that  some  other  country  can 
sell  cloth  in  foreign  markets  at  some 
particular  time,  a  trifle  cheaper  than 
they  can  themselves  afford  to  do  in  the 
existing  state  of  prices  in  England. 
Suppose  them  to  be  temporarily  unsold, 
and  their  exports  diminished ;  the  im- 
ports will  exceed  the  exports,  there  will 
be  a  new  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals,  prices  will  fall,  and  as  all  the 
money  expenses  of  the  English  pro- 
ducers wHl  be  diminished,-they  will  bo 
able  (if  the  case  falls  short  of  that 
stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph) 
again  to  compete  with  their  rivals. 
The  loss  which  England  will  incur, 
will  not  fall  upon  the  exporters,  but 
upon  those  wno  consume  imported 
commodities;  who,  with  money  incomes 
reduced  in  amount,  will  have  to  pay 
the  same  or  even  an  increased  price 
for  all  things  produced  in  foreign 
countries. 

§  2.  Such,  I  conceive,  is  the  true 
theory,  or  rationale,  of  underselling. 
It  will  be  observed  that  it  takes  no 
account  of  some  things  which  we  hear 
spoken  ci^  oftener  i^Qi\i<d.'^^  >i\i<»^.  %s£i 
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othen,  in  the  character  of  causes  ex- 
posing a  country  to  be  undersold. 

According  to  the  preceding  doctrine, 
a  country  cannot  be  undersold  in  any 
commodity,  unless  the  rival  country 
has  a  stronger  inducement  than  itself 
for  devoting  its  labour  and  capital  to  the 
production  of  the  commodity ;  arising 
from  the  fact  that  by  doing  so  it  occa- 
sions a  greater  saving  of  labour  and 
capital,  to  be  shared  between  itself  and 
its  customers — a  greater  increase  of  the 
aggregate  produce  of  the  world.  The 
underselling,  therefore,  though  a  loss 
to  the  undersold  country,  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  world  at  large ;  the  sub- 
Btituted  commerce  being  one  which 
economizes  more  of  the  labour  and 
capital  of  mankind,  and  adds  more  to 
their  collective  wealth,  than  the  com- 
merce superseded  bjrit.  The  advan- 
tage, of  course,  consists  in  being  able 
to  produce  the  commodity  of  Ijetter 
quality,  or  with  less  labour  (compared 
with  other  things) ;  or  perhaps  not  with 
less  labour,  but  in  less  time;  with  a 
less  prolonged  detention  of  the  capital 
employed.  This  may  arise  from  greater 
natural  advantages  (such  as  soil,  cli- 
mate, richness  of  mines) ;  superior  ca- 
pability, either  natural  or  acquired,  in 
the  labourers ;  better  division  of  labour, 
and  better  tools,  or  machinery.  But 
there  is  no  place  left  in  this  theory  for 
the  case  oi  lower  wages.  This,  how- 
ever, in  the  theories  commonly  current, 
is  a  favourite  cause  of  underselling. 
We  continually  hear  of  the  disadvan- 
tage under  which  the  British  producer 
labours,  both  in  foreign  markets  and 
even  in  his  own,  through  the  lower 
wages  paid  by  his  foreign  rivals.  These 
lower  wages,  we  are  told,  enable,  or  are 
always  on  the  point  of  enabling  them 
to  sell  at  lower  prices,  and  to  (Sslodge 
the  English  manufacturer  from  all 
markets  in  which  he  is  not  artificially 
protected. 

Before  examining  this  opinion  on 
grounds  of  principle,  it  is  worth  while 
to  bestow  a  moment's  consideration 
upon  it  as  a  question  of  fact.  Is  it 
true  that  the  wages  of  manufacturing 
labour  are  lower  in  foreign  countries 
than  in  England,  in  any  sense  in  which 
low  wages  are  an  advantage  to  the  | 


capitalist?  The  artisan  of  Ghent  or 
Lyons  may  earn  less  wages  in  a  day, 
but  does  he  not  do  less  work  ?  Decrees 
of  efiBcicncy  considered,  does  his  labour 
cost  less  to  his  employer?  Though 
wages  may  be  lower  on  the  Continent, 
is  not  the  Cost  of  Labour,  which  is  the 
real  element  in  the  competition,  very 
nearly  the  same  ?  That  it  is  so  seems 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  very  little  difference 
in  the  rate  of  profit  between  England 
and  the  Continental  countries.  But  if 
so,  the  opinion  is  absurd  that  Enghsh 
producers  can  be  undersold  by  their 
Continental  rivals  from  this  cause.  It 
is  only  in  America  that  the  supposition 
iaprimd facie  admissible.  In  America, 
wages  are  much  higher  than  in  Eng- 
land, if  we  mean  by  wages  the  daily 
earnings  of  a  labourer :  but  the  produc- 
tive power  of  American  labour  is  so 
great — its  efficiency,  combined  with 
the  favourable  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  exei*ted,  makes  it  worth  so  much 
to  the  purchaser,  that  the  Cost  of 
Labour  is  lower  in  America  than  in 
England;  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the^  general  rate  of  profits  and  of 
interest  is  higher. 

§  3.  But  is  it  true  that  low  wages, 
even  in  the  sense  of  low  Cost  of  Labour, 
enable  a  country  to  sell  cheaper  in  the 
foreign  market?  I  mean,  of  course, 
low  wages  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  productive  industry  of  the 
country. 

If  wages,  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  industnr  which  supply  exports,  are 
kept,  artificially,  or  by  some  accidental 
cause,  below  the  general  rate  of  wages 
in  the  country,  this  is  a  real  advantage 
in  the  foreign  market.  It  lessens  the 
comparative  cost  of  production  of  those 
articles,  in  relation  to  others ;  and 
has  the  same  efiect  as  if  their  pro- 
duction required  so  much  less  labour. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  certain 
commodities.  In  that  country,  tobacco 
and  cotton,  two  great  articles  of  export, 
are  produced  by  slave  labour,  while 
food  and  manufactures  generally  are 
produced  by  free  labourers,  who  either 
work  on  their  gwn  account  or  are  pai4 
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by  wages.  In  spite  of  the  inferior 
efficiency  of  slave  labour,  there  can  bo 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  a  country 
where  the  wages  of  free  labour  are  so 
high,  the  work  executed  by  slaves  is  a 
better  bargain  to  the  capitalist.  To 
^vhatever  extent  it  is  so,  this  smaller 
cost  of  labour,  being  not  general,  but 
limited  to  those  emplojrments,  is  just 
as  much  a  cause  of  cheapness  in  the 
products,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the 
foreign  market,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  by  a  less  quantity  of  labour.  If 
the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  were 
all  emancipated,  and  their  wages  rose 
to  the  general  lavel  of  the  earnings  of 
free  labour  in  America,  that  country 
might  be  obliged  to  erase  some  of  the 
slave-grown  articles  from  the  catalogue 
of  its  exports,  and  would  certainly  be 
unable  to  sell  any  of  them  in  the  foreign 
market  at  the  accustomed  price.  Their 
cheapness  is  partly  an  artificial  cheap- 
ness, which  may  be  compared  to  that 
produced  by  a  bounty  on  production 
or  on  exportation :  or,  considering  the 
means  by  which  it  is  obtained,  an  apter 
comparison  would  be  with  the  cheap- 
ness of  stolen  goods. 

An  advantage  of  a  similar  economi- 
cal, though  of  a  very  different  moral 
character,  is  that  possessed  by  domestic 
manufactures ;  faorics  produced  in  the 
leisure  hours  of  families  partially 
occupied  in  other  pursuits,  who,  not 
depending  for  subsistence  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  manufacture,  can  afford  to 
sell  it  at  any  price,  however  low,  for 
which  they  think  it  worth  while  to 
take  the  trouble  of  producing.  In  an 
account  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  to 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  on 
another  subject,  it  is  observed,*  "The 
workman  of  Zurich  is  to-day  a  manufac- 
turer, to-morrow  again  an  agriculturist, 
and  changes  his  occupations  with  the 
seasons,  in  a  continual  round.  Manu- 
facturing industry  and  tillage  advance 
h  and  in  hand,  in  inseparable  alliance, 
and  in  this  union  of  the  two  occupa- 
tions the  secret  may  be  found,  why  the 
simple  and  unlearned  Swiss  manufac- 
turer can  always  go  on  competii^,  and 
increasing  in  prosperity,  in  the  umdo  of 
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those  extensive  establishments  fitted 
out  with  great  economic,  and  (what  is 
still  more  important)  intellectual,  re* 
sources.  Even  in  those  parts  of  the 
Canton  where  manufactures  have  ex- 
tended themselves  the  most  widely, 
only  one-seventh  of  all  the  families 
belong  to  manufactures  alone ;  four- 
sevenths  combine  that  employment 
with  agriculture.  The  advantage  of 
this  domestic  or  family  manufacture 
consists  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  it  is 
compatible  with  all  other  avocations, 
or  rather  that  it  may  in  part  be  re- 
garded as  only  a  supplementary  em- 
ployment. In  winter,  m  the  dwellings 
of  the  operatives,  the  whole  family 
employ  themselves  in  it :  but  as  soon 
as  spring  appears,  those  on  whom  the 
early  field  labours  devolve,  abandon  the 
in-door  work;  many  a  shuttle  stands 
still;  by  degrees,  as  the  field-work 
increases,  one  member  of  the  family 
follows  another,  till  at  last,  at  the 
harvest,  and  during  the  so-called  ^  great 
works,'  all  hands  seize  the  implements 
of  husbandry;  but  in  unfavourable 
weather,  and  in  all  otherwise  vacant 
hours,  the  work  in  the  cottage  is  re- 
sumed, and  when  the  ungenial  season 
again  recurs,  the  people  return  in  the 
same  gradual  order  to  their  home 
occupation,  until  they  have  all  re- 
sumed it.*' 

In  the  case  of  these  domestic  ma^ 
nufactures,  the  comparative  cost  of 
production,  on  which  the  interchange 
between  countries  depends,  is  much 
lower  than  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  employed.  The  work. 
{)eople,  looking  to  tne  earnings  of  theii 
oom  for  a  part  only,  if  for  any  part,  A 
their  actual  maintenance,  can  afford  to 
work  for  a  less  remuneration,  than  the 
lowest  rate  of  wages  which  can  per- 
manently exist  in  the  employments  by 
which  the  labourer  has  to  support  the 
whole  expense  of  a  family.  Working, 
as  they  oo,  not  for  an  employer  but  for 
themselves,  they  may  be  said  to  carry 
on  the  manufacture  at  no  cost  at  all, 
except  the  small  expense  of  a  loom  and 
of  the  material  ;^  and  the  limit  of  pos* 
Bible  cheapness  is  not  the  necessity  of 
linng  by  their  trade,  hut  that  of  earn- 
Isgflaoqi^  by  the  work  to  maV^  1\:a^ 
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social  emplojrment  of  their  leisure  hours 
not  disagreeable. 

§  4.  These  two  cases,  of  slave  labour 
and  of  domestic  manufactures,  exem- 
plify the  conditions  under  which  low 
wages  enable  a  country  to  sell  its  com- 
modities cheaper  in  foreign  markets, 
and  consequently  to  undersell  its  rivals, 
or  to  avoid  being  undersold  by  them. 
But  no  such  advantage  is  conferred  by 
low  wages  when  conunon  to  all  branches 
of  industry.  General  low  wages  never 
caused  any  country  to  undersell  its 
rivals,  nor  did  general  high  wages  ever 
hinder  it  from  doing  so. 

To  demonstrate  this,  we  must  return 
to  an  elementary  principle  which  was 
discussed  in  a  fonner  chapter.*   Gene- 
ral low  wages  do  not  cause  low  prices, 
nor  high  wages  high  prices,  within  the 
countrv  itself.    General  prices  are  not 
raised  oy  a  rise  of  wages,  any  more  than 
they  would  be  raised  by  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  labour  required  in  ail 
production.    Expenses  which  affect  all 
commodities  equally,  have  no  influence 
on  prices.    If  the  maker  of  broadcloth 
or  cutlery,  and  nobody  else,  had  to  pay 
higher  wages,  the  price  of  his  commo- 
dity would  rise,  just  as  it  would  if  he 
had  to  employ  more  labour ;  because 
otherwise  he  would  gain  less  profit  than 
other   producers,    and   nobody  would 
engage  in  the  employment.    But  if 
everybody  has  to  pay  higher  wages,  or 
everybody  to  employ  more  labour,  the 
loss  must  be  submitted  to ;  as  it  affects 
everybody  alike,  no  one  can  hope  to  get 
rid  of  it  by  a  change  of  employment, 
each  therefore    resigns    himself  to   a 
diminution  of  profits,  and  prices  remain 
as  they  were.    In  like  maimer,  general 
low  wa^es,  or  a  general  increase  in  the 
productiveness  of  labour,  does  iiot  make 
prices  low,  but  profits  high.    If  wages 
fall  (meaning  here  by  wages  the  cost 
of  labour),  why,  on  that  account,  should 
the  producer  lower  his  ^rice  ?    He  will 
be  n)rced,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  com- 
petition of  other  capitalists  who  will 
irowd  into  his  employment.   But  other 
capitalists  are  also  paying  lower  wages, 
and  bv  entering  into  competition  with 
lum  taey  would  gain  nothing  but  what 
*  Supra,  book  iii.  ch.  iv» 


they  are  gaining  already.  The  rate 
then  at  which  labour  is  paid,  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  it  which  is  employed, 
affects  neither  the  value  nor  the  price 
of  the  commodity  produced,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  pecuhar  to  that  commo- 
dity, and  not  common  to  commodities 
generally. 

Since  low  wages  are  not  a  cause  of 
low  prices  in  the  country   itself,  so 
neither  do  they  cause  it  to  offer  its 
commodities  in  foreign  markets  at  a 
lower  price.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  the 
cost  of  labour  is  lower  in  America  than 
in  England,   America  could  sell  her 
cottons  to  Cuba  at  a  lower  price  than 
England,  and  still  gain  as  high  a  profit 
as  tne  English  manufacturer.     But  it 
is  not  with  the  profit  of  the  English 
manufacturer  that  the  American  cotton 
spinner  will  make  his  comparison ;  it 
is  with  the  Profits  of  other  American 
capitalists.    These  enjoy,  in  common 
with  himself,  the  benefit  of  a  low  cost 
of  labour,  and  have  accordingly  a  high 
rate  of  profit.    This  high  profit  the 
cotton  spinner  must  also  nave :  he  will 
not  content  himself  with  the  English 
profit.    It  is  true  he  may  go  on  for  a 
time  at  that  lower  rate,  rather  than 
change  his  employment ;  and  a  trade 
may  be  carried  on,  sometimes  for  a 
long  period,  at  a  much  lower  profit 
than  that  for  which  it  would   nave 
been  originally  engaged  in.    Countries 
which  have  a  low  cost  of  labour,  and 
high  profits,  do  not  for  that  reason 
undersell  others,  but  they  do  oppose  a 
more    obstinate    resistance    to  being 
undersold,  because  the  producers  can 
often  submit  to  a  diminution  of  profit 
without  being  unable  to  live,  and  even 
to  thrive,  by  their  business.     But  thia 
is  all  which  their  advantage  does  for 
them  :  and  in  this  resistance  they  will 
not  long  persevere,  when  a  change  of 
times,  which  may  give    them   equal 
profits  with  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, has  become  manifestly  hopeless. 

§  5.  There  is  a  class  of  trading  and 
exporting  communities,  on  which  a 
few  words  of  explanation  seem  to  be 
required.  These  are  hardly  to  be 
looked  upon  as  countries,  carrying  on 
an  exchange  of  commodities  with  othef 
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ooimtries,  bnt  more  properly  w  out- 
lying agricultural  or  manufacturing 
eBtablisEments  belonging  to  a  larger 
community.  Our  West  Jmd^a  colonies, 
for  example,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
countries,  with  a  productive  capital  of 
their  own.  If  Manchester,  instead  of 
being  where  it  is,  were  on  a  rock  in 
the  North  Sea  (its  present  industry 
nevertheless  continuing),  it  would  stiU 
be  but  a  town  of  England,  not  a 
country  trading  with  England;  it 
would  be  merely,  as  now,  a  place 
where  England  finds  it  convenient  to 
carry  on  her  cotton  manufacture.  The 
West  Indies,  in  like  manner,  are  the 
place  where  England  finds  it  con- 
venient to  carry  on  the  production  of 
sugar,  coffee,  and  a  few  other  tropical 
commodities.  All  the  capital  employed 
is  English  capital ;  almost  all  tne  in- 
dustry is  carried  on  for  English  uses; 
Uiere  is  little  production  of  anything 
except  the  staple  commodities,  and 
these  are  sent  to  England,  not  to  be 
exchanged  for  things  exported  to  the 
colony  and  consumed  by  its  inhabitants, 
but  to  be  sold  in  England  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  proprietors  there.  The 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  is  therefore 
hardly  to  be  c<Hi8idered  as  external 
trade,  bnt  more  resembles  the  traffic 
between  town  and  country,  and  is 
amenable  to  the  principles  of  the  home 
trade.  The  rate  of  profit  in  the  colo- 
nies will  be  regulated  by  English  pro- 
fits :  the  expectation  of  profit  must  be 
about  the  same  as  in  England,  with 
the  addition  of  compensation  for  the 
disadvantages  attenmng  the  more  dis- 
tant and  hazardous  employment :  and 
after  allowance  is  made  for  those  dis- 
advantages, the  value  and  price  of 
West  India  produce  in  the  English 
market  must  be  regulated  (or  rather 
must  have  been  regulated  formerly), 
like  that  of  any  English  commodity, 
by  the  cost  of  production.  For  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  in  abeyance :  the  price 
was  first  kept  up  beyond  the  ratio  of 
the  cost  of  production  by  deficient  sup- 

Slies,^  which  could  not,  owing  to  the 
eficiency  of  labour,  be  increased ;  and 
more  recently  the  admission  of  foreign 
oompetitlon  bw   introduced   another 


element,  and  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands  are  undersold,  not  so  much  be- 
cause wages  are  higher  than  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  as  because  they  are  higher 
than  in  England :  for  were  they  not  so, 
Jamaica  could  sell  her  sugars  at  Cuban 
prices,  and  still  obtain,  though  not  a 
Cuban,  an  English  rate  of  profit. 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  notice  an- 
other class  of  small,  but  in  this  case 
mostly  independent  communities, 
which  have  supported  and  enriched 
themselves  almost  without  any  produc- 
tions of  their  own,  (except  ships  and 
marine  equipments,)  by  a  mere  carry- 
ing trade,  and  commerce  of  entrepdt ; 
by  buying  the  produce  of  one  country, 
to  sell  it  at  a  profit  in  another.  Such 
were  Venice  and  the  Hanse  Towns. 
The  case  of  these  communities  is  very 
simple.  They  made  themselves  and 
their  capital  the  ^instruments,  not  of 
production,  but'^of  accomplishing  ex- 
changes between  the  productions  of 
other  countries.  These  exchanges  are 
attended  with  an  advantage  to  those 
countries — an  increase  of  the  aggregate 
returns  to  industry — part  of  which 
went  to  indemnify  the  agents,  for  the 
necessary  expense  of  transport,  and 
another  part  to  remunerate  the  use  of 
their  capital  and  mercantile  skill.  The 
countries  themselves  had  not  capital 
disposable  for  the  operation.  When 
the  VenetiaDS  became  the  agents  of 
the  general  commerce  of  Southern 
Europe,  they  had  scarcely  any  compe- 
titors :  the  thing  would  not  have  been 
done  at  all  without  them,  and  there 
was  really  no  limit  to  their  profits 
except  the  limit  to  what  the  ignorant 
feudal  nobility  could  and  would  give 
for  the  unknown  luxuries  then  first 
presented  to  their  sight.  At  a  later 
period  competition  arose,  and  the  profit 
of  this  operation,  like  tiiat  of  others, 
became  amenable  to  natural  laws.  The 
carrying  trade  was  taken  up  by  Hol- 
land, a  country  with  productions  of 
its  own  and  a  large  accumulated  ca- 
pital. The  other  nations  of  Europo 
also  had  now  capital  to  sparc^  and  wore 
capable  of  conducting  their  foreign 
trade  for  themselves :  but  Hollan^i 
having,  from  a  variety  of  circums 
a  lower  rate  of  profit  at  home. 
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afiford  to  carry  for  other  countries  at  a 
smaller  advauce  on  the  original  cost  of 
the  goods,  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired by  their  own  capitalists ;  and 
HoUandi     therefore,    engrossed     the 


greatest  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
all  those  countries  which  did  not  keep 
it  to  themselves  by  Navigation  Laws, 
constructed,  like  those  of  England,  tor 
that  express  purpose. 
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Ok    DISTRIBUTION,   AS  APPEOTED   BY  EXCHANGE. 


§  1.  We  have  now  completed,  as  far 
as  is  compatible  with  our  purposes  and 
limits,  the  exposition  of  the  machinery 
through  which  the  produce  of  a  country 
is  apportioned  among  the  different 
classes  of  its  inhabitants ;  which  is  no 
other  than  the  machinery  of  Exchange, 
and  has  for  the  exponents  of  its  opera- 
tion, the  laws  of  value  and  of  Price. 
We  shall  now  avail  ourselves  of  the 
light  thus  acquired,  to  cast  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  the  subject  of  Dis- 
tribution. The  division  of  the  produce 
among  the  three  classes,  Labourers, 
Capitalists,  and  Landlords,  when  con- 
sidered without  any  reference  to  Ex- 
change, appeared  to  depend  on  certain 
general  laws.  It  is  fit  that  we  should 
now  consider  whether  these  same  laws 
still  operate,  when  the  distribution 
takes  place  through  the  complex  me- 
chanism of  exchange  and  money;  or 
whether  the  properties  of  the  me- 
chanism interfere  with  and  modify  the 
presiding  principles. 

The  primary  division  of  the  produce 
of  human  oxertion  and  fnigality  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  into  three  shares,  wages, 
profits,  and  rent ;  and  these  shares  are 
portioned  out  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  them,  in  the  form  of  money,  and  by 
a  process  of  exchange ;  or  rather,  the 
capitalist,  with  whom  in  the  usual  ar- 
rangements of  society  the  produce 
remains,  pays  in  money,  to  the  other 
two  sharers,  the  market  value  of  their 
labour  and  land.  If  we  examine,  on 
what  the  pecuniary  value  of  labour, 
and  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  use  of 
land,  depend,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
on  the  very  same  causes  by  which  we 
found  that  wages  and  rent  would  be 


regulated  if  there  were  no  money  and 
no  exchange  of  commodities. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  law  of  Wages  is  not  affected  by 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  Ex- 
change or  Money.  "Wages  depend  on 
the  ratio  between  popidation  and  ca- 
pital ;  and  would  do  so  if  all  the  capital 
m  the  world  were  the  property  of^one 
association,  or  if  the  capitalists  among 
whom  it  is  shared  maintained  each  an 
establishment  for  the  production  of 
every  article  consumed  in  the  commu- 
nity,  exchange  of  commodities  having 
no  existence.  As  the  ratio  between 
capital  and  population,  in  all  old 
countries,  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  checks  by  which  the  too  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  is  restrained,  it 
may  be  said,  popularly  speaking,  that 
wages  depend  on  the  checks  to  popu- 
lation; that  when  the  check  is  not 
death,  by  starvation  or  disease  ,wage8 
depend  on  the  prudence  of  the  labour- 
ing people ;  and  that  wages  in  any 
country  are  habitually  at  the  lowest 
rate,  to  which  in  that  country  the 
labourer  will  suffer  them  to  l)e  de- 
pressed rather  than  put  a  restraint 
upon  multiplication. 

What  is  here  meant,  however,  by 
wages,  is  the  labourer's  real  scale  of 
comfort;  the  quantity  he  obtains  of 
the  things  which  nature  or  habit  has 
made  necessary  or  agreeable  to  him : 
wages  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
of  importance  to  the  receiver.  In  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  of  importance 
to  the  payer,  they  do  not  depend  ex- 
clusively on  such  simple  principles. 
Wages  in  the  first  sense,  the  wages  on 
which  the  labourer's  comfort  depends, 
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we  will  call  real  wages,  or  wages  in 
kind.  Wages  in  the  second  sense,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  call,  for  the  pre- 
sent, money  wages ;  assuming,  as  it  is 
allowable  to  do,  that  money  remains 
for  the  time  an  inyariable  standard,  no 
alteration  taking  place  in  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  circulating  me- 
dium itself  is  produced  or  obt«aned. 
If  money  itself  undergoes  no  yariation 
in  cost,  the  money  price  of  labour  is  an 
exact  measure  of  tne  Cost  of  Labour, 
and  may  be  made  use  of  as  a  conve- 
nient symbol  to  express  it. 

The  money  wages  of  labour  are  a 
compound  result  of  two  elements:  first, 
real  wages,  or  wages  in  kind,  or  in 
other  words,  the  quantity  which  the 
labourer  obtains  of  the  ordinary  ar- 
ticles of  consumption  ;  and  secondly, 
the  money  prices  of  those  articles.  Li 
all  old  countries — all  countries  in  which 
the  increase  of  population  is  in  any 
degree  checked  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  subsistence — the  habitual 
money  price  of  labour  is  that  which 
will  just  enable  the  labourers,  one 
with  another,  to  purchase  the  commo- 
dities without  which  they  either  cannot 
or  will  not  keep  up  the  population  at 
its  customary  rate  of  increase.  Their 
standard  of  comfort  being  ^ven,  (and 
by  the  standard  of  comfort  m  a  labour- 
ing class,  is  meant  that,  rather  than 
forego  which,  they  will  abstain  from 
multiplication),  money  wa^es  depend 
on  the  money  price,  and  therefore  on 
the  cost  of  production,  of  the  various 
articles  whicn  the  labourers  habihially 
consume :  because  if  their  wages  can- 
not procure  them  a  given  quantity  of 
these,  their  increase  will  slacken,  and 
their  wages  rise.  Of  these  articles, 
food  and  other  agricultural  produce 
are  so  much  the  principal,  as  to  leave 
little  influence  to  anything  else. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  are 
enabled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  laid  down  in 
this  Third  Part.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  food  and  a^cultural  produce 
has  been  analyzed  in  a  preceding 
chapter.  It  depends  on  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  least  fertile  land,  or  of 
the  least  productively  employed  portion 
of  capital,    which  the  necessities  of 
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society  have  as  yet  put  in  requisitioi 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  cost  <^ 
production  of  food  grown  in  these  least 
advantageous  circumstances,  deter- 
mines, as  we  have  seen,  the  exchange 
value  and  money  price  of  the  whole. 
In  any  riven  state,  therefore,  of  the 
labourerr  habits,  their  money  wages 
depend  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
least  fertile  lano^  or  least  productive 
agricultural  capital;  on  the  point 
which  cultivation  has  reached  in  its 
downward  progress — in  its  encroach* 
ments  on  the  barren  lands,  and  its  gra* 
dually  increased  strain  upon  the  powers 
of  the  more  fertilp.  Now,  the  force 
which  urges  ccdtivation  in  this  down- 
ward course,  is  the  increase  of  people ; 
while  the  counter-force  which  checks 
the  descent,  is  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  science  and  practice, 
enabling  the  same  soil  to  yield  to  the 
same  labour  more  ample  returns.  The 
costliness  of  the  most  costly  part  of 
the  produce  of  cultivation,  is  an  exact 
expression  of  the  state,  at  any  given 
moment,  of  the  race  which  population 
and  agricultural  skill  are  always  run- 
ning against  each  other. 

§  2.  It  is  well  said  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
that  many  of  the  most  important 
lessons  in  political  economy  are  to  be 
learnt  at  tne  extreme  margin  of  culti- 
vation, the  last  point  which  the  culture 
of  the  soil  has  reached  in  its  contest 
with  the  spontaneous  agencies  of  nature. 
The  degi*ee  of  productiveness  of  this  ex- 
treme maigin,  is  an  index  to  the  exist- 
ing  state  of  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  among  the  three  classes, 
of  labourers,  capitalists,  and  land- 
lords. 

When  the  demand  of  an  increasing 
population  for  more  food  cannot  be 
satisfied  without  extending  cultivation 
to  less  fertile  land,  or  incurring  addi- 
tional outlay,  with  a  less  proportional 
return,  on  land  already  in  cultivation, 
it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  this  in- 
crease of  agricultural  produce,  that  the 
value  and  price  of  that  produce  must 
first  rise.  But  as  soon  as  the  price  has 
risen  sufficiently  to  give  to  tne  add> 
tional  outlay  of  capital  the  ordinary 
profit,  the  nse  will  not  go  on  still  fas- 
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ther  for  the  purpose  of  enabUng  the 
new  land,  or  the  new  expenditure  on 
old  land,  to  yield  rent  as  well  as  profit. 
The  land  or  capital  last  put  in  requisi- 
tion, and  occupying  what  Dr.  Chalmers 
calls   the  mai^n  of  cultivation,   will 

S'leld,  and  continue  to  yield,  no  rent, 
ut  if  this  yields  no  rent,  the  rent 
afibnled  by  all  other  land  or  agricul- 
tural capital  will  be  exactly  so  much 
as  it  produces  more  than  this.  The 
price  of  food  will  always  on  the  average 
1x3  such,  that  the  worst  land,  and  the 
least  productive  instalment  of  the  capi- 
tal employed  on  the  better  lands,  shall 
just  replace  the  expenses  with  the 
ordinary  profit.  If  the  least  favoured 
land  and  capital  just  do  thus  much, 
all  other  land  and  capital  will  yield  an 
extra  profit,  equal  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  extra  produce  due  to  their  superior 
productiveness;  and  this  extra  profit 
becomes,  by  competition,  the  prize  of 
the  landlords.  Exchange,  and  money, 
therefore,  make  no  difference  in  the 
law  of  rent:  it  is  the  same  as  we 
originally  found  it.  Kent  is  the  extra 
return  made  to  agricultural  capital 
when  employed  with  peculiar  advan- 
tages; the  exact  equivalent  of  what 
those  advantages  enable  the  producers 
to  economize  in  the  cost  of  production : 
the  value  and  price  of  tne  produce 
being  regulated  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  those  producers  who  have 
no  advantages ;  by  the  return  to  that 
portion  of  agricultural  capital,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  are  the  least 
favourable. 

§  3.  Wages  and  Kent  being  thus 
regulated  by  the  same  principles  when 
paid  in  money,  as  they  would  be  if 
apportioned  in  kind,  it  follows  that 
Profits  are  so  likewise.  For  the  sur- 
plus, after  replacing  wages  and  paying 
rent,  constitutes  Profits. 

We  found  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Second  Book,  that  the  advances  of  the 
capitalist,  when  analyzed  to  their  ulti- 
mate elements,  consist  either  in  the 
purchase  or  maintenance  of  labour,  or 
in  the  profits  of  former  capitalists ;  and 
that  therefore  profits  in  the  last  resort, 
depend  upon  the  Cost  of  Labour,  falling 
as  that  nscs,  and  rising  as  it  falls.   Lot 


us  endeavour  to  trace  more  minately 
the  operation  cf  this  law. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  the 
Cost  of  Labour,  which  is  correctly  re- 
presented (money  being  supposed  in- 
variable) by  the  money  wages  of  the 
labourer,  may  be  increased.  The  la- 
bourer may  obtain  greater  comforts; 
wages  in  kind — real  wages — may  rise. 
Or  the  progress  of  population  may  force 
down  cultivation  to  inferior  soils,  and 
more  costly  processes ;  thus  raising  tie 
cost  of  production,  the  value,  and  the 
price,  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  la- 
bourer's consumption.  On  cither  of 
these  suppositions,  the  rate  of  profit 
will  fall. 

If  the  labourer  obtains  more  abun- 
dant commodities,  only  by  reason  of 
their  greater  cheapness ;  if  he  obtain 
a  greater  quantity,  but  not  on  the 
whole  a  greater  cost ;  real  wages  will 
be  increased,  but  not  money  wages,  and 
there  will  be  nothing  to  affect  the  rate 
of  profit.  But  if  he  obtains  a  greater 
quantity  of  commodities  of  which  the 
cost  of  production  is  not  lowered,  lie 
obtains  a  greater  cost ;  his  monejy  wages 
are  higher.  The  expense  of  these  in- 
creased money  wages  falls  wholly  on 
the  capitalist.  There  are  no  conceiv- 
able means  by  which  he  can  shake  it 
off.  It  may  be  said — it  used  formerly 
to  be  said — that  he  will  get  rid  of  it 
by  raising  his  price.  But  this  opinion 
we  have  already,  and  more  than  oncC; 
fully  refuted.* 

The  doctrine,  indeed,  that  a  rise 
of  wages  causes  an  equivalent  rise  o( 
prices,  is,  as  we  formerly  observed,  self- 
contradictory  :  for  if  it  did  so,  it  would 
not  be  a  rise  of  wages ;  the  labourer 
would  get  no  more  of  any  commodity 
than  he  had  before,  let  his  money  wages 
rise  ever  so  much ;  a  rise  of  real  wages 
would  be  an  impossibility.  This  being 
equally  contrary  to  reason  and  to  fact,  it 
is  evident  that  a  rise  of  money  wages 
does  not  raise  prices ;  that  hign  wages 
are  not  a  cause  of  high  prices.  A  rise 
of  general  wages  falls  on  profits.  There 
is  no  possible  alternative. 

Having  disposed  of  the  case  in  which 
the  increase  of  money  wages,  and  of 

♦  Supra,  book  iii,  ch.  iv.  $  2,  and  ch.  xxf, 
5  4. 
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tlie  Cost  of  Labour,  arises  from  the 
labourer's  obtaining  more  ample  wages 
in  kind,  let  us  now  suppose  it  to  arise 
from  the  increased  cost  of  production 
of  the  things  which  he.  consumes; 
owing  to  an  increase  of  population,  un- 
accompanied bj  an  equivalent  increase 
of  agncultural  skill.  The  augmented 
supply  reauired  by  the  population 
would  not  oe  obtained,  unless  the  price 
of  food  rose  sufficiently  to  remunerate 
the  farmer  for  the  mcreased  cost  of 
production.  The  farmer,  however,  in 
this  case  sustains  a  twofold  disadvan- 
tage. He  has  to  carry  on  his  cultiv<t- 
tion  under  less  favourable  conditions 
of  productiveness  than  before.  For 
this,  as  it  is  a  disadvantage  belonging 
to  him  only  as  a  farmer,  and  not  shared 
by  other  emj)loyers,  he  will,  on  the 
general  principles  of  value,  be  com- 
pensated by  a  rise  of  the  price  of  his 
commodity:  indeed,  until  this  rise  has 
taken  place,  he  will  not  bring  to  market 
the  required  increase  of  produce.  But 
this  very  rise  of  price  involves  him  in 
another  necessity,  for  which  he  is  not 
compensated.  He  must  pay  higher 
money  wages  to  his  labourers.  This 
necessity,  being  common  to  him  with 
all  other  capitalists,  forms  no  ground 
for  a  rise  of  price.  The  price  will  rise, 
until  it  has  placed  him  in  as  good  a 
situation  in  respect  of  profits,  as  other 
employers  of  labour :  it  will  rise  so 
as  to  indemniiy  him  for  the  increased 
labour  which  he  must  now  employ  in 
order  to  produce  a  given  Quantity  of 
food :  but  the  increased  wages  or  that 
labour  are  a  burthen  common  to  all, 
and  for  which  no  one  can  be  indemnified. 
It  will  be  paid  wholly  from  profits. 

Thus  we  see  that  increased  vrages, 
when  common  to  all  descriptions  of  pro- 
ductive labourers,  and  when  really  re- 
presenting a  greater  Cost  of  Labour,  are^ 
always  and  necessarily  at  the  expense  oi 
profits.  And  by  reversing  the  cases,  we 
should  find  in  like  manner  that  dimi- 
nished wages,  when  representing  a 
really  diminished  Cost  of  Labour,  are 
equivalent  to  a  rise  of  profits.  But 
the  opposition  of  pecumaxy  interest 
thus  indicated  between  the  class  of 
capitalists  and  that  of  labom'ers,  is  to 
a  great  extent  only  apparent.     Ileal 


wages  are  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  Cost  of  Labour,  and  are  generally 
highest  at  the  times  and  places  where, 
from  the  easy  terms  on  which  the  land 
yields  all  the  produce  as  yet  required 
from  it,  the  value  and  price  of  food 
being  low,  the  cost  of  labour  to  the 
employer,  notwithstanding  its  ample 
remuneration,  is  comparatively  cheap, 
and  the  rate  of  profit  consequently 
high.  We  thus  obtain  a  full  con- 
fiimation  of  our  original  theorem,  that 
Profits  depend  on  tne  Cost  of  Labour : 
or,  to  express  the  meaning  with  still 
greater  accuracy,  the  rate  of  profit  and 
the  cost  of  labour  vaij  inversely  as  one 
another,  and  are  jomt  effects  of  the 
same  agencies  or  causes. 

But  does  not  this  proposition  require 
to  be  slightly  modified,  by  making  al- 
lowance for  that  portion  (though  com- 
paratively small^  of  the  expenses  of 
the  capitalist,  wnich  docs  not  consist 
in  wages  paid  by  hipiself  or  reim- 
bursed to  previous  capitalists,  but  in 
the  profits  of  those  previous  capitalists  ? 
Suppose,  for  example,  an  invention  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  the  advan- 
tage of  which  should  consist  in  ren- 
dering it  unnecessary  that  the  hides 
should  remain  for  so  great  a  length 
of  time  in  the  tan-pit.  Shoemakers, 
saddlers,  and  other  workers  in  Icatliei-, 
would  save  a  part  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  their  material  which  consists  of 
the  tanner's  profits  during  the  time  hiia 
capital  is  locked  up ;  and  this  saving,, 
it  may  be  said,  is  a  source  from  which 
they  might  derive  an  increase  of  profit, 
tf>ou^h  wages  and  the  Cost  of  Labour 
remained  exactly  the  same.  In  th» 
case  here  supposed,  however,  the  con- 
sumer alone  would  benefit,  since  the 
prices  of  shoes,  harness,  and  all  other 
articles  into  which  leather  enters, 
would  fall,   until    the  profits  of   the 

f)roducers  were  reduced  to  the  general 
evel.  To  obviate  this  objection,  let 
us  suppose  that  a  similar  saving  of 
expenses  takes  place  in  all  depart- 
ments of  production  at  once.  In  that 
case,  since  values  and  prices  would  not 
be  affected,  profits  would  probabljr  be 
raised;  but  if  we  look  more  closely  * 
the  case  we  shall  find  that  it  is  boci 
the  cost  of  labous  "^qvM.  \iRk  Vs^' 
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In  this  as  in  any  other  case  of  increase 
in  the  general  productiveness  of  labour, 
if  the  labourer  obtained  only  the  same 
real  wages,  profits  would  be  raised: 
hut  the  same  real  wages  would  imply 
a  smaller  Cost  of  Labour ;  the  cost  of 
production  of  all  things  haying  been, 
D/  the  supposition,  diminished.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  real  wages  of 
labour  rose  proportionally,  and  the  Cost 
of  Labour  to  the  employer  remained 
the  same,  the  advances  of  the  capi- 
talist would  bear  the  same  ratio  to  his 
returns  as  before,  and  the  rate  of  profit 
would  be  unaltered.  The  reader  who 
may  wish  for  a  more  minute  examina- 


tion of  this  point,  will  find  it  in  the 
volume  of  separate  Essays  to  which 
reference  has  oefore  been  made.*  The 
question  is  too  intricate  in  compariscc 
with  its  importance,  to  be  further  en 
tered  into  in  a  work  like  the  present ; 
and  I  will  merely  say,  that  it  seems  to 
result  from  the  considerations  adduced 
in  the  Essay,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  case  in  question  to  affect  the  mte* 
grity  of  the  theory  which  affirms  an 
exact  correspondence,  in  an  inverBe 
direction,  between  the  rate  of  profit 
and  the  Cost  of  Labour. 

*  E8M7 IV.  on  Profit*  and  InUrHt, 
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GENERAL  OHARJLCTEBISTICS  OF  A  PBOGBESSIYB  STATE  OF  WEALTH. 


§  1.  The  three  preceding  Parts  in- 
clude as  detailed  a  view  as  our  limits 
permit,  of  what,  by  a  happy  generaliza- 
tion of  a  mathematical  phrase,  has  been 
called  the  Statics  of  the  subject.  We 
have  surveyed  the  field  of  economical 
facts,  and  have  examined  how  they 
stand  related  to  one  another  as  causes 
and  effects ;  what  circumstances  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  production,  of  em- 
ployment for  labour,  of  capital  and 
population;  what  laws  regulate  rent, 
profits,  and  wages ;  under  what  condi« 
tions  andinwhatpronortions  commodi- 
ties are  interchangea  between  indivi- 
duals and  between  countries.  We  have 
thus  obtained  a  collective  view  of  the 
economical  phenomena  of  society,  con- 
sidered as  existing  simultaneously.  We 
have  ascertained,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  principles  of  their  interdependence ; 
and  when  the  state  of  some  of  the  ele- 
ments is  known,  we  should  now  be  able 
to  infer,  in  a  general  way,  the  contem- 
poraneous state  of  most  of  the  others. 
All  this,  however,  has  only  piit  us  in 
possession  of  the  economical  laws  of  a 
stationary  and  unchanging  society. 
We  have  still  to  consider  the  econo- 
mical condition  of  mankind  as  liable  to 
change,  and  indeed  (in  the  more  ad- 
vanced portions  of  the  race,  and  in  all 
regions  to  which  their  influence  reaches) 
as  at  all  times  undergoing  progressive 
changes.  We  have  to  consider  what 
these  changes  are,  what  are  their  laws, 
and  what  their  idtimate  tendencies; 
thereby  adding  a  theory  of  motion  to  our 


theory  of  equilibrium — the  Dynamic! 
of  political  economy  to  the  Statics. 

in  this  inquiry,  it  is  natural  to  com- 
mence by  tracing  the  operation  of 
known  and  acknowledged  agencies. 
Whatever  may  be  the  other  changes 
which  the  economy  of  society  is  des- 
tined to  undergo,  there  is  one  actually 
in  progress,  concerning  which  there  can 
be  no  dispute.  In  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world,  and  in  all  others  as  they 
come  within  the  influence  of  those  lead- 
ing countries,  there  is  at  least  one  pro- 
gressive movement  which  continues 
with  little  interruption  from  year  to 
year  and  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion; a  progress  in  wealth;  an  ad- 
vancement in  what  is  called  material 
prosperity.  All  the  nations  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  civilized,  in- 
crease gradually  in  production  and  in 
population :  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  not  only  these  nations  will 
for  some  time  contmue  so  to  increase, 
but  that  most  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  including  some  not  yet 
founded,  will  successively  enter  upon 
the  same  cai*eer.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
our  first  object  to  examine  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  this  progressive 
change ;  the  elements  which  constitute 
it,  and  the  effects  it  produces  on  the 
various  economical  facts  of  which  we 
have  been  tracing  the  laws,  and  espe- 
cially on  wages,  profits,  rents,  values, 
and  prices. 


§  2.    Of  the  features  which  charao 
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terize  this  progressive  economical  move- 
ment of  civilized  nations,  that  which  first 
excites  attention,  through  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  phenomena  of  Pro- 
duction, is  the  perpetual,  and  so  far  as 
human  foresight  can  extend,  the  un- 
limited, growth  of  man's  power  over 
nature.  Our  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties and  laws  of  physical  ohjects  shows 
no  sign  of  approaching  its  ultimate 
boundaries:  it  is  advancing  more  ra- 
pidly, and  in  a  greater  number  of  direc- 
tions at  once,  than  in  any  previous  age 
or  generation,  and  aflTording  such  fre- 
quent glimpses  of  unexplored  fields  be- 
yond, as  to  justify  the  belief  that  our 
acquaintance  with  nature  is  still  almost 
in  its  infancy.  This  increasing  phy- 
eical  knowleage  is  now,  too,  more  ra- 
pidly than  at  any  former  period,  con- 
verted by  practical  ingenuity,  into  phy- 
sical power.  The  most  marvellous  of 
modem  inventions,  one  which  realizes 
the  imaginary  feats  of  the  magician, 
not  metaphorically  but  literally — the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  —  sprang 
into  existence  but  a  few  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  scientific 
theory  which  it  realizes  and  exempli- 
fies. Lastly,  the  manual  part  of  these 
great  scientmc  operations  is  now  never 
wanting  to  the  intellectual :  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  or  forming,  in  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  tne  working  hands  of 
the  community,  the  skill  requisite  for 
executing  the  most  delicate  processes 
of  the  application  of  science  to  prac- 
tical uses.  From  this  union  of  condi- 
tions, it  is  impossible  not  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  vast  multiplication  and  long 
Buccession  of  contrivances  for  econo- 
mizing labour  and  increasing  its  pro- 
duce ;  and  to  an  ever  wider  diffusion 
of  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  contri- 
vances. 

Another  change  which  has  always 
hitherto  characterized,  and  will  as- 
suredly continue  to  cnaracterize,  the 
progress  of  civilized  society,  is  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  the  secunty  of  person 
and  proper^.  The  people  of  every 
country  m  Europe,  the  most  backward 
as  well  as  the  most  advanced,  are,  in 
each  generation,  better  protected 
against  the  violence  and  rapacity  of 
Pf)^  another  both  b^a  more  efiicicnt 


judicatui*e  and  police  for  the  snppre8< 
sion  of  private  crime,  and  by  the  decay 
and  destruction  of  those  mischievoos 
privileges  which  enabled  certain  classes 
of  the  community  to  prey  with  impunity 
upon  the  rest.  They  are  also,  iu  every 
generation,  better  protected,  either  by 
mstitutions  or  by  manners  and  opinion, 
against  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  power 
of  government.  Even  in  semi-barba- 
rous Russia,  acts  of  spoliation  directed 
against  individuals,  wno  have  not  made 
themselves  politically  obnoxious,  are 
not  supposed  to  be  now  so  frequent  as 
much  to  affect  an^  person's  feelings  of 
security.  Taxation,  in  all  European 
countries,  grows  less  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive, both  in  itself  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  levying  it.  Wars,  and  the  de- 
struction they  cause,  are  now  usually 
confined,  in  almost  every  country,  to 
those  distant  and  outlying  possessions 
at  which  it  comes  into  contact  with 
savages.^  Even  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune which  arise  from  inevitable  na- 
tural calamities,  are  more  and  more 
softened  to  those  on  whom  they  faU,  by 
the  continual  extension  of  the  salutary 
practice  of  insurance. 

Of  this  increased  security,  one  of 
the  most  un&iling  effects  is  a  great 
increase  both  of  production  and  of  ac- 
cumulation. Inaustiy  a,nd  firugality 
cannot  exist,  where  there  is  not  a  pre- 

{)onderant  probabiHtv  that  those  who 
abour  and  spare  wiU  be  jpermitted  to 
eiyoy.  And  the  nearer  this  probability 
approaches  to  certainty,  thie  more  do 
industry  and^  frugality  become  per* 
vading  qualities  in  a  people.  Expert 
ence  has  shown  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  results  of  labour  and  abstinence 
mav  be  tal^en  away  by  fixed  taxation, 
without  impairing,  and  sometimes  even 
with  the  effect^  of  stimulating,  the 
qualities  from  which  a  great  production 
and  an  abundant  capital  take  their 
rise.  But  those  qualities  are  not 
proof  against  a  high  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  government  may  carry 
off  apart ;  but  there  must  be  assurance 
that  it  will  not  interfere,  nor  suffer 
any  one  to  interfere,  with  the  re* 
mainder. 

One  of  the  changes  which  most  in- 
fallibly attend  the  progress  of  modern 
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society,  IS  an  improvement  in  the  busi- 
ness capacities  of  the  general  mass  of 
mankind.     I  do  not  mean  that  the 

Eractical    sagacity    of  an    individual 
mnan  being  is  greater  than  formerly. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  econo- 
mical progress  has  hitherto  had  even  a 
contrary  effect.     A  person  of  good  na- 
tural endowments,  in  a  rude  state  of 
society,  can  do  a  greater  number  of 
tilings   tolerably  well,  has  a  greater 
power  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  is 
more  capable  of   extricating  himself 
and  others  from  an  unforeseen  embar- 
rassment, than  ninety-nine  in  a  hun- 
dred of  those  who  have  known  only 
what  is  called  the  civilized  form  of  life. 
How  far  these  points  of  inferiority  of 
faculties  are  compensated,  and  by  what 
means  they  might  be  compensated  still 
more  completely,  to  the  civilized  man 
as  an  individual  being,  is  a  question 
belonging  to  a  different  inquirv  from 
the  present.     But  to  civilized  human 
beings  collectively  considered,  the  com- 
pensation is  ample.     What  is  lost  in 
the  separate  efficiency  of  each,  is  far 
more  than  made  up  by  the  greater  ca- 
pacity of  united  action.    In  proportion 
as  they  nut  off  the  qualities  of  the 
savage,  tney  become  amenable  to  dis- 
cipline ;  capable  of  adhering  to  plans 
concerted  beforehand,  and  about  which 
they  may  not  have  been  consulted ;  of 
subordinating  their  individual  caprice 
to  a  preconceived  determination,  and 
performing  severally  the  parts  allotted 
to  them  in  a  comoined  undertaking. 
Works  of  all  sorts,  impracticable  to  the 
savage  or  the  half-civilized,  are  daily 
accomplished  by  civilized  nations,  not 
by  any  greatness  of  faculties  in  the 
actual  agents,  but  through  the  fact 
that  each  is  able  to  rely  with  certaintv 
on  the  others  for  the  portion  of  the  work 
which   they    respectively    undertake. 
The  peculiar  characteristic,  in  short,  of 
civilized  beings,  is  the  capacity  of  co- 
operation ;  and  this,  like  other  facul- 
ties, tends  to  improve  by  practice,  and 
becomes  capable  of  assuming  a  con- 
stantly wider  sphere  of  action.  . 

Accordingly  there  is  no  more  certain 
incident  of  the  progressive  change 
taking  place  in  society,  than  the  con- 
tinual growth    of  the   principle  and 


practice  of  co-operation.  Associations 
of  individuals  voluntarily  combining 
their  small  contributions,  now  perform 
works,  both  of  an  industrial  and  of 
many  other  characters,  which  no  one 
person  or  small  number  of  persons  are 
rich  enough  to  accomplish,  or  for  the 
performance  of  which  the  few  persons 
capable  of  accomplishing  them  were 
formerly  enabled  to  exact  the  most 
inordinate  remuneration.  As  wealth 
increases  and  business  capacity  im- 
proves, we  may  look  forward  to  a  great 
extension  of  establishments,  both  for 
industrial  and  other  purposes,  formed 
by  the  collective  contnbutions  of  large 
numbers;  establishments  like  those 
called  by  the  technical  name  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  or  the  associations 
less  formally  constituted,  which  are  so 
numerous  in  England,  to  raise  funds 
for  public  or  philanthropic  objects,  or 
lastly,  those  associations  of  workpeople, 
either  for  production  or  to  buy  goods 
for  their  common  consumption,  which 
are  now  specially  known  oy  the  name 
of  co-operative  societies. 

The  progress  which  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  physical  sciences  and  arts,  com- 
bined with  the  greater  secuiity  of  pro- 
perty, and  greater  freedom  in  disposing 
of  it,  which  are  obvious  features  in  the 
civilization  of  modem  nations,  and 
with  the  more  extensive  and  more 
skilful  employment  of  the  joint-stock 
principle,  afford  space  and  scope  for  an 
indefinite  increase  of  capital  and  pro- 
duction, and  for  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion which  is  its  ordinary  accompani- 
ment. That  the  growth  of  population 
will  overpass  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion, there  is  not  much  reason  to  ap- 
prehend ;  and  that  it  should  even  keep 
pace  with  it,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  of  any  real  improvement 
in  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people.  It 
is,  however,  quite  possible  that  there 
might  be  a  great  progress  in  industrial 
improvement,  and  in  the  signs  of  what 
is  commonly  called  national  prosperity; 
a  great  increase  of  aggregate  wealth, 
and  even,  in  some  respects,  a  better 
distribution  of  it;  that  not  only  the 
rich  might  grow  richer,  but  many  of 
the  poor  might  grow 
intermediate    clawct 
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more  nmneroos  and  powerful,  and  the 
means  of  ei\joyable  existence  be  more 
and  more  largely  dififused,  while  yet 
the  great  class  at  the  base  of  the  whole 
might  increase  in  numbers  only,  and 
not  in  comfort  nor  in  cultivation.  We 
must,  therefore,  in  considering  the 
effects  of  the  progress  of  industry, 
admit  as  a  supposition,  however  greatly 
we  deprecate  m  a  fact,  an  increase  of 


population  as  long-continaed,  as  inde- 
finite, and  possibly  even  as  rapid,  as 
Uie  increase  of  production  and  accu- 
mulation. 

With  these  preliminary  observations 
on  the  causes  of  change  at  work  in  a 
society  which  is  in  a  state  of  econo- 
mical progress,  I^  proceed  to  a  more 
detailea  examination  of  the  changes 
themselves. 


CHAPTEB  n. 


INFLIJENCI  OH  THB  PROGRESS  OF  INDUSTRY  AHD  POPULATION   OH 

YAXUES  AND   PRICES. 


I  1.  The  changes  which  the  pro- 
gress of  industry  causes  or  presupposes 
in  the  circumstances  of  production,  are 
necessarily  attended  with  changes  in 
the  values  of  commodities. 

The  permanent  values  of  all  things 
which  are  neither  under  a  natural  nor 
nnder  an  artificial  monopoly,  depend, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. But  the  increasing  power 
which  mankind  are  constantly  ac- 
quiring over  nature,  increases  more 
and  more  the  efficiency  of  human 
exertion,  or  in  other  woras,  diminishes 
cost  of  production.  All  inventions  by 
which  a  greater  quantity  of  any  com- 
modity can  be  produced  with  the  same 
labour,  or  the  same  quantity  with  less 
labour,  or  which  abndge  the  process, 
■o  that  the  capital  employed  needs  not 
be  advanced  for  so  long  a  time,  lessen 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  com- 
modity. As,  however,  value  is  relative ; 
if  in^ntions  and  improvements  in  pro- 
duction were  made  in  all  commodities, 
and  all  in  the  same  degree,  there  would 
be  no  alteration  in  values.  Things 
would  continue  to  exchange  for  each 
other  at  the  same  rates  as  before ;  and 
mankind  would  obtain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  all  things  in  return  for  their 
labour  and  abstinence,  without  having 
that  greater  abundance  measured  and 
declared  (aa  it  is  when  it  affects  only 
'»ne  thingl  by  the  diminished  exchange 
^oe  of  tne  commodity. 


As  for  prices,  in  these  circamstances 
they  would  be  affected  or  not,  accord- 
ing as  the  improyements  in  production 
did  or  did  not  extend  to  the  precious 
metals.     If  the  materials  of   money 
were  an  exception  to  the  general  dimi- 
nution of  cost  of  production,  the  yalues 
of  all  other  things  would  fall  in  relation 
to  money,  that  is,  there  would  be  a  fall 
of  general  prices  throughout  the  world. 
But  if  money,  like  other  things,  and  in 
the  same  degree  as  other  things,  were 
obtained  in  greater   abundance    and 
cheapness,  prices  would  be  no  more 
affected  than  values  would ;  and  there 
would  be  no  visible  sign,  in  the  state 
of  the  markets,  of  any  of  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place;  except  that 
there  would  be  (if  people  continued  to 
labour  as  much  as  before)  a  greater 
quantity  of  all  sorts  of » commodities, 
circulated  at  the  same   prices  by  a 
greater  quantity  of  money. 

Improyements  in  production  are  not 
the  only  circumstance  accompanying 
the  j>rogress  of  industry,  whicn  ten<£ 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  producing,  or  at 
least  of  obtaining,  commodities.  An- 
other circumstance  is  the  increase  of 
intercourse  between  different  parts  of 
the  world.  As  commerce  extends,  and 
the  ignorant  attempts  to  restrain  it  by 
tarins  become  obsolete,  commoditiea 
tend  more  and  more  to  be  produced  in 
the  places  in  which  their  production 
can  be  carried  on  at  the  least  expense 
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of  labour  and  capital  to  mankind.  As 
civilization  spreads,  and  security  of 
person  and  property  becomes  esta- 
blished, in  parts  of  the  world  which 
have  not  hitherto  had  that  advantage, 
the  productive  capabilities  of  those 
places  are  called  into  fuller  activity, 
for  the  benefit  both  of  their  own  inha- 
bitants and  of  foreigners.  The  igno- 
rance and  misgovemment  in  which 
many  of  the  regions  most  favoured  by 
nature  are  still  grovelling,  afford  work, 
probably,  for  many  generations  before 
those  countries  will  be  raised  even  to 
the  present  level  of  the  most  civilized 
parts  of  Europe.  Much  will  also  depend 
on  the  increasing  migration  of  laoour 
and  capital  to  unoccupied  parts  of  the 
earth,  of  which  the  soil,  climate,  and 
situation  are  found,  by  the  ample  means 
of  exploration  now  possessed,  to  pro- 
mise not  only  a  large  return  to  in- 
dustry, but  great  facilities  of  producing 
commodities  suited  to  the  markets  of 
old  countries.  Much  as  the  collective 
industry  of  the  earth  is  likely  to  be 
increased  in  efficiency  by  the  extension 
of  science  and  of  the  industrial  arts,  a 
still  more  active  source  of  increased 
cheapness  of  production  will  be  found, 
probably,  for  some  time  to  come,  in  the 
gradually  unfolding  consequences  of 
Free  Trade,  and  in  the  increasing  scale 
on  which  Emigration  and  Colonization 
will  be  carried  on. 

From  the  causes  now  enumerated, 
unless  counteracted  by  others,  the 
progress  of  things  enables  a  country  to 
obtain  at  less  and  less  of  real  cost,  not 
onljr  its*  own  productions  but  those  of 
foreign  countries.  Indeed,  whatever 
diminishes  the  cost  of  its  own  produc- 
tions,  when  of  an  exportable  character, 
enables  it,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
obtain  its  imports  at  less  real  cost. 

§  2.  ^  But  is  it  the  fact,  that  these 
tendencies  are  not  counteracted  ?  Has 
the  progress  of  wealth  and  industry  no 
eflfect  in  regard  to  cost  of  production, 
but  to  diniinish  it?  Are  no  causes  of 
an  opposite  character  brought  into 
operation  by  the  same  progress,  suf- 
ficient in  some  cases  not  only  to  neu- 
tralize but  to  overcome  the  former,  and 
convert  the  descending  movement  of 


cost  of  production  into  an  ascending 
movement?  We  are  already  aware 
that  there  are  such  causes,  and  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  commodities,  food  and 'mate- 
rials, there  is  a  tendency  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  The  cost  of  production  of 
these  commodities  tends  to  increase. 

This  is  not  a  property  inherent  in 
the  commodities  themselves.  If  popu- 
lation were  stationary,  and  the  produce 
of  the  earth  never  needed  to  be  aug« 
mented  in  quantity,  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  greater  cost  of  production. 
Mankind  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
the  full  benefit  of  all  improvements  in 
agriculture,  or  in  the  arts  subsidiary  to 
it,  and  there  would  be  no  difference,  in 
this  respect,  between  the  products  of 
agriculture  and  those  of  manufactures. 
The  only  products  of  industry  which,  if 

Sopulation  did  not  increase,  would  bo 
able  to  a  real  increase  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, are  thoso  which,  depending  on 
a^  material  which  is  not  renewed,  are 
either  wholly  or  partially  exhaustible ; 
such  as  coal,  and  most  if  not  all  metals ; 
for  even  iron,  the  most  abundant  as 
well  as  most  useful  of  metallic  products, 
wliich  forms  an  ingredient  of  most 
minerals  and  of  almost  all  rocks,  is 
susceptible  of  exhaustion  so  far  as 
regards  its  richest  and  most  tractable 
ores. 

When,  however,  population  in- 
creases, as  it  has  never  yet  failed  to 
do  when  the  increase  of  industry  and 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  made  room 
for  it,  the  demand  for  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  particularly 
for  food,  increases  in  a  corresponding 
proportion.  And  then  comes  into 
effect  that  fundamental  law  of  produc- 
tion from  the  soil,  on  which  we  have  so 
frequently  had  occasion  to  expatiate ; 
the  law,  that  increased  labour,  in  any 
given  state  of  agricultural  skill,  ia 
attended  with  a  less  than  proportional 
increase  of  produce.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in- 
creases, cceteria  paribuSf  with  every 
increase  of  the  demand. 

No  tendency  of  a  Hka  kind  ezuits 
with  respect  to 
The  tendonqj 
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lion.  The  larger  the  scale  on  which 
manufacturing  operations  are  carried 
on,  the  more  cheaply  they  can  in 
general  be  pcrfurmed.  Mr.  Senior  has 
cone  the  length  of  enimciatin^  as  an 
mhorent  law  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, that  in  it  increased  production 
takes  place  at  a  smaller  cost,  while  in 
agricultural  industry  increased  produc- 
tion takes  place  at  a  greater  cost.  I 
cannot  think,  however,  that  oven  in 
manufactures,  increased  cheapness  fol- 
lows increased  production  by  anything 
amounting  to  a  law.  It  is  a  probable 
and  usual,  but  not  a  necessary,  con- 
sequence. 

As  manufactures,  however,  de^nd 
(or  their  materials  either  upon  agricul- 
ture, or  mining,  or  the  spoiftaneous 
produce  of  the  earth,  manufacturing 
mdustry  is  subject,  in  respect  of  one 
of  its  essentials,  to  the  same  law  af 
agriculture.  But  the  crude  material 
generallv  forms  so  small  a  portion  of 
me  total  cost,  that  any  tendency  which 
may  exist  to  a  progressive  increase  in 
that  single  item,  is  much  over-balanced 
bv  the  aiminution  continually  taking 
place  in  all  the  other  elements;  to 
which  diminution  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  assign  any  limit. 

ITie  tendency,  then,  being  to  a  per- 
petual increase  of  the  productive 
power  of  labour  in  manufiictures,  while 
in  agriculture  and  mining  there  is  a 
conflict  between  two  tendencies,  the 
one  towards  an  increase  of  productive 
power,  the  other  towards  a  diminution 
of  it,  the  cost  of  production  being  les- 
sened by  every  improvement  in  the 
processes,  and  augmented  by  every 
addition  to  population ;  it  follows  that 
the^  exchange  values  of  manufactured 
articles,  compared  with  the  products  of 
agriculture  and  of  mines,  have,  as 
population  and  industry  advance,  a 
certain  and  decided  tendency  to  fall. 
Money  being  a  product  of  mines,  it 
may  also  be  laid  aown  as  a  rule,  that 
manufactured  articles  tend,  as  society 
advances,  to  fall  in  money  price.  The 
industrial  history  of  modern  nations, 
especially  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  fully  bears  out  this  assertion. 

I  8.  Whether  agricultural  produce 


increases  in  absolute  as  well  as  com- 
parative cost  of  production,  depends  on 
the  conflict  of  the  two  antagonist 
agencies,  increase  of  population,  and 
improvement  in  agricultural  skill.  lo 
some,  perhaps  inmost  states  of  societjr, 
(looking  at  the  whole  surface  of  toe 
earth,)  both  agricultural  skill  and 
population  are  either  stationary,  or 
mcrcase  veiy  slowly,  and  the  cost  of 
production  of  food,  Uierefore,  is  nearly 
stationary.  ^  In  a  society  which  is 
advancing  in  wealth,  population  gene- 
rally increases  faster  tnan  a^cuKural 
skill,  and  food  consequently  tends  to 
become  more  costly;  but  there  are 
times  when  a  strong  impulse  sets  in 
towards  agricultural  improyement. 
Such  an  impulse  has  shown  itself  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  last  twenty 
or  five-and-twenty  years.  In  England 
and  Scotland  agricultural  skill  has  of 
late  increased  considerably  faster  than 
population,  insomuch  that  food,  and 
otner  agricultural  produce,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  people,  can  be 
grown  at  less  cost  than  they  wera 
thirty  years  ago :  and  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws  has  given  an  additional 
stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  improvement* 
In  some  other  countries,  and  particu* 
larl^  in  France,  the  improvement  of 
agnculture  gains  groimd  still  more 
decidedly  upon  population,  because 
though  agriculture,  except  in  a  few 
provmces,  advances  slowly,  population 
advances  still  more  slowly,  and  even 
with  increasing  slowness;  its  growth 
being  kept  down,  not  by  poverty,  which 
is  diminishing,  but  by  prudence. 

Which  of  the  two  conflicting 
agencies  is  gaining  upon  the  other  at 
any  particular  time,  might  be  conjec- 
tured with  tolerable  accuracy  from  the 
money  price  of  agricultural  produce 
(supposing  bullion  not  to  vary  mate- 
rially in  value),  provided  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  could  be  taken,  to 
form  an  average  independent  of  the 
fluctuations  of  seasons.  This,  however, 
is  hardly  practicable,  since  Mr.  Tooke 
has  shown  that  even  so  long  a  period 
as  half  a  century  may  include  a  muck 
greater  proportion  of  abundant  and  a 
smaller  of  deficient  seasons,  than  is 
properly  due  to  it.    A  mere  average^ 
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therefore,  might  lead  to  conclusions 
onl^  the  more  misleading,  for  their  de- 
ceptive semblance  of  accuracy.  There 
would  be  less  danger  of  error  in  taking 
the  average  of  only  a  small  number  of 
years,  and  correcting  it  by  a  conjec- 
tural allowance  for  the  character  of  the 
seasons,  than  in  trusting  to  a  longer 
average  without  any  such  correction. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  in 
founding  conclusions  on  quoted  prices, 
allowance  must  also  be  made  as  far 
as  possible  for  any  changes  in  the 
general  exchange  value  of  the  precious 
metals.* 

§  4.  Thus  far,  of  the  effect  of  the 
progress  of  society  on  the  permanent 
or  average  values  and  prices  of  com- 
modities. It  remains  to  oe  considered, 
in  what  manner  the  same  progress 
affects  their  fluctuations.  Concerning 
the  answer  to  this  question  there  can 
be  no  doubt  It  tends  in  a  very  high 
degree  to  diminish  them. 

In  poor  and  backward  societies,  as 
in  the  East,  and  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  a^es,  extraordinary  differences 
in  the  pnce  of  the  same  commodity 
might  exist  in  places  not  very 
distant  from  each  other,  because  the 
want  of  roads  and  canals,  the  imper- 
fection of  marine  navigation,  and  the 
insecurity  of  communications  generally, 
prevented  things  from  being  trans- 
ported from  the  places  where  they  were 
cheap  tc  those  where  they  were  dear. 
The  things  most  liable  to  fluctuations 
in  value,  those  directly  influenced  by 
the  seasons,  and  especially  food,  were 
seldom  carried  to  any  great  distances. 
Each  locality  depended,  as  a  general 
inile,  on  its  own  produce  and  that  of 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  most 
years,  accordingly,  there  was,  in  some 
part  or  3ther  of  any  large  country,  a 
real  dearth.  ^  Almost  every  season  must 
bo  unpropitious  to  some  among  the 
many  soils  and  climates  to  be  found  in 
an  extensive  tract  of  country ;  but  as 
the  same  season  is  also  in  general  more 

*  A  still  better  criterion,  perhaps,  than 
that  suggested  in  the  text,  would  be  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  amount  of  the 
labourer's  wagos  eftimated  in  agrioidtaral 
yroducQ, 


than  ordinarily  favourable  to  others,  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  the  aggregate 
produce  of  the  whole  country  is  do- 
ncient,  and  even  then  in  a  less  degree 
than  that  of  many  separate  portions ; 
while  a  deficiency  at  all  considerable, 
extending  to  the  whole  world,  is  a 
thing  almost  unknown.  In  modem 
times,  therefore,  there  is  only  dearth, 
where  there  formerly  would  have  been 
famine,  and  sufficiency  everywhere 
when  anciently  there  would  have  been 
scarcity  in  some  places  and  superfluity 
in  others. 

The  same  change  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  all  other  articles  of 
commerce.  The  safety  and  cheapness 
of  communications,  which  enable  9 
deficiency  in  one  place  to  be  suppliet^ 
from  the  surplus  of  another,  at  a  mode- 
rate or  even  a  small  advance  on  the 
ordinary  price,  render  the  fluctuations 
of  prices  much  less  extreme  than  for- 
merly. This  effect  is  much  promoted 
by  the  existence  of  large  capitals,  b*- 
longing  to  what  are  called  speculative 
merchants,  whose  business  it  is  to  buy 

foods  in  order  to  resell  them  at  a  profit, 
'hese  dealers  naturally  buying  things 
when  they  are  cheapest,  ana  storing 
them  up  to  be  brought  again  into  the 
market  when  the  price  has  become  un- 
usually^ high;  the  tendency  of  their 
operations  is  to  equalize  price,  or  at 
least  to  moderate  its  inequalities.  The 
prices  of  things  are  neither  so  much 
depressed  at  one  time,  nor  so  much 
raised  at  another,  as  they  would  be  if 
speculative  dealers  did  not  exist. 

Speculators,  therefore,  have  a  highly 
useful  office  in  the  economy  of  society ; 
and  (contrary  to  common  opinion)  th^ 
most  useful  portion  of  the  class  are 
those  who  speculate  in  commodities 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons. 
If  there  were  no  corn-dealers,  not  only 
would  the  price  of  corn  be  liable  to 
variations  much  more  extreme  than  at 
present,  but  in  a  deficient  season  the 
necessary  supplies  might  not  be  forth- 
coming at  all.  Unless  there  were 
speculators  in  com,  or  unless,  in  de- 
fault of  dealers,  the  fanners  became 
speculators,  the  price  in  a  season  of 
abundance  would  udl  without  any  limit 
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tion  that  wonld  invariably  follow.  That 
any  part  of  the  Burplus  of  one  year 
remains  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
another,  is  owing  either  to  fanners 
who  withhold  com  from  the  market, 
or  to  dealers  who  buy  it  when  at  t<he 
cheapest  and  lay  it  up  in  store. 

§  5.  Among  persons  who  have  not 
much  considered  the  subject,  there  is  a 
notion  that  the  gains  of  speculators  are 
often  made  by  causing  an  artificial 
Bcarcitp^ ;  that  they  create  a  high  price 
by  their  own  purchases,  and  then  profit 
by  it.  This  may  easily  be  shown  to  be 
fallacious.  If  a  corn-dealer  makes  pur- 
chases on  speculation,  and  produces  a 
rise,  when  there  is  neither  at  the  time 
nor  afterwards  any  cause  for  a  rise  of 
price  except  his  own  proceedings ;  he 
no  doubt  appears  to  grow  richer  as 
lon^  as  his  purchases  continue,  because 
he  IS  a  holder  of  an  article  which  is 
quoted  at  a  higher  and  higher  price : 
but  this  apparent  gain  only  seems 
within  his  reach  so  long  as  he  does 
not  attempt  to  realize  it.  If  he  has 
bought,  for  instance,  a  million  of  quar- 
ters, and  by  withholding  them  from 
the  market,  has  raised  the  price  ten 
shillings  a  quarter;  just  so  much  as 
the  price  has  been  raised  by  with- 
drawmg  a  million  quarters,  will  it  be 
lowered  bv  bringing  them  back,  and 
the  best  that  he  can  hope  is  that  he 
will  lose  nothing  except  interest  and 
his  expenses.  If  by  a  gradual  and 
cautious  sale  he  is  able  to  realize,  on 
some  portion  of  his  stores,  a  part  of  the 
increased  price,  so  also  he  will  un- 
doubtedly have  had  to  pay  a  part  of 
that  price  on  some  portion  of  his  pur- 
chases. He  runs  considerable  risk  of 
incurring  a  still  greater  loss ;  for  the 
temporary  high  price  is  very  likely  to 
have  tempted  others,  who  had  no  share 
in  causing  it,  and  who  might  other- 
wise not  have  found  their  way  to  his 
market  at  all,  to  bring  their  com  there, 
and  intercept  a  part  of  the  advantage. 
So  that  instead  of  profiting  by  a 
scarcity  caused  by  himself,  he  is  by  no 
means  unlikely,  after  buying  in  an 
average  market,  to  be  forced  to  sell  in 
a  superabundant  one. 

As  an  individual  sj^eculator  cannot 


gain  by  a  rise  of  price  solely  of  his 
own  creating,  so  neither  can  a  number 
of  speculators  gain  collectively  by  a 
rise,  which  their  operations  have  ar- 
tificially produced.  Some  among  a 
number  of  speculators  may  gain,  bj 
superior  judgment  or  good  fortune  in 
selecting  the  time  for  realizing;  but 
they  make  this  gain  at  the  expense, 
not  of  the  consumer,  but  of  the  other 
speculators  who  are  less  judicious. 
They,  in  fact,  convert  to  their  own 
benefit  the  high  price  produced  by  the 
speculations  of  the  others,  leaving  to 
these  the  loss  resulting  from  the  recoil. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  therefore,  that 
speculators  may  enrich  themselves  by 
other  people's  loss.  But  it  is  by  the 
losses  of  other  speculators.  As  much 
must  have  been  lost  by  one  set  of 
dealers  as  is  gained  by  another  set. 

When  a  speculation  in  a  commodity 
proves  profitable  to  the  speculators  as 
a  body,  it  is  because  in  the  interval 
between  their  buying  and   reselling, 
the  price  rises  from  some  cause  inde- 
pendent of  them,  their  only  connexion 
with  it  consisting  in  having  foreseen 
it.    In  this  case,  tneir  purchases  make 
the  price  begin  to  rise  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would  do,   thus    spreading 
the  privation  of  the  consumers  over  a 
longer  period,  but  mitigating  it  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  height :  evidently 
to  the  general  advantage.      In  this, 
however,  it  is  assumed  that  they  have 
not    overrated    the   rise  which    they 
looked  forward  to.    For  it  often  hap- 
pens that  speculative   purchases  are 
made  in  the  expectation  of  some  in- 
crease   of   demand,    or    deficiency  of 
supply,  which  after  all  does  not  occur, 
or  not  to  the  extent  which  the  specu- 
lator expected.  In  that  case  the  specu* 
lation,  instead  of  moderating  fluctua- 
tions, has  caused  a  fluctuation  of  price 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  Tiap- 
pened,  or  aggravated  one  which  would. 
But  in  that  case  the  speculation  is  a 
losing  one,  to  the  speculators  collec- 
tively, however  much  some  individuals 
may  gain  by  it.    All  that  part  of  the 
rise  of  price  by  which  it  exceeds  what 
there  are   independent    grounds   for, 
cannot  give  to  the  speculators  as  a 
body  any  benefit,  since  the  price  is  as 
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much  depressed  by  their  sales  as  it  was 
raised  by  their  purchases ;  and  while 
they  gain  nothing  by  it,  they  lose,  not 
only  their  trouble  and  expenses,  but 
almost  always*  much  more,  through  the 
effects  incident  to  the  artificial  rise^of 
price,  in  checking  consumption,  and 
Diinging  forward  supplies  from  unfore- 
seen quarters.  The  operations,  there- 
fore, of  speculative  dealers,  are  useful 
to  the  public  whenever  profitable  to 
themselves;  and  though  they  are 
sometimes  injurious  to  the  public,  bv 
heightening  the  fluctuations  which 
their  more  usual  office  is  to  alleviate, 
yet  whenever  this  happens  the  specu- 
lators are  the  greatest  losers.  The  in- 
terest, in  short,  of  the  speculators  as  a 
body,  coincides  with  the  interest  of  Ihe 
public;  and  as  they  can  only  fail  to 
serve  the  public  interest  in  proportion 
as  they  miss  their  own,  the  best  way 
to  promote  the  one  is  to  leave  them  to 
pursue  the  other  in  perfect  freedom. 

I  do  not  deny  that  speculators  mav 
aggravate  a  local  scarcity.  In  col- 
lecting com  from  the  villages  to  supplv 
the  towns,  they  make  the  dearth 
penetrate  into  nooks  and  comers 
which  might  otherwise  have  escaped 
from  bearmg  their  share  of  it.  To  buy 
and  resell  in  the  same  place,  tends  to 
alleviate  scarcity :  to  buy  in  one  place 
and  resell  in  another,  may  increase  it 
in  the  former  of  the  two  places,  but 
relieves  it  in  the  latter,  where  the 
price  is  higher,  and  which  therefore, 
by  the  very  supposition,  is  likely  to  be 
suffering  more.  And  these  sufferings 
always  fall  hardest  on  the  poorest 
consumers,  since  the  rich,  by  out- 
bidding, can  obtain  their  accustomed 
supply  undiminished  if  they  choose. 
To  no  persons,  therefore,  are  the  ope- 
rations of  corn-dealers  on  the  whole  so 
beneficial  as  to  the  poor.  Accidentally 
and  exceptionally,  the  poor  may  suffer 
from  them:  it  might  sometimes  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  raral  poor 
to  have  corn  cheap  in  winter,  when 
they  are  entirely  dependent  on  it,  even 
if  the  consequence  were  a  dearth  in 
spring,  when  they  can  perhaps  obtain 
partial  substitutes.  But  there  are  no 
substitutes,  procurable  at  that  seasoOi 
which  serve  in  any  great  degree  to 


replace  bread-cora  as  the  chief  article 
of  food :  if  there  were,  its  price  would 
fall  in  the  spring,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing, as  it  always  does,  to  rise  till 
the  approach  of  harvest. 

There  is  an  opposition  of  immediate 
interest,  at  the  moment  of  sale,  bo^ 
tween  the  dealer  in  corn  and  the  con* 
sumer,  as  there  always  is  between  the 
seller  and  the  buyer :  and  a  time  of 
dearth  being  that  in  which  the  specu- 
lator makes  his  largest  profits,  he  is 
an  object  of  dislike  and  jealousy  at 
that  time,  to  those  who  are  suffering 
while  he  is  gaining.  It  is  an  error, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  corn- 
dealer's  business  affords  him  any  ex- 
traordinary profit ;  he  makes  his  gains 
not  constantly,  but  at  particular  times, 
and  they  must  therefore  occasionally 
be  great,  but  the  chances  of  profit  in 
a  business  in  which  there  is  so  much 
competition,  cannot  on  the  whole  be 
greater  than  in  other  employments. 
A  year  of  scarcity,  in  wnich  great 
gains  are  made  by  corn-dealers,  rarely 
comes  to  an  end  without  a  recoil 
which  places  many  of  them  in  the  list 
of  bankmpts.  There  have  been  few 
more  promising  seasons  for  corn- 
dealers  than  the  year  1847,  and 
seldom  was  there  a  greater  break-up 
among  the  speculators  than  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  The  chances  of 
failure,  in  this  most  precarious  trade, 
are  a  set-off  against  great  occasional 
profits.  If  the  corn-dealer  were  to 
sell  his  stores,  during  a  dearth,  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  which  the 
competition  of  the  consumers  assigns 
to  him,  he  would  make  a  sacrifice,  to 
charity  or  philanthropy,  of  the  fair 
profits  of  his  employment,  which  may 
be  quite  as  reasonably  required  from 
any  other  person  of  equal  means. 
His  business  being  a  useful  one,  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  the 
ordinary  motives  should  exist  for  car- 
rying it  on,  and  that  neither  law  nor 
opinion  should  prevent  an  operation 
beneficial  to  the  public  from  being 
attended  with  as  much  private  a£ 
vantage  as  is  compatible  with  full  and 
free  competition. 

It  tffmtM,  thfiUi  that  the  flactu» 
t^ftfbriM;«ad  (does  a^^ 
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variations  of  Rnpply,  or  from  alterations 
in  real  (as  distinguished  from  specu- 
lative) demand,  may  be  expected  to 
become  more  moderate  as  society 
advances.  With  regard  to  those 
which  arise  from  miscalculation,  and 
espcciallj  from  the  alternations  of 
undue  expansion  and  excessive  con- 
traction of  credit,  which  occupy  so 
conspicuous  a  place  among  commercial 
phenomena,  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
allinncd  with  equal  confidence.  Such 
vicissitudes,  beginning  with  irrational 
speculation  and  ending  with  a  com- 
mercial crisiB,  have  not  hitherto  be- 
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come  either  less  frequent  or  led 
violent  with  the  growth  of  capital 
and  extension  of  industry.  Bather 
they  may^  be  said  to  htiY6  become 
more  so :  in  conseqnence,  as  is  often 
said,  of  increased  compe^tion  ;  bat,  as 
I  prefer  to  say,  of  a  low  rate  of  profits 
and  interest,  which  makes  capitalists 
dissatisfied  with  tho  ordinanr  course 
of  safe  mercantile  gains.  The  con- 
nexion of  this  low  rate  of  profit  with 
the  advance  of  population  and  accu- 
mulation,  is  one  of  the  points  to  be 
illustrated  in  the  ensuing  chapters. 
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INFLUKNCE  OF  THE  rROORESS  OP  INDUSTRY  AND  POPULATION   ON   RENR^ 

PROFITS,  AND  WAGES. 


^^^    que 


§  1.  Continuing  the  inauiry  into 
the  nature  of  tho  economical  changes 
taking  place  in  a  society  which  is  in 
a  state  of  industrial  progress,  we  shall 
next  consider  what  is  the  effect  of  that 
progress  on  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  among  the  various  classes  who 
share  in  it.  We  may  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  system  of  distribution 
which  is  the  most  complex,  and  which 
virtually  includes  all  others — that  in 
which  tlie  produce  of  manufactures  is 
shared  between. two  classes,  labourers 
and  capitalists,  and  the  produce  of 
agi'iculture  among  three,  labourers, 
capitalists,  and  landlords. 

rho  characteristic  features  of  what 
is  commonly  meant  by  industrial  pro- 
gress, resolve  themselves  mainly  into 
three^ncrease  of  capital,  increase  of 
population,  and  improvements  in  pro- 
auction;  understanding  the  last  ex- 
pression in  its  widest  sense,  to  include 
the  process  of  procuring  commodities 
from  a  distance,  as  well  as  that  of  pro- 
ducinjr  them.  Tho  other  changes 
which  take  place  are  chiefly  conse- 
quences of  these ;  as,  for  example,  the 
ndency  to  a  pro^^rcssive  increase  of 
"  cost  of  proauclion  of  food;  arising 


from  an  increased  demand,  which  may 
be  occasioned  either  by  increased  popu- 
lation, or  by  an  increase  of  capital  and 
wages,  enabling  the  poorer  classes  to 
increase  their  consumption.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  set  out  by  consider- 
ing each  of  the  three  causes,  'as 
operating  separately ;  after  which  we 
can  suppose  them  combined  in  any 
manner  we  think  fit. 

Lotus  first  suppose  that  population 
increases,  capital  and  the  arts  of  pro- 
duction remaining  stationary.     One  of 
the  effects  of  this  change  of  circum- 
stances is  sufficiently  obvious  :  wages 
will  fall ;  the  labourmg  class  will   be 
reduced  to  an  inferior  condition.    The 
state  of  the  capitalist^n  the  contrary,  t 
will  be  improved.     With   the    same  ' 
capital,  he  can  purchase  more  labour, 
and  obtain  more  produce.     His  rate  of 
profit  is  increased.    The  dependence 
of  the  rate  of  profits  on  tho  cost  of 
labour  is  here  verified;  for  the  labourer 
obtaining  a    diminished  quantity   of 
commodities,  and  no  alteration  being 
supposed  in  the  circumstances  of  their 
production,    the   diminished  quantity 
represents  a  diminished  cost.      The 
labourer  obtains  not  only  a  smaller 
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real  reward,  but  the  product  of  a 
smaller  quantity  of  labour.  The  first 
circumstance  is  the  important  one 
to  himself,  the  last  to  his  employer. 

Nothing  has  occurred,  thus  far,  to 
affect  in  any  way  the  value  of  any 
commodity ;  and  no  reason,  therefore, 
has  yet  shown  itself,  why  rent  should 
be  either  raised  or  lowered.  But  if 
wo  look  forward  another  stage  in  the 
series  of  effects,  we  may  see  our  way 
to  such  a  consequence.  The  labourers 
have  increased  in  numbers:  their 
condition  is  reduced  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  the  increased  numbers  divide 
among  them  only  the  produce  of  the 
same  amount  of  labour  as  before.  But 
they  may  economize  in  their  other 
comforts,  and  not  in  their  food :  each 
may  consume  as  much  food,  and  of  as 
costly  a  quality,  as  previously;  or 
they  may  submit  to  a  reduction,  but 
not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
numbers.  On  this  supposition,  not- 
withstanding the  diminution  of  real 
wages,  the  mcreased  population  will 
require  an  increased  quantity  of  food. 
But  since  industrial  skill  and  know- 
ledge are  supposed  to  bo  stationary, 
more  food  can  only  be  obtained  by 
resorting  to  worse  laud,  or  to  methods 
of  cultivation  which  are  less  productive 
in  proportion  to  the  outlay.  Capital 
for  this  extension  of  agriculture  will 
not  be  wanting ;  for  though,  by  hypo- 
thesis, no  addition  takes  place  to 
the  capital  in  existence,  a  sufficient 
amount  can  be  spared  from  the  in- 
dustry which  previously  supplied  the 
other  and  less  pressing  wants  which 
the  labourers  have,  been  obliged  to 
curtail.  The  additional  supply  of 
food,  therefore,  will  be  produced,  but 
produced  at  a  greater  cost;  and  the 
exchange  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce must  rise.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  profits  having  risen,  the  extra  cost 
of  producing  food  can  be  defi-ayed  from 
profits,  without  anv  Increase  of  price. 
At  could,  undoubtedly,  but  it  will  not: 
because  if  it  did,  the  apicidturist 
would  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position 
to  other  capitalists.  The  increase  of 
profits,  being  the  effect  of  diminished 
wages,  is  common  to  all  employers  of 
labour.  The  increased  expenses  arising 


from  the  necessity  of  a  more  costly 
cultivation,  affect  the  agriculturist 
alone.  For  this  peculiar  burthen 
he  must  be  peculiarly  compensated, 
whether  the  general  rate  of  profit  be 
high  or  low.  He  will  not  submit  in- 
definitely to  a  deduction  from  his 
profits,  to  which  other  capitalists  are 
not  subject.  He  will  not  extend  his 
cultivation  by  laying  out  fresh  capital, 
unless  for  a  return  sufficient  to  yield 
him  as  high  a  profit  as  could  be  ob< 
tained  by  the  same  capital  in  other 
investments.  The  value,  therefore,  of 
his  commodity  will  rise,  and  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  cost.  The 
farmer  will  thus  be  indemnified  for 
the  burthen  which  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  will  also  enjoy  the  augmented 
rate  of  profit  which  is  common  to  all 
capitalists. 

It  follows,  from  principles  with 
which  we  are  already  famiKar,  that 
in  these  circumstances  rent  will  rise. 
Any  land  can  afford  to  pay,  and  under 
free  competition  will  pay,  a  rent  equal 
to  the  excess  of  its  produce  above  the 
return  to  an  equal  capital  on  tlie 
worst  land,  or  under  the  least  favour- 
able conditions.  Whenever,  therefore, 
agriculture  is  driven  to  descend  to 
worse  land,  or  more  onerous  processes, 
rent  rises.  Its  rise  will  be  twofold, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  rent  in  kind,  oi 
corn  rent,  will  rise ;  and  in  the  second, 
since  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce has  also  risen,  rent,  estimated  in 
manufactured  or  foreign  commodities 
(which  is  represented  cceteris  paribus 
Dy  money  rent)  will  rise  still  more. 

The  steps  oi  the  process  (if,  after 
what  has  been  formerly  said,  it  is 
necessary  to  retrace  them)  are  as  fol- 
lows. Com  rises  in  price,  to  repay 
with  the  ordinary  profit  the  capital 
required  for  producing  additional  corn 
on  worse  land  or  by  more  costly  pro- 
cesses. So  far  as  regards  this  addi- 
tional corn,  the  increased  price  is  but 
an  equivalent  for  the  additional  ex- 
pense; but  the  rise,  extending  to  all 
com,  affords  on  all,  except  ine  last 
produced,  an  extra  profit.  If  the 
uumer  Wa«  aecastomed  to  produce 
UOO  quarten  of  wbeat  At  40«.,  and 
120  qtoartort  an  ha^   t«i^\\s^  <!l 
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which  the  last  twenty  cannot  be  pro- 
dnced  under  45«.,  he  obtains  the  extra 
fiye  shillings  on  the  entire  120 
quarters,  and  not  on  the  last  twenty 
alone.  He  has  thus  an  extra  252. 
beyond  the  ordinary  profits,  and  this, 
in  a  state  of  free  competition,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  retain.  He  cannot  how- 
ever be  compelled  to  give  it  up  to  the 
consumer,  since  a  less  price  than  Abs. 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  last  twenty  quarters.  The 
price,  then,  will  remain  at  45*.,  and 
the  25Z.  will  be  transferred  by  com- 
petition not  to  the  consumer  but 
to  the  landlord.  A  rise  of  rent  is 
therefore  inevitably  consequent  on  an 
increased  demand  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce, when  unaccompanied  by  in- 
creased facilities  for  its  production. 
A  truth  which,  after  this  final  illus- 
tration, we  may  henceforth  take  for 
granted. 

The  new  element  now  introduced — 
an  increased  demand  for  food — besides 
occasioning  an  increase  of  rent,  still 
farther  disturbs  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  between  capitalists  and  la- 
Dourors.  The  increase  of  population 
will  have  diminished  the  reward  of 
labour :  and  if  its  cost  is  diminished 
as  greatly  as  its  real  remuneration, 
profits  will  be  increased  hj  the  full 
amount.  If,  however,  the  increase  of 
population  leads  to  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  food,  which  cannot  be  sup- 
5 lied  but  at  an  enhanced  cost  of  pro- 
uction,  the  cost  of  labodr  will  not  be 
so  much  diminished  as  the  real  reward 
of  it,  and  profits,  therefore,  will  not  be 
BO  much  raised.  It  is  even  possible 
that  they  might  not  be  raised  at  all. 
The  .abourers  may  previously  have 
been  so  well  provided  for,  that  the 
whole  of  what  they  now  lose  may  be 
struck  off  from  their  other  indulgences, 
and  they  may  not,  either  by  necessity 
or  choice,  undergo  any  reduction  in 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  their  food. 
To  produce  the  food  for  the  increased 
number  may  be  attended  with  such 
an  increase  of  expense,  that  wages, 
though  reduced  in  quantity,  may  re- 
present as  great  a  cost,  may  be  the 
product  of  as  much  labour,  as  before, 
9nd  the  capitalist  may  not  be  at  all  | 


benefited.  On  this  snpposition  the 
loss  to  the  labourer  is  piullj  absoiM 
in  the  additional  labour  required  foi 
producing  the  last  instalment  of  agri- 
cultural produce;  and  the  remainder 
is  gained  by  the  landlord,  the  only 
sharer  who  always  benefits  by  an  in- 
crease of  popnlatioii. 

§  2.  Let  ns  now  reyerse  onr  hypo- 
thesis, and,  instead  of  sapposing  ca- 
pital stationary  and  population  ad- 
vancing, let  us  suppose  capital  ad- 
yancin^  and  population  stationary; 
the  facilities  of  production,,  both  nato* 
ral  and  acquirco,  being,  as  before,  un- 
altered, llie  real  wages  of  labour, 
instead  of  falling,  will  now  rise ;  and 
since  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
things  consumed  by  the  labourer  is 
not  diminished,  this  rise  of  waees  im- 
plies an  equivalent  increase  of  the  cost 
ef  labour,  and  diminution  of  profits. 
To  state  the  same  deduction  in  otker 
terms ;  the  labourers  not  being  more 
numerous,  and  the  productiye  power 
of  their  labour  being  only  the  same  as 
before,  there  is  no  increase  of  the  pro- 
duce ;  the  increase  of  wages,  thererore, 
must  be  at  the  charge  of  the  capitid- 
ists.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
cost  of  labour  might  be  increased  in 
even  a  ^ater  ratio  than  its  real  re- 
muneration. The  improyed  condition 
of  the  labourers  may  increase  the  de- 
mand for  food.  The  labourers  may 
have  been  so  ill  off  before,  as  not  to 
have  food  enough ;  and  may  now  con- 
sume more:  or  they  may  choose  to 
expend  their  increased  means  partly 
or  wholly  in  a  more  costly  quahty  of 
food,  requiring  more  labour  and  more 
land ;  wheat,  for  example,  instead  of 
oats  or  potatoes.  This  extension  of 
agriculture  implies,  as  usual,  a  greater 
cost  of  production  and  a  higher  price, 
so  that  besides  the  increase  of  the  cost 
of  labour  arising  from  the  increase  of 
its  reward,  there  will  be  a  further  in- 
crease Tand  an  additional  fall  of  profits) 
from  tne  increased  costliness  of  the 
commodities  of  which  that  reward 
consists.  The  same  causes  will  pro- 
duce  a  rise  of  rent.  What  the  capitid- 
ists  lose,  above  what  the  labourers 
gain,  is  partly  transferred  to  the  land- 
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lord,  and  piirtly  ewallowed  up  in  the 
cost  oF  growing  food  on  worse  land  or 
by  a  leBB  productive  process. 

S  3.  Having  disposed  of  ttie  two 
simple  cases,  >d  increasing  population 
and  ataCiouar;  capital,  and  an  increas- 
ing capital  and  slationai^  population, 
ne  are  prepared  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  mixed  case,  in  wUch  the 
two  elements  of  expansion  are  com- 
bined, both  population  and  capital  in- 
creasing. If  either  element  increases 
faster  than  the  other,  tbe  case  is  bo  far 
assimilated  with  one  or  other  of  the 
two  preceding ;  we  shall  suppose 
them,  therefore,  to  increase  with  eijiial 
rapidity;  the  test  of  equality  being, 
that  each  labourer  obtains  the  same 
commodities  as  before,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  those  commodities.  Let 
us  examine  what  will  be  the  effect, 
on  rent  and  profits,  of  this  double 
progress. 

ropulation  haying  increaBad,  with- 
out any  falling  off  iu  the  labourer's 
condition,  tbere  is  of  coarse  a  demand 
for  more  (bod.  The  arts  of  prodaction 
being  supposed  stationaij,  this  food 
must  be  produced  at  an  increased 
cost.  To  compensate  for  this  greater 
cost  of  the  additional  food,  tho  price 
of  agricultural  produce  must  rise.  The 
rise  eitending  aver  the  whole  amount 
of  food  produced,  though  tho  increased 
aipensea  only  apply  to  a  part,  thero  ' 


Eent  will  rise,  both  in 
quantity  of  produce  and  in  cost ; 
wbile  wages,  being  supposed  to  be  the 
same  in  qnaDtity,  will  be  greater  in 
cost.  Tlia  labonrer  obtaining  the 
samo  amount  of  necessaries,  moue^ 
wages  have  risen ;  and  as  the  rise  is 
common  to  all  branches  of  prodnction, 
the  capitalist  cannot  indemnify  him- 
self by  changing  Lis  cmplojrment,  and 
the  loss  must  ba  borne  hy  profits. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  tendency 
of  an  increase  of  capital  and  popula- 
tion is  to  add  to  rent  at  the  expanse 
of  profits :  though  rent  does  not  gain 
ail  that  profits  loe&  a  part  being  ab- 
sorbed in  increased  expenses  of  pro- 
dnctioD,  that  is,  iu  hiring  or  feeding  > 


^  of  agricultural   pro- 

duce. By  profits,  must  of  course  bo 
understood  the  rate  of  profit;  for  a 
lower  rate  of  profit  on  a  larger  capttfj 
may  yield  a  larger  gross  profit,  con- 
sidered ahsolutely,  though  a  smaller 
in  proportion  to  the  entire  produce, 
his  tendency  of  profits  to  fall,  is 
1  time  to  time  counteracted  by 
improTcmeuts  in  production:  whether 
arising  from  increase  of  knowledge,  or 
&om  an  increased  use  of  tlie  know- 
ledge already  possessed.  This  is  tlio 
third  of  the  three  elements,  the  effects 
of  which  on  the  dietribntion  of  tho 
produce  we  undertook  to  inveaUgate ; 
and  the  investigation  will  be  laoili- 
taled  by  supposing,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  two  elements,  that  it  ope- 
-atea,  in  the  first  instance,  alone, 

1 4,  Let  us  then  supposa  capital 
mj  population  stationary,  and  a  sud- 
len  improvement  made  in  the  arta  of 
production ;  by  the  invention  of  more 
efficient  machines,  or  less  costly  pro- 
cesses, or  by  obtaining  accesa  tt 
cheaper  commodities  through  foreign 
trade. 

The  improvement  may  either  be  in 
some  of  the  necessariea  or  indulgences 
which  enter  into  the  habitual  consump- 
tion uf  the  labonring  class ;  or  it  may  be 
applicable  only  to  luxuries  consumed 
exclusively  by  richer  people.  Very 
few,  however,  of  the  great  industrial 
improvements  are  altogether  of  this 
last  description.  Agricultural  int- 
provementa,  exc«it  such  as  specially 
relate  to  some  of  the  rarer  and  mora 
peculiar  products,  act  directly  upon 
the  principal  objects  of  tho  labourer's 
expenditure.  The  steam-engine,  and 
every  other  invention  which  aflbrds  a 
manageable  power,  are  applicable  to 
>U  things,  and  of  course  to  those  con- 
aomed  by  the  labourer.  Even  the 
pcwer-loinn  and  the  sjonning-jenny, 
though  applied  to  the  moat  oelicata 
fabrics,  are  avnilable  no  less  for  the 
ooarso  cottons  and  woollens  worn  by 
the  labouring  class.  All  iinproYemflnta 
'"   locomotion  cheapen  tho  tr 
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without,  cither  directly  or  in  some  in- 
direct way,cau8inff  some  of  the  articles 
which  the  mass  of  thcj  pco;^)le  consume 
to  bo  either  produced  or  imported  at 
Bmallercost.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
therefore,  that  improvements  in  pro- 
duction generally  tend  to  cheapen  the 
commodities  on  which  the  wages  of 
the  labouring  class  are  expended. 

In  so  far  as  the  commodities  affected 
by  an  improvement  are  those  which 
the  labourers  generally  do  not  consume, 
the  improvement  has  no  effect  in  alter- 
ing tile  distribution  of  the  produce. 
Those  particular  commodities,  indeed, 
are  cheapened ;  being  produced  at  less 
cost,  they  fall  in  value  and  in  price, 
and  all  who  consume  them,  whether 
landlords,  capitalists,  or  skilled  and 
privileged  labourers,  obtain  increased 
moans   of  enjoyment.       The   rate   of 

r>fits,  however,  is  not  raised.  There 
a  larger  gross  profit,  reckoned  in 
quantity  of  commodities.  But  the 
capital  also,  if  estimated  in  those  com- 
modities, has  risen  in  value.  The 
profit  is  the  same  percentage  on  the 
capital  that  it  was  before.  The  capi- 
talists are  not  benefited  as  capitalists, 
but  as  consumers.  The  landlords  and 
the  privileged  classes  of  labourers,  if 
they  are  consumers  of  the  same  com- 
modities, share  the  same  benefit. 

The  case  is  different  with  improve- 
ments which  diminish  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  of 
commodities  which  enter  habitually 
into  the  consumption  of  the  great  mass 
of  labourers.  The  play  of  the  different 
forces  being  here  rather  complex,  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  it  with  some 
lainuteness. 

^  As  formerly  observed,*  there  are  two 
kinds  of  agricultural  improvements. 
Some  consist  in  a  mero  saving  of 
labour,  and  enable  a  given  quantity  of 
food  to  be  produced  at  less  cost,  but 
not  on  a  smaller  surface  of  land  than 
before.  Others  enable  a  given  extent 
of  land  to  yield  not  only  the  same  pro- 
duce with  less  labour,  but  a  greater 
produce ;  so  that  if  no  greater  produce 
IS  required,  a  part  of  the  land  already 
nnder  culture  may  be  dispensed  with. 
At  the  part  rejected  will  be  the  least 
*  Supra,  p.  118* 


productive  portion,  the  market  ^ill 
thenceforth  D6  regulated  by  a  belter 
description  of  land  than  what  was  pre- 
viously the  worst  under  cultivation. 

To  jplace  the  effect  of  the  improve* 
ment  m  a  clear  light,  we  must  suppose 
it  to  take  place  suddenly,  so  as  to  leave 
no  time  during  its  introduction,  foran^ 
increase  of  capital  or  of  population. 
Its  first  effect  will  be  a  fall  of  die  value 
and  ]^rice  of  agricultural  produce. 
This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
either  kind  of  improYement^  but  espe- 
cially of  the  last. 

An  improvement  of  the  first  kind, 
not  increasing  the  produce,  does  not 
dispense  with  any  portion  of  Hie  land; 
the  margin  of  cultivation  (as  Dr. 
Chalmers  terms  it)  remains  where  it 
agriculture    does    not    recede, 


was 


either  in  extent  of  cultiYated  land,  or  in 
elaborateness  of  methods:  and  the 
price  continues  to  be  regulated  by  the 
same  land,  and  by  the  same  capital,  as 
before.  But  since  that  land  or  capital, 
and  all  other  land  or  capital  which 
produces  food,  now  yields  its  produce 
at  smaller  cost,  the  price  of  food  wOl 
fall  proportionally.  If  one-tenth  of  the 
expense  of  production  has  been  saved, 
theprice  of  produce  will  fall  one-tenth, 
mt  suppose  the  improyement  to  be 
of  the  second  kind ;  enabling  the  land 
to  produce,  not  only  the  same  com 
with  one- tenth  less  labour,  but  a  tenth 
more  com  with  the  same  labour.  Here 
the  effect  is  still  more  decided.  Culti- 
vation can  now  be  contracted,  and  the 
market  supplied  from  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  land.  Even  if  this  smaller 
surface  of  land  were  of  the  same  ave- 
rage quality  as  the  larger  surface,  ita 
price  would  fall  one-tenth,  because  the 
same  produce  would  be  obtained  with 
a  tenth  less  labour.      But  since  the 

f)ortion  of  land  abandoned  will  be  the 
east  fertile  portion,  the  price  of  pro- 
duce will  thenceforth  be  regulated  by 
a  better  quality  of  land  than  before 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  original 
diminution  of  one-tenth  in  the  cost  of 

S reduction,  there  will  be  a  further 
iminution,  corresponding  with  the  re- 
cession of  the  **  margin"  of  agrioultorB 
to  land  of  greater  fertility.  Them  fpH 
thus  be  a  twofold  fall  of  price. 
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Let  us  now  examine  the  effect  of  the 
improvements,  thus  suddenly  made,  on 
the  division  of  the  produce ;  and  in  the 
first  place,  on  rent.  By  the  former  of 
the  two  kinds  of  improvement,  rent 
would  be  diminished.  By  the  second, 
it  would  be  diminished  still  more. 

Suppose  that  the  demand  for  food 
requires  the  cultivation  of  three  quali- 
ties of  land,  yielding,  on  an  equal  sur- 
face, and  at  an  equal  expense,  100,  80, 
and  60  bushelft  of  wheat.  The  price  of 
wheat  will,  on  the  average,  De  just 
sufBcient  to  enable  the  third  quality  to 
be  cultivated  with  the  ordinary  profit. 
The  first  quality  therefore  will  yield 
forty  and  the  second  twenty  bushels  of 
extra  profit,  constituting  the  rent  of 
the  landlord.  And  first,  let  an  im- 
provement be  made,  which,  without 
enabling  more  corn  to  be  grown,  en- 
ables the  same  com  to  be  grown  with 
one-fourth  less  labour.  The  price  of 
wheat  will  fall  one-fourth,  and  80 
bushels  will  be  sold  for  the  price  for 
which  60  were  sold  before.    But  the 

Eroduce  of  the  land  which  produces  60 
ushels  is  still  required,  and  the  ex- 
penses being  as  much  reduced  as  the 
price,  that  land  can  still  be  cultivated 
with  the  ordinary  profit.  The  first  and 
second  qualities  will  therefore  continue 
to  yield  a  surplus  of  40  and  20  bushels, 
and  com  rent  will  remain  the  same  as 
before.  But  com  having  fallen  in  price 
one-fourth,  the  same  com  rent  is  equi- 
valent to  a  fourth  less  of  money  and  of 
all  other  commodities.  Sj  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  landlord  expends  his  in- 
come in  manufactured  or  foreign  pro- 
ducts, he  is  one-fourth  worse  ofif  tnan 
before.  His  income  as  landlord  is  re- 
duced to  three-quarters  of  its  amount : 
it  is  only  as  a  consumer  of  com  that  he 
is  as  well  off. 

If  the  improvement  is  of  the  other 
kind,  rent  will  fall  in  a  still  greater 
ratio.  Suppose  that  the  amount  of 
produce  wnich  the  market  requires, 
can  be  grown  not  only  with  a  fourth 
less  labour,  but  on  a  fourth  less  land. 
If  all  the  land  already  in  oultiyation 
continued  to  be  cultivated,  it  would 
yield  a  produce  much  larger  thaa 
necessary.  Laad,  equirale&t  to  a  fbnvtii 
of  the  producOf  mutt  nowlbe    abaii* 


doned;  and  as  the  third  quality  yielded 
exactly  one-fourth,  (being  60  out  of 
240,)  that  quality  will  go  out  of  culti- 
vation. The  240  bushels  can  now  bo 
grown  on  land  of  the  first  and  second 

gualities  only ;  being,  on  the  first,  100 
ushels  plus  one-third, or  133|  bushels; 
on  the  second,  80  bushels  plus  one- 
third,  or  106|  bushels :  together,  240. 
The  second  qualitv  of  land,  instead  of 
the  third,  is  now  tne  lowesf,  and  regu- 
lates the  price.  Instead  of  60,  it  is 
sufficient  if  106|  bushels  repay  the 
capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  The 
price  of  wheat  will  consequently  fall, 
not  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  80,  as  in  the 
other  case,  but  in  the  ratio  of  60  to 
106§.  Even  this  ^ves  an  insufficient 
idea  of  the  degree  in  which  rent  will  be 
affected.  The  whole  produce  of  the 
second  quality  of  land  will  now  be  re- 
q^uired  to  repay  the  expenses  of  produc- 
tion. That  land,  being  the  worst  in 
cultivation,  will  pay  no  rent.  And  the 
first  quality  will  onlv  yield  the  diffe- 
rence between  133^  bushels  and  106|, 
being  26|  bushels  instead  of  40.  The 
landlords  collectively  will  have  lost  33  J 
out  of  60  bushels  m  com  rent  alone, 
while  the  value  and  price  of  what  ia 
left  will  have  been  diminished  in  the 
ratio  of  60  to  106i. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  interest  of 
the  landlord  is  decidedlpr  hostile  to  the 
sudden  and  general  introduction  of 
agricultural  improvements.  This  as- 
sertion has  been  called  a  paradox,  and 
made  a  ground  for  accusing  its  first 
promulgator,  Ricardo,  of  great  intellec- 
tual perverseness,  to  say  nothing  worse. 
I  cannot  discem  in  what  the  paradox 
consists;  and  the  obliquity  of  vision 
seems  to  me  to  be  on  tne  side  of  his 
assailants.  The  opinion  is  only  made 
to  appear  absurd  by  stating  it  unfairlyr 
If  the  assertion  were  that  a  landlord 
is  injured  by  the  improvement  of  his 
estate,  it  would  certainly  be  indefen- 
sible ;  but  what  is  asserted  is,  that  he 
is  injured  by  the  improvement  of  the 
estates  of  other  people,  although  hi( 
own  is  included.  Nobody  doubts  that 
he  would  gain  greatly  by  the  improve- 
neiit  if  he  could  keep  it  to  himself,  and 
mita  the  two  benefits,  of  an  increased 

ptodaee  ftom  hia  land^  Q.\id  ^  ^v^^  «a 
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high  as  hefore.  Bat  if  the  increase  of 
produce  took  place  simultaneously  on  all 
Iftnds,  the  price  would  not  be  as  high 
as  before;  and  there  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  supposing  that  the  land- 
lords would  be,  not  benefited,  but  in- 
jured. It  is  admitted  that  whatever 
Sermaneiitlv  reduces  the  price  of  pro- 
uce  diminishes  rent :  and  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  common  notions  to 
suppose  that  if,  by  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  land,  less  land  were  re- 
auired  for  cultivation,  its  value,  like 
tnat  of  other  articles  for  which  the 
demand  had  diminished,  would  fall. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
rents  have  not  really  been  lowered  by 
the  progress  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment; but  why?  Because  improve- 
ment has  never  in  reality  been  sudden, 
but  always  slow ;  at  no  time  much 
outstripping,  and  often  falling  far  short 
of,  the  growth  of  capital  and  popula- 
tion, which  tends  as  much  to  raise  rent, 
as  the  other  to  lower  it,  and  which  is 
enabled,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to 
raise  it  much  higher  by  means  of  the 
additional  margin  afibrded  by  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  First,  however, 
we  must  examine  in  what  manner  the 
sudden  cheapening  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce would  affect  profits  and  wages. 

In  the  beginmng,  money  wages 
would  probably  remain  the  same  as 
before,  and  the  labourers  would  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  cheapness.  Thej 
would  be  enabled  to  increase  their 
consumption  either  of  food  or  of  other 
articles,  and  would  receive  the  same 
cost,  and  a  greater  quantity.  So 
far,  profits  would  be  unaffected.  But 
the  permanent  remuneration  of  the 
labourers  essentially  depends  on  what 
we  have  called  their  nabitual  stan- 
dard ;  the  extent  of  the  require- 
ments which,  as  a  class,  they  in- 
sist on  satinlying  beforo  they  choose 
to  have  children.  If  their  tastes  and 
requirements  receive  a  durable  impress 
from  the  sudden  improvement  in  their 
condition,  the  benefit  to  the  class  will 
be  permanent.  But  the  same  cause 
which  enables  them  to  purchase  greater 
comforts  and  indulgences  with  the  same 
wages,  would  enable  them  to  purchase 
same  amount  of  comforts  and  in* 


diligences  with  lower  wages ;  and  a 
greater  population  may  now  exist, 
without  reducing  the  labonrers  below 
the  condition  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. Hitherto,  this  and  no  other 
has  been  the  use  which  the  labourers 
have  commonly  made  of  any  increase 
of  their  means  of  living ;  they  have 
treated  it  simply  as  conYertible  into 
food  for  a  greater  number  of  children. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  popula- 
tion would  be  stimulated,  and  that 
after  the  lapse  of  a  generation  the  real 
wages  of  labour  would  be  no  higher 
than  before  the  improvement :  the  re- 
duction being  partly  brought  about  by 
a  fall  of  money  wages,  and  partly 
through  the  price  of  food,  the  cost  of 
which,  from  the  demand  occasioned 
by  the  increase  of  population,  would 
be  incroased.  To  the  extent  to 
which  money  wages  fell,  profits  would 
rise  ;  the  capitalist  obtaining  a  greater 
quantity  of  equally  efficient  labonr  by 
tne  same  outlay  of  capital.  We  thus 
see  that  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of 
living,  whether  arising  from  agricultu- 
ral improvements  or  from  the  importa- 
tion ot  foreign  produce,  if  the  nabita 
and  requirements  of  the  labourers  are 
not  raised,  usually  lowers  money  wages 
and  rent,  and  raises  the  general  rate  of 
profit. 

What  is  true  of  improvements  which 
cheapen  the  production  of  food,  is  true 
also  of  the  suostitution  of  a  cheaper  for 
a  more  costly  variety  of  it.     Tlie  same 
land  yields  to  the  same  labour  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  human  nutriment 
in  the  form  of  maize  or  potatoes,  than 
in  the  form  of  wheat.   If  the  labourers 
were  to  give  up  bread,  and  feed  only 
on  those  cheaper  products,  taking  as 
their  compensation  not  a  greater  quan« 
tity  of  other  consumable  commodities, 
but  earlier  marriages  and  larger  fami- 
lies, the  cost  of  labour  would  be  much 
diminished,   and  if  labour  continued 
eoually  efficient,   profits  would    rise; 
wnile  rent  would  be  much  lowered, 
since  food  for  the  whole  population 
could  be  raised  on  half  or  a  third  part 
of  the  land  now  sown  with  com.     At 
the  same  time,  it  being  evident  thai 
land  too  baiTen  to  be  cultivated  for 
wheat  might  be  made  in  case  of  neces- 
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fiity  to  yield  potatoes  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  little  labour  necessary  for 
producing  them,  cultivation  might  ulti- 
mately descend  lower,  and  rent  even- 
tually rise  higher,  on  a  potato  or  maize 
system,  than  on  a  com  system ;  be- 
cause the  land  would  be  capable  of 
feeding  a  much  largerj>opulation  before 
reaching  the  limit  of  its  powers. 

Kthe  improvement,  which  we  sup- 
pose to  take  place,  is  not  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  but  of  some  manufac- 
tured article  consumed  by  the  labouring 
class,  the  effect  on  wages  and  profits 
will  at  first  be  the  same ;  but  the 
effect  on  rent  very  different.  It  will 
not  be  lowered ;  it  will  even,  if  the  ul- 
timate effect  of  the  improvement  is  an 
increase  of  population,  be  raised :  in 
which  last  case  profits  will  be  lowered. 
The  reasons  are  too  evident  to  require 
statement. 

§  5.  We  have  considered,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  manner  in  which  the 
distribution  of  the  produce  into  rent, 
profits,  and  wages,  is  afiected  by  the 
ordinary  increase  of  population  and 
capital,  and  on  the  otner,  how  it  is 
afiected  by  improvements  in  produc- 
tion, and  more  especially  in  agricul- 
ture. We  have  found  that  the  fbrmer 
cause  lowers  profits,  and  raises  rent 
and  the  cost  of  labour :  while  the  ten- 
dency of  agricultural  improvements  is 
to  diminish  rent;  and  all  improve- 
ments which  cheapen  any  article  of 
the  labourer's  consumption,  tend  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  labour,  and  to 
raise  profits.  The  tendency  oFeach 
cause  m  its  separate  state  being  thus 
ascertained,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
teudencv  of  the  actual  course  of  things, 
in  which  the  two  movements  are  going 
on  simultaneously,  capital  and  popu- 
lation increasing  with  tolerable  stea- 
diness, while  improvements  in  agri- 
culture are  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
improved  methods  become  difiused 
gradually  through  the  community. 

The  habits  and  requirements  of  the 
labouring  classes  being  given  (which 
determine  their  real  wages,)  rent, 
profits,  and  money  wages  at  any  gpiven 
timei  are  the  resolt  of  the  composition 


of  these  rival  forces.  If  during  an 
period  agricultural  improvement  ad- 
vances faster  than  population,  rent  and 
money  wages  during  that  period  will 
tend  downward,  and  profits  upward. 
If  population  advances  more  rapidly 
than  agricultural  improvement,  either 
the  labourers  will  submit  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their 
food,  or  if  not,  rent  and  money  wages 
will  progressively  rise,  and  profits  will 
fall. 

Agricultural  skill  and  knowledge  are 
of  slow  growth,  and  still  slower  diffu- 
sion. Inventions  and  discoveries,  too, 
occur  only  occasionally,  while  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  capital  are 
continuous  agencies.  It  therefore 
seldom  happens  that  improvement, 
even  during  a  short  time,  has  so  much 
the  start  of  population  and  capital  as 
actually  to  lower  rent,  or  raise  the 
rate  of  profits.  There  are  many 
countries  in  which  the  growth  of 
population  and  capital  are  not  rapid, 
but  in  these  a^cultural  improvement 
is  less  active  still.  Population  almost 
everywhere  treads  close  on  tie  heels  of 
agricultural  improvement,  and  effaces 
its  effects  as  fast  as  they  are  produced. 

The  reason  whv  agrlcidtural  im- 
provement seldom  lowers  rent,  is  that 
it  seldom  cheapens  food,  but  only  pre- 
vents it  from  growing  dearer;  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  throws  land  out  of 
cultivation,  but  only  enables  worse  and 
worse  land  to  be  taken  in  for  the  sup- 
ply of  an  increasing  demand.  What 
IS  sometimes  called  the  natural  state 
of  a  country  which  is  but  half  cal« 
tivated,  namely,  that  the  land  is 
highly  productive,  and  food  obtained 
in  great  abundance  by  little  labour,  is 
only  true  of  unoccupied  countries  colo- 
nized by  a  civilized  people.  In  the 
United  States  the  worst  land  in  cul- 
tivation is  of  a  high  quality  (except 
sometimes  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  markets  or  means  of  conveyance, 
where  a  bad  quality  is  compensatea 
by  a  good  situation) ;  and  even  if  no 
further  improvements  were  made  in 
agi'iculture  or  locomotion,  cultivation 
would  have  many  steps  yet  to  descend^ 
before  the  increase  of  population  and 
capital  would  be  brought  to  a  stand; 
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But  in  Europe  five  hundred  ^ears  ago, 
tbongh  80  tliinly  peopled  in  compa- 
rison to  the  present  population,  it  is 
probable  that  the  worst  land  under  the 
plough  was,  from  the  rude  state  of 
agriculture,  quite  as  unproductive  as 
the  worst  land  now  cultivated ;  and 
that  cultivation  had  approached  as 
near  to  the  ultimate  limit  of  profitable 
tillage,  in  those  times  as  in  the  pre- 
sent. "What  the  agricultural  improve- 
ments since  made  have  really  done  is, 
by  increasing  the  capacity  of  produc- 
tion of  land  m  ecneral,  to  enable  til- 
lage to  extend  downwards  to  a  much 
worse  natural  quality  of  land  than  the 
worst  which  at  that  time  would  have 
admitted  of  cultivation  by  a  capitalist 
for  profit ;  thus  rendering  a  much 
greater  increase  of  capital  and  popu- 
lation possible,  and  removing  always 
a  little  and  a  little  further  off,  the 
barrier  which  restrains  them ;  popu- 
lation meanwhile  always  pressing  so 
hard  against  the  barrier,  that  there  is 
never  any  visible  margin  left  for  it  to 
seize,  every  inch  of  ground  made 
vacant  for  it  by  improvement  being  at 
once  filled  up  by  its  advancing  columns. 
Agricultural  improvement  may  thus 
be  considered  to  be  not  so  much  a 
counterforce  conflicting  with  increase 
of  population,  as  a  partial  relaxation 
of  the  bonds  which  confine  that  in- 
crease. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  division 
of  the  produce  bv  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction, under  the  joint  influence  of 
increase  of  population  and  capital  and 
improvements  of  agriculture,  are  very 
different  from  those  deduced  from  the 
hypothetical  cases  previously  discussed. 
In  particular,  the  effect  on  rent  is 
most  materially  different.  We  re- 
marked that — while  a  great  agricul- 
tural improvement,  made  suddenly  and 
nniversally,  would  in  the  first  instance 
inevitably  lower  rent — such  improve- 
ments enable  rent,  in  the  progress  of 
society,  to  rise  gradually  to  a  much 
higher  limit  than  it  could  otherwise 
attain,  since  they  enable  a  much 
lower  quality  of  land  to  be  ultimately 
cultivated.  But  in  the  case  we  are 
now  supposing,  which  nearly  cor- 
responds to  the  usual  course  of  things, 


this  ultimate  effect  becomos  the  imme- 
diate effect.  Suppose  cnltTvation  to 
have  reached,  or  almost  reached,  the 
utmost  Hmit  permitted  by  the  state  of 
the  industrial  arts,  ana  rent,  there' 
fore,  to  have  attained  netaiy  ibe  high- 
est point  to  which  it  can  be  carried  dy 
the  progress  of  popnlation  and  capital, 
with  the  existing  amomit  of  sl^  and 
knowledge.  If  a  great  agricnhmal 
improvement  were  suddenly  intro^ 
duced,  it  might  throw  back  rent  fof 
a  considerable  space,  leaving  it  to 
regain  its  lost  ground  bj  the  progress 
of  population  and  capital,  and  after- 
wanis  to  go  on  further.     But,  taking 

Slace,  as  such  improvement  always 
oes,  very  gradually,  it  canses  no  re- 
trograde movement  of  either  rent  or 
cultivation ;  it  merely  enables  the  one 
to  go  on  rising,  and  the  other  extend- 
ing, long  after  they  must  otherwise 
have  stopped.  It  would  do  this  even 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
a  worse  Quality  of  land ;  simply  by 
enabling  tne  lands  already  in  coltiva- 
tion^  to  yield  a  greater  produce,  with 
no  increase  of  tne  proportional  cost. 
If  by  improvements  of  agriculture  all 
the  lands  in  cultivation  could  be  made, 
even  with  double  labour  and  capitid, 
to  yield  a  double  produce,  (supposing 
that  in  the  meantime  population  in- 
creased so  as  to  require  this  double 
quantitv)  all  rents  would  be  doubled. 
To  illustrate  the  point,  let  us  revert 
to  the  numerical  example  in  a  former 
page.  Three  qualities  of  land  yield 
respectively  100,  80,  and  60  bushels 
to  the  same  outlay  on  the  same  extent 
of  surface.  If  No.  1  could  be  made  to 
yield  200,  No.  2,  160,  and  No.  3,  120 
bushels,  at  only  double  the  expense 
and  therefore  without  any  increase  of 
the  cost  of  production,  and  if  ^e  popu- 
lation, having  doubled,  required  aH 
this  increased  quantity,  the  rent  of 
No.  1  would  be  80  bushels  instead  of 
40,  and  of  No.  2,  40  instead  of  20, 
while  the  price  and  value  per  bushel 
would  be  the  same  as  before :  so 
that  com  rent  and  money  rent  would 
both  fco  doubled.  I  need  not  point 
out  tlk-  difference  between  this  result^ 
and  what  we  have  shown  would  t&ka 
place  if  there  were  an  improvemeil 
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in  production  without  the  accompa- 
niment of  an  increased  demand  for 
food. 

Agricnltnral  improvement,  then,  is 
always  ultimately,  and  in  the  manner 
in  wnich  it  generally  takes  place  also 
immediately,  beneficial  to  the  landlord. 
We  may  add,  that  when  it  takes  place 
in  that  manner,  it  is  beneficial  to  no 
one  else.  When  the  demand  for  pro- 
dace  fully  keeps  pace  with  the  in- 
creased capacity  of  production,  food  is 
not  cheapened ;  the  labourers  are  not, 
eyen  temporanly^  benefited;  the  cost 
of  labour  is  not  oiminished,  nor  profits 
raised.  There  is  a  greater  aggregate 
production,  a  greater  produce  diyided 
among  the  labourers,  and  a  larger  gross 
profit;  but  the  wages  being  shared 
among  a  larger  population,  and  the 
profit  spread  oyer  a  larger  capital,  no 
labourer  is  better  ofif,  nor  aoes  any 
capitalist  deriye  from  the  same  amount 
of  capital  a  larger  income. 


The  result  of  this  long  inyestigatioii 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  The 
economical  pro^ss  of  a  society  con- 
stituted of  landlords,  capitalists,  and 
labourers,  tends  to  the  progressiye  en- 
richment of  the  landlord  class ;  while 
the  cost  of  the  labourer's  subsistence 
tends  on  the  whole  to  increase,  and 
profits  to  fall.  Agricultural  improve- 
ments are  a  counteracting  force  to  the 
two  last  effects  ;  but  the  first,  though 
a  case  is  conceiyable  in  which  it  would 
be  temporarily  checked,  is  ultimately 
in  a  high  degree  promoted  by  those 
improvements ;  ana  the  increase  of 
population  tends  to  transfer  all  the 
benefits  derived  from  agricultural  im- 
provement  to  the  landlords  alone. 
What  other  consequences^  in  addition 
to  these,  or  in  modification  of  thoiu, 
arise  from  the  industrial  progress  of  a 
society  thus  constituted,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  show  in  the  succeeding 
chaptoi. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


OF  THE  TENDENCY  OF  FSOFITS  TO  A  inNIHUX. 


§  1.  The  tendency  of  profits  to  fall 
as  society  advances,  which  has  been 
brought  to  notice  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  was  early  recognised  by 
writers  on  industry  and  commerce ; 
but  the  laws  which  govern  profits  not 
being  then  understood,  the  phenome- 
non was  ascribed  to  a  ynrong  cause. 
Adam  Smith  considered  profits  to  be 
determined  by  what  he  called  the 
competition  of  capital ;  and  concluded 
that  when  capital  increased,  this  com- 
petition must  likewise  increase,  and 
profits  must  fall.  It  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain what  sort  of  competition  Adam 
Smith  had  here  in  view.  His  words 
in  the  chapter  on  Profits  of  Stock* 
are,  "  When  the  stocks  of  many  rich 
merchants  are  turned  into  the  same 
trade,  their  mutual  competition  natu- 
rally tends  to  lower  its  profits;  and 
•  Wealth  qf  Nation*,  book  i.  ch.  9. 


when  there  is  a  like  increase  of  stock 
in  all  the  different  trades  carried  on  in 
the  same  society,  the  same  competition 
must  produce  the  same  effect  in  them 
all."  TThis  passage  wonld  lead  us  to 
infer  that,  in  Adam  Smith's  opinion-, 
the  manner  in  which  the  competition 
of  capital  lowers  profits  is  by  lowering 
prices;  that  being  usually  the  mode 
m  which  an  increased  investment  d 
capital  in  any  particular  trade,  lowen 
the  profits  of  that  trade.  But  if  this 
was  his  meaning,  he  overlooked  the 
circumstance,  that  the  fall  of  price, 
which  if  confined  to  one  commodity 
really  does  lower  the  profits  of  the 
producer,  ceases  to  have  that  effect  as 
soon  as  it  extends  to  all  commodities ; 
because,  when  all  things  have  fallen, 
nothing  has  really  fallen,  except  nomi- 
naUy ;  and  even  computed  in  money, 
the  expenses  of  every  prodooer  kavo 
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diminished  as  much  as  his  returns. 
Unless  indeed  laboar  be  the  one  com- 
modity which  has  not  fallen  in  mone^ 
price,  when  all  other  things  have :  if 
so,  what  has  reallj  taken  place  is  a 
rise  of  wages ;  and  it  is  that,  and  not 
the  fall  of  prices,  which  has  lowered 
tlio  profits  of  capital.  There  is  another 
thing  which  escaped  the  notice  of 
Adam  Smith ;  that  the  supposed  uni- 
versal fall  of  prices,  througu  increased 
competition  of  capitals,  is  a  thing 
wliich  cannot  take  place.  Prices  are 
not  determined  by  tne  competition  of 
the  sellers  only,  but  also  by  that  of 
the  buyers ;  by  demand  as  well  as 
supply.  The  demand  which  affects 
money  prices  consists  of  all  the  money 
in  the  nands  of  the  community  des- 
tined to  be  laid  out  in  commodities ; 
and  as  long  as  the  proportion  of  this 
to  the  commodities  is  not  diminished, 
there  is  no  fall  of  general  prices. 
Now,  howsoever  capital  may  increase, 
and  give  rise  to  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  commodities,  a  full  share  of  the 
capital  will  be  drawn  to  the  business 
of  producing  or  importing  money,  and 
the  quantity  of  money  will  be  aug- 
mented in  an  equal  ratio  with  the 
quantity  of  commodities.  For  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  and  if  money,  there- 
fore, were,  as  the  theory  supposes, 
perpetually  acquiring  increased  pur- 
chasing power,  tbose  who  produced  or 
imported  it  would  obtain  constantly 
increasing  profits ;  and  this  could  not 
happen  without  attracting  labour  and 
capital  to  that  occupation  from  other 
employments.  If  a  general  fall  of 
prices,  and  increased  value  of  money, 
were  really  to  occur,  it  could  only  be 
as  a  consequence  of  increased  cost  of 
production,  from  the  gradual  exhaus- 
tion of  the  mines. 

It  is  not  tenable,  therefore,  in  theory, 
that  the  increase  of  capital  produces, 
or  tends  to  produce,  a  general  decline 
of  money  pncei.  Neither  is  it  true, 
that  any  g^eneral  decline  of  prices, 
as  capital  increased,  has  mamfested 
itself  in  fact.  The  only  things  ob- 
served to  fall  in  price  with  the  progress 
'  society,  are  those  in  whicn  there 
been  improvements  in  production, 
than  have  taken  place  in  the 
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production  of  the  precious  metals ;  as 
lor  example,  all  spun  and  woven 
fabrics.  Other  things  again,  instead 
of  falling,  have  risen  in  price,  be- 
cause their  cost  of  production,  com- 
pared with  that  of  gold  and  silver,  has 
increased.  Among  these  are  all  kinds 
of  food,  comparison  being  made  with  a 
much  earlier  period  of  history.  The 
doctrine,  therefore,  that  competition  of 
capital  lowers  profits  by  lowering 
prices,  is  incorrect  in  fact,  as  well  as 
unsound  in  principle. 

But  it  is  not  certain  that  Adam 
Smith  really  held  that  doctrine ;  for  his 
language  on  the  subject  is  wavering 
and  unsteady,  denoting  the  absence  of 
a  definite  and  well-digested  opinion. 
Occasionally  he  seems  to  think  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  competition  of 
capital  lowers  profits,  is  by  raising 
wages.  And  when  speaking  of  the 
rate  of  profit  in  new  colonies,  he  seems 
on  the  very  verge  of  grasping  the  com- 
plete theory  of  the  subject.  "  As  the 
colony  increases,  the  profits  of  stock 
gradually  diminish.  When  the  most 
fertile  and  best  situated  lands  have 
been  all  occupied,  less  profit  can  be 
made  by  the  cultivation  of  what  is  in- 
ferior both  in  soil  and  situation."  Had 
Adam  Smith  meditated  longer  on 
the  subject,  and  systematized  his 
view  of  it  by  harmonizing  with  each 
other  the  various  glimpses  which  he 
caught  of  it  from  difierent  points,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  this  last 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits 
usually  consequent  upon  increase  oi 
capital. 

§  2.  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Adam  Smith,  and  his  im- 
portant writings  on  Colonization,  takes 
a  much  clearer  view  of  the  subject, 
and  arrives,  through  a  substantially 
correct  series  of  deductions,  at  practi- 
cal conclusions  which  appear  to  me 
just  and  important;  but  he  is  not 
equally  happy  in  incorporating  his 
valuable  speculations  with  the  resulte 
of  previous  thought,  and  reconciling 
them  with  other  truths.  Some  of  the 
theories  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  chapter 
*^  On  the  Increase  and  Limits  of  Capi' 
tal,"  and  the  two  chapters  which  follow 
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it,  coiDcido  in  their  tendency  and 
spirit  witli  those  of  Mr.  Wakefield ; 
hut  Dr.  Chalmers'  ideas,  though  de- 
livered, as  is  his  custom,  with  a  most 
attractive  semblance  of  clearness,  are 
really  on  this  subject  much  more  con- 
fuBcd  than  even  those  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  more  decidedly  infected  with  the 
often  refuted  notion  that  the'  compe- 
tition of  capital  lowers  general  prices; 
the  subject  of  Money  apparently  not 
having  been  included  among  the  parts 
of  Political  Economy  which  this  acute 
and  vigorous  writer  had  carefully 
studied. 

l^Ir.  Wakefield's  explanation  of  the 
fall  of  profits  is  briefly  this.  Production 
is  limited  not  solely  by  the  quantity  of 
capital  and  of  labour,  but  also  by  the 
extent  of  the  "  field  of  employment." 
lite  field  of  employment  for  capital  is 
twofold ;  the  land  of  the  country,  and 
the  capacity  of  foreign  markets  to  take 
its  manufactured  commodities.  On  a 
limited  extent  of  land,  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  capital  can  find  employment 
at  a  profit.  As  the  quantity  of  capital 
approaches  this  limit,  profit  falls ;  when 
Ino  limit  is  attained,  profit  is  annihi- 
lated ;  and  can  only  be  restored  through 
an  extension  of  the  field  of  employment, 
cither  by  the  acquisition  of  fertile  land, 
or  by  opening  new  markets  in  foreign 
countries,  from  which  food  and  ma- 
terials can  be  purchased  with  the 
])roducts  of  domestic  capital.  These 
propoHitions  are  in  my  opinion  sub- 
stantially tnie  ;  and,  even  to  the  phra- 
seology in  which  they  are  expressed, 
considered  as  adapted  to  popular  and 

E radical  rather  than  scientific  uses,  I 
ave  nothing  to  object.  The  error  which 
Bocms  to  me  imputable  to  Mr.  Wake- 
field is  that  of  supposing  his  doctrines 
to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  principles 
of  the  best  school  of  preceding  political 
cconomihts,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
really  are,  corollaries  from  niose  prin- 
ciples ;  though  corollaries  which,  per- 
haps, would  not  always  have  been 
admitted  by  those  political  economists 
themselves. 

The  most  scientific  treatment  of  the 
■ubject  which  I  have  met  with,  is  in  an 
essay  on  the  eifects  of  Machinery,  pub- 
lished in  the  Westminster  Jieview  for 


January  1826,  by  Mr.  William  Ellis  ;• 
which  was  doubtless  unknown  to  Mr. 
Wakefield,  but  which  had  preceded 
him,  though  by  a  different  path,  in 
several  of  his  leading  conclusions.  Thifi 
essay  excited  little  notice,  partly  from 
being  published  anonymously  in  a  pe- 
riodical, and  partly  because  it  was 
much  in  advance  of  the  state  of  political 
economy  at  the  time.  In  Mr.  Ellis's 
view  of  the  subject,  the  questions  and 
difficulties  raised  by  Mr.  Wakefield's 
speculations  and  by  those  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  find  a  solution  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  political  economy 
laid  down  in  the  present  treatise. 

§  3.  There  is  at  every  time  and  place 
some  particular  rate  of  profit,  which  is 
the  lowest  that  will  induce  the  people 
of  that  country  and  time  to  accunmlate 
savings,  and  to  employ  those  savings 
productively.  This  minimum  rate  ot 
profit  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. It  depends  on  two  elements. 
One  is,  the  strength  of  the  efiective 
desire  of  accumulation ;  the  compara- 
tive estimate  made  by  the  people  of 
that  place  and  era,  of  future  interests 
when  weighed  against  present.  This 
element  chiefly  aficcts  the  inclination  to 
save,  llie  otner  element,  which  afi'ccts 
not  so  much  the  willingness  to  save  as 
the  disposition  to  employ  savings  pro- 
ductively! **  *^®  degree  of  security  of 
capital  engaged  in  industrial  opera- 
tions. A  state  of  general  insecurity, 
no  doubt  affects  also  the  disposition  to 
save.  A  hoard  may  be  a  source  of  ad- 
ditional danger  to  its  reputed  possessor. 
But  as  it  may  also  be  a  powerful  means 
of  averting  dangers,  the  effects  in  this 
respect  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as 
balanced.  But  in  employing  any  funds 
which  a  person  may  possess  as  capital 
on  his  own  account,  or  in  lending  it 
to  others  to  be  so  emplo;^ed,  there  is 
always  some  additional  risk,  over  and 
above  that  incurred  bv  keeping  it  idle 
in  his  own  custody.  This  extra  risk  is 
great  in  proportion  as  the  general  state 

*  Now  BO  much  better  known  through  hU 
apostolic  exertions,  by  pen,  purse,  &nd  per- 
son, for  the  improvement  o(  popular  educa- 
tion, and  especially  for  the  introduction  into 
it  of  the  elements  of  practical  FoUtieal 
Economy. 
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of  lociety  is  insecure :  it  may  be  equi- 
valent to  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  per 
cent,  or  to  no  more  than  one  or  two ; 
something,  however,  it  must  always 
be:  and  for  this,  the  expectation  of 
profit  must  be  sufficient  to  compensate. 
There  would  be  adequate  motives 
for  a  certain  amount  of  saving,  even 
if  capital  yielded  no  profit.  There 
would  be  an  inducement  to  lay  by 
in  good  times  a  provision  for  bad; 
to  reserve  something  for  sickness  and 
infirmity,  or  as  a  means  of  leisure 
and  independence  in  the  latter  part  of 
life,  or  a  nelp  to  children  in  the  outset 
of  it.  Savings,  however,  which  have 
only  these  ends  in  view,  have  not  much 
tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of  ca- 
pital permanently  in  existence.  These 
motives  only  prompt  persons  to  save  at 
one  period  of  life  wliat  they  purpose  to 
consume  at  another,  or  what  will  be 
consumed  by  their  children  before  they 
can  completely  provide  for  themselves. 
The  savings  by  which  an  addition  is 
made  to  the  national  capital,  usually 
emanate  from  the  desire  of  persons  to 
improve  what  is  termed  their  condition 
in  life,  or  to  make  a  provision  for  chil- 
dren or  others,  independent  of  their 
exertions.  Now,  to  the  strength  of  these 
inclinations  it  makes  a  very  material 
difference  how  much  of  the  desired  ob- 
ject can  be  effected  by  a  given  amount 
and  duration  of  self-denial;  which  again 
dejpends  on  the  rate  of  profit.  And  there 
is  in  every  country  some  rate  of  profit, 
below  which  persons  in  general  will  not 
find  sufficient  motive  to  save  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  growing  richer,  or  of  leaving 
others  better  off  than  themselves.  Any 
accumulation,  therefore,  by  which  the 
general  capital  is  increased,  requires  as 
its  necessary  condition  a  certain  rate 
of  profit :  a  rate  which  an  average  per- 
son will  deem  to  be  an  ecjuivalent  for 
abstinence,  with  the  addition  of  a  suiS- 
cient  insurance  against  risk.  There 
are  always  some  persons  in  whom  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  above 
the  average,  and  to  whom  less  than  this 
rate  of  profit  is  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  save ;  but  these  merely  step  into  the 
place  of  others  whose  taste  for  expense 
and  indulgence  is  beyond  the  average, 
•nd  who,  instead  of  saving,  perhaps 


even   dissipate   what   they    haye  re> 
ceived. 

I  have  already  observed  that  this 
minimum  rate  of  profit,  less  than  which 
is  not  consistent  with  the  further  in- 
crease of  capital,  is  lower  in  some  states 
of  society  than  in  others ;  and  I  may 
add,  that  the  kind  of  social  progress 
characteristic  of  our  present  civiliza- 
tion, tends  to  diminish  it.  In  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  acknowledged  effects 
of  that  progress  is  an  increase  of  gene- 
ral security.  Destruction  by  wars,  and 
spoliation  oy  private  or  public  violence, 
are  less  and  less  to  be  apprehended; 
and  the  improvements  which  may  be 
looked  for  in  education  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  or,  in  their 
default,  increased  regard  for  opinion, 
afford  a  growing  protection  against 
fraud  and  reckless  mismanagement. 
The  risks  attending  the  investment  of 
savings  in  productive  employment,  re- 
quire therelcre  a  smaller  rate  of  profit 
to  compensate  for  them  than  was  re- 
quired a  century  ago,  and  will  here- 
after require  less  than  at  present.  Li 
the  second  place,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
consequences  of  civilization  that  man- 
kind become  less  the  slaves  of  the 
moment,  and  more  habituated  to  carry 
their  desires  and  pur]^oses  forward  into 
a  distant  future.  This  increase  of  pro- 
vidence is  a  natural  result  of  the  in- 
creased assurance  with  which  futurity 
can  be  looked  forward  to;  and  is,  be* 
sides,  favoured  by  most  of  the  infiu- 
ences  which  an  industrial  life  exercises 
over  the  passions  and  inclinations  of 
human  nature.  In  proportion  as  lift 
has  fewer  vicissitudes,  as  nabits  become 
more  fixed,  and  great  prizes  are  less 
and  less  to  be  hoped  for  by  any  other 
means  than  long  perseverance,  man- 
kind become  more  willing  to  sacrifice 
Present  indulgence  for  future  objects. 
'his  increased  capacity  of  forethought 
and  self-control  may  assuredly  mid 
other  things  to  exercise  itsel?  upon 
than  increase  of  riches,  and  some  con- 
siderations connected  with  this  topw 
will  shortly  be  touched  upon,  Oftie 
present  kind  of  social  progress,  how- 
ever, decidedly  tends,  though  not  pe^ 
haps  to  increase  the  desire  of  accumu- 
lation, yet  to  weaken  the  obstacles  to 
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It,  and  to  diminisli  the  amount  of  profit 
which  people  absolutely  require  as  an 
inducement  to  save  and  accumulate. 
For  these  two  reasons,  diminution  of 
risk  and  increase  of  providence,  a  profit 
or  interest  of  three  or  four  per  cent  is 
as  sufficient  a  motive  to  the  increase  of 
capital  in  England  at  the  present  day, 
as  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  in  the  Bur- 
mese Empire,  or  in  England  at  the 
time  of  King  John.  In  Holland  during 
the  last  century  a  return  of  two  per 
cent,  on  government  security,  was  con- 
sistent with  an  undiminished,  if  not 
with  an  increasing  capital.  But  though 
the  minimum  rate  of  profit  is  thus  liable 
to  vary,  and  though  to  specify  exactly 
what  it  is  would  at  any  given  time  be 
impossible,  such  a  minimum  always 
exists ;  and  whether  it  be  high  or  low, 
when  once  it  is  reached,  no  further  in- 
crease of  capital  can  for  the  present 
take  place.  The  country  has  then 
attained  what  is  known  to  political 
economists  under  the  name  of  the  sta- 
tionary state. 

§  4.  We  now  arrive  at  the  funda- 
mental nroposition  which  this  chapter 
is  intenaed  to  inculcate.  When  a  coun- 
try has  long  possessed  a  large  produc- 
tion, and  a  large  net  income  to  make 
savings  from,  and  when,  therefore,  the 
means  have  lon^  existed  of  making  a 
great  annual  addition  to  capital ;  (the 
country  not  having,  like  America,  a 
large  reserve  of  fertile  land  still  un- 
used ;)  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  such  a  country,  that  the  rate  of 
profit  is  habitually  within,  as  it  were, 
a  hand's  breadth  of  the  minimum,  and 
the  country  therefore  on  the  veir  verge 
of  the  stationary  state.  Bj  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  this  state  is  likely,  in 
any  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe, 
to  be  soon  actually  reached,  or  that 
capital  does  not  still  yield  a  profit  con- 
siderably greater  than  what  is  barely 
sufficient  to  induce  the  people  of  those 
countries  to  save  and  accumulate.  My 
meaning  is,  that  it  would  require  but 
a  short  time  to  reduce  profits  to  the 
minimum,  if  capital  continued  to  in- 
crease at  its  present  rate,  and  no  cir- 
cumstances having  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  rate  of  profit  occiirred  in  the  mean- 
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time.  The  expansion  of  capital  would 
soon  reach  its  ultimate  boimdair,  if  the 
boundary  itself  did  not  continually  open 
and  leave  more  space. 

In  England,  &e  ordinary  rate  of 
interest  on  government  securities,  in 
which  the  risk  is  next  to  nothing,  may 
be  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  three 
per  cent:  in  all  other  investments, 
therejfore,  the  interest  or  profit  calcu- 
lated upon  (exclusively  of  what  is  pro- 
perly a  remuneration  for  talent  or  ex- 
ertion) must  be  as  much  more  than 
this  amount,  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
degree  of  risk  to  which  the  capital  is 
thought  to  be  exposed.  Let  us  suppose 
that  in  England  even  so  small  a  net 
profit  as  one  per  cent,  exclusive  of  in- 
surance against  risk,  would  constitute 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  save,  but 
that  less  than  this  would  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient inducement.  I  now  say,  that  the 
mere  continuance  of  the  present  annual 
increase  of  capital,  if  no  circumstance 
occurred  to  coimteract  its  efifect,  would 
suffice  in  a  small  number  of  years  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  net  profit  to  one  per 
cent. 

To  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, we  must  suppose  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  the  exportation  of  capital  for 
foreign  investment.  No  more  capital 
sent  abroad  for  railways,  or  loans ;  no 
more  emigrants  taking  capital  with 
them,  to  the  colonies,  or  to  other  coun- 
tries; no  fresh  advances  made,  or 
credits  given,  by  bankers  or  merchants 
to  their  foreign  correspondents.  We 
must  also  assume  that  there  are  no 
fresh  loans  for  unproductive  expendi- 
ture by  the  government,  or  on  mort- 
gage, or  otherwise ;  and  none  of  the 
waste  of  capital  which  now  takes  place 
by  the  failure  of  undertakings,  which 
people  are  tempted  to  engage  in  by 
the  nope  of  a  better  income  than  can 
be  obtained  in  safe  paths  at  the  present 
habitually  low  rate  of  profit.  We  must 
suppose  the  entire  savings  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  annually  invested  in 
really  productive  employment  within 
the  country  itself;  and  no  new  channels 
opened  by  industrial  inventions,  or  by 
a  more  extensive  sabstitution  of  the 
best  known  prooeoNft  hf  klerior  (mes. 

Few  peFsoni  worii  lMifaitfttft.«K^ 
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that  tliere  would  bo  great  difficulty  in 
finding  remunerative  employment  every 
year  for  so  much  new  capital,  and  most 
would  conclude  that  there  would  be 
what  used  to  be  termed  a  general  glut ; 
that  commodities  would  be  producecl,and 
remain  unsold,  or  be  sold  only  at  a  loss. 
But  the  full  examination  which  we  have 
already  given  to  this  question,*  has 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  mode  in 
which  the  inconvenience  would  be  ex- 
perienced. The  difldculty  would  not 
consist  in  any  want  of  a  market.  If 
the  new  capital  were  duly  shared 
among  many  varieties  of  employment, 
it  would  raise  up  a  demand  for  its  own 
produce,  and  there  would  be  no  cause 
why  any  part  of  that  produce  should 
remain  longer  on  hand  than  formerly. 
What  would  really  be,  not  merely  diffi- 
cult, but  impossible,  would  be  to  em- 
ploy this  capital  without  submitting  to 
a  rapid  reduction  of  the  rate  of  profit. 

Ajb  capital  increased,  population 
either  would  also  increase,  or  it  would 
not.  K  it  did  not,  wages  would  rise, 
and  a  greater  capital  would  be  distri- 
buted in  wages  among  the  same  nimi- 
ber  of  labourers.  There  being  no  more 
laboiu"  than  before,  and  no  improve- 
ments to  render  the  labour  more  effi- 
cient, there  would  not  be  any  increase 
of  the  produce ;  and  as  the  capital, 
however  largely  increased,  would  only 
obtain  the  same  gross  return,  the  whole 
savings  of  each  year  would  be  exactly 
80  much  subtracted  from  the  profits  of 
the  next  and  of  every  following  year. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in 
such  circumstances  profits  would  very 
soon  fall  to  the  point  at  which  further 
increase  of  capital  would  cease.  An 
augmentation  of  capital,  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  population,  must 
soon  reach  its  extreme  limit,  unless 
accompanied  by  increased  efficiency  of 
labour  (through  inventions  and  disco- 
veries, or  improyed  mental  and  physical 
education),  or  unless  some  of  the  idle 
people,  or  of  the  unproductive  labourers, 
became  productive. 

If  population  did  increase  with  the 
increase  of  capital,  and  in  proportion  to 
it,  the  fall  of  profits  would  still  be  in- 

'table.    Increased  population  implies 
•  Book  m.  ch.  14. 


increased  demand  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce. In  the  absence  of  industrial  im- 
provements, this  demand  can  only  be 
supplied  at  an  increased  cost  of  pi^oduc- 
tion,  either  by  cultivating  worse  land, 
or  by  a  more  elaborate  and  costly  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  already  under  til- 
lage. The  cost  of  the  labourer's  sub- 
sistence is  therefore  increased ;  and 
unless  the  labourer  submits  to  a  deteri- 
oration of  his  condition,  profits  must  fall. 
In  an  old  country  like  England,  if,  in 
addition  to  supposing  all  improvement 
in  domestic  agricultme  suspended,  we 
suppose  that  there  is  no  increased  pro- 
duction in  foreign  countries  for  the 
English  market,  the  fall  of  profits  would 
be  very  rapid.  If  both  these  avenues 
to  an  increased  supply  of  food  were 
closed,  and  population  continued  to  in- 
crease, as  it  is  said  to  do,  at  the  rate  of 
a  thousand  a  day,  all  waste  land  which 
admits  of  cultivation  in  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge  would  soon  be  culti- 
vated, and  the  cost  of  production  and 
price  of  food  would  be  so  increased, 
that  if  the  labourers  received  the  in- 
creased money  wages  necessary  to  com- 
pensate for  their  increased  expenses, 
profits  would  veiy  soon  reach  the  mini- 
mum. The  fall  of  profits  would  be  re- 
tarded if  money  wages  did  not  rise,  or 
rose  in  a  less  degree ;  but  the  margin 
which  can  be  gained  by  a  deterioration 
of  the  labourers'  condition  is  a  very  nar- 
row one :  in  general  they  cannot  bear 
much  reduction  ;  when  they  can,  they 
have  also  a  higher  standard  of  neceS' 
sary  requirements,  and  will  not.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  assume 
that  in  such  a  country  as  England,  if 
the  present  annual  amount  of  savings 
were  to  continue,  without  any  of  the 
counteracting  circumstances  which  now 
keep  in  check  the  natural  influence  of 
those  savings  in  reducing  profit,  the 
rate  of  profit  would  speedily  attain  the 
minimum,  and  all  further  accumula- 
tion of  capital  would  for  the  present 
cease. 

§  6.  \Vhat,  then,  are  these  counter- 
acting circumstances,  which,  in  the 
existing  state  of  things,  maintain  a- 
tolerably  equal  struggle  against  the 
downward  tendency  of  profits,  and  pre 
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vent  the  great  annual  savings  which 
take  place  in  this  country,  from  de- 
pressing the  rate  of  profit  much  nearer 
to  that  lowest  point  to  which  it  is  always 
tending,  and  which,  left  to  itself,  it 
would  so  promptly  attain?  The  re- 
sisting agencies  are  of  several  kinds. 

First  among  them,  we  may  notice 
one  which  is  so  simple  and  so  conspi- 
cuous, that  some  political  economists, 
especially  M.  de  Sismondi  and  Dr. 
Chalmers,  have  attended  to  it  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  This  is, 
the  waste  of  capital  in  periods  of  over- 
trading and  rash  speculation,  and  in 
the  commercial  revulsions  hy  which 
such  times  are  always  followed.  It  is 
true  that  a  great  part  of  what  is  lost 
at  such  periods  is  not  destroyed,  but 
merely  transferred,  like  a  gambler's 
losses,  to  more  successful  speculators. 
But  even  of  these  mere  transfers,  a 
large  portion  is  always  to  foreigners, 
by  the  hasty  purchase  of  unusual 
quantities  of  foreign  goods  at  advanced 
prices.  And  much  also  is  absolutely 
wasted.  Mines  are  opened,  railwavs 
or  bridges  made,  and  many  other  works 
of  uncertain  profit  commenced,  and  in 
these  enteronses  much  capital  is  sunk 
which  yields  either  no  return,  or  none 
adequate  to  the  outlay.  Factories  are 
built  and  machinery  erected  beyond 
what  the  market  reqaires,  or  can  keep 
in  employment.  Even  if  they  are  kept 
in  employment,  the  capital  is  no  less 
sunk ;  it  has  been  converted  from  cir- 
culating into  fixed  capital,  and  has 
ceased  to  have  any  influence  on  wages 
or  profits.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
great  unproductive  consumption  of  ca- 

f>ital,  during  the  stagnation  which  fol- 
ows  a  period  of  general  over-trading. 
Establibliments  are  shut  up,  or  kept 
working  without  any  profit,  hands  are 
discharged,  and  numbers  of  persons  in 
all  ranks,  being  deprived  of  their  in- 
come, and  thrown  for  support  on  their 
eavings,  find  themselves,  after  the 
crisis  baa  passed  away,  in  a  condition 
of  more  or  less  impoverishment.  Such 
are  the  eflects  of  a  commercial  revul- 
sion :  and  that  such  revulsions  are  al- 
most periodical.  If  a  consequence  of  the 
very  tendency  of  profits  which  we  are 
considering.    By  the  time  a  few  yearc 


have  passed  over  without  a  crisis,  sd 
much  additional  capital  has  been  ac- 
cumulated, that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  invest  it  at  the  accustomed  profit : 
all  public  securities  rise  to  a  high  price, 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mer- 
cantile security  falls  very  low,  and  the 
complaint  is  general  among  persons  in 
business  that  no  money  is  to  be  made. 
Does  not  this  demonstrate  how  speedily 
profit  would  be  at  the  minimum,  and 
the  stationary  condition  of  capital 
would  be  attained,  if  these  accumula- 
tions went  on  without  any  counteract- 
ing principle?  But  the  diminished 
scale  of  all  safe  gains,  inclines  persons 
to  give  a  ready  ear  to  any  projects 
winch  hold  out,  though  at  the  risk  of 
loss,  the  hope  of  a  higher  rate  of 
profit ;  and  speculations  ensue,  which, 
with  the  subsequent  revulsions,  de- 
stroy, or  transfer  to  foreigners,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  capitm,  produce  a 
temporary  rise  of  interest  and  profit^ 
make  room  for  fresh  accumulations, 
and  the  same  round  is  recommenced. 

This,  doubtless,  is  one  considerable 
cause  which  arrests  profits  in  their 
descent  to  the  minimum,  by  sweeping 
away  from  time  to  time  a  part  of  the 
accumulated  mass  by  which  they  ai-e 
forced  down.  But  tms  is  not,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  language  of  some 
writers,  the  principal  cause.  If  it 
were,  the  capital  of  the  country  would 
not  increase ;  but  in  England  it  does 
increase  greatly  and  rapidly.  This  is 
shown  by  the  increasing  productiveness 
of  almost  all  taxes,  by  the  continual 
growth  of  all  the  signs  of  national 
wealth,  and  by  the  rapid  increase  of 

f>opulation,  while  the  condition  of  the 
abourers  is  certainly  not  declining,  but 
on  the  whole  improving.   These  things 

Erove  that  each  commercial  revulsion, 
owever  disastrous,  is  very  far  from  de- 
stroying all  the  capital  which  has  been 
added  to  the  accumulations  of  the 
country  since  the  last  revulsion  pre- 
ceding it,  and  that,  invariably,  room  is 
either  found  or  made  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  a  perpetually  increasing 
capital,  consistently  with  not  forcing 
down  profits  to  a  lower  rate. 

I  6.  This  brings  us  to  tk<^  ^^^^\!A.  v:&. 
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whose  capital  increases  faster  than 
that  of  its  neighbours,  and  whose  pro- 
fits are  therefore  nearer  to  the  mi- 
nimum. Tliis  is,  the  perpetual  over- 
flow of  capital  into  colonies  or  foreign 
countries,  to  seek  higher  profits  than 
can  be  obtained  at  home.  I  believe 
this  to  have  been  for  many  years  one 
of  the  principal  causes  by  which  the 
decline  of  profits  in  England  has  been 
arrested.  It  has  a  twofold  operation. 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  what  a  tire, 
or  an  inundation,  or  a  commercial  crisis 
would  have  done :  it  carries  oflf  a  part 
of  the  increase  of  capital  from  which 
the  reduction  of  profits  proceeds.  Se- 
condly, the  capital  so  carried  off  is  not 
lost,  but  is  chiefly  employed  either  in 
founding  colonies,  which  become  large 
exporters  of  cheap  agricultural  produce, 
or  in  extending  and  perhaps  improv- 
ing the  agriculture  of  older  commu- 
nities. It  is  to  the  emigration  of  En- 
{jlish  capital,  that  we  have  chiefly  to 
ook  for  Keeping  up  a  supply  of  cheap 
food  and  cheap  materials  of  clothing, 
proportional  to  the  increase  of  our 
copulation  :  thus  enabling  an  increas- 
ing capital  to  find  employment  in  the 
country,  without  reduction  of  profit,  in 
producing  manufactured  articles  with 
which  to  pay  for  this  supply  of  raw 
produce.  Thus,  the  exportation  of 
capital  is  an  agent  of  great  efficacy  in 
extending  the  field  of  employment  for 
that  which  remains:  and  it  may  be 


said  truly  that,  up  to  a  certain  poiut, 
the  more  capital  we  send  away,  the 
more  we  shall  possess  and  be  able  to 
retain  at  home. 

In  countries  which  are  farther  ad- 
vanced in  industry  and  population,  and 
have  therefore  a  lower  rate  of  profit, 
than  others,  there  is  always,  long 
before  the  actual  minimmn  is  reaches 
a  practical  minimum,  viz.  -when  profits 
have  fallen  so  much  below  what  the? 
are  elsewhere,  that,  were  they  to  fail 
lower,  all  further  accumulations  would 
go  abroad.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  industry  of  the  world,  when  there 
is  occasion,  in  any  rich  and  improving 
country,  to  take  the  minimum  oi  profits 
at  all  into  consideration  for  practical 
purposes,  it  is  only  this  practical  mi- 
nimum that  needs  be  considered.  As 
long  as  there  are  old  countries  where 
capital  increases  very  rapidly,  and  new 
countries  where  profit  is  still  high, 
profits  in  the  old  countries  will  not  sink 
to  the  rate  which  would  pat  a  stop  to 
accumulation ;  the  fall  is  stopped  at  the 
point  which  sends  capital  abroad.  It 
IS  only,  however,  by  improvements  in 
production,  and  even  in  the  production 
of  things  consumed  by  labourers,  that 
the  capital  of  a  country  like  England 
is  prevented  from  speedily  reaching 
that  degree  of  lowness  of  profit,  whicn 
would  cause  all  further  savings  to  be 
sent  to  find  employment  in  the  colonies 
or  in  foreign  countries. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  TENDENCY  OF   PROFITS  TO  ▲  inNIlffUlff. 


§  1.  The  theory  of  the  effect  of  ac- 
cumulation on  profits,  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  materially  alters 
many  of  the  practical  conclusions  which 
might  otherwise  be  supposed  to  follow 
irom  the  general  principles  of  Political 
Economy,  and  which  were,  indeed,  long 
admitted  as  true  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities on  the  subject. 

It  must  greatly  abate,  or  rather,  al- 
ther  destroy,  in  conntries  where 


profits  are  low,  the  immcnso  impo^ 
tance  which  used  to  be  attached  by 
political  economists  to  the  effects  which 
an  event  or  a  measure  of  goveiiiment 
might  have  in  adding  to  or  subtracting 
from  the  capital  of  the  country.  We 
have  now  seen  that  the  lowness  of  pro- 
fits is  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  acca- 
mulation  is  so  active,  and  that  the 
increase  of  capital  has  proceeded  at  so 
rapid  a  rate,  aa  to  outstrip  tho  two 
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counter-agencies,  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, and  increased  supply  of  cheap 
necessaries  from  abroad :  and  that  un- 
less a  considerable  portion  of  the  annual 
increase  of  capital  were  either  periodi- 
cally destroyed,  or  exported  for  foreign 
investment,  the  country  would  speeduy 
attain  the  point  at  which  further  accu- 
mulation would  cease,  or  at  least  spon- 
taneously slacken,  bo  as  no  longer  to 
overpass  the  march  of  invention  in  the 
arts  which  produce  the  necessaries  of 
life.  In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this, 
a  sudden  addition  to  the  capital  of  the 
country,  unaccompanied  by  any  increase 
of  productive  power,  would  be  but  of 
transitory  duration ;  since,  by  depress- 
ing profits  and  interest,  it  would  either 
dimmish  by  a  corresponding  amount 
the  savings  which  would  bn  made  from 
income  in  the  year  or  two  following,  or 
it  would  cause  an  equivalent  amount 
to  be  sent  abroad,  or  to  be  wasted  in 
rash  speculations.  Neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  a  sudden  abstraction 
of  capital,  unless  of  inordinate  amount, 
have  any  real  effect  in  impoverishing 
the  country.  After  a  few  months  or 
years,  there  would  exist  in  the  coun- 
try just  as  much  capital  as  if  none  had 
been  taken  away.  The  abstraction,  by 
raising  profits  and  interest,  would  give 
a  frcsu  stimulus  to  the  accumulative 
principle,  which  would  speedily  fill  up 
the  vacuum.  Probably,  indeed,  the 
only  effect  that  would  ensue,  would  be 
that  for  some  time  afterwards  less  capi- 
tal would  be  exported,  and  less  thrown 
away  in  hazardous  speculation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  this  view  of 
things  greatly  weakens,  in  a  wealthy 
and  industrious  country,  the  force  of 
the  economical  argument  against  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  for  really 
valuable,  even  though  industriously  un- 
productive, purposes.  If  for  any  great 
object  of  justice  or  philanthropic  policy, 
such  as  the  industrial  regeneration  of 
Ireland,  or  a  comprehensive  measure 
of  colonization  or  of  public  education, 
it  were  proposed  to  raise  a  large  sum 
by  way  of  loan,  politicians  need  not 
demur  to  the  abstraction  of  so  much 
capital,  as  tending  to  dry  up  the  per- 
manent sources  of  the  countrv*s  wealth, 
and  diminish  the  fimd  whica  supplies 
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the  subsistence  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation. The  utmbst  expense  which 
could  be  requisite  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses, would  not  in  all  probability  de- 
Srive  one  labourer  of  employment,  or 
iminish  the  next  year's  production  by 
one  ell  of  cloth  or  one  bushel  of  grain. 
In  poor  countries,  the  capital  of  the 
country  requires  the  legislator's  sedu- 
lous care ;  he  is  bound  to  be  most 
cautious  of  encroaching  upon  it,  and 
should  favour  to  the  utmost  its  accu- 
mulation at  home,  and  its  introduction 
from  abroad.  But  in  rich,  populous, 
and  highly  cultivated  countries,  it  is 
not  capital  which  is  the  deficient  ele- 
ment, but  fertile  land ;  and  what  the 
legislator  should  desire  and  promote,  is 
not  a  greater  aggregate  saving,  but  a 
greater  return  to  savings,  either  by  im- 
proved cultivation,  or  by  access  to  the 
produce  of  more  fertile  lands  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  such  countries, 
the  government  majr  take  any  moderate 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
and  expend  it  as  revenue,  without 
affecting  the  national  wealth :  the  whole 
being  either  drawn  firom  that  portion 
of  the  annual  savings  which  would 
otherwise  be  sent  abroad,  or  being  sub- 
tracted from  the  unproductive  expendi- 
ture of  individuals  for  the  next  year  or 
two,  since  every  million  spent  makes 
room  for  another  million  to  be  saved 
before  reaching  the  overflowing  point. 
When  the  object  in  view  is  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  such  an  amount  of  the  ex* 
penditure  that  furnishes  the  daily  en- 
joyments of  the  people,  the  only  well- 
grounded  economical  objection  against 
taking  the  necessary  funds  directly 
from  capital,  consists  of  the  inconve- 
niences attending  the  process  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue  by  taxation,  to  pay  the 
interest  of  a  debt. 

The  same  considerations  enable  us 
to  throw  aside  as  unworthy  of  regard, 
one  of  the  common  arguments  against 
emigration  as  a  means  of  relief  for  the 
labouring  class.  Emigration,  it  is  said, 
can  do  no  good  to  the  labourers,  if,  in 
order  to  defray  the  cost,  as  much  vixut 
be  taken  away  from  the  capital 
country  as  from  its  j  " 
anytliing  like  this  pi 
quire  to  be  abstractdd 
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iho  purpose  eyen  of  the  most  extensive 
colonization,  fow,  I  should  think,  would 
now  assert :  but  even  on  that  untenable 
supposition,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  no  benefit  would  be  conferred  on 
the  labouring  class.  If  one-tenth  of 
the  labouring  people  of  England  were 
transfeiTcd  to  the  colonies,  and  along 
with  them  one-tenth  of  the  circulating 
capital  of  the  country,  either  wages,  or 
profits,  or  both,  would  be  gi*eatly  bene- 
fited, by  the  diminished  pressure  of 
capital  and  population  upon  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  land.  There  would  be  a 
reduced  demand  for  food :  the  inferior 
arable  lands  would  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  and  would  become  pasture ; 
the  superior  would  be  cultivated  less 
highly,  but  with  a  creator  proportional 
return  ;  food  would  he  lowered  in  price, 
and  though  money  wages  woula  not 
rise,  every  labourer  would  be  consider- 
ably improved  in  circumstances ;  an 
improvement  which,  if  no  increased 
stimulus  to  population  and  fall  of  wages 
ensued,  woiud  be  permanent ;  while  if 
there  did,  profits  would  rise,  and  accu- 
mulation start  forward  so  as  to  repair 
the  loss  of  capital.  The  landlords  alone 
would  sustain  some  loss  of  income ;  and 
even  they,  only  if  colonization  went  to 
the  length  of  actually  diminishing  capi- 
tal and  population,  but  not  if  it  merely 
carried  off  the  annual  increase. 

§  2.  From  the  same  principles  we 
are  now  able  to  arrive  at  a  final  con- 
clusion respecting  the  effects  which 
machinery,  and  generally  the  sinking 
of  capital  for  a  productive  purpose,  pro- 
duce upon  the  immediate  and  ultimate 
interests  of  the  labouring  class.  The 
characteristic  property  of  this  class  of 
Vidustrial  improvements  is  the  conver- 
fion  of  circulating  capital  into  fixed ; 
*nd  it  was  shown  in  the  First  Book,* 
that  in  a  country  where  capital  accu- 
mulates slowly,  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, permanent  improvements  of 
land,  and  the  like,  might  be,  for  the  time, 
extremely  iiyurious ;  since  the  capital 
so  employed  might  be  directly  taken 
from  the  wages  fund,  the  subsistence 
cf  the  people  and  the  employment  for 
ikbour  curtailed,  and  the  gross  annual 
*  Supra,  p.  69. 


produce  of  the  conntiy  actaally  dind* 
nished.  But  in  a  coantiy  of  great 
annual  savings  and  low  profits,  no  snch 
effects  need  be  apprehended,  ^oe 
even  the  emigration  of  capital,  or  its 
unproductive  expenditure,  or  its  abso- 
lute waste,  do  not  in  such  a  country, 
if  confined  within  any  moderate  boun^ 
at  all  diminish  the  aggregate  amoont 
of  the  wages  fund — still  less  can  the 
mox'e  conversion  of  a  like  sum  into  fixed 
capital,  which  continues  to  be  produc- 
tive, have  that  effect.  It  merely  draws 
off  at  one  orifice  what  was  already  flow' 
ing  out  at  another ;  or  if  not,  the  greatei 
vacant  space  left  in  the  reservoir  does 
but  cause  a  greater  quantity  to  flow  in. 
Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  mischievous 
derangements  of  the  money-market 
which  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
sinking  of  great  sums  in  railways,  I  was 
never  able  to  agree  with  those  who 
apprehended  mischief,  from  this  source, 
to  the  productive  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. Not  on  the  absurd  gi-ound  (which 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  subject  needs  no  confuta- 
tion) that  railway  expenditure  is  a  mere 
transfer  of  capital  from  hand  to  hand, 
bv  which  nothing  is  lost  or  destroyed. 
Ihis  is  true  of  what  is  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land ;  a  portion  too  of  what 
is  paid  to  parliamentary  agents,  coun- 
sel^ engineers,  and  surveyors,  is  saved 
by  those  who  receive  it,  and  becomes 
capital  again :  but  what  is  laid  out 
in  the  bond  fide  constraction  of  the  rail- 
way itself,  is  lost  and  gone ;  when  once 
expended,  it  is  incapable  of  ever  being 
paid  in  wages  or  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  labourers  again ;  as  a  matter 
of  account,  the  result  is  that  so  much 
food  and  clothing  and  tools  have  been 
consumed,  and  the  country  has  got  a 
railway  instead.  But  what  I  would 
urge  is,  that  sums  so  applied  are  mostly 
a  mere  appropriation  of  the  annual 
overflowing  wmch  would  otherwise  have 
gone  abroad,  or  been  thrown  away  un- 
profitably,  leaving  neither  a  rail  way  nor 
any  other  tangible  result.  The  railway 
gambling  of  1844  and  1845  probably 
saved  the  country  from  a  depression  A 
profits  and  interest,  and  a  rise  of  all 
public  and  private  securities,  which 
would  have  engendered  still  wilder  spo* 
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culations,  and  when  the  effects  camo 
afterwards  to  be  complicated  by  the 
scarcity  of  food,  would  nave  ended  in  a 
still  more  formidable  crisis  than  was 
expeiienced  in  the  years  immediately 
following.  In  the  poorer  countries  of 
Europe,  the  rage  for  railway  construc- 
tion might  have  had  worse  consequences 
than  in  England,  were  it  not  that  in 
those  countries  such  enterprises  are  in 
a  great  measure  carried  on  by  foreign 
capital.  The  railway  operations  of  the 
various  nations  of  the  world  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  competition 
for  the  overflowing  capital  of  the  coun- 
tries where  profit  is  low  and  capital 
abundant,  as  England  and  Holland. 
The  English  railway  speculations  are 
a  struggle  to  keep  our  annual  increase 
of  capital  at  home;  those  of  foreign 
countries  are  an  effort  to  obtain  it.* 

It  already  appears  from  these  con- 
siderations, that  the  conversion  of  cir- 
culating capital  into  fixed,  whether  by 
railways,  or  manufactories,  or  ships,  or 
machinery,  or  canals,  or  mines,  or  works 
of  drainage  and  irrigation,  is  not  likely, 
in  any  rich  country,  to  diminish  the 
gross  produce  or  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment for  labour.  How  much  then  is  the 
case  strengthened,  when  we  consider 
that  these  transformations  of  capital  are 
of  the  nature  of  improvements  in  produc- 
tion, which,  instead  of  ultimately  dimi- 
nishing circulating  capital,  are  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  its  increase ;  since 
they  alone  enable  a  country  to  possess 
a  constantly  augmenting  capital,  with- 
out reducing  profits  to  the  rate  which 
would  cause  accumulation  to  stop. 
There  is  hardly  any  increase  of  fixed 
capital  which  does  not  enable  the 
country  to  contain  eventually  a  larger 
circulating  capital,  than  it  otherwise 
could  possess  and  employ  within  its 

•  It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out  how 
fiiUy  the  remark  >  in  the  text  have  been  veri- 
fied by  subsequent  facts.  The  capital  of  the 
country,  far  from  having  been  in  any  degree 
impaired  by  the  large  amount  sunk  in  rail- 
way construction,  was  soon  again  ovcr- 
fl(.wing. 


own  limits;  for  there  is  hardly  any 
creation  of  fixed  capital  which,  when 
it  proves  successful,  does  not  cheapen 
the  articles  on  which  wages  are  habi- 
tually expended.  All  capital  sunk  in 
the  permanent  improvement  of  land 
lessens  the  cost  of  food  and  materials ; 
almost  all  improvements  in  machinery 
cheapen  the  labourer's  clothing  or 
lodging,  or  the  tools  with  which  these 
are  made ;  improvements  in  locomotion, 
such  as  railways,  cheapen  to  the  con- 
sumer all  things  which  are  brought 
from  a  distance.  All  these  improve- 
ments make  the  labourers  better  off 
with  the  same  money  wages,  better  off 
if  they  do  not  increase  their  rate  of 
multiplication.  But  if  they  do,  and 
wages  consequently  fall,  at  least  profits 
rise,  and,  while  accumulation  receives 
an  immediate  stimulus,  room  is  made 
for  a  greater  amount  of  capital  before 
a  sufficient  motive  arises  for  sending  it 
abroad.  Even  the  improvements  which 
do  not  cheapen  the  things  consumed 
by  the  labourer,  and  which,  therefore, 
do  not  raise  profits  nor  retain  capital 
in  the  country,  nevertheless,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  lowering  the  minimum  of  profit 
for  which  people  will  ultimately  consent 
to  save,  leave  an  ampler  margin  than 
previously  for  eventual  accumulation, 
before  arriving  at  the  stationary  state. 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that  im- 
provements in  production,  and  emigra- 
tion of  capital  to  the  more  fertile  soils 
and  unworked  mines  of  the  uninhabited 
or  thinly  peopled  parts  of  the  globe,  d« 
not,  as  appears  to  a  superficial  view, 
diminish  the  gross  produce  and  the 
demand  for  labour  at  home,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  what  we  have  chiefly 
to  depend  on  for  increasing  both,  and 
are  even  the  necessary  conditions  of 
any  great  or  prolonged  augmentation 
of  eitner.  Nor  is  it  any  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  within  certain,  and  not 
very  narrow,  limits,  the  more  capital  a 
country  like  England  expends  in  these 
two  ways,  tho  more  she  will  have  left. 
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§  1.  The  preceding  chapters  com- 1 
prise  the  general  theory  of  the  econo- 
mical progress  of  society,  in  the  sense 
in  which  those  terms  are  commonly 
understood ;  the  progress  of  capital,  of 
pupulation,  and  of  the  productive  arts. 
But  in  contemplating  any  progressive 
movement,  not  in  its  nature  unlimited, 
the  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  merely 
tracing  the  laws  of  the  movement ;  it 
cannot  hut  ask  the  further  question,  to 
what  goal?  Towiurds  what  ultimate 
point  is  society  tending  hv  its  indus- 
trial progress?  When  the  progress 
ceases,  in  what  condition  are  we  to 
expect  that  it  will  leave  mankind  ? 

It  must  always  have  been  seen,  more 
or  less  distincUy,  by  political  econo- 
mists, that  the  increase  of  wealth  is 
not  boundless :  that  at  the  end  of  what 
they  term  the  progressive  state  lies  the 
stationary  state,  that  all  progi-ess  in 
wealth  is  but  a  postponement  of  this, 
and  that  each  step  m  advance  is  an 
approach  to  it.  We  have  now  been 
led  to  recognise  that  this  ultimate  goal 
is  at  all  times  near  enough  to  be  fully 
in  view;  that  we  are  always  on  the 
verge  of  it.  and  that  if  we  have  not 
reached  it  long  ago,  it  is  because  the 
goal  itself  flies  before  us.  The  richest 
and  most  prosperous  countries  would 
very  soon  attain  the  stationary  state, 
if  no  further  improvements  were  made 
in  the  productive  arts,  and  if  there 
were  a  suspension  of  the  overflow  of 
ca])ital  from  those  countries  into  the 
uncultivated  or  ill-cultivated  regions  of 
the  earth. 

This  impossibility  of  ultimately 
avoiding  the  stationary  state — this 
irresistible  necessity  that  the  stream 
of  human  industry  should  finally 
spread  itself  out  into  an  apparently 
stagnant  sea — must  have  been,  to  the 
political  economists  of  the  last  two 
generations,  an  impleasing  and  dis- 
gooraging  prospect ;  for  the  tone  and 

^07  of  tneit  speculations  goes 


completely  to  identify  all  that  is  econo* 
mically  desirable  with  the  progressive 
state,  and  with  that  alone.     With  Mr. 
M*Culloch,  for  example,  prosperity  docs 
not  mean  a  large  production  and  a  sood 
distribution  of  wealth,  but  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  it ;   his  test  of  prosperity  is 
high  profits;  and  as  the  tendency  of 
that  very  increase  of  wealth,  which  he 
calls  prosperity,  is  towards  low  profits, 
economical  progress,  according  to  him, 
must  tend  to  the  extinction  of  pros- 
perity.   Adam  Smith  always  assumes 
that  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  though  it  ma^  not  be  positively 
distressed,  must  be  pinched  and  stinted 
in  a  stationary  condition  of  wealth,  and 
can  only  be  satisfactory  i.i  a  progressive 
state.    The  doctrine  that,  to  however 
distant  a  time  incessant  struggling  may 
put  ofifour  doom,  the  progress  of  society 
must ''  end  in  shallows  and  in  miseries," 
far  from  being,  as  many  people  still 
believe,  a  wicked  invention  of  Mr.  Mal- 
thus,  was  either  expressly   or  tacitly 
affirmed  by  his  most  distinguished  pre- 
decessors, and  can  onlj  be  successfully 
combated  on  his  principles.     Before  at- 
tention had  been  directed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  as  the  active  force 
in  determining  the  remuneration   of 
labour,  the  increase  of  mankind  was 
virtually  treated  as  a  constant  quan- 
tity:  it  was,  at  all  events,   assumed 
that  in  the  natural  and  normal  state 
of  human  affairs  population  must  con* 
stantiy  increase,  from  which  it  followed 
that  a  constant  increase  of  the  means 
of  support  was  essential  to  the  physical 
comfort  of  the  mass  of  mankind.     The 
publication  of  Mr.  Malthus*  Essay  is 
the  era  from  which  better  views  of  this 
subject  must  be  dated;  and  notwith- 
standing the  acknowledged  errors  of 
his  first  edition,  few  writers  have  dono 
more  than  himself,  in  the  subsequent 
editions,  to  promote  these  juster  and 
more  hopeful  anticipations. 
Even  m  a  progressive  state  of  capita^ 
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in  old  countries,  a  conscientions  or  pru- 
tlcutial  restraint  on  population  is  indis- 
pensable, to  prevent  the  increase  of 
numbcis  from  outstripping  the  in- 
crease of  capital,  and  the  condition 
of  the  classes  who  are  at  the  bottom 
of  society  from  being  deteriorated. 
Where  there  is  not,  in  the  people,  or 
in  some  very  large  proportion  of  them, 
a  resolute  resistance  to  this  deteriora- 
tion— a  determination  to  preserve  an  es- 
tablished standard  of  comfort — the  con- 
dition of  the  poorest  class  sinks,  even 
in  a  progressive  state,  to  the  lowest 
point  which  they  will  consent  to  en- 
dure. The  same  determination  would 
be  equally  effectual  to  keep  up  their 
condition  in  the  stationary  state,  and 
would  be  quite  as  likely  to  exist.  In- 
deed, even  now,  the  countries  in  which 
the  greatest  prudence  is  manifested  in 
the  regulating  of  population,  are  often 
those  in  which  capital  increases  least 
rapidly.  Where  there  is  an  indefinite 
prospect  of  employment  for  increased 
numhers,  there  is  apt  to  appear  less 
necessity  for  prudential  restraint.  If  it 
were  evident  that  a  new  hand  could  not 
obtain  employment  but  by  displacing, 
or  succeeding  to,  one  already  employed, 
the  combined  influences  of  prudence  and 
public  opinion  might  in  some  measure 
be  relied  on  for  restricting  the  coming 
generation  within  the  numbers  neceB- 
sary  for  replacing  the  present. 

§  2.  I  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the 
stationary  state  of  capital  and  wealth 
with  the  unaffected  aversion  so  gene- 
rally manifested  towards  it  by  political 
economists  of  the  old  school.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  would  be,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  considerable  improve- 
ment on  our  present  condition.  I  con- 
fess I  am  not  charmed  with  the  ideal 
of  life  held  out  by  those  who  think 
that  the  normal  state  of  human  beings 
is  that  of  struggling  to  get  on ;  that 
the  trampling,  crushing,  elbowing,  and 
treading  on  each  other's  heels,  which 
form  the  existing  type  of  social  life, 
are  the  most  desirable  lot  of  human 
kind,  or  anything  bat  the  disagreeable 
symptoms  of  one  of  the  phases  of  in- 
dustrial progress.  It  may  be  a  necea- 
fary  stage  in  the  progreii  oi  drOiu/' 


tion,  and  those  Euro^^ean  nations  which 
have  hitherto  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  preserved  from  it,  may  have  it  yet 
to  undergo.  It  is  an  incident  of  growth, 
not  a  mark  of  decline,  for  it  is  not  ne- 
cessarily destructive  of  the  higher  as- 
pirations and  the  heroic  virtues ;  as 
America,  in  her  great  civil  war,  is 
proving  to  the  world,  both  by  her  con- 
duct as  a  people  and  by  numerous 
splendid  inoiviaual  examples,  and  as 
England,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  also 
prove  on  an  equally  trying  and  exciting 
occasion.  But  it  is  not  a  kind  of  social 
perfection  which  philanthropists  to 
come  will  feel  any  very  eager  desire  to 
assist  in  realizing.  Most  fitting,  in- 
deed, is  it,  that  while  riches  are  power, 
and  to  grow  as  rich  as  possible  the 
universal  object  of  ambition,  the  path 
to  its  attainment  should  be  open  to  aU, 
without  favour  or  partiality.  But  the 
best  state  for  human  nature  is  that  in 
which,  while  no  one  is  poor,  no  one 
desires  to  be  richer,  nor  has  any  reason 
to  fear  being  thrust  back,  by  the  efforts 
of  others  to  push  themselves  forward. 

That  the  energies  of  mankind  should 
be  kept  in  emplojrment  by  the  struggle 
for  riches,  as  they  were  formerly  by 
the  struggle  of  war,  until  the  better 
minds  succeed  in  educating  the  others 
into  better  things,  is  undoubtedly  more 
desirable  than  that  thej  should  rust 
and  stagnate.  While  minds  are  coarse 
they  require  coarse  stimuli,  and  let 
them  have  them.  In  the  meantime, 
those  who  do  not  accept  the  present 
very  early  stage  of  human  improve- 
ment as  its  ultimate  type,  may  be 
excused  for  being  comparatively  indif- 
ferent to  the  kind  of  economical  pro- 
gress which  excites  the  congratulations 
of  ordinary  politicians;  the  mere  in- 
crease of  production  and  accumidation. 
For  the  safetv  of  national  independence 
it  is  essential  that  a  country  should  not 
fall  much  behind  its  neighbours  in  these 
things.  But  in  themselves  they  are  of 
little  importance,  so  long  as  either  the 
increase  of  population  or  anything  else 
prevents  the  mass  of  the  people  from 
reaping  any  part  of  the  benefit  of  them. 
I  know  not  why  it  should  be  matter  of 
congratulation  that  persons  who  are 
aliMdy  richer  than  any  ow!^  \)l^^^  V^ 
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be,  shonMlmve  (!oul;led  their  means  of  and  even  in  old  countries,  for  a  great 

coiisuniiii;r  tliinjrs  which  give  little  or  increase  of  population,^  supposing  the 

no  pleasure  except  as  representative  of  arts  of  life  to  go  on   improving,  aDd 

wealth  ;  or  that  numbers  of  individuals  capital  to  increase.  But  even  if  innoca- 

should  pass  over,  every  year,  from  the  ous,  I  confess  I  see   very  little  reason 

middle  classes  into  a  richer  class,  or  for  desiring  it.     The  density  of  popula- 

from  the  class  of  the  o^upied  rich  to  tion  necessary  to  enable  mankind  to 

that  of  the  unoccupied.     It  is  only  in  obtain,  in  the  greatest  degree,  all  the 

the  backward  countries  of  the  world  advantages  both  of  co-operation  and  of 

that  increased  production  is  still  an  im-  social  intercourse,  has,  in  all  the  most 

portant  object :  in  those  most  advanced,  populous  countries,  been  attained.    A 

what  is  economically  needed  is  a  better  population  may  be  too  crowded,  thougli 

distribution,  of  which  one  indispensable  all  be  amply  supplied   with   food  and 

means  is  a  stricter  restraint  on  popula-  raiment.     It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 

tjon.     levelling  institutions,  cither  of  kept  perforce  at  all  times  in  the  pre- 

a  just  or  of  an  unjust  kind,  cannot  sence  of  his  species.  A  world  from  wnich 

alono  accomplish  it;  they  may  lower  solitude  is  extirpated,  is   a  very  poor 

the  heights  of  society,  but  they  cannot,  ideal.     Solitude,  in  the   sense  of  being 

of  themselves,  permanently  raise  the  often  alone,  is  essential  to  any  depth  of 

doi)ths.  meditation  or  of  character ;  and  soli- 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  suppose  tude  in  the  presence  of  natural  beauty 

this  better  distribution  of  property  at-  and  grandeur,  is  the  cradle  of  thoughts 

tained,  by  the  joint  effect  of  the  pru-  and  aspirations  which  are  not  only  good 

dence  and  frugality  of  individuals,  and  for  the  individual,  but  which  society 

of  a  system  of  legislation  favouring  could  ill  do  without.  Nor  is  there  mucn 

equality  of  fortunes,  so  far  as  is  con-  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  world 

bist cut  with  the  just  claim  of  the  indi-  with  nothing  left  to  the   spontaneous 

vidual  to  the  fruits,  whether  great  or  activity  of  nature  ;  with  every  rood  of 

small,  of  his  or  her  own  industiy.    We  land  brought  into  cultivation,  which  is 

may  suppose,  for  instance,  (according  capable  of  growing   food    for    human 

to  the  Kuggesticm  thrown  out  in  a  former  beings  ;  every  flowery  waste  or  natural 

chapter,*)  a  limitation  of  the  sum  which  pasture  ploughed  up,  all  quadrupeds  or 

any  one  person  may  acquire  by  gift  or  birds  which  are  not  domesticated  for 

inheritance,  to  the  amount  sufficient  to  man's  use  exterminated  as  his  rivals 

constitute   a  moderate  independence,  for  food,  every  hedgerow  or  superflnons 

Under  this  twofold  influence,  society  tree  rooted  out,  and  scarcely  a  place 

would  exhibit  these  leading  features :  left  where  a  wild  shrub  or  flower  could 

a  well-paid  and  affluent  body  of  la-  grow  without  being    eradicated  as  a 

bourers ;  no  enormous  fortunes,  except  weed  in  the  name  of  improved  agricul- 

what  were  earned  and    accumulated  ture.   If  the  earth  must  lose  that  great 

dui-ing  a  single  lifetime ;  but  a  much  portion  of  its  pleasantness   which  it 

larger  body  of  persons  than  at  present,  owes  to  things  that  the   unlimited  in- 

not  only  exempt  from  the  coarser  toils,  crease  of  wealth  and  population  would 

but  with  sufficient  leisure,  both  physical  extirpate  from  it,  for  the  mere  purpose 

and  mental,  from  mechanical  details,  of  enabling  it  to  support  a  larger,  but 

to  cultivate  freely  the  graces  of  life,  not  a  better  or  a  happier  population,  I 

and  afford  examples  of  them  to  the  sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake  of  posterity, 

classes  less  favourably  circumstanced  that  they  will  be  content  to  be  sta- 

for  their  growth.    This  condition  of  tionary,  long  before  necessity  compels 

society,   so  greatly  preferable  to  the  them  to  it. 

present,  is  not  only  perfectly  compatible        It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 

with  the  stationary  state,  but,  it  would  that  a  stationary  condition  of  capital 

seem,  more  naturally  allied  with  that  and  population  implies  no  stationary 

state  than  with  any  other.  state  of  human  improvement.     Thew 

There  is  room  in  the  world,  no  doubt,  would  be  as  much  scope  as  ever  for  all 

*  Supra,  v.  139.  kinds  of  mental  culture,  and  moral  and 
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social  progress;  as  much  room  for  im- 
proving the  Art  of  Living,  and  much 
more  likelihood  of  its  being  improved, 
when  minds  ceased  to  he  engrossed  hy 
the  art  of  getting  on.  Even  the  indus- 
trial arts  might  he  as  earnestly  and  as 
Buccessfullj  cultivated,  with  this  sole 
difference,  that  instead  of  serving  no 
purpose  hut  the  increase  of  wealth,  in- 
dustrial improvements  would  produce 
their  legitimate  effect,  that  of  abridging 
labour.  Hitherto  it  is  questionable  if 
all  the  mechanical  inventions  jet  made 
liavo  lightened  the  day's  toil  of  any 
human  being.  They  have  enabled  a 
greater  population  to  live  the  same  life 
of  di-udgeiy  and  impriBonment,  and  an 


increased  number  of  manufacturers  and 
others  to  make  fortunes.  They  have 
increased  the  comforts  of  the  middle 
classes.  But  they  have  not  yet  begun 
to  effect  those  great  changes  in  human 
destiny,  which  it  is  in  their  nature  and 
in  their  futurity  to  accomplish.  Only 
when,  in  addition  to  just  institutions, 
the  increase  of  mankind  shall  be  under 
the  deliberate  guidance  of  judicious  fore- 
sight, can  the  conquests  made  from  the 
powers  of  nature  by  the  intellect  and 
energy  of  scientific  discoverers,  become 
the  common  property  of  the  species, 
and  the  means  of  improving  and  ele* 
vating  the  universal  lot. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


OK  THE  PBOBABLB  FUTUBlxr  OF  THE  LABOUfilNa  CLASSES. 


§  1.  The  observations  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  had  for  their  principal 
object  to  deprecate  a  false  ideal  of 
liuman  society.  Their  applicability  to 
the  practical  purposes  of  present  times, 
consists  in  moderating  the  inordinate 
importance  attached  to  the  mere  in- 
crease of  production,  and  fixing  atten- 
tion upon  improved  distribution,  and  a 
large  remuneration  of  labour,  as  the 
two  desiderata.  Whether  the  aggro- 
gate  produce  increases  absolutely  or 
not,  is  a  thing  in  which,  after  a  certain 
amount  has  been  obtained,  neither  the 
legislator  nor  the  philanthropist  need 
feel  any  strong  interest:  but,  that  it 
should  increase  relatively  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  share  in  it,  is  of  the 
utmost  possible  importance ;  and  this, 
(whether  the  wealth  of  mankind  be 
stationary,  or  increasing  at  the  most 
rapid  rate  ever  known  in  an  old  country,) 
must  depend  on  the  opinions  and  habits 
of  the  most  numerous  class,  the  class  of 
manual  labourers. 

When  I  speak,  either  in  this  place  or 
elsewhere,  of  "  the  labouring  classes,** 
or  of  labourers  as  a  "  class,"  I  use  those 
phrases  in  compliance  with  custom, 
and  as  descriptive  of  an  existing,  bat 


by  no  means  a  necessary  or  permanent 
state  of  social  relations.  I  do  not  re- 
cognise as  either  just  or  salutary,  a 
state  of  society  in  which  there  is  any 
"  class"  which  is  not  labouring ;  any 
human  beings,  exempt  from  bearing 
their  share  of  the  necessary  labours  of 
human  life,  except  those  unable  to 
labour,  or  who  have  fairly  earned  rest 
by  previous  toil.  So  long,  however,  as 
tne  great  social  evil  exists  of  a  non- 
labouring  class,  labourers  also  consti< 
tute  a  dass,  and  may  be  spoken  of, 
though  only  provisionally,  in  that  cha- 
racter. 

Considered  in  its  moral  and  social 
aspect,  the  state  of  the  labouring  people 
has  latterly  been  a  subject  of  much 
more  speculation  and  discussion  than 
fomicrly ;  and  the  opinion,  that  it  is 
not  now  what  it  ought  to  be,  has  be- 
come very  general.  The  suggestions 
which  have  been  promulgated,  and  the 
controversies  which  have  been  excited,, 
on  detached  points  rather  than  on  the. 
foundations  of  the  subject,  have  put  in. 
evidence  the  existence  of  two  conflict-, 
ing themie&nipecting the  social posi-. 
tion  MwiilJUHpal  labourers. 
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doprmVucG  antl  protection,  the  other 
th  it  ol  Bclf-depcndcnco. 

Acc(  rding  to  llie  former  theory,  the 
lot  of  the  poor,  in  all  things  ^Yhich 
aflfjct  tliem  collectively,  should  be  re- 
gulated/or  them,  not  by  them.  They 
should  not  be  required  or  encouraged 
to  think  for  themselves,  or  give  to  their 
own  reflection  or  forecast  an  influential 
voice  in  the  determination  of  their  des- 
tiny. It  is  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  higher  classes  to  think  for  them, 
niid  to  take  the  responsibility  of  their 
lot,  as  the  commander  and  officers  of 
an  army  take  that  ol  the  soldiers  com- 
posing it.  This  function,  it  is  con- 
tended, the  higher  classes  should  pre- 
pare themselves  to  perform  conscien- 
tiously, and  their  whole  demeanour 
should  impi-ess  the  poor  with  a  reliance 
on  it,  in  order  that,  while  yielding  pas- 
sive and  active  obedience  to  the  rules 
prcscnbed  for  them,  they  may  resign 
themselves  in  all  other  respects  to  a 
tnistful  insouciance^  and  repose  under 
the  shadow  of  their  protectors.  The 
relation  between  rich  and  poor,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  (a  theory  also  ap- 
plied to  the  relation  between  men  and 
women)  should  be  only  partly  authori- 
tative ;  it  should  be  amiable,  moral, 
and  sentimental :  affectionate  tutelage 
on  the  one  side,  respectful  and  gi-atelul 
defcience  on  the  other.  The  rich  should 
be  in  loco  parentis  to  the  poor,  guiding 
and  rcstraming  them  like  children.  Of 
Bpoiitancous  action  on  their  part  there 
should  be  no  need.  They  should  be 
called  on  for  nothing  but  to  do  their 
day's  work,  and  to  be  moral  and  reli- 
gious. Their  morality  and  religion 
should  be  provided  for  them  by  their 
superiors,  who  should  see  them  pro- 
perly taught  it,  and  should  do  all  that 
IS  necessary  to  ensure  their  being,  in 
rclum  for  labour  and  attachment,  pro- 
perly fed,  clothed,  housed,  spiritually 
edified,  and  innocently  amused. 

This  is  the  ideal  of  the  future,  in  the 
minds  of  those  whose  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Present  assumes  the  form  of 
affection  and  regret  towards  the  Past 
Like  other  ideals,  it  exercises  an  un- 
conscious influence  on  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  numbers  who  never 
consciously  guide  themselves  by  any 


ideal.    It  has  also  this  in  common  vritli 
other  ideals,  that  it  has  never  been  his- 
torically realized.    It  makes  its  appeal 
to  our  imaginative  sympathies  in  the 
character  of  a  restoration  of  the  good 
times  of  our  forefathers.     But  no  times 
can  be  pointed  ont  in  which  the  higher 
classes  of  this  or  any  other  country  per- 
formed a  part  even  distantly  resembUng 
the  one  assigned  to  them  in  this  theory. 
It  is  an  idealization,  grounded  on  the 
conduct  and  character  of  here  and  there 
an    individual.       All    privileged  and 
powerful  classes,  as  such,   have  used 
their  power  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
selfishness,   and  have   indulged  their 
self  importance  in  despising,  and  notia 
•lovingly  caring  for,  tnose  who  were,  in 
their  estimation,  degraded,   by  being 
under  the  necessity  of  working  for  their 
benefit.    I  do  not  affinn  that  what  has 
always  been  must  always  he,  or  that 
human  improvement  has  no  tendency 
to  correct  the  intensely  selfish  feelings 
engendered  by  power ;  but  though  tho 
evil  may  be  lessened,  it  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated, until  the  power  itself  is  with- 
drawn.  This,  at  feast,  seems  to  me  un- 
deniable, that  long  before  the  superior 
classes  could  be  sufficiently  improved 
to  govern  in  the  tutelary  manner  sup- 
posed, the  inferior  classes  would  be  too 
much  improved  to  be  so  governed. 

I  am  quite  sensible  of  all  that  is  se- 
ductive in  the  picture  of  society  which 
this  theoiy  presents.  Though  the  facts 
of  it  have  no  prototype  in  the  past,  the 
feehngs  have.  In  them  lies  all  that 
there  is  of  reality  in  the  conception. 
As  the  idea  is  essentially  repulsive  of 
a  society  only  held  together  by  the  re- 
lations and  feelings  arising  out  of  f?e- 
cuniary  interests,  so  there  is  something 
natm*ally  attractive  in  a  form  of  society 
abounding  in  strong  personal  attach- 
ments and  disinterested  self-devotion. 
Of  such  feelings  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  relation  of  protector  and  pro- 
tected has  hitherto  been  the  richest 
source.  The  strongest  attachments  of 
human  beings  in  general,  are  towaids 
the  things  or  the  persons  that  stand 
between  them  and  some  dreaded  evil. 
Hence,  in  an  age  of  lawless  violence 
and  insecurity,  and  general  hardness 
and  roughness  of  manners,  in  which 
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life  is  l)csct  with  dangers  and  sufferings 
at  every  step,  to  those  who  have  neither 
a  commanding  position  of  their  own, 
nor  a  claim  on  the  protection  of  some 
one  who  has — a  generous  giving  of  pro- 
tection, and  a  grateful  receiving  of  it, 
are  the  strongest  ties  which  connect 
human  beings ;  the  feelings  arising  from 
that  relation  are  their  warmest  feel- 
ings ;  all  the  enthusiasm  and  tender- 
ness of  the  most  sensitive  natures  gather 
round  it ;  loyalty  on  the  one  part  and 
chivalry  on  the  other  are  principles  ex- 
alted into  passions.  1  do  not  desire  to 
depreciate  these  qualities.  The  error 
lies  in  not  perceiving,  that  these  virtues 
and  sentiments,  like  the  clanship  and 
the  hospitality  of  the  wandering  Arab, 
belong  emphatically  to  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect state  of  the  social  union,  and 
that  the  feelings  between  protector  and 
pi-otcctcd,  whether  between  kings  and 
subjects,  rich  and  poor,  or  men  and 
women,  can  no  longer  have  this  beauti- 
ful and  endearing  character,  where 
there  are  no  longer  any  serious  dangers 
from  which  to  protect.  What  is  there 
in  the  present  state  of  society  to  make 
it  natural  that  human  beings, of ordinanr 
strength  and  courage,  should  glow  with 
the  warmest  gratitude  and  devotion  in 
return  for  protection  ?  The  laws  pro- 
tect them ;  wherever  the  laws  do  not 
criminally  fail  in  their  duty.  To  bo 
under  tho  power  of  some  one,  instead 
of  being  as  formerly  the  solo  condition 
of  safety,  is  now,  speaking  generally, 
the  only  situation  which  exposes  to 
grievous  wrong.  The  so-called  protec- 
tors arc  now  the  only  persons  against 
fvhom,  in  any  ordinary  circumstances, 
protection  is  needed.  The  brutality 
and  tyranny  with  which  every  police 
report  is  filled,  are  those  of  husbands  to 
wives,  of  parents  to  children.  That 
the  law  does  not  prevent  these  atroci- 
ties, that  it  is  only  now  making  a  first 
timid  attempt  to  repress  and  punish 
them,  is  no  matter  of  necessity,  but  tho 
deep  disgrace  of  those  by  whom  the 
laws  are  made  and  administered.  No 
man  or  woman  who  either  possesses  or 
is  able  to  earn  an  independent  liveli- 
hood, requires  any  other  protection 
than  tnat  which  the  law  could  and 
ought  to  give.    This  being  the  case,  it 


argues  great  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture to  continue  taking  for  granted 
that  relations  founded  on  protection 
must  always  subsist,  and  not  to  see 
that  the  assumption  of  the  part  of  pro- 
tector, and  of  the  power  which  belongs 
to  it,  without  any  of  the  necessitieg 
which  justify  it,  must  engender  feelings 
opposite  to  loyalty. 

Of  the  working  men,  at  least  in  the 
more  advanced  countries  of  Europe,  it 
may  be  pronounced  certain,  that  the 
patriarchal  or  paternal  system  of  go- 
vernment is  one  to  which  they  will  not 
again  be  subject.  That  question  was 
decided,  when  they  were  taught  to 
read,  and  allowed  access  to  newspapers 
and  political  tracts;  when  dissenting 
preacners  were  suffered  to  go  among 
them,  and  appeal  to  their  faculties  and 
feelings  in  opposition  to  the  creeds 
professed  and  countenanced  by  their 
superiors;  when  they  were  brought 
together  in  numbers,  to  work  socially 
under  the  same  roof;  when  railways 
enabled  them  to  shift  from  place  to 
place,  and  change  their  patrons  and 
employers  as  easily  as  their  coats; 
when  they  were  encouraged  to  seek  a 
share  in  the  government,  bv  means  of 
the  electoral  fi*anchise.  The  working 
classes  have  taken  their  interests  into 
their  own  hands,  and  are  perpetuaUy 
showing  that  they  think  the  interests  of 
their  employers  not  identical  with  their 
own,  but  opposite  to  them.  Some 
among  the  higher  classes  flatter  them- 
selves that  these  tendencies  may  be 
counteracted  by  moral  and  religious 
education ;  but  they  have  let  the  time 
go  by  for  giving  an  education  which 
can  serve  their  purpose.  The  principles 
of  the  Reformation  have  reached  as 
low  down  in  society  as  reading  and 
writing,  and  the  poor  will  not  much 
longer  accept  morals  and  religion  of 
other  people's  prescribing.  1  speak 
more  particularly  of  this  country,  espe. 
cially  the  town  population,  and  the 
districts  of  the  most  scientific  agricul- 
ture or  the  highest  wages,  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England.  Araone 
the  more  inert  and  less  modernized 
agi-icultural  population  of  the 
counties,  it  might  be  possible^ 
gentry  to  retain,  for  some  * 


modernized 
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something  of  tho  ancient  deference  and 
submission  of  the  poor,  by  bribing 
them  with  high  wages  and  constant 
employment;  by  ensuring  them  sup- 
port, and  never  requiring  them  to  ao 
anything  w^hich  they  do  not  like.  But 
these  are  two  conditions  which  never 
have  been  combined,  and  never  can  be, 
for  long  together.  A  guarantee  of 
subsistence  can  only  be  practically 
kept  up,  when  work  is  enforced,  and 
superfluous  multiplication  restrained, 
by  at  least  a  moral  compulsion.  It  is 
then,  that  the  would-be  revivers  of  old 
times  which  they  do  not  understand, 
would  feel  practically  in  how  hopeless 
a  task  they  were  engaged.  The  whole 
fabric  of  patriarchal  or  seignorial  in- 
fluence, attempted  to  be  raised  on  the 
foundation  of  caressing  the  poor,  would 
be  shattered  against  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  a  stringent  Poor-law. 

§  2.  It  is  on  a  far  other  basis  that 
the  well-being  and  well-doing  of  the 
labouring  people  must  henceforth  rest. 
Hie  poor  nave  come  out  of  leading- 
strings,  and  cannot  any  longer  be 
governed  or  treated  like  children.  To 
their  own  qualities  must  now  be  com- 
mended the  care  of  their  destiny.  Modem 
nations  will  have  to  learn  tne  lesson, 
that  the  well-being  of  a  people  must 
exist  by  means  of  the  justice  and 
self-government,  the  diKaioavvri  and 
aw^pocrvvrj,  of  the  individual  citizens. 
The  theory  of  dependence  attempts  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  these 
qualities  in  the  dependent  classes.  But 
now,  when  even  m  position  they  are 
becoming  less  and  less  dependent,  and 
their  minds  less  and  less  acquiescent 
in  the  degree  of  dependence  which  re- 
mains, the  virtues  of  independence  are 
those  which  they  stand  in  need  of. 
Whatever  advice,  exhortation,  or  guid- 
ance is  held  out  to  the  labouring  classes, 
must  henceforth  be  tendered  to  them 
as  equals,  and  accepted  by  them  with 
their  eyes  open.  The  prospect  of  the 
future  depends  on  the  degree  in  which 
they  can  he  made  rational  beings. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
ospect  other  than  hopeful.  The 
ress  indeed  has  hitherto  been,  and 
U,  slow.    Bat  there  is  a  sponta- 


neous education  going  on  in  the  minds 
of  the  multitude,  which  may  be  greatly 
accelerated  and  improved  by  aitifieial 
aids.  The  instmction  obtained  fimn 
newspapers  and  political  tracts  ma/ 
not  be  the  most  solid  kind  of  instmo 
tion,  but  it  is  an  immense  inaproyemeoi 
upon  none  at  all.  What  it  does  for  a 
people,  has  been  admirably  exemplified 
during  the  cotton  crisis,  in  the  case  d 
the  Lancashire  spinners  and  weavers; 
who  have  acted  with  the  consistent 
good  sense  and  forbearance  so  justlj 
applauded,  simply  because,  being 
readers  of  newspapers,  they  understood 
the  causes  of  the  calamity  which  had 
befallen  them,  and  knew  that  it  was  in 
no  way  imputable  either  to  their  em- 
ployers or  to  the  Government.  It  is 
not  certain  that  their  conduct  would 
have  been  as  rational  and  exemplary, 
if  the  distress  had  preceded  the  salu- 
tary measure  of  fiscal  emancipation 
which  gave  existence  to  the  penny 
press.  The  institutions  for  lectures 
and  discussion,  the  collective  delibe- 
rations on  questions  of  common  inte- 
rest, the  trades  unions,  the  political 
agitation,  all  serve  to  awaken  public 
spirit,  to  diffuse  variety  of  ideas  among 
the  mass,  and  to  excite  thought  and 
reflection  in  the  more  intelligent. 
Although  the  too  early  attainment  of 
political  franchises  by  the  least  edu- 
cated class  mi^ht  retard,  instead  of 
promoting,  their  improvement,  there 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  it  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  bv  the  attempt  to 
acquire  them.  In  tiie  meantime,  the 
working  classes  are  now  part  of  the 
public ;  in  all  discussions  on  matters  of 
general  interest  they,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  are  now  partakers ;  all  who  use 
the  press  as  an  instrument  may,  if  it 
so  happens,  have  them  for  an  audience ; 
the  avenues  of  instruction  through 
which  the  middle  classes  acquire  such 
ideas  as  they  have,  are  accessible  to,  at 
least,  the  operatives  in  the  towns. 
With  these  resources,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  will  increase  in  m 
telligence,  even  by  their  own  unaidei 
efforts;  while  there  is  reason  to  hoj* 
that  great  improvements  both  in  th« 
q^uality  and  quantity  of  school  educa- 
tion will  be  effected  by  the  ezertiaof 
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either  of  Government  or  of  individuals, 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  mental  cultivation,  and 
in  the  virtues  which  are  dependent  on 
it,  will  take  place  more  rapidly,  and 
with  fewer  intermittences  and  aberra- 
tions, than  if  left  to  itself. 

From  this  increase  of  intelligence, 
several  effects  may  be  confidently  an- 
ticipated. First :  that  they  will  become 
even  less  willing  than  at  present  to  be 
led  and  governed,  and  directed  into  the 
way  they  should  go,  by  the  mere  au- 
thority and  prestige  of  superiors.  If 
they  have  not  now,  still  less  will  they 
have  hereafter,  any  deferential  awe,  or 
religious  principle  of  obedience,  holding 
them  in  mental  subjection  to  a  class 
above  them.  The  theory  of  dependence 
and  protection  will  be  more  and  more 
intolerable  to  them,  and  they  will  re- 
quire that  their  conduct  and  condition 
shall  be  essentially  self-governed.  It 
is,  at  the  same  time,  quite  possible 
that  they  may  demand,  in  many  cases, 
the  intervention  of  the  legislature  in 
their  affairs,  and  the  regulation  by  law 
of  various  things  which  concern  them, 
often  under  very  mistaken  ideas  of 
their  interest.  Still,  it  is  their  own 
will,  their  own  ideas  and  suggestions, 
to  which  they  will  demand  that  effect 
ehould  be  given,  and  not  rules  laid 
down  for  them  by  other  people.  It  is 
quite  consistent  with  this,  that  they 
should  feel  respect  for  superiority  of 
intellect  and  knowledge,  and  defer 
much  to  the  opinions,  on  any  subject, 
of  those  whom  they  think  weU  ac- 
quainted with  it  Such  deference  is 
deeply  CTOunded  in  human  nature ;  but 
they  will  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
persons  wno  are  and  are  not  entitled 

U)it. 

§  3.  It  aj)pear8  to  me  impossible 
out  that  the  increase  of  intelligence,  of 
education,  and  of  the  love  of  indepen- 
dence among  the  working  classes, 
\nust  be  attended  with  a  corresponding 
growth  of  the  good  sense  whicn  mani- 
fests itself  in  provident  habits  of  con- 
duct, and  that  population^  therefore, 
will  bear  a  gradually  diminishing  ratio 
io  capital  and  employment.  Thip  mosl 
desirable  result  would  be  much  acoefo* 


rated  by  another  change,  which  lies  in 
the  direct  line  of  the  best  tendencies  of 
the  time ;  the  opening  of  industrial 
occupations  freely  to  both  sexes.  The 
same  reasons  which  make  it  no  longer 
necessary  that  the  poor  should  depend 
on  the  rich,  make  it  equally  unneces- 
sary that  women  should  depend  on 
men,  and  the  least  which  justice  re- 
quires is  that  law  and  custom  should 
not  enforce  dependence  (when  the  cor- 
relative protection  has  become  super- 
fluous) by  ordaming  that  a  woman, 
who  does  not  happen  to  have  a  provi- 
sion by  inheritance,  shall  have  scarcely 
any  means  open  to  her  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  except  as  a  wife  and  mother. 
Let  women  who  prefer  that  occupation, 
adopt  it ;  but  that  there  should  be  no 
option,  no  other  career  possible  for 
the  great  majority  of  women,  except  in 
the  humbler  departments  of  life,  is  a 
flagrant  social  injustice.  The  ideas 
and  institutions  by  which  the  accident 
of  sex  is  made  the  ^oundwork  of  an 
inequality  of  legal  rights  and  a  forced 
dissimilarity  of  social  functions,  must 
ere  long  be  recognised  as  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  moral,  social,  and  even 
intellectual  improvement.  On  the 
present  occasion  I  shall  only  indicate, 
among  the  probable  consequences  of 
the  industrial  and  social  independence 
of  women,  a  great  diminution  of  the 
evil  of  over-population.  It  is  by  devot- 
ing one-half  of  the  human  species  to 
that  exclusive  function,  by  making  it 
fill  the  entire  life  of  one  sex,  and  inter- 
weave itself  with  almost  all  the  objects 
of  the  other,  that  the  animal  instinct 
in  question  is  nursed  into  the  dispro- 
portionate preponderance  which  it  naa 
hitherto  exercised  in  human  life. 

§  4.  The  political  consequences  of 
the  increasing  power  and  importance 
of  the  operative  classes,  and  of  the 
growing  ascendancy  of  numbers,  which 
even  in  England  and  under  the  present 
institutions,  is  rapidly  giving  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  at  least  a  negative 
voice  in  the  acts  of  government,  are 
too  wide  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in 
this  place.  But,  confining  ourselves  to 
ec9B0miQ(J  consiaerations.  and  notwith- 
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intelligence  in  the  working  classes, 
together  with  just  laws,  may  have  in 
altering  the  distribution  of  the  produce 
to  their  advantage,  I  cannot  think  that 
they  will  be  permanentlj  contented 
with  the  conoition  of  labouring  for 
wages  as  their  ultimate  state.  They 
may  be  willing  to  pass  through  the 
class  of  servants  in  their  way  to  that 
of  employers ;  but  Dot  to  remain  in  it 
all  their  lives.  To  begin  as  hired 
labourers,  then  after  a  few  years  to 
work  on  their  own  account,  and  finally 
employ  others,  is  the  normal  condition 
of  labourers  in  a  new  country,  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population, 
like  America  or  Australia.  But  in  an 
old  and  fuUj  peopled  country,  those 
who  begin  life  as  labourers  for  hire,  as 
a  general  rule,  continue  such  to  the 
end,  unless  they  sink  into  the  still 
tower  grade  of  recipients  of  public 
charity.  In  the  present  stage  of  human 

S regress,  when  ideas  of  equality  are 
aily  spreading  more  widely  among 
the  poorer  classes,  and  can  no  longer 
be  cnccked  by  anything  short  of  the 
entire  suppression  of  printed  discussion 
and  even  of  freedom  of  speech,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  division  of  the 
human  race  into  two  hereditary  classes, 
employers  and  employed,  can  be  per- 
manently maintained.  The  relation  is 
nearly  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  payer 
of  wages  as  to  the  receiver.  If  the  nch 
regard  the  poor  as,  by  a  kind  of  natural 
law,  their  servants  and  dependents,  the 
rich  in  their  turn  are  regarded  as  a 
mere  prey  and  pasture  for  the  poor; 
the  subject  of  demands  and  expecta- 
tions wholly  indefinite,  increasing  in 
extent  with  every  concession  made  to 
them.  The  total  absence  of  regard  for 
justice  or  fairness  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two,  is  as  marked  on  the  side 
of  the  employed  as  on  that  of  the  em- 
ployers. We  look  in  vain  among  the 
working  classes  in  general  for  the  just 
pride  vJnich  will  choose  to  give  good 
work  for  good  wages:  for  the  most 
part,  their  sole  endeavour  is  to  receive 
as  much,  and  return  as  little  in  the 
shape  of  service,  as  possible.  It  will 
sooner  or  later  become  insupportable 
j^he  employing  classes  to  live  in  close 
^Lpoorly  contact  with  persons  whose 


interests  and  fcolings  are  in  hostility 
to  them.  Capitalists  are  almost  as 
much  interestea  as  labourers,  in  placing 
the  operations  of  industry  on  such  a 
footing,  that  those  who  labour  for  them 
may  feel  tlie  same  interest  in  the  work, 
which  is  felt  by  those  who  labour  ol 
their  own  account. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  a  former 
part  of  tnis  treatise  respecting  small 
landed  properties  and  peasant  proprie- 
tors, may  have  made  the  reader  anti- 
cipate that  a  wide  difi^ion  of  property 
in  land  is  the  resource  on  whidi  I  rely 
for  exempting  at  least  the  agricultural 
labourers  from  exclusive  dependence 
on  labour  for  hire.  Such,  however,  is 
not  my  opinion.  I  indeed  deem  that 
form  of  agricultural  economy  to  be  most 
groundlessly  cried  down,  and  to  he 
greatly  preferable,  in  its  aggregate 
effects  on  human  happiness,  to  hired 
labour  in  any  form  in  which  it  exists  at 
present ;  because  the  prudential  check 
to  population  acts  more  directly,  and  is 
shown  by  experience  to  be  more  efiica- 
cious;  and  because,  in  point  of  security, 
of  independence,  of  exercise  for  any 
other  than  the  animal  faculties,  the 
state  of  a  peasant  proprietor  is  Cw 
superior  to  that  of  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer in  this  or  in  any  other  old  coun- 
try. Where  the  former  system  already 
exists,  and  works  on  the  whole  satis- 
factorilv,  I  should  regret,  in  the  present 
state  of  human  intelligence,  to  see  it 
abolished  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
other,  under  a  pedantic  notion  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  as  a  thing  neces- 
sarily the  same  in  every  diversity  of 
circumstances.  In  a  backward  state 
of  industrial  improvement,  as  in  Ire- 
land, I  should  urge  its  introduction,  in 
E reference  to  an  exclusive  system  of 
ircd  labour ;  as  a  more  powerful  in- 
strument for  raising  a  population  from 
semi-savage  listlessness  and  reckless- 
ness, to  perseveiing  industry  and  pru- 
dent calculation. 

But  a  people  who  have  once  adopted 
the  large  system  of  production,  either 
in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture,  are 
not  likely  to  recede  from  it ;  and  when 
population  is  kept  in  due  proportion  to 
the  means  of  support,  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  they  should.    Labour  is  ua- 
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questionably  niore  productive  on  the 
system  of  largo  industrial  enterprises  ; 
the  produce,  if  not  greater  absolutely, 
IB  greater  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
employed :  the  same  number  of  persons 
can  be  supported  equally  well  with  less 
toil  and  greater  leisure ;  which  will  be 
wholly  an  advantage,  as  soon  as  civili 
zation  and  improvement  have  so  far 
advanced,  that  what  is  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  shall  be  a  benefit  to  each  indi- 
vidual composing  it.  And  in  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  question,  which  is  still  more 
important  than  the  economical,  some- 
thing better  should  be  aimed  at  as  the 
goal  of  industrial  improvement,  than 
to  disperse  mankind  over  the  earth  in 
single  families,  each  ruled  internaUy, 
as  families  now  are,  by  a  patriarchal 
despot,  and  having  scarcely  any  com- 
munity of  interest,  or  necessary  mental 
communion,  with  other  human  beings. 
The  domination  of  the  head  of  the 
family  over  the  other  members,  in  this 
state  of  things,  is  absolute ;  while  the 
effect  on  his  own  mind  tends  towards 
concentration  of  all  interests  in  the 
family,  considered  as  an  expansion  of 
self,  and  absorption  of  all  passions  in 
that  of  exclusive  possession,  of  all  cares 
in  those  of  preservation  and  acquisition. 
As  a  step  out  of  the  merely  animal 
state  into  the  human,  out  of  reckless 
abandonment  to  brute  instincts  into 
prudential  foresight  and  self-govern- 
ment, this  moral  condition  maj  be  seen 
without  displeasure.  But  if  public 
spirit,  generous  sentiments,  or  true  jus- 
tice and  equality  are  desired,  associa- 
tion, not  isolation,  of  interests,  is  the 
school  in  which  these  excellences  are 
nurtured.  The  aim  of  improvement 
should  be  not  solely  to  place  human 
beings  in  a  condition  in  wnich  they  will 
be  able  to  do  without  one  another,  but 
to  enable  them  to  work  with  or  for  one 
another  in  relations  not  involving  de- 
pendence. Hitherto  there  has  been  no 
alternative  for  those  who  lived  by  their 
labour,  but  that  of  labouring  either 
each  for  himself  alone,  or  for  a  master. 
But  the  civilizing  and  improving  in- 
fluences of  association,  and  the  efiSr 
ciency  and  economy  of  production  on  a 
lar^e  scale,  may  be  obtained  without 
dividing  the  prodacers  into  two  partiea 


with  hostile  interests  and  feelings,  the 
many  who  do  the  work  being  mere 
servants  under  the  command  of  the  one 
who  supplies  the  fimds,  and  having  no 
interest  of  their  own  in  the  enterprise 
except  to  earn  their  wages  witn  as 
little  labour  as  possible.  The  specula- 
tions and  discussions  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  the  events  of  the  last  twenty, 
are  abundantly  conclusive  on  this  point. 
If  the  improvement  which  even  tri- 
umphant military  despotism  has  only 
retarded,  not  stopped,  shall  continue 
its  course,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  statiis  of  hired  labourers  will  gra- 
dualljr  tend  to  confine  itself  to  the  de- 
scription of  workpeople  whose  low 
moral  qualities  render  them  unfit  for 
anything  more  independent :  and  that 
the  relation  of  masters  and  workpeople 
will  be  ^adually  superseded  by  part- 
nership, in  one  of  two  forms :  in  some 
cases,  association  of  the  labourers  with 
the  capitalist ;  in  others,  and  perhaps 
finally  in  all,  association  of  labourers 
among  themselves. 

§  5.  The  finat  of  these  forms  of 
association  has  long  been  practised, 
not  indeed  as  a  rule,  but  as  an  excep- 
tion. In  several  departments  of  indus- 
try there  are  already  cases  in  which 
every  one  who  contributes  to  the  work, 
either  by  labour  or  by  pecuniary  re- 
sources, has  a  partner's  mterest  in  it, 
proportional  to  the  value  of  his  contri- 
bution. It  is  already  a  common  prac- 
tice to  remunerate  those  in  whom  pe- 
culiar trust  is  reposed,  by  means  of  a 
percentage  on  the  profits :  and  cases 
exist  in  which  the  principle  is,  with 
excellent  success,  carried  down  to  the 
class  of  mere  manual  labourers. 

In  the  American  ships  trading  to 
China,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  for 
every  sailor  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
profits  of  the  voyage ;  and  to  this  has 
been  ascribed  the  general  good  conduct 
of  those  seamen,  and  the  extreme  rarity 
of  any  collision  between  them  and  the 
government  or  people  of  the  country. 
An  instance  in  England,  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  is  that  of 
the  Cornish  miners.  "  In  Cornwall  tho 
mines  are  worked  strictly  on  the  sys- 
tem <tf  joint  adventure ;  ^n^  ^Tsosssik 
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contracting  with  the  agent,  who  repre- 
sents the  owner  of  the  mine,  to  execute 
a  certain  portion  of  a  Tein,  and  fit  the 
ore  for  market,  at  the  price  of  so  much 
in  the  pound  of  the  sum  for  which  the 
ore  is  sold.     These  contracts  are  put 
up  at  certain  regular  periods,  generally 
e\'erT  two  months,  and  taken  by  a  vo- 
luntary partnership  of  men  accustomed 
to  the  mme.     This  system  has  its  dis- 
adrantages,  in  consequence  <^  the  un- 
certainty and  irregularity  of  the  earn- 
ings, and  consequent  necessity  of  living 
for  long  periods  on  credit ;  but  it  has 
advantages  which  more  than  counter- 
balance these  drawbacks.    It  produces 
a  degree  of  intelligence,  independence, 
and  moral  elevation,  which  raise  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  Cornish 
miner  far  above  that  of  the  generality 
of  the  labouring  class.     We  are  told  by 
Dr.  Barham,  that  '  they  are  not  only, 
as  a  class,  intelligent  for  labourers,  but 
men  of  considerable  knowledge.'    Also, 
that  '  they  have  a  character  of  indepen- 
dence, something  American,  the  svs- 
tem  by  which  the  contracts  are  let 
gi\'ing  the   takers  entire  freedom    to 
make  arrangements  among  themselves; 
80  that  each  man  feels,  as  a  partner  in 
his  little  firm,  that  he  meets  his  em- 
ployers on  nearly  equal  terms.*  .    .     . 
With  this  basis  of  mtelligence  and  in- 
dependence in  their  character,  we  are 
not  surprised  when  we  hear  that  '  a 
very  great  number  of  miners  are  now 
located  on  possessions   of  their  own, 
leased  for  three  lives  or  ninety-nine 
years,  on  which  they  have  built  houses  ;* 
or  that '  281,541/.  are  deposited  in  sav- 
ings banks  in  Cornwall,  of  which  two- 
thirds    are    estimated    to   belong    to 
miners.*"* 

Mr.  Babbage,  who  also  gives  an  ac- 
count of  this  system,  observes  that  the 
payment  to  the  crews  of  whaling  ships 
18  governed  by  a  similar  principle ;  and 
that  "  the  profits  arising  from  fishing 
with  nets  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land are  thus  divided :  one-half  the  pro- 
duce belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  boat 

*  This  passage  is  from  the  Prize  Essay  on 
the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  National  Dis- 
tejess,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Laing.    The  extracts 
"^••"teh  it  includes  are  from  the  Appendix  to 
Beporfc  of  the  Children's  Enuilgauuent 


and  net ;  the  other  half  is  divided  in 
equal  portions  between  the  persona 
using  it,  who  are  also  bomid  to  assist 
in  repairing  the  net  when  required." 
Mr.  Babbage  has  the  great  merit  of 
having  pointed  out  the  practicability, 
and  the  advantage,  of  extending  the 
principle  to  mannfactnring  industry 
generally.* 

Some  attention  has  been  excited  b/ 
an  experiment  of  this  nature,  com- 
mencea  about  sixteen  years  ago  bj  a 
Paris  tradesman,  a  house-painter,  M. 
Leclaire,t  and  described  by  him  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  the  year  1842. 
M.  Leclaire,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, employs  on  an  average  two  hun- 
dred workmen,  whom  he  pays  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  fixedT  wages  or 
salaries.  He  assigns  to  himself  besides 
interest  for  his  capital,  a  fixed  allow- 
ance for  his  labour  and  responsibility 
as  manager.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  surplus  profits  are  divided  among 
the  body,  himself  included,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  salarie8.:J:  The  reasons 
by  which  M.  Leclaire  was  led  to  adopt 
this  system  are  highly  instructive. 
Finding  the  conduct  of  his  workmen 
unsatisfactory,  he  first  tried  the  effect 
of  giving  higher  wages,  and  by  this  he 
managed  to  obtain  a  body  of  excellent 
workmen,  who  would  not  quit  his 
service  for  any  other.  "  Having  thus 
succeeded"  (I  ^uote  from  an  abstract 
of  the  pamphlet  m  Chambers'  Joumal,§) 
*'  in  producing  some  sort  of  stability  in 
the  arrangements  of  his  establishment^ 
M.  Leclaire  expected,  he  says,  to  eiyoy 
greater  peace  of  mind.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  disappointed.  So  long  as 
he  was  able  to  superintend  everytliiu 


•  Economy  qf  Machineiy  and    Manufc 
edition,  ch.  26. 


iures,  3rd  e 

t  His   establishment   is    11,    Rue    Saint 
Georges. 

X  It  appears,  however,  that  the  workmen 
whom  M.  Leclaire  had  admitted  to  this  par> 
ticipation  of  profits,  were  only  a  portioa 
(rather  less  than  half)  of  the  whole  number 
whom  he  employed.  This  is  explained  bj 
another  part  of  his  system.  M.  Leclaire 
pays  the  full  market  rate  of  wages  to  all  his 
workmen.  The  share  of  profit  assigned  td 
them  is,  therefore,  a  dear  addition  to  the 
ordinary  gains  of  their  class,  which  he  very 
laudably  uses  as  an  instrument  of  improv^ 
ment,  by  making  it  the  reward  of  desert,  of 
the  recompense  for  peculiar  trust. 
I  For  September  87, 184& 
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himBelf,  from  the  general  concerns  of 
his  business  down  to  its  minutest  de- 
tails, ho  did  enjoy  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  from  the  moment  that,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  his  business,  he 
foimd  that  he  could  be  nothing  more 
than  the  centre  from  which  orders 
were  issued,  and  to  which  reports  were 
brought  in,  his  former  anxiety  and 
discomfort  returned  upon  him."  He 
speaks  lightly  of  the  other  sources  of 
anxiety  to  which  a  tradesman  is 
subject,  but  describes  as  an  incessant 
cause  of  vexation  the  losses  arising 
from  the  misconduct  of  workmen.  An 
employer  "will  find  workmen  whose 
indifference  to  his  interests  is  such 
that  they  do  not  perform  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  of  work  which  t^ay  are 
capable  of;  hence  the  continual  jetting 
of  masters,  who,  seeing  their  mterests 
neglected,  believe  themselves  entitled 
to  suppose  that  workmen  are  con- 
stantly conspiring  to  ruin  those  from 
whom  they  derive  their  livelihood.  If 
the  journeyman  were  sure  of  constant 
employment,  his  position  would  in  some 
respects  be  more  enviable  than  that  of 
the  master,  because  he  is  assured  of  a 
certain  amount  of  day's  wages,  which 
he  will  get  whether  he  works  much  or 
little.  He  runs  no  risk,  and  has  no 
other  motive  to  stimulate  him  to  do  his 
best  than  his  own  sense  of  duty.  The 
master,  on  the  other  hand,  depends 
greatly  on  chance  for  his  returns :  his 
position  is  one  of  contmual  irritation 
and  anxiety.  This  would  no  longer  be 
the  case  to  the  same  extent,  if  the 
interests  of  the  master  and  those  of  the 
workmen  were  bound  up  with  each 
other,  connected  by  some  bond  ^  of 
mutual  security,  such  as  that  which 
would  bo  obtamcd  by  the  plan  of  a 
yearly  division  of  profits." 

Even  in  the  first  year  during  whicn 
M.  Leclaire*8  experiment  was  m  com- 
plete operation,  the  success  was  re- 
markable. Not  one  of  his  journeymen 
who  worked  as  many  as  three  hundred 
days,  earned  in  that  year  less  than 
1500  francs,  and  some  considerably 
more.  His  highest  rate  of  daily  wages 
being  four  francs,  or  1200  francs  for 
300  days,  the  remaining  300  francs, 
or  122.,  most  haye  bten  the  iwnlVirt 


amount  which  any  journeyman  whc 
worked  that  number  of  days,  obtained 
as  his  proportion  of  the  surplus  proQt. 
M.  Leclaire  describes  in  strong  terms 
the  improvement  which  was  already 
manifest  in  the  habits  and  demeanour 
of  his  workmen,  not  merely  when  at 
work,  and  in  their  relations  with  their 
employer,  but  at  other  times  and  in 
other  relations,  showing  increased  re- 
spect both  for  others  and  for  themselves. 
M.  Chevalier,  in  a  work  published  in 
1848,*  stated  on  M.  Leclaire's  autho- 
rity, that  the  increased  zeal  of  the 
workpeople  continued  to  be  a  ftill  com- 
pensation to  him,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  for  the  share  of  profit  which 
he  renounced  in  their  favour.  And 
M.  Villiaume,  in  1857,t  observes:  — 
"  Though  he  has  always  kept  himself 
free  from  the  frauds  which  are  but  too 
frequent  in  his  profession,  he  has  always 
been  able  to  hold  his  ground  against 
competition,  and  has  acquired  a  hand- 
some competency,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
linquishment of  so  great  a  portion  of 
his  profits.  Assuredly  he  has  only  been 
thus  successful  because  the  unusual 
activity  of  his  workpeople,  and  the 
watch  which  they  kept  over  one  an 
other,  have  compensated  him  for  the 
sacrifice  he  made  in  contenting  himself 
with  only  a  share  of  the  gain."J 

*  Letter*  on  the  Organigation  ftf  Labour, 
letter  14. 

t  New  TretoUse  on  PoUHeal  Economy. 

%  At  the  present  time  (1865),  Bi.  Leclaire*8 
establishment  is  conducted  on  a  somewhat 
altered  system,  though  the  principle  of 
dividing  the  profits  is  maintained.  There 
are  now  three  partners  in  the  concern : 
Bft.  Leclaire  himself,  one  other  person  (lA. 
Defoumauz),  and  a  Provident  Society 
(8oci#t6  de  Secours  Mutuels),  of  which  all 
persons  in  his  employment  are  the  members. 
(Tills  Society  owns  an  excellent  library,  and 
has  scientific,  technical,  and  other  lectures 
regularly  delirered  to  it) .  Each  of  the  thrct 
partners  has  100,000  flrancs  invested  in  the 
concern;  Bi.  Leclaire  having  advanced  to 
the  Provident  Society  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  original  insufficiency  of 
their  own  funds.  The  partnership,  on  the 
part  of  the«6ociety,  is  limited;  on  that  of 
M.  Leclaire  and  M.  Defoumauz,  unlimited. 
These  two  receive  6000  firancs  (2402.)  per 
annum  each  as  wages  of  superintendence. 
Of  the  annual  profits  they  receive  half, 
though  owning  two-thirds  of  the  capital. 
The  rwnidning  half  belongs  to  the  empioygs 
andworicpemle}  two-fifths  of  it  being  paid 
to  tfas  PioHdsat  Sooistj^  aal  ^bi^  ^i<^B«8t 
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The  beneficent  example  set  by  M. 
Leclaire  has  been  followed,  with  bril- 
liant success,  by  other  employers  of 
labour  on  a  largo  scale  at  raris ;  and 
I  annex,  from  the  work  last  referred  to 
(one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able 
treatises  on  political  economy  produced 
by  the  present  generation  of  the  po« 
litical  economists  of  France),  some 
signal  examples  of  the  economical 
and  moral  benefit  arising  from  this 
admirable  aiTangement.* 

three-flftht  divided  among  the  body.  M. 
Leclaire,  however,  now  reserves  to  himself 
the  right  of  deciding  who  shall  share  in  the 
distribution,  and  to  what  amount;  only 
binding  himself  never  to  retain  any  part,  but 
to  l>C:stow  whatever  has  not  been  awarded  to 
individuab,  on  the  Provident  Society.  It  is 
further  provided  that  in  case  of  the  retire- 
ment  of  both  the  private  partners,  the  good- 
will and  plant  shall  become,  without  pay- 
ment, the  property  of  the  Society. 

•  "In  March  1817,  M.  Paul  Dupont,  the 
head  of  a  Paris  printing-office,  had  the  idea 
of  taking  his  worlcmen  into  partnership  by 
aas^ning  to  them  a  tenth  of  the  profits.  He 
habitually  employs  three  hundred;  two 
hundred  of  them  on  piece  work,  and  a 
hundred  by  the  day.  He  also  employs  a 
hundred  extra  hands,  who  are  not  Included 
in  the  association.  The  portion  of  profit 
which  falls  to  the  workmen  does  not  bring 
them  In,  on  the  average,  more  than  the 
amoimt  of  a  fortnight's  wages ;  but  they  re- 
ceive their  ordinary  pay  according  to  the 
rates  established  in  all  the  great  Paris  print- 
ing offices ;  and  have,  besides,  the  advantage 
of  medical  attendance  in  illness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  association,  and  a  franc  and  a 
half  per  day  while  incapacitated  for  work. 
The  workmen  cannot  draw  out  their  share 
of  profit  except  on  quitting  the  association. 
It  is  left  at  interest,  (sometimes  invested  in 
the  public  funds)  and  forms  an  accumulating 
reserve  of  savings  for  its  owners. 

**  M.  Dupont  and  his  partners  find  this  as- 
sociation a  source  of  great  additional  profit 
to  them :  the  workmen,  on  their  side,  con- 
gratulate themselves  daily  on  the  happy  idea 
af  their  employer.  Several  of  them  have  by 
their  exertions  caused  the  establishiQent  to 
gain  a  gold  medal  in  1849,  and  an  honorary 
medal  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855 : 
some  even  have  personally  received  the  re- 
compense of  their  inventions  and  of  their 
labours.  Under  an  ordinary  employer,  these 
excellent  people  would  not  have  had  leisure 
to  prosecute  Uieir  inventions,  unless  by  leav- 
ing the  whole  honour  to  one  whawas  not  the 
author  of  them :  but,  associated  as  they  were, 
if  the  employer  had  been  unjust,  two  hun- 
dred men  would  have  obliged  him  to  repair 
the  wrong. 

"I  have  visited  this  establishment,  and 
have  been  able  to  see  for  myself  the  improve- 
nent  which  the  partnei*8hip  produces  in  the 
^         of  tho  workpeople. 


^|M« 


Until  the  passing  of  tlid  Umited 
Liability  Act,  it  was  held  that  an 
arrangement  similar  to  M.  Leclaire's 
would  have  been  impossible  in  England, 
as  the  workmen  could  not,  in  the 
previous  state  of  the  law,  have  been 
associated  in  the  profits  withont  being 
liable  for  losses.  One  of  the  many 
benefits  of  that  great  le^slative  im- 
provement, has  been  to  render  partner- 
ships of  this  description  possible :  and 
we  may  now  hope  to  see  them  carried 

*'  M.  Gisquet,  formerly  Prefect  of  Police, 
has  long  been  the  proprietor  of  an  oil  manu- 
factory at  St.  Denis,  the  most  important  one 
in  France  next  to  that  of  M.  Darblay,  of  Cor- 
beil.  When  in  1848  he  took  the  personal 
management  of  it,  he  found  workmen  who 
got  drunk  several  days  in  the  week,  and 
during  their  work  sung,  smoked,  and  some- 
times quarrelled  with  one  another.  Many 
unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  alter 
this  state  of  things:  he  accomplished  it  by 
forbidding  his  workmen  to  get  drunk  on 
working  days,  on  pain  of  dismissal,  and  st 
the  same  time  promising  to  share  with  them, 
by  way  of  annual  gratuity,  five  per  cent  of 
his  net  profits,  in  shares  proportioned  to 
wages,  which  are  fixed  at  the  current  rates. 
From  that  time  the  reformation  has  been 
complete,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  a  hundred 
workmen  fiill  of  zeal  and  devotion.  Their 
comforts  have  been  increased  by  what  they 
have  ceased  to  spend  in  drink,  and  what  they 
gain  by  their  punctuality  at  work.  The  ma- 
nual gratuity  has  amounted,  on  the  average^ 
to  the  equivalent  of  six  weeks'  wages. 

*'  M.  Beslay,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  from  1830  to  1839,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  has  founded  an 
Important  manufactory  of  steam  engines  at 
Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  of  the  Temple.  He 
has  taken  his  workpeople  into  partnership 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  1847,  and  thecon,- 
tract  of  association  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete which  have  been  made  between  em- 
ployers and  workpeople.** 

The  practical  sagacity  of  Chinese  emi> 
grants  long  ago  suggested  to  them,  according 
to  the  report  of  a  recent  visitor  to  Manilla,  a 
similar  constitution  of  the  relation  between 
an  employer  and  labourers.  **  In  these 
Chinese  shops**  (at  Blanilla)  **the  owner 
usually  engages  all  the  activity  of  his  country- 
men employed  by  him  in  them,  by  giving 
each  of  them  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  con- 
cern, or  In  fact  by  making  them  all  small 
partners  in  the  business,  of  which  he  oi 
course  takes  care  to  retain  the  lion's  share, 
so  that  while  doing  good  for  him  by  managing 
it  well,  they  are  also  benefiting  Uiemselves. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  principle  carried* 
that  it  is  usual  to  give  even  their  coolies  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  business  in  lieu  of 
fixed  wages,  and  the  plan  appears  to  suit 
their  temper  well ;  for  although  they  are  in 
general  most  complete  eye-servants  when 
working  for  a  fixed  wage,  they  are  found  to 
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into  practice.  Messrs.  Briggs,  of  the 
Whitwood  and  Methley  Collieries,  near 
Normanton  in  Yorksnire,  have  taken 
the  first  step.  They  have  issued  a 
proposal  to  work  those  collieries  bv  a 
companv,  two-thirds  of  the  capital  of 
which  tney  will  themselves  continue  to 
hold,  but  will  in  the  allotment  of  the 
remaining  third  give  the  preference  to 
the  "  officials  and  operatives  employed 
in  the  concern,' '  and^  what  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  will  propose  to  the 
shareholders  that  whenever  the  annual 
piofit  exceeds  10  per  cent,  one-half  the 
excess  shall  be  divided  amon?  the 
"workpeople  and  employes,  whether 
shareholders  or  not,  m  proportion  to 
their  earnings  during  the  year.  It  is 
highly  honourable  to  these  important 
employers  of  labour  to  have  initiated  a 
system  so  full  of  benefit  both  to  the 
operatives  employed  and  to  the  general 
interest  of  social  improvement;  and 
they  express  no  more  than  a  just  con- 
fidence in  the  principle  when  they  say, 
that  "  the  adoption  of  the  mode  of  ap- 
propriation thus  recommended  would, 
it  is  believed,  add  so  great  an  element 
of  success  to  the  undei-taking  as  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  Uie  divi- 
dend to  the  shareholders." 

§  6.  The  form  of  association,  how- 
ever, which  if  mankind  continue  to 
improve,  must  be  expected  in  the  end 
to  predominate,  is  not  that  which  can 
exist  between  a  capitalist  as  chief, 
and  workpeople  without  a  voice  in  the 
management,  but  the  association  of 
the  laoourers  themselves  on  terms  of 
equality,  collectively  owning  the  capital 
with  which  tliey  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions, and  working  under  managers 
elected  and  removable  by  themselves. 
So  long  as  this  idea  remained  in  a 
state  of  theory,  in  the  writings  of  Owen 
or  of  Louis  Blanc,  it  mav  have  ap- 
peared, to  the  common  modes  of  judg- 
ment, incapable  of  being  realized,  and 
not  likely  to  be  tried  unless  by  seizing 
on  the  existing  capital,  and  confiscat- 

be  most  industrious  and  useful  ones  when 
interested  even  for  the  smallest  share."— 
2fcMickiug'8  BeeoUectioM  of  Manilla  and  ik4 
Thilippinet  during  1848,  lB4t0,  amd  1860^ 
p.  24. 
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ing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers ; 
which  is  even  now  imagined  by  many 
persons,  and  pretended  by  more,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  to 
be  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  Social- 
ism. But  there  is  a  capacity  of  exertion 
and  self-denial  in  the  masses  of  man* 
kind,  which  is  never  known  but  on  the 
rare  occasions  on  which  it  is  appealed 
to  in  the  name  of  some  great  iaea  or 
elevated  sentiment.  Such  an  appeal 
was  made  by  the  French  Revolution  of 
1848.  For  the  first  time  it  then  seemed 
to  the  intelligent  and  generous  of  the 
working  classes  of  a  great  nation,  that 
they  had  obtained  a  government  who 
sincerely  desired  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nitv  of  the  many,  and  who  did  not 
look  upon  it  as  their  natural  and  legiti- 
mate state  to  be  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, worked  for  the  benefit  of  th* 
possessors  of  capital.  Under  this  en- 
couragement, tne  ideas  sown  by  So- 
cialist writers,  of  an  emancipation  of 
labour  to  be  effected  by  means  of 
association,  throve  and  fructified ;  and 
man^  working  people  came  to  the  re- 
solution, not  only  that  they  would 
work  for  one  another,  instead  of 
working  for  a  master  tradesman  or 
manufacturer,  but  that  they  would 
also  free  themselves,  at  whatever  cost 
of  labour  or  privation,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying,  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  industry,  a  heavy  tribute 
for  the  use  of  capital ;  that  they  would 
extinguish  this  tax,  not  by  robbing  the 
capitalists  of  what  they  or  their  pre- 
decessors had  acquired  by  labour  and 
preserved  by  economy,  but  by  honestly 
acquiring  capital  for  themselves,  if 
only  a  few  operatives  had  attempted 
this  arduous  task,  or  if,  while  many 
attempted  it,  a  few  only  had  succeeded^ 
their  success  might  have  been  deemed 
to  furnish  no  argument  for  their  sys- 
tem as  a  permanent  mode  of  industrial 
organization.  But,  excluding  all  the 
instances  of  failure,  there  exist  or  ex- 
isted a  short  time  ago,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  successful,  and  many  emi- 
nently prosperous,  associations  of  op& 
ratives  in  raris  alone,  besides  a  cun 
siderable  number  in  the  departi>'>nta. 
An  instmctive  sketch  of  their  history 
•ad  vtmcmlef  haa  been  publish  c(1. 
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nnder  the  title  of  "Association  of 
AVorkpeople  Manufacturing  and  Agri- 
cultural,' by  II.  Fengueraj:  and  as  it 
is  frequently  affirmed  in  English  news- 
pai>crs  that  the  associations  at  Paris 
nave  fail'd,  by  writers  who  appear  to 
mistake  the  predictions  of  their  enemies 
at  tlifir  first  formation  for  the  testi- 
monies of  subsequent  experience,  I 
think  it  important  to  show  by  Quota- 
tions from  M.  Feugueray's  volume, 
Btrfngthened  by  still  later  testimonies, 
that  these  representations  are  not  only 
wide  of  the  truth,  but  the  extreme  con- 
tniry  of  it. 

The  capital  of  most  of  the  associa- 
tions was  originally  confined  to  the  few 
l(M)ls  belonging  to  the  founders,  and 
the  small  sums  which  could  be  col- 
lected from  their  savings,  or  which 
were  lent  to  them  by  other  workpeople 
AS  poor  as  themselves.     In  some  cases, 
however,  loans  of  capital  were  made  to 
thorn  by  the  republican  government : 
but  the   associations  which  obtained 
these  advances,  or  at  least  which  ob- 
tained them  before  they  had  already 
achieved  success,  are,  it  appears,   in 
general  by  no  means  the  most  pros- 
perous.    The  most  etriking  instances 
of  prosperity  are  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but 
their  own  slender  means  and  the  small 
loans  of  fellow- workmen,  and  who  lived 
on  bread  and  water  while  they  devoted 
the  whole  surplus  of  their  gains  to  the 
formation  of  a  capital.     "  Often,*'  says 
M.  Feuguerav,*  "  there  was  no  money 
at  all  in  hana,  and  no  wages  could  be 
paid.    The  goods  did  not  go  off,  the 
payments  did  not  come  in,  bills  could 
not  get  discounted,  the  warehouse  of 
materials  was  empty ;  they  had  to  sub- 
mit to  privation,  to  reduce  aU  expenses 
to  the  minimum,  to  live  sometimes  on 
bread  and  water.  ,  .  .  It  is  at  the  price 
i   of  these  hardships  and  anxieties  that 
men  who  began  with  hardly  any  re- 
Source  but  their  good  will  and  their 
hands,  succeeded  in  creating  customers, 
in  acquiring  credit,  forming  at  last  a 
joint  capital,  and  tnuB  founding  asso- 
ciations whose  futurity  now  seems  to 
be  assured." 
I  will  quote  at  length  the  remark- 
•P.  112. 


able  history  of  one  of  these  associi- 
tions.* 

"The  necessity  of  a  large  capital 
for  the  establishment  of  a  pianoforte 
manufactory  was  so  fiilly  recognised 
in  the  trade,  that  in  1848  the  delegates 
of  several  hundred  workmen  who  had 
combined  to  form  a  great  association, 
solicited  from  the  government  a  subven. 
tion  of  300,000  francs  ["12,000/.],  being 
a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  sum  voted  hj 
the  National  Assembly.  I  remember 
that  as  one  of  the  Commission  charged 
with  the  distribution  of  the  fund,  I 
tried  in  vain  for  two  hours  to  convince 
the  two  delegates  with  whom  the 
Commission  conferred,  that  theur  re- 
yiQst  was  exorbitant.  They  answered 
imperturbably,  that  their  trade  was  a 
peculiar  one ;  that  the  association  could 
only  have  a  chance  of  success  on  a  veiy 
lar^e  scale  and  with  a  considerable 
capital;  that  300,000  francs  were  the 
smallest  sum  which  could  suffice  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  reduce  the  de- 
mand by  a  single  sou.  The  Commis- 
sion refused. 

"Now,  after  this  refusal,  the  project 
of  a  great  association  being  abandoned, 
what  happened  was  this.  Fourteen 
workmen,  and  it  is  singular  that  among 
them  was  one  of  the  two  delegates,  re- 
solved to  set  up  by  themselves  a  piano- 
forte-making association.  The  project 
was  hazardous  on  the  part  of  men  who 
had  neither  money  nor  credit :  but 
faith  does  not  reason — it  acts. 

"  Our  fourteen  men  therefore  went  to 
work,  and  I  borrow  from  an  excellent 
article  by  M.  Cochut  in  the  National 
the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  attest 
the  following  account  of  their  first  pro^ 
ceedings. 

"  Some  of  them,  who  had  worked  on 
their  own  account,  brought  with  them 
in  tools  and  materials  the  value  of  about 
2000  francs  [80^.].  There  was  needed 
besides  a  circulating  capital.  Each 
member,  not  without  difficulty  ma- 
naged to  subscribe  10  francs  [8*.^.  A 
certain  number  of  workmen  not  in- 
terested  m  the  society  gave  their  ad- 
hesion by  bringing  small  contrihntioni. 
On  March  10,  1849,  a  sum  of  2291 
francs  [92.  3«.  lid.]  having  been  rou* 

•  Pp.  113-16. 
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ized,  the  assooiation  was  declared  con- 
stituted. 

"  This  sum  was  not  even  sufficient 
for  setting  up,  and  for  the  small  ex- 
penses reqvred  from  day  to  daj  for  the 
service  of  a  workshop.  There  being 
nothing  left  for  wages,  nearly  two 
months  elapsed  without  their  touching 
a  farthing.  How  did  they  subsist  during 
this  interval?  As  workmen  live  when 
out  of  employment,  by  sharing  the  por- 
tion of  a  comrade  who  is  in  work ;  by 
selling  or  pawning  bit  by  bit  the  few 
articles  they  possess. 

"They  had  executed  »ome  orders. 
They  received  the  payment  on  the  4th 
of  May.  That  day  was  for  them  like 
a  victory  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign, 
and  they  determined  to  celebrate  it. 
After  paying  all  debts  that  had  fallen 
due,  tne  dividend  of  each  member 
amounted  to  6  francs  61  centimes. 
ITiev  agreed  to  allow  to  each  5  francs 
r4«.J  on  account  of  his  wages,  and  to 
devote  the  surplus  to  a  fraternal  repast. 
The  fourteen  shareholders,  most  of 
(^hom  had  not  tasted  wine  for  a  year 
past,  met,  along  with  their  wives  and 
children.  They  expended  32  sous 
[U.  4d.]  per  family.  This  day  is  still 
spoken  of  in  their  workshops  with  an 
emotion  which  it  is  difficult  not  to 
share. 

''  For  a  month  longer  it  was  neceth 
sary  to  content  themselves  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  five  firancs  per  week.  In  the 
course  of  June  a  baker,  either  from 
love  of  music  or  on  speculation,  offered 
to  buy  a  piano,  paying  for  it  in  bread. 
The  bargain  was  made  at  the  price  of 
480  firancs.  It  was  a  piece  of  good 
hick  to  the  association.  They  had 
now  at  least  what  was  indispensable. 
They  determined  not  to  reckon  the 
bread  in  the  account  of  wages.  Each 
ate  according  to  his  appetite,  or  rather 
to  that  of  his  familv ;  for  the  married 
fihareholders  were  allowed  to  take  away 
bread  freely  for  their  wives  and 
children. 

"Meanwhile  the  association,  being 
tomposed  of  excellent  workmen,  gra- 
dually suiTiounted  the  obstacles  and 
privations  which  had  embarrMsed  itg 
starting.  Ite  aoooont-books  offer  the 
iest  proof  of  the  -pnfpem  wluch  its 


pianos  had  made  in  the  estimation  of 
buyers.  From  August  1849  the 
weekly  contingent  rises  to  10,  15,  and 
20  francs  per  week ;  and  this  last  sum 
does  not  represent  all  their  profits,  each 
partner  having  left  in  the  common 
stock  much  more  than  he  received  from 
it.  Indeed  it  is  not  by  the  sum  which 
the  member  receives  weekly  that  his 
situation  can  be  judged,  but  by  the 
share  acquired  in  the  ownership  of  a 
property  alreadv  considerable.  The 
following  was  the  position  of  the  as- 
sociation when  it  took  stock  on  the 
30th  December  1850. 

"  At  this  period  the  number  of  share- 
holders was  thirty-two.  Large  work- 
shops and  warehouses,  rented  for  2000 
francs,  were  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 

business. 

Fra.  Cents. 
Indep«ndsntoftool8,  valued  at     5,922    60 
They  possessed  in  goods  and 
especially  in  materials,  the 

value  of 32,972    28 

They  had  in  cash 1,021    10 

„        in  bills 8,640 

There  was  due  to  them*     .    .     6,861    90 

They  had  thus  to  their  credit     89,317    88 

Against  this  are  only  to  be  de- 
bited 4737  francs  86  centimes 
due  to  creditors,  and  1650 
francs  to  eighty  adherents  ;t 
inaU 6,387   86 


Kemainlng 


.  32,930    02 
[jei319  4s.3 


which  formed  their  indivisible  capital 
and  the  reserve  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers. At  this  period  the  association 
had  76  pianos  under  construction,  and 
received  more  orders  than  they  could 
execute." 

From  a  later  report  we  learn  that  this 
society  subsequently  divided  itself  into 
two  separate  associations,  one  of  which, 
in  1854^  already  possessed  a  circulating 
capital  of  56,000  francs^  [2240Z.].  In 
1863  its  total  capital  was  65202. 

*  "  The  last  two  items  consisted  of  safe 
seoorities,  nearly  all  of  which  have  since  been 
realized." 

t  '*  These  adherents  are  workmen  of  the 
trade,  who  subscribed  small  sums  to  the  asso- 
ciation  at  its  commencement :  a  portion  of 
them  were  reimbursed  in  the  beginning  of 
1861.  The  sum  due  to  creditors  has  also 
been  much  reduced :  on  the  23rd  of  April  it 
only  amounted  to  113  firancs  59  centimes." 

1  Aitlole  bj  M.  ChetbuVV^T.  ow  *''  <^^«k*»» 
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The  same  admirable  qualities  by 
which  the  associations  were  carried 
through  their  early  struggles,  main- 
tained them  in  their  increasing  pros- 
perity. Their  rules  of  discipline,  in- 
stead of  being  more  lax,  are  stricter 
than  those  of  ordinary  workshops ;  but 

tire  Associations,"  in  the  Journal  iet  Econo- 
wtUtea  for  November  1860. 

I  sabjoin,  from  M.  VUliaum^  and  M.  Cher- 
bnlies,  detailed  particulars  of  other  emi- 
iMintly  suGcessfiil  experiments  by  associated 

**  We  will'firat  cite,*'  says  M.  Cherbulies, 
**  as  haring  attained  its  object  and  arrived  at 
a  definitive  result,  the  Association  Remqnet, 
of  the  Rue  Oarancidre,  at  Paris,  whose 
founder,  in  1848,  was  a  foreman  in  M.  Re- 
nouard's  printing  establishment.  That  firm 
being  under  the  necessity  of  winding  up,  lie 
nroposed  to  his  fellow- workmen  to  join  with 
him  in  continuing  the  enterprise  on  their  own 
account,  asking  a  subvention  from  the  go- 
rernraent  to  cover  the  purchase-money  of 
the  business  and  the  first  expenses.  Fifteen 
of  them  accepted  the  proposal,  and  formed 
an  association,  whose  statutes  fixed  the  wages 
for  every  kind  of  work,  and  provided  for  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  working  capital  by  a 
deduction  of  2fi  per  cent  firom  all  waj^es  and 
salaries,  on  which  deduction  no  dividend  or 
interest  was  to  be  allowed  during  the  ten 
years  that  the  association  was  Intended  to 
last.  Remquet  asked  and  obtained  for  him- 
self the  entire  direction  of  the  enterprise,  at 
a  very  moderate  fixed  salary.  At  the  wind- 
ing up,  the  entire  profits  were  to  be  divided 
among  all  the  members,  proportionally  to 
their  share  in  the  capital,  that  is,  to  the  work 
they  had  done.  A  subvention  of  80,000  franco 
was  granted  by  the  State,  not  without  g^'eat 
difllculty,  and  on  very  onerous  conditions. 
In  spite  of  these  conditions,  and  of  the  un- 
fkvourable  circumstances  resulting  from  the 
political  situation  of  the  country,  the  asso- 
ciation prospered  so  well,  that  on  the  wind- 
ing up,  after  repaying  the  advance  made  by 
the  State,  it  was  in  possession  of  a  clear  ca- 
pital of  155,000  fhincs  [6200/.].  the  division  of 
which  gave  on  the  average  between  ten  and 
eleven  f^rancs  to  each  partner;  7000  being 
tlie  smallest  and  18,000  the  largest  share. 

"  The  Fraternal  Association  of  Working 
Tinmen  and  Lampmakers  had  been  founded 
in  March  1848  by  600  operatives,  comprising 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  trade.  This 
first  attempt,  inspired  by  unpractical  ideas, 
not  having  survived  the  fatal  days  of  June,  a 
now  association  was  funned  of  more  modest 
proportions.  Originally  composed  of  forty 
meml>ers,  it  commenced  business  in  1849  with 
a  capital  composed  of  the  subscriptions  of  its 
members,  without  asking  for  a  subvention. 
After  various  vicissitudes,  wiiich  reduced  the 
number  of  partners  to  three,  then  brought  it 
back  to  fourteen,  then  again  sunk  it  to  three. 
It  ended  by  keeping  together  forty-six  mem- 
hers,  who  quietly  remodelled  their  statutes  i 
m  the  points  which  experience  had  shown  j 


being  rules  self-imposed,  for  the  mam- 
fest  good  of  the  community,  and  not 
for  the  convenience  of  an  employer 
regarded  as  having  an  opposite  interest, 
they  are  far  more  scrupulously  obeyed, 
and  the  voluntary  obedience  carries 
with  it  a  sense  of  personal  worth  and 

to  be  faulty,  and  their  number  having  been 
ndsed  by  successiTe  steps  to  100,  thcgr  pos. 
sessed,  in  1858,  a  Joint  property  of  50,000 
francs,  and  were  in  a  condition  to  divide  an- 
nually 20,000  francs. 

**  The  Association  of  Operative  JeweHen^ 
the  oldest  of  all,  had  been  founded  in  1831  bj 
eight  workmen,  with  a  capital  of  SOO  trma 
[8^.]  derived  from  their  united  savii^  A 
subvention  of  24,000  fWtncs  enabled  them  in 
1849  greatly  to  extend  their  operations,  which 
in  1858  had  already  attained  the  value  of 
140,000  flrancs,  and  gave  to  each  partner  an 
annual  dividend  equal  to  double  his  wages." 

The  following  are  firom  M.  Villianm?:— ' 

"  After  the  insurrection  of  June  1848,  work 
was  suspended  in  the  Faubourg  St.  AnUHne, 
which,  as  we  know,  is  princiiuaiy  occupied 
by  furniture-makers.  Some  operative  arm- 
chair  makers  made  an  appeal  to  those  wtio 
might  be  willing  to  combine  with  them.  Out 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  composing  the  trade^ 
four  hundred  gave  in  their  names.  But  ea> 
pital  being  wanting,  nine  of  the  mostseakras 
began  the  association  with  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed ;  being  a  value  of  369  fkancs  in  tods, 
and  135  Arancs  20  centimes  in  money. 

'*  Their  good  taste,  honesty  and  punctuslity 
having  increased  their  business,  they  sooa 
numbered  108  members.  They  received  from 
the  Stote  an  advance  of  25,000  firancs,  reim* 
bursable  in  14  years  by  way  of  annuity,  with 
interest  at  3}  per  cent. 

"  In  1867  the  niunber  of  partners  is  66,  tht 
auxiliaries  average  100.  All  the  partnen 
vote  at  the  election  of  a  council  of  eight  m^u* 
hers,  and  a  manager  whose  name  represents 
the  firm.  The  distribution  and  superinten- 
dence  of  all  the  works  is  entrusted  to  foremen 
chosen  by  the  manager  and  council.  Then 
is  a  foreman  to  every  20  or  26  workmen. 

"  The  payment  is  by  the  piece,  at  rates  de- 
termined in  general  assembly.  The  eamina 
vary  ftom  3  to  7  francs  a  day,  according  to 
seal  and  ability.  The  average  is  60  francs 
[2/.]  a  fortnight,  and  no  one  gains  much  lea 
than  40  francs  per  fortnight,  while  many  earn 
80.  Some  of  the  carvers  and  moulders  make 
as  much  as  100  francs,  being  200  francs  fS^I 
8  month.  Each  binds  himself  to  work  120 
hours  per  fortnight,  equal  to  ten  per  da«. 
By  the  regulations,  every  hour  short  of  the 
number  subjects  the  delinquent  to  a  penalty 
of  10  centimes  [one  pennyj  per  hour  up  to 
thirty  hours,  and  15  centimes  [1  Jdl.l  bevond. 
The  object  of  this  rule  was  to  abolish  'Saink 
Monday,  and  it  succeeded  in  its  effort.  For 
the  last  two  years  the  conduct  of  the  inea»i 
bers  has  been  so  good,  that  fines  have  &11mi 
into  disuse. 

"  Though  the  partners  started  with  ontv 
869  francs,  the  valve  of  the  plant  CBoeS 
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dignity.    With  wonderful  rapidity  the  or  leae,    Almoat  all  hove  abanJonod 

aBBocinted  workpeople  have  learnt  to  this  BjBtem,  and  after  allowing  to  evoiy 

coiTeot  those  of  tho  ideas  they  set  out  one  a  fixed  minimum,  Bu£Bcient  for  sal>- 

wlth,  wiiich  are  in  opposition  to  the  BiBtsnce,  they  nppoitioD  all  further  ro- 

teachiiig   of  reason  and    experience,  monerafion    according   to    the    woii 

Almost  all  the  asaociaUons,  atSist,  ex-  done:  moatoftbem  even  dividing  th« 

eluded    uiece-work,    and   gave  equal  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  Iha 

wages  whether  the  work  done  was  more  same  proportton  as  the  earnings.* 

ChKionne.  Conr  St.  Josepb,  FsnboDig SI.  orderi  ind the HgooiitioD  niiDlnirHi  it*etr 

Antojarj  ihlreBdjiD  1851  amouiit«d  Ut  6713  bffbrtuLghUy  BtoppAiEHt  making  him  safva* 

fnncH^  uid  tba  unetB  of  the  uBoviAtioD,  it  wBTBm  Bpteof  nimsufL    Bom«  workoun 

dfbtt  due  to  tham  incladtd,  Co  21,000  &uui.  who  ■»  not  In  debt  to  the  Bonaen,  Mm 

mora  fiouriahiiig,  baling  THiilod  oil  (ha  tt-  data,  to  rarist  tti<  leniptMiali  of  Bssdl»'ai- 

tamptt mftds  to unpeda iU proffrcat,  Itdooa  pania.    TbejuapntiuideribwpagH  of  10 

tfaa  UrgMt  bnaiDan,  ud  a  the  moat  ood-  frUM  pat  lC>iiBi|tit,  Mid  thoi  A  tM  wd  of 

■idarad.of  all  thahoucain  Pull  In  tlia  tnda.  flve  monthi  ther  dho  laTad  Iha  ■moBnt.'' 

"   '                        looaaTair."  rh*fblhii>ingtal)lB,td«DtnH.GhaFbiilias 

■bowed,  as-  frorn  •  work  bf  TlsCtaMr  Hnbei  (onaofttae 

moat  ardaat  and  Idgh-piiaoiplad  apoitlaa  of 

juf  u>  buv  >«uvM^  thia  kltid  of  ao-oparaUoii)  ahowa  th*  nipidlT 

a  ujB,  in  raalitjj  progTBIiiTa   growth  iii  proapari^  of  ua 

&M™'^S^S°£i;SSl?i^f  Ammmtof'       P™Bt. 

.and«iAi.g™tl0lh,lM8.  IM  Y««-                 '"'"i!!,!"''"-      ^'^■ 

.andltaauiiliarieafhunlhraa  J™     ....     ^,»0    ...       1,000 


one  for  the  buildipg  dapartmant,  tha  other  for 
the  pecuniary  admuiiaCratiaD  i  theae 
gard«d  a*  Iba  ablaut 


__  ....  1,930,000    ...    100,000 

i'atiini  baa  lately  auiatonoted  ^uae  oi        ^"^     ....  l,aSl,*8I    ...    130,000 
finir  of  the  moat  raourkibla  ■usdooa  in  tha        "  Of  thialaat  dividend,"  uy>  U.  Charbuliei, 

metiopolii.    Thongh  it  doM  its  wock  mora  "  30,000  &miu»  ware  taken  for  tha  merva 

eoonomieaUythanindiuiTOoatntotoniTataa  tnai,  and  the   Tanaining  lOO.ODO,  divided 

ithBiCogiiah>ngondiU,itliullednpanfo[  unong tha ihuaholden,  gaie  to  each  ttom 

eonflidanbla  advucea ;  it  proapara,  howflrar,  BOO  to  IfiOO  ftanca,  beiidei  thur  wages  or 

Bdisprofled  by  the  difidend  of  £6  par  oani  salariflBr  and  ^eir  ahars  in  tha  Axed  capital 

which  hai  bean  paid  thia  jaM  on  ita  eqdtal,  oTtha  conoem." 

iuoludLDgin  tbapajmant  thoaawbolianas-        Of  tha  management  of  tha  anaooCationi 

accialed  thamMTin  in  Iti  (Relations.  It  eon-  ganerally,  U. 'nDlaoui  j  ssyi,  "I  have  been 

■iita  of  worlonan  who  brina  only  thalr  Ubonr,  able  to  gatia^nyadf  pewInaUy  of  tba  abilitj 

ofother&who  bring  their  laboorand  a  ci^tal  of  themanuara  ana  counoila  of  Che  opem- 

of  Boma  sort,  and  of  a  third  olaat  who  do  not  tiva  uaiMdatioiii.    Tha  managers  ara  w  iu- 

work,  but  oontribatfl  capital  only.  perioT  in  intflliganoa,  in  ani,  and  ami  ia 

■  nn^cbnir miken,  gin  medical  attendance  aocialad workman,  the' Ihtd  haUtc?lalAn- 

ai  thccijienaeaf  tbeaisocistionjuid  an  allow,  peranoa  ii  gcadnaUrdiavpearing,  ilongwith 

prolecUon  OTer  every  member  m  erery  action  ooniwqnflnoe  of  the  too  Imperfect  education 

sand  franci,  wiUi  wtiish  to   portion  their  Lnnis  SluDC,  thai  of  the  tailors  of  CUchy) 

danghlerBor  eoaunenca  a  laaerm  for  lUtura  after  cighlceo  monihe  trial  aC  this  ByHtem, 

yen™.    Of  tha  maeoni,  some  have  altoadj  adopted  pieoa-work.     One  of  the  Tea»ui 

4000  fnooi,  which  are  lafl  in  the  common  given  bvlhem  for  abandoniiig  the  origbial 

atocb.  eTBl«m la  wdl worth  extractiDg.     "Bevdas 

•'Beforath^weraauDciated,  thaaework-  the  vicet  I  have  mentioned,  the  tulon  ann- 

man  were  poorly  clad  in  jackeU  and  blouieai  plained  that  it  canaed  iooeeiant  diqiulcg  and 

from  want  ofwork,tiiayh»dneTeraOiy»noa  inmakin'g  his neighbonra KOrk.    Their  mn- 

beforehind  to  buy  an  overcoat.  Host  of  tham  tual  warchfulneaq  de^erntcd  into  a  real 

ara  now  at  wall  tfreissd  at  ihopkaepara,  and  slaTaiy  i  nobody  had  the  fVee  control  of  hia 

aomatimea  mora  taalaftillT.    For  Uie  vorit-  lime  and  his  sotions.  Theu  diHenaiDU  haia 

nifn.  haTinflaitrajsaTTrnmt  irithtlit— niis  disappaarvd  slnoa  pieca-vcrk  waa  inlro- 

tkiD,caBgatwhatavarbtwaDtibTsi|aii|aB  dooH/'— Aiv^unn, ^ M,  Ou lA 'ft>nsl»<^ 
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It  U  the  doclared  principle  of  most 
©f  llu'se  nsR»>-iatinn8,  that  tlioy  do  not 
cx^^t  fnrthe  luore  private  benefit  of  the 
unliviilual  nn'ml»er8,  but  for  the  pro- 
iiioiiin  <if  the  c^-opcrative cause.  ^^ ith 
eviry  oxtrnsion,  therefore,  of  their  busi- 
np9S.  they  take  in  ndditional  members, 
nut  'when  they  remain  faithful  to  their 
oripnul  plan)  to  receive  wages  from 
thoui  as  hired  labourers,  but  to  enter  at 
once  into  the  full  boneiits  of  the  asso- 
riation,  without  being  remiired  to  bring 
anything  in,  except  their  labour:  the 
only  condition  imposed  is  that  of  re- 
<'»'i\in.L:  during  a  few  years  a  smaller 
slian'  ill  the  annual  division  of  profits, 
as  poiue  etpiivalent  for  the  sacrilices  of 
the  ftMiiidi-rs.  \Vhen  members  quit  the 
association,  which  they  are  always  at 
liberty  to  do,  they  carry  none  of  the 
rn]>ital  with  them :  it  remains  an  indi- 
vihible  pn)pertv,  of  which  the  members 
for  the  time  being  have  the  use,  but 
not  the  arbitrary  disposal :  by  the  sti- 
pulations of  most  of  the  contracts,  even 
if  the  association  breaks  up,  the  capital 
cannot  be  divided,  but  must  be  devoted 
entire  to  some  work  of  beneficence  or 
of  public  utility.  A  fixed,  and  gene- 
rally a  considerable,  proportion  of  the 
annual  profits,  is  not  snared  among  the 
members,  but  added  to  the  capital  of 
the  association,  or  deToted  to  the  re- 
payment of  advances  previously  made 
to  it :  another  portion  is  set  aside  to 
provide  for  the  sick  and  disabled,  and 
another  to  form  a  fund  for  extending 
the  practice  of  association,  or  aiding 
other  associations  in  their  need.  The 
managers  are  paid,  like  other  mem- 
bci's,  for  the  time  which  is  occupied  in 

discreditable  indications  of  a  low  moral  con- 
dition given  of  late  by  part  of  the  English 
working  classes,  is  the  opposition  to  piece- 
work. When  the  payment  per  piece  is  not 
Bufliciently  high,  that  is  a  just  ground  of  ob- 
jection. JBut  dislike  to  piece-work  in  itself, 
except  under  mistaken  notions,  must  be  dis- 
like to  justice  and  fairness ;  a  desire  to  cheat, 
by  not  giving  work  in  proportion  to  pay. 
Piece- work  is  the  perfection  of  contract; 
and  contract,  in  all  work,  and  in  the  most 
minute  detail — the  principle  of  so  much  pay 
for  so  much  service,  carried  out  to  the  utmost 
extremity — is  the  system,  of  all  others,  in  the 
present  state  of  society  and  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, most  favourable  to  the  worker:  though 
most  unfavourable  to  the  non-worker  who 
Wtthes  to  be  paid  for  being  idle* 
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management,  usually  at  the  rate  cf 
the  highest  paid  labour :  bat  the  role  ii 
adhered  to,  that  the  exercise  of  power 
shall  never  be  an  occasion  for  profit 

Of  the  ability  of  the  associations  to 
compete  successfully  with  individual 
capitalists,  even  at  an  early  period  of 
their  existence,  M.  Feuflnieray*  said, 
"  The  associations  which  have  been 
founded  in  the  last  two  years"  (U. 
Feugneray  wrote  in  1851)  *'  had  maoy 
obstacles  to  overcome ;  tne  majority  of 
them  were  almost  entirely  withoot 
capital :  all  were  treading  in  a  pith 
previously  unexplored ;  they  ran  the 
risks  which  always  threaten  innovators 
and  beginners.  Nevertheless,  in  many 
of  the  trades  in  which  they  have  been 
established,  they  are  already  formidable 
competitors  of  the  old  houses,  and  are 
even  complained  of  on  that  account  bj 
a  part  of  the  bourgeoisie.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  the  cooks,  the  lemonade 
sellers,  and  hairdressers,  trades  the 
nature  of  which  enables  the  associa- 
tions to  rely  on  democratic  custom,  but 
also  in  other  trades  where  they  hsTS 
not  the  same  advantages.  One  has 
only  to  consult  the  makers  of  chairs,  of 
arm-chairs,^  of  files,  and  one  will  leani 
from  them  if  the  most  important  esta- 
blishments in  their  respective  trades  are 
not  those  of  the  associated  wMkmen." 

llie  vitality  of  Uiese  associations 
must  indeed  be  great,  to  have  enabled 
about  twenty  of  them  to  survive  not 
only  the  anti-socialist  reaction,  which 
for  the  time  discredited  all  attempts 
to  enable  workpeople  to  be  their  own 
employers— not  only  the  traeasserUi 
of  the  police,  and  the  hostile  policy  d 
the  ^vemment  since  the  usurpation- 
hut  in  addition  to  these  obstacles,  all 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  trying 
condition  of  financial  and  commercid 
afiairs  from  1854  to  1858.  Of  the  pros- 
perity attained  by  some  of  them  even 
while  passing  through  this  difficult 
period,  I  have  ^ven  examples  which 
must  be  conclusive  to  all  minds  as  to 
the  brilliant  fiiture  reserved  fisr  th« 
principle  of  cooperation.f 

•  Pp.  37-8. 
t  In  the  last  year  or  two,  the  oo-<mflfttiT« 
movement    among    the    French    vrorkiac 
clMsei  has  taken  »  fresh  start.    An  iBtsMsS 
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It  is  not  in  France  alone  that  these  this  and  other  means  has  been  given 

associations  have  commenced  a  career  to  facts  so  encouraging,  is  causing  a 

of  prosperity.  To  say  nothing  at  present  rapid  extension  of  associations  -wdth 

of  (:}crmany,  Piedmont,  or  Switzerland  similar  objects  in  Lancashire,   York- 

(where  the  Consumers*  Union  of  Zurich  shire,  London,  and  elsewhere. 
is  ono  of  the  most  prosperous  co-opera-        The  original  capital  of  the  Rochdale 

live  associations  in  Europe),  England  Society  consisted  of  28Z.,  brought  to- 

can  produce  cases  of  success,  rivalling  gether  by  the  unassisted  economy  of 

even  those  which  I  have  cited  from  about  forty  labourers,  through  the  slow 

France.  Under  the  impulse  commenced  process  of  a  subscription  of  twopence 

by  Mr.  Owen,  and  more  recently  pro-  (afterwards  raised  to  threepence)  per 

pagated  by  the  writings  and  personal  week.    With  this  sum  they  established 

eflorts  of  a  band  of   friends,   chiefly  in  1844  a  small  shop,  or  store,  for  the 

clergymen  and    banisters,    to  whose  supply  of  a  few  common  articles  for 

noble  exertions  too  much  praise  can  the  consumption  of  their  own  fami- 

scarcely  be  given,  the  good  seed  was  lies.    As  their  carefulness  and  honesty 

widely  Bovm ;  the  necessary  alterations  brought  them  an  increase  of  customers 

in  the  English  law  of  partnership  were  and  of  subscribers,  they  extended  their 

obtained  irom  Parliament,  on  the  bene-  operations  to  a  greater  number  of  arti- 

Tolent  and  public-spirited  initiative  of  cles  of  consumption,  and  in  a  few  years 

jMr.  Slaney;  many  industrial  associa-  were  able  to  make  a  large  investment 

tions,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  in  shares  of  a  Co-operative  Com  Mill, 

co-operative  stores  for  retail  purchases,  Mr.  Holyoake  thus  relates  the  stages 

were  founded.  Among  these  are  already  of  their  progress  up  to  1857. 
many  instances  of   remarkable  pros-        "  The  Equitable  Pioneers*  Society  is 

pcrity,  the  most  signal  of  which  are  divided  into  seven  departments :  Gro- 

tlie  Leeds  Flour  Mill,  and  the  Rochdale  cery,Drapeiy,  Butchering,  Shoemaking, 

Society  ot  Equitable  Pioneers.    Of  this  Clogging,  Tailoring,  Wholesale, 
last  association,  the  most  successful  of        "  A  separate  account  is  kept  of  each 

all,  the  history  has  been  written  in  a  business,  and  a  general  account  is  given 

very  interesting  manner  by  Mr.  Holy-  each  quarter,  showing  the  position  of 

oake  ;*    and  the  notoriety  which  by  the  whole. 

.     „  . ,     ^      .  .      .        ...        -        "  The    grocery  business   was    com- 
ing account  of  tne  Provision  Association  of  _  J      °  •'l  1    .   J    ,.      ix„ 
G?enoble  has  been  given  in  a  pamphlet  by  menced,  as  we^  have  related,  in  i)e- 
M.  Casimir  Perier;   and  in  the  Timea   of  cember  1844,  with  only  four  articles  to 
November  24,  1864,  we  read  the  following  gell.     It  now  includes  whatever  a  gl'O- 
passage  :  "  While  a  certain  number  of  ope-          ,    ^        |^     j^  include, 
ratives  stand  out  for  mor«  wages  or  fewer  ^^*  ° ''""f  o"^"*^*  inviciv*o.  .     ,   j 
hours  of   labour,  others,  who  have  also  .       The  drapery  business  was  started 
BoccJed,  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  in  1847,  witli  an  humble  array  of  at- 
carryi Jig  on  their  respective  trades  on  their  tractions.     In  1 854  it  was  erected  into 
own  account,  and  have  collected  funds  for                     .     j         .         . 
the  purchase  of  instruments  of  labour.  They  a  separate  department, 
have  founded  a  society— Soci^te  G^nerale         "A  year  earner,   1846,   the   btore 
d'Approvisionnement  et  de  Consommation.  began  to  sell  butcher's  meat,  buying 

"h"n'vTr:^;°»^e?f  ^o.rjS  tm  <»•  ?ne  hundred  pounds  of  a 

Store"  at  Passy,  which  is  now  within  the  limits  tradesman  in  the  town .    Alter  a  win  ic, 

of  Paris.    They  calculate  that  by  May  next  the  sales  were  discontinued  until  1850, 

fifteen  new  self-supporting  associations  of  y^i^Qj^  the  Society  had  a  warehouse  of 

oplrroS,^;?rt-the?:^,°,iu"rrf»  ^^  o™-    ^r.  iohn  Moorhonse    who 

Paris  alone,  from  60* to  60.  has  now  two  assistants,  buys  and  kills 

*  Self-Help  hy  the  Feople—Sisiorjf  of  Co-  for  the  Society  three  oxen,  eight  sheep, 

tpeyation  in  SochdaZe,    An  instructive  ac-  gundrv  porkers  and  calves,  which  are 

count  of  this  and  other  co-operative  associa*  ""  ^i./    ^  ^  j  :'x^   tof\i  ^c 

;iou8  has  also  been  written  in  the  Companion  on  the  average  converted  mto  loOC.  ot 

to  the  Almanack,  for    1862,  bv  Mr.  John  cash  per  week. 
Plummer,  of  Kettering  j  himself  one  of  the         c»  Shoemakinsr  commenced  in  1852. 

inost  inspiring  examples  of  mental  cultiva-  rpu^  ^   ^««    ^^a «^^^^«+;/,«  .rv^^i,^ 

iionand*high**principle  in  a  self-instructed  Thyee  men  and  an  apprentice  make, 

(rorldng  man.  and  a  stock  is  kept  oa  sale. 
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"  Clogping  and  tailoring  commenced 
also  in  this  vc.ir. 

"  The  wholesale  department  com- 
menced in  1852,  and  marks  an  im- 
portant development  of  the  Pioneers* 
proceedings.  Tnis  department  has  been 
created  f«T  supplying  any  members  re- 
quiring largo  quantities,  and  with  a 
view  to  supply  the  co-operative  stores 
of  liancashire  and  Yorkshire,  whose 
small  capitals  do  not  enable  them  to 
buy  in  the  best  markets,  nor  command 
the  services  of  what  is  otherwise  indis- 
pensable to  every  store — a  good  huyer^ 
who  knows  the  markets  and  his  busi- 
ness, who  knows  what,  how,  and  where 
to  buy.  The  wholesale  department 
guarantees  purity,  quality,  fair  prices, 
standard  weight  and  measure,  but  all 
on  the  never-failing  principle,  cash  pay- 
ment." 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of 
members  who  now  reside  at  a  distance, 
and  the  diflBculty  of  serving  the  great 
increase  of  customers,  "  Branch  Stores 
have  been  opened.  In  1856,  the  first 
Branch  was  opened,  in  the  Oldham 
Koad,  about  a  mile  from  the  centre 
of  Rochdale.  In  1857  the  Castle  ton 
Branch,  and  another  in  the  Whitworth 
Boad,  were  established,  and  a  fourth 
Branch  in  Pinfold." 

The  warehouse,  of  which  the  original 
8tore  was  a  single  apartment,  was 
taken  on  lease  by  the  Society,  very 
much  out  of  repair,  in  1849.  "  Every 
part  has  undergone  neat  refitting  and 
modest  decoration,  and  now  wears  the 
air  of  a  thoroughly  respectable  place 
of  business.  One  room  is  now  nand- 
Bomoly  fitted  up  as  a  newsroom.  Another 

is  neatly  fitted  up  as  a  library 

Their  newsroom  is  as  well  supplied  as 
that  of  a  London  club."  It  is  now 
"  free  to  members,  and  supported  from 
the  Education  Fund,"  a  fund  con- 
sisting of  2^  per  cent  of  all  the  profits 
divided,  which  is  set  apart  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  "  The  Library  con- 
tains 2200  volumes  of  the  best,  and 
among  them,  many  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive books  published.  The  Library 
IS  free.  From  1850  to  1855,  a  school 
for  young  persons  was  conducted  at  a 
charge  of  twopence  per  month.  Since 
""'",  a  room  has  been  granted  by  the 
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Board  for  tho  use  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  persons,  fix)m  tho  ages  of  W 
teen  to  forty,  for  mutual  instnicti(Hi  od 
Sundays  and  Tuesdays.   .   .  • 

"  The  corn-mill  was  of  course  rented, 
and  stood  at  Small  Bridge,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town — one  mile  and  a 
half.  The  Society  have  since  bnilt  in 
the  town  an  entirely  new  mill  for  them- 
selves. The  engine  and  the  machinerr 
are  of  the  most  substantial  and  im- 
proved kind.  The  capital  invested 
m  the  corn-mill  is  8450Z.,  of  wliidi 
373  U.  15«.  2d.  is  subscribed  by  tbe 
Eauitable  Pioneers'  Society.  The  cotb- 
mill  employs  eleven  men." 

At  a  later  period  they  extended thdr 
operations  to  the  staple  manufacture 
itself.  From  the  success  of  the  Pioneen* 
Societjr  grew  not  only  the  co-operatiw 
com-inill,  but  a  co-operative  associa- 
tion for  cotton  and  woollen  manofac- 
turing.  "  The  capital  !n  thif  depart- 
ment is  4000Z.,  of  which  sum  20421 
has  been  subscribed  by  the  Equitabis 
Pioneers*  Society.  This  Manufacturing 
Society  has  ninety-six  power-looms  at 
work,  and  employs  twenty-six  men, 
seven  women,  four  boys,  and  five  giili 
— in  all  forty-two  persons.   .... 

"  In  1853  the  Store  purchased  for 
745Z.  a  warehouse  (freenold)  on  Ae 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  they 
keep  and  retail  their  stores  of  floor, 
butcher's  meat,  potatoes,  and  kmdred 
articles.  Their  committee-rooms  and 
offices  are  fitted  up  in  the  same  build- 
ing. They  rent  other  houses  adjoining 
for  calico  and  hosiery  and  shoe  stores. 
In  their  wilderness  of  rooms,  the  visitor 
stumbles  upon  shoemakers  and  tailon, 
at  work  under  healthy  conditions,  and 
in  perfect  peace  of  mind  as  to  the  re- 
sult on  Saturday  night.  Their  wa^^ 
houses  are  everjrwhere  as  bountifuUj 
stocked  as  Noah's  Ark,  and  cheerful 
customers  literally  crowd  Toad  Lane 
at  night,  swarming  like  bees  to  every 
counter.  The  industrial  districts  of 
England  have  not  such  another  sigkt 
as  tne  Eochdale  Co-operative  Store  on 
Saturday  night.*  Since  the  disgraced 

•  "  Bat  it  is  not/'  adds  Mr.  Holyoake, 
"the  brilliancy  of  commercial  aotivi^  ia 
which  either  writer  or  reader  will  take  the 
deepest  interest;  it  is  in  the  new  and  im* 
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failure  of  tlie  Rochdale  Savings  Bank 
in  1849,  the  Society's  Store  has  become 
the  virtual  Savings  Bank  of  the  place. 
The  following  table,  completed  to 


1860  from  the  Almanack  published  by 
the  Society,  "shows  the  pecuniary  result 
of  its  operations  irom  the  commence- 
ment. 


Tear. 

No.  of 
members. 

1844 

28 

1845 

74 

1846 

86 

1847 

110 

1848 

140 

1849 

390 

1850 

600 

1851 

630 

1852 

680 

1853 

720 

1854 

900 

1855 

1400 

1856 

1600 

1857 

1850 

1858 

1950 

1859 

2703 

I860* 

3450 

Amount  of  capital. 


£ 

28 

181 

252 

286 

397 

1,193 

2,299 

2,785 

3,471 

5,848 

7,172 

11,032 

12,920 

15,142 

18,160 

27,060 

37,710 


8.    d, 

0  0 

12  5 


7 
5 
0 
19 
10 
0 
0 


31 
0 
1 
5 

li 
6 


3  11 
15  7 

12  lOi 

13  li 
1  2 

4 

14  2 
9  0 


Amount  of  cash  sales 
in  store  (annual) . 


&       8.     d. 


710 

1,146 

1,924 

2,276 

6,611 

13,179 

17,638 

16,352 

22,760 

33,364 

44,902 

63,197 

79,788 

71,689 

104,012 

152,063 


6  5 

17  7 
13  10 

6  5i 

18  0 
17  0 


4 
5 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


12  0 
10  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Amount  of  profit 
(anuual). 


£  8,     d. 


32 

80 

72 

117 

561 

889 

990 

1,206 

1,674 

1,763 

3,106 

3,921 

5,470 

6,284 

10,739 

15,906 


17  6 
16  31 

2  10 

16  lOi 

3  9 

12  6 
19  84 
15  24 

18  114 
11  2| 

8  44 

13  14 
6  84 

17  44 

18  64 

9  11 


proved  spirit  animatins  this  interoourse  of 
trade.  Buyer  and  seller  meet  as  friends; 
there  is  no  overreaching  on  one  side,  and  no 
suspicion  on  tfaeotlier.  ....  These  crowds 
of  humble  working  men,  who  never  knew 
before  when  they  put  good  food  in  their 
mouths,  whose  every  dinner  ^as  adulterated, 
whose  shoes  let  in  the  water  a  month  too 
soon,  whose  waistcoats  shone  with  devil's 
dust,  and  whose  wives  wore  calico  that  would 
not  wash,  now  buy  in  the  markets  like  mil- 
lionnaires,  and  as  far  as  pureness  of  food 
^oes,  live  like  lords."  Far  better,  probably, 
in  that  particular ;  for  assuredl;^  lords  are 
not  the  customers  least  cheated,  m  the  pie- 
sent  race  of  dishonest  competition.  "  Tney 
are  weaving-  their  own  stimb,  making  their 
own  shoes,  sewing  their  own  garments,  and 
grinding  their  own  com.  They  buy  the 
purest  sugar  and  the  best  tea,  and  grind  their 
own  coffee.  They  slaughter  their  own  cattle, 
and  the  finest  beasts  of  the  land  waddle  down 
the  streets  of  Bochdale  for  the  consumption 
of  flannel-weavers  and  cobblers.  (Last  year 
the  Society  advertised  for  a  Provision  Agent 
to  make  purchases  in  Ireland,  and  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  that  duty.)  When  did 
competition  give  poor  men  these  advantages  P 
And  will  any  man  say  that  the  morsJ  cha- 
racter of  these  people  is  not  improved  under 
these  influences  ?  The  teetotallers  of  Roch- 
dale acknowledge  that  the  Store  has  made 
more  sober  men  since  it  commenced  than  all 
their  efforts  have  been  able  to  make  in  the 
same  time.  Husbands  who  never  knew  what 


it  was  to  be  out  of  debt,  and  poor  wives  who 
during  forty  years  never  had  sixpence  uncon- 
demned  in  their  pockets,  now  possess  little 
stores  of  money  sufficient  to  build  them  cot- 
tages, and  to  go  every  week  into  their  own 
market  with  money  jingling  in  their  pockets ; 
and  in  that  market  there  is  no  distrust  and  no 
deception;  there  is  no  adulteration,  and 
no  second  prices.  The  whole  atmosphere 
is  honest.  Those  who  serve  neither  hurry, 
finesse,  nor  flatter.  They  have  no  interest  in 
ehieanerv.  They  have  but  one  duty  to  per- 
form— tnat  of  giving  fair  measure,  full 
weight,  and  a  pure  article.  In  other  parts 
of  the  town,  wnere  competition  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  trade,  all  the  preaching  in  Koch* 
dale  cannot  produce  moral  elects  like 
these. 

"  As  the  Store  has  made  no  debts,  it  has 
incurred  no  losses;  and  during  thirteen 
years'  transactions,  and  receipts  amounting 
to  303,8622.,  it  has  had  no  law-suits.  The 
Arbitrators  of  the  Societies,  during  all  their 

Sears  of  office,  have  never  had  a  case  to 
ecide,  and  are  discontented  that  nobody 
quarrels." 

*  The  latest  report  to  which  1  have  aooesi 
is  that  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  20, 1864, 
ofwhichltake  the  following  abstract  fVom 
the  November  number  of  that  valuable  pe- 
riodioal  the  Co-operator,  conducted  by  Mr, 
Henry  Pitman,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
judicious  apostles  of  the  Co-d| 
"  The  number  of  memberi 
an  iDflteiM  ot  \&%  tot  \^ 
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1  nce«l  nf^t  enter  into  Mmilar  p«irti- 
rulnrs  r.>poctini:  the  r«.rn-Mill  Society, 
a::il  will  nit  rd y  state  that  in  18C0  its 
cnpiul  i-*  Fet  tl'»\vn,  on  the  same  autho- 
rity, at  2k01S/.  14#.  C//.,  ami  the  profit 
fiT*  that  sir-leyear  at  10,104/.  Us.  Ixl. 
For  the  maMiraciuring  establishment  I 
have  ii'">  certitifil  infnmiation  later  than 
that  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  states  the 
capital  of  the  concern,  in  1857,  to  he 
tKiOOl  But  a  l*-iter  in  the  Rochdale 
Observer  of  May  20,  1800,  editorially 
announced  as  by  a  pei-son  of  p«)od  in- 
fomiatii>n,  says  that  the  cai)ital  had  at 
that  time  reached  50,OOo/.:  and  the 
Fame  Kttcr  pves  highly  satisfactory 
Mateni' nts  nspectinc:  other  similar 
associations :  the  Kossondale  Industrial 
Company,  capital  40,000/. ;  the  Wals- 
den  Coiperativo  Company,  capital 
i>000/. ;  tfie  r.aciip  and  Wardle  Com- 
mercial Company,  with  a  capital  of 
40,000/.,  "of  which  more  than  one- 
third  is  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  and 
this  circumstance,  during  the  last  two 
years  of  unexampled  commercial  pros- 
pc-rity,  has  caused  the  rate  of  dividend 
to  tharcholdorH  to  rise  to  an  almost 
fabulous  height." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
details  respecting  tne  subsequent  his- 
torj*  of  Knglish  Cooperation;  the  Icsa 
60,  as  it  is  now  one  of  the  recognised 
elements  in  the  progressive  movement 
of  the  age,  and  as  such,  has  latterly 
been  the  subject  of  elaborate  articles  in 
most  of  our  leading  periodicals,  the 
most  i-ecent,  an<l  one  of  the  best  of 
which,  was  in  the  Edinburgh  Keview 

the  capital  or  assets  of  the  societj  is 
59,63(>/.  10«.  ld,t  or  more  than  last  quarter 
by  3(>»7/.  13«.  7d.  The  caah  received  for  sale 
or  j»ootl8  is  -15,8(W.  0».  lOi  J.,  being  an  increase 
of  2283/.  124.  5\d.»  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious three  months.  The  profit  realized  is 
6713/.  2t.  7\il.f  which  after  depreciating  fixed 
stock  account  lb2Z.  2«.  4^(/.,  paying  interest 
on  share  capital  698Z.17«.  6<f.,'appl3nng  2^  per 
cent  to  an  educational  fund,  viz.  122/.  17«.  dd., 
leaves  a  dividend  to  members  on  their  pur- 
chases of  2$.  4il.  in  the  pound.  Kon-members 
have  received  261Z.  18«.  4d.,  at  1«.  8d.  in  the 
pound  on  their  purchases,  leaving  8i.  in  the 
pound  profit  to  the  society,  which  increases 
the  reserve  fund  104Z.  IBs.  id.  This  fund 
now  stands  at  1352Z.  7«.  \\\d.  the  accumula- 
tion of  profits  from  the  trade  of  the  public 
«^ith  the  store  since  September  1862,  over 
and  above  the  I0.  8</.  in  tae  ponad  allowed  to 
■^  purchaaeri,** 


for  October  1864  :  and  the  progress  of 
Co-operation  from  month  to  month  ii 
regularly  chronicled  in  the  "  Co-opera- 
tor." I  must  not,  howoTer,  onut  to 
mention  the  last  great  step  in  advance, 
in  reference  to  the  Co-operative  Stores; 
the  formation,  in  the  North  of  England 
(and  another  is  in  course  of  formation 
in  London)  of  a  Wholesale  Society,  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  whole- 
sale merchant  as  well  as  of  the  retail 
dealer,  and  extend  to  the  Societies  the 
advantage  which  each  society  gives  to 
its  own  members,  hj  an  agency  for 
co-operative  purchases  of  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  commodities  direct 
from  the  producers. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  take  any  but 
a  hopeful  view  of  the  prospects  of  man- 
kiud,  when  in  the  two  leading  coantrics 
of  the  world,  the  obscure  depths  of 
society  contain  simple  working  men 
whose  integrity,  good  sense,  self-com- 
mand, and  honourable  confidence  in 
one  another,  have  enabled  them  to 
carry  these  noble  experiments  to  the 
triumphant  issue  which  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  preceding  pages 
attest. 

From  the  progressiTe  advance  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  a  great  in- 
crease may  be  looked  for  even  in  the 
aggregate  productiveness  of  industry. 
Ihe  sources  of  the  increase  are  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  the  class  of 
mere  distributors,  who  are  not  pro- 
ducers but  auxiliaries  of  production, 
and  whose  inordinate  numbers,  for 
more  than  the  gains  of  capitalists,  are 
the  cause  why  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
wealth  produced  does  not  reach  the 
producers — will  be  reduced  to  more 
modest  dimensions.  Disti-ibutors  differ 
from  producers  in  this,  that  when  pro- 
ducers increase,  even  though  in  any 
given  department  of  industry  they  may 
be  too  numerous,  they  actually  produce 
more :  but  the  multiplication  of  distri- 
butors does  not  make  more  distribution 
to  be  done,  more  wealth  to  be  distri- 
buted; it  does  but  divide  the  same 
work  among  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons, seldom  even  cheapeninpj  the  pro- 
cess. By  limiting  the  distributors  to 
the  number  really  required  for  making 
the  commodities  accessible  to  the  con- 
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fiomen — ^wbich  is  the  direct  effect  of 
the  co-operative  system — a  Vast  number 
of  hands  will  be  set  free  for  production, 
and  the  capital  which  feeds  and  the 
gains  which  remunerate  them  will  be 
applied  to  feed  and  remunerate  pro- 
ducers. This  great  economy  of  the 
world's  resources  would  be  realized, 
oven  if  co-operation  stopped  at  as- 
sociations for  purchase  and  con- 
sumption, without  extending  to  pro- 
duction. 

The  other  mode  in  which  co-opera- 
tion tends,  still  more  efficaciously,  to 
increase  the  productiveness  of  labour, 
consists  in  the  vast  stimulus  given  to 

f)roductive  energies,  by  placing  the 
abonrers,  as  a  mass,  in  a  relation  to 
their  work  which  would  make  it  their 
principle  and  their  interest — at  present 
it  is  neither — to  do  the  utmost  instead 
of  the  least  possible  in  exchange  for 
their  remuneration.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  rate  too  highly  tins  material 
benefit,  which  yet  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  moral  revolution  in 
society  that  would  accompany  it :  the 
healing  of  the  standing  feud  between 
capital  and  labour;  the  transformation 
of  numan  life,  from  a  conflict  of  classes 
struggling  for  opposite  interests,  to  a 
friendly  rivahr  m  the  pursuit  of  a  good 
common  to  all ;  the  elevation  of  the 
dignity  of  labour,  a  new  sense  of 
security  and  independence  in  the 
labouring  class,  and  the  conversion 
of  each  human  being's  daily  occu- 
pation into  a  school  of  the  social 
Bym]»athies  and  the  practical  intelli- 
gence. 

Such  is  the  noble  ideal  which  the 
proi  loters  of  Co-operation  should  have 
bcfcre  them.  But  to  attain,  in  any 
deg  ee,  these  objects,  it  is  indispensable 
tha ;  all,  and  not  some  only,  of  those 
wb )  do  the  work,  should  be  identified 
ia  interest  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
ur  lertaking.  Associations  which, 
w  ten  they  have  been  successful,  re- 
n  unce  the  essential  jprinciple  of  the 
8  stem,  and  become  joint-stock  com- 
T  jinies  of  a  limited  number  of  share- 
j  elders,  who  differ  from  those  of  other 
^mpanies  only  in  being  working  men ; 
issociations  which  employ  hired  la- 
bourers without  any  interest  in  the 


profits  (and  I  grieve  to  say  that  the 
Manufacturing  Society  even  of  Boch« 
dale  has  thus  degenerated),  are,  no 
doubt,  exercising  a  lawful  right  in 
honestly  employing  the  existing  system 
of  society  to  improve  their  position  as 
individuals :  but  it  is  not  from  them 
that  anything  needs  be  expected  to- 
wards replacing  that  system  by  a 
better.  Neither  will  such  societies,  in 
the  long  run,  succeed  in  keeping  their 
ground  against  individual  competition. 
Individual  management  by  the  one 
person  principally  interested,  has  great 
advantages  over  every  description  of 
collective  management:  co-operation 
has  but  one  thing  to  oppose  to  those 
advantages — the  common  interest  of  all 
the  workers  in  the  work.  When  indi- 
vidual capitalists,  as  they  will  cer- 
tainly do,  add  this  to  their  other  points 
of  advantage ;  when,  even  if  only  to 
increase  their  gains,  they  take  up  the 
practice  which  these  co-operative  socie- 
ties have  dropped,  andT  connect  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  every  person  in 
their  employment  with  the  most  effi* 
cient  and  most  economical  manage^ 
ment  of  the  concern ;  they  are  likely  to 
gain  an  easy  victory  over  societies 
which  retain  the  defects,  while  they 
cannot  possess  the  full  advantages,  ol 
the  old  system. 

^  Under  the  most  favourable  sapposi- 
tion  it  will  be  desirable,  and  perhaps 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  that 
individual  capitalists  associating  their 
workpeople  m  the  profits,  should  co- 
exist with  even  those  co-operative 
societies  which  are  faithful  to  the  co- 
operative principle.  Unity  of  authority 
makes  many  tnings  possible,  whicn 
could  not,  or  would  not,  be  undertaken, 
subject  to  the  chance  of  divided  coun* 
oils,  or  changes  in  the  management.  A 
private  capitalist,  exempt  from  the 
con^l  of  a  body,  if  he  is  a  person  of 
capacity,  is  considerably  more  likely 
than  almost  any  association  to  run 
judicious  risks,  and  originate  costly 
improvements.  Co-operative  societies 
may  be  depended  on  for  adopting  im- 
provements after  the^  have  been  tested 
by  success :  but  individuals  are  more 
likely  to  commence  things  previously 
untried.    Even  in  ordinary  businesS| 
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Iho  compf  lllioii  of  capable  pcmoiia  who 
in  tho  ovcnt  of  failure  are  to  have  all 
the  loss,  and  in  case  of  gncc«n  the 
greater  part  of  llie  gain,  will  be  Terj 
lueful  in  keeping  the  managon  of  eo- 
operalive  societies  up  to  the  doe  pitch 
oiactiritTBiid  ^igiUncB. 

^VheD,  bowe  ve  r,  cchoperotive  locietie  9 
■linll  Lhts  BulficieDll;  multiplied,  it  ia 
not  probable  that  an;  hut  the  least 
Tnluable  norkpeople  irill  anv  longer 
consent  to  work  all  their  hves  for  vages 


J  gradually  End  it 
necessary  to  make  tbe  entire  twidy  of 
labourera  participants  in  profits.  Eien- 
tually,  and  in  perhaps  a  leu  remote 
future  than  maj  be  auppoied,  we  maj, 
through  the  co-operati»B  principle,  see 
our  wBj  to  a  change  in  society,  which 
would  combine  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  tbe  individual,  with  the 
morul,  intellectual,  and  economical 
advantages  of  aggregalo  production ; 
and  which,  without  violenca  or  spolia- 
tion, or  even  any  sudden  distarbance 
of  axistiii^  habits  end  eip«c(ationa, 
would  realize,  at  least  in  thn  industiial 
department,  the  best  aspirations  of  Ihe 
democratic  spirit,  by  putting  an  end  to 
tbe  division  of  society  into  the  indns- 
(rioua  and  the  idle,  and  effacing  all 
tocial  distinctions  but  those  ^irl; 
earned  by  personal  services  and  exer- 
tions. Associations  like  those  which 
we  have  described,  by  the  very  process 
of  their  success,  are  a  coarse  of^educa* 
tion  in  those  moral  and  active  qualities 
by  which  alone  success  can  be  cither 
deserved  or  Httalned.  As  associations 
multiplied,  they  would  tend  more  and 
mote  to  Bbaorb  all  workpeople,  except 
those  who  have  too  little  understanding, 
or  too  little  Ivirtue,  lo  be  capable  of 
learning  to  act  on  any  other  system 


than  that  of  n 


selfish 


Aa 


this  change  proceeded,  owners  of  capi- 
tal would  padually  find  it  to  their 
advantage,  instead  of  mainlaining  the 
almggle  of  the  old  system  with  worlt- 

Eeople  of  only  the  worst  desciiption,  to 
md  their  capital  to  the  associations  ; 
to  do  this  at  B  diminishing  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  at  last,  perhaps,  even  to 
^Mchaiige  their  capital  for  terminable 
Bwnoittes.    In  this  or  aiant  such  mode, 


the  existing  BCcmnnlatioiiB  of  ca^til 
might  honestly,  and  by  a  kind  of  mm- 
taneons  process,  become  ia  the  end  Utt 
joint  property  of  all  who  participate  is 
their  prodnctive  employineiit :  a  trou- 
formation  which,  thus  effected,  (and 
Bssummg  of  course  that  both  seiei 
participate  equally  in  the  righla  u>d 
m  the  government  of  the  aasociation)* 
would  be  the  neareat  approach  to  sodii 
juslice,  and  the  most  beneBciai  orda- 
ing  of  industrial  affairs  for  the  univeml 
good,  which  it  is  poaaible  at  present  W 
foresee. 

S  T-  I.  *gree,  tbeo,  with  the  So- 
cialist writers  in  their  conception  oT 
the  form  which  industrial  operstiim 
tend  to  assume  in  the  advance  of  im- 
provement; and  I  entirely  share  theii 
opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  com 
mencinc  this  transfonaation,  and  that 
it  should  byall  just  and  offectualmeant 
be  aided  and  encooraged.  But  while 
I  agree  and  sympathize  with  SociaUels 
in  this  practical  portion  of  their  aiaa, 
I  utterly  dissent  &om  the  moat  conspi- 
cuous and  vehement  part  of  their 
leaching,  their  declamations  against 
competition.  With  moral  conceptions 
in  many  respects  far  ahead  of  the  ei- 
isting  arrangements  of  society,  they 
have  in  general  very  confiised  and 
erroneous  notions  of  its  actnal  working: 
and  one  of  their  greatest  errors,  as  I 
conceive,  is  to  chargo  upon  competitiim 
all  the  economical  evila  which  at 
present  exist.  Thoy  forget  that  wlier- 
evcr  competition  is  not,  monopoly  is; 

■  JnlliiiTcapectalBotlioRocfadalfi  Socittj 
bu  Bim  m  BiBinple  of  nuoa  and  jn.u™, 
worilij  of  the  good  mse  and  good  fei-liug 
msnifefited  in  ibejT  eooerp]  proceedJnei. 
"  Tlio  RoohdiJe  Storo,'^'  snvi  Mr.  nolvoilfi 
"ronderj  imrident^  hot  yjJu.bla  aid  toward! 

Tote  in  iti  procoedinga.  Biiigla  and  married 
membfrn  beoauae  thoiT  hoqbnnds  will  ddC 

in;;  thoirniDnev  in  drinll.  The  husband  cbd- 
ing  in  tbs  wife'i  name.anleM  sho  BJgTis  tbi 
owln.  Ofcnnrae.Bi  the  laivatill  stands,  Iha 
hudb&nd  could  by  legal  process  cetpoSBestion 
of  lie  mon^.  But  >  prooMS  lilies  time,  ud 
Ihe  botbund  pels  eobor  and  think*  bettor  irf 
it  before  tbs  Uw  cu  mora," 
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and  tbat  monopoly,  in  all  its  forms,  is 
the  taxation  of  the  industrious  for  the 
support  of  indolence,  if  not  of  plunder. 
They  forget,  too,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  competition  among  lahourers, 
all  other  competition  is  for  the  henefit 
of  the  lahourers,  by  cheapening  the 
articles  they  consume;  that  competi- 
tion even  in  the  labour  market  is  a 
source  not  of  low  but  of  high  wages, 
wherever  the  competition  for  labour 
exceeds  the  competition  of  labour,  as 
in  America,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the 
skilled  trades;  and  never  could  be  a 
cause  of  low  wages,  save  by  the  over- 
stocking of  the  labour  market  through 
the  too  great  numbers  of  the  labourers' 
families;  while,  if  the  supply  of  la- 
bourers is  excessive,  not  even  Socialism 
can  prevent  their  remuneration  from 
being  low.  Besides,  if  association  were 
universal,  there  would  be  no  competi- 
tion between  labourer  and  labourer; 
and  that  between  association  and  asso- 
ciation would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers,  that  is,  of  the  associa- 
tions ;  of  the  industrious  classes  gene- 
rally. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  there  are  no 
inconveniences  in  competition,  or  that 
the  moral  objections  urged  against  it 
by  Socialist  writers,  as  a  source  of  I 
jealousy  and  hostility  amons:  tnose  i 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  are 
altogether  groundless.  But  if  compe- 
tition has  its  evils,  it  prevents  greater 
evils.  As  M.  Feugueray  well  says,* 
"  The  deepest  root  of  the  evils  and  ini- 
quities which  fill  the  industrial  world, 
is  not  competition,  but  the  subjection 
of  labour  to  capital,  and  the  enormous 
share  which  the  possessors  of  the  in- 
Btruraents  of  industry  are  able  to  take 
from  the  produce If  competi- 
tion has  gi'eat  power  for  evil,  it  is  no 
less  fertile  of  good,  especially  in  what 
regards  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual faculties,  and  the  success  of 
innovations."  It  is  the  common  error 
of  Socialists  to  overlook  the  natural  in- 
dolence of  mankind  ;  their  tendency  to 
be  passive,  to  be  the  slaves  of  habit,  to 
persist  indefinitely  in  a  course  once 
chosen.    Let  them  once  attain   any 


state  of  existence  which  they  consider 
tolerable,  and  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended is  that  they  will  thenceforth 
stagnate  ;  will  not  exert  themselves  to 
improve,  and  by  letting  their  faculties 
rust,  will  lose  even  the  energy  required 
to  preserve  them  from  deterioration. 
Competition  may  not  be  the  best  con- 
ceivable stimulus,  but  it  is  at  present  a 
necessary  one,  and  no  one  can  foresee 
the  time  when  it  will  not  be  indispen- 
sable to  progress.  Even  confining  our- 
selves to  the  industrial  department,  in 
which,  more  than  in  any  other,  the 
majority  may  be  suj^posed  to  be  com- 
petent judges  of  improvements;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  induce  the  general 
assembly  of  an  association  to  submit  to 
the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  alter- 
ing their  habits  by  adopting  some  new 
and  promising  invention,  unless  their 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  rival 
associations  made  them  apprehend  that 
what  they  would  not  consent  to  do, 
others  would,  and  that  they  would  be 
left  behind  in  the  race. 

Instead  of  looking  upon  competition 
as  the  banefiil  and  anti-social  principle 
which  it  is  held  to  be  by  the  generahty 
of  Socialists,  I  conceive  that,  even  in 
the  present  state  of  society  and  in- 
dustry, every  restriction  of  it  is  an  evil, 
ana  everv  extension  of  it,  even  if  for 
the   time   injuriously  affecting    some 
class  of  labourers,  is  always  an  mtimate 
good.    To  be  protected  against  com- 
petition is  to  be  protected  m  idleness^ 
in  mental  dulness;   to  be  saved  the 
necessity  of  being  as  active  and  as  in- 
telligent as  other  people ;  and  if  it  is 
also  to  be  protected  against  being  un- 
derbid for  employment  by  a  less  highly 
paid  class  of  labourers,  this  is  only 
where  old  custom  or  local  and  partial 
monopoly  has  placed  some  particular 
class  of  artisans  in  a  privileged  position 
as  compared  with  the  rest;   and  the 
time  has  come  when  the  interest  of 
universal  improvement  is    no  longer 
promoted  by  prolonging  the  privileges 
of  a  few.     If  the  slopsellers  and  others 
of  their  class  have  lowered  the  wages 
of  tailors,  and  some  other  artisans,  by 
makine  them  an  affair  of  competition 
instead  of  custom,  so  much  the  better 
in  the  end.    What  is  now  t^Q^\^^  Ssw 
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feel,  that  they  have  the  same  interests, 
and  depend  for  their  remnneration  a 
the  same  general  causes,  and  mnst  r^ 
sort  for  the  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition to  the  same  remedies,  as  the  lea 
fortunately  circiunstanced  and  compit- 
rativelj  helpless  multltacle. 
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not  to  l)ol8ter  up  old  customs,  wherehy 
limited  classes  of  lahouring  people  ob- 
tain partial  gains  which  interest  them 
ill  keeping  up  the  present  organization 
of  society,  but  to  introduce  new  general 
practices  beneficial  to  all ;  and  tnere  is 
reason  to  rejoice  at  whatever  makes 
the  privileged  classes  of  skilled  artisans 
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ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GOVEENMENT. 


CHAPTER  L 


or  TRB  FUVOnONS  OF  OOYERNMENT  IN  GENEBAL. 


§  1.    One    of  the    most  disputed 
questions  both  in  political  science  and 
in  practical  statesmanship  at  this  par< 
ticular  period,  relates  to  the  proper 
limits  of  the  functions  and  agency  of 
governmentB.    At  other  times  it  has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  how  go- 
vernments should  be  constituted,  and 
according  to  what  principles  and  rules 
they  should  exercise  their  authority ; 
but  it  is  now  almost  equally  a  question, 
to  what  departments  of  human  affairs 
that  authority  should  extend.     And 
when  the  tide  sets  so  strongly  towards 
changes  in  government  and  legislation, 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  condition 
of  mankind,  this  discussion  is  more 
likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish  in 
interest.    On  the  one  hand,  impatient 
reformers,  thinking  it  easier  and  shorter 
to  get  possession  of  the  government 
than  of  the  intellects  and  dispositions 
of  the  public,  are  under  a  constant 
temptation  to  stretch  the  province  of 
povcrumcnt  beyond  due  bounds :  while, 
on  the  other,  mankind  have  been  so 
much  accustomed  by  their  rulers  to  in- 
terference for  purposes  other  than  the 
public  good,  or  under  an  erroneous  con- 
ception of  what  that  good  requires, 
and  so  many  rash  proposals  are  made 
by  sincere  lovers  of  improvement,  for 
attempting,  by  compulsory  regulation, 
the  attainment  of  objects  which  can 
only  be   effectually  or  only  ^efuUy 
compassed  by  opinion  and  discussion, 
that  there  has  grown  np  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance in  limine  to  the  interference 
of  government,  merely  as  such,  and  a 
disposition  to  reitriot   ita  spbere  of 


action  within  the  narrowest  bounds. 
From  differences  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  different  nations,  not 
necessary  to  be  here  dwelt  upon,  the 
former  excess,  that  of  exaggerating 
the  province  of  government,  prevails 
most,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
among  the  Continental  nations,  while 
in  England  the  contrary  spirit  has 
hitherto  been  predominant. 

The  general  principles  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of 
Srinciple,  I  shall  make  an  attempt  to 
etermine  in  a  later  chapter  of  this 
Book :  after  first  considering  the  effects 
produced  by  the  conduct  of  government 
m  the  exercise  of  the  functions  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  belong  to  it. 
For  this  purpose,  there   must  be  a 
specification  of  the  functions  which  are 
either  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a 
government,  or  are  exercised  habitually 
and  without  objection  by  all  govern- 
ments ;    as  distinguished  from  those 
respecting  which  it  has  been  considered 
questionable     whether     governments 
should  exercise  them  or  not.      The 
former  may  be  termed  the  necessary , 
the  latter  the  optional^  functions  of 
government.    By  the  tei-m  optional  it 
IS  not  meant  to  imply,  that  it  can  ever 
be  a  matter  of  indifl'erence,  or  of  arbi- 
trary choice,  whether  the  government 
should  or  should  not  take  upon  itself 
the  functions  in  question;    but  only 
that  the  expediency  of  its  exercising 
them  does  not  amount  to  necessity,  and 
is  a    subject   on  which  diversity  of 
opinion  does  or  may  exist. 
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§  2.  In  attempting  to  enumerate 
the  necessary  functions  of  government, 
we  find  them  to  be  considerably  more 
multifarious  than  most  people  are  at 
first  aware  of,  and  not  capable  of  being 
circumscribed  by  those  very  definite 
lines  of  demarcation,  which,  in  the  in- 
considerateness  of  popular  discussion, 
it  is  often  attempted  to  draw  round 
them.  We  sometimes,  for  example, 
hear  it  said  that  governments  ought  to 
confine  themselves  to  aftbrding  protec- 
tion against  force  and  fraud :  that, 
these  two  things  apart,  people  should 
be  free  agents,  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  that  so  long  as  a  person 
practises  no  violence  or  deception,  to 
the  injury  of  othei*8  in  person  or  pro- 
perty, legislatures  and  governments 
are  in  no  way  called  on  to  concern 
themselves  about  him.  But  why  should 
people  bo  protected  by  their  govern- 
ment, that  is,  by  their  own  collective 
strength,  against  violence  and  fraud, 
and  not  aQ:ainst  other  evils,  except  that 
the  expediency  is  more  obvious?  If 
nothing,  but  what  people  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  for  themselves,  can  be  fit  to  be 
done  for  them  by  government,  people 
might  be  required  to  protect  them- 
selves by  their  skill  and  courage  even 
against  force,  or  to  beg  or  buy  protec- 
tion against  it,  as  thepr  actually  do 
where  the  government  is  not  capable 
of  protecting  them :  and  against  fraud 
every  one  has  the  protection  of  his  own 
wits.  But  without  further  anticipating 
the  discussion  orprinciples,  it  is  suffi- 
cient on  the  present  occasion  to  con- 
sider facts. 

Under  which  of  these  heads,  the  re- 
pression of  force  or  of  fraud,  are  we  to 
{)lace  the  operation,  for  example,  of  the 
aw^s  of  inheritance  ?  Some  such  laws 
must  exist  in  all  societies.  It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  in  this  matter  go- 
vernment has  merely  to  give  effect  to 
the  disposition  which  an  individual 
makes  of  his  own  property  by  will. 
This,  however,  is  at  least  extremely 
disputable ;  there  is  probably  no  coun- 
try by  whose  laws  the  power  of  testa- 
mentary disposition  is  perfectly  abso- 
lute.   And  suppose  the  very  common 


on  principles  of  general  expcdiencr, 
who  shall  take  the  succession  ?  and  n 
case  the  successor  is  in  any  manna 
incompetent,  does  it  not  appoint  per- 
sons,  n-equentlj  officers  of  its  own,  to 
collect  the  property  and  appljittoliis 
benefit?  There  are  many  other csks 
in  which  the  government  nndertakes 
the  administration  of  property,  becaiia 
the  public  interest,  or  perhaps  onl/ 
that  of  the  particular  persons  con- 
cerned, is  thought  to  require  it.  Tbis 
is  often  done  in  cases  of  litigated  pro- 
perty ;  and  in  cases  of  judicially  de- 
clared  insolvency.  It  has  never  beea 
contended  that  in  doing  these  tiling^ 
a  government  exceeds  its  province. 

Kor  is  the  function  of  the  law  in  de- 
fining property  itself,  so  simple  a  thing 
as  may  be  supposed.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined, perhaps,  that  the  law  has  only 
to  declare  and  protect  the  right  of 
every  one  to  what  he  has  himseu  pro- 
duced, or  acquired  by  the  voluntaiy 
consent,  fairly  obtained,  of  those  who 
produced  it.  But  is  there  nothing  re- 
cognised as  property  except  what  has 
been  produced  ?  Is  there  not  the  earth 
itself,  its  forests  and  waters,  and  all 
other  natural  riches,  above  and  below 
the  surface?  These  are  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  human  race,  and  there 
must  be  regulations  for  the  common 
enjoyment  of  it.^  What  rights,  and 
under  what  conditions,  a  person  shall 
be  allowed  to  exercise  over  any  portion 
of  this  common  inheritance,  cannot  be 
left  undecided.  No  function  of  govem- 
naent  is  less  optional  than  the  regula- 
tion of  these  things,  or  more  com- 
pletely involved  in  the  idea  of  civilized 
society. 

Again,  the  legitimacy  is  conceded  of 
repressing  violence  or  treachery  ;  but 
under  which  of  these  heads  are  we  to 
place  the  obligation  imposed  on  people 
to  perform  their  contracts  V  Non-per- 
formance does  not  necessarily  imply 
fraud  ;  the  person  who  entered  into  the 
contract  may  have  sincerely  intended 
to  fulfil  it :  and  the  term  fraud,  which 
can  scarcely  admit  of  being  extended 
even  to  the  case  of  voluntary  breach  of 
contract  when  no  deception  was  prao- 


3  of  there  being  no  will :  does  not     tised,  is  certainly  not  applicable  when 
law,  that  is,  the  government,  decide  |  the  omission  to  perform  is  a  case  of 
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negligence.    Is  it  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  governments  to  enforce  contracts  ? 
Mere  the  doctrine  of  non-interference 
would  no  doubt  be  stretched  a  little, 
and  it  would  be  said,  that  enforcing 
contracts  is  not  regulating  the  affairs 
of  individuals  at  the  pleasure  of  govern- 
ment, but  giving  effect  to  their  own 
expressed  desire.    Let  us  acquiesce  in 
this    enlargement    of  the   restrictive 
tlieorv,  and  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
But  governments  do  not  limit  their 
concern  with  contracts  to  a  simple  en- 
forcement.  They  take  upon  themselves 
to  determine  what  contracts  are  fit  to 
be  enforced.   It  is  not  enough  that  one 
person,  not  being  either  cheated  or 
compelled,  makes  a  promise  to  another. 
There  are  promises  oy  which  it  is  not 
for  the  public  good  that  persons  should 
have  the  power  of  binding  themselves. 
To  sav  nothing  of  engagements  to  do 
Bometliing  contrary  to  law,  there  are 
engagements  which  the  law  refuses  to 
enforce,  for  reasons  connected  with  the 
interest  of  the  promisor,  or  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  state.   A  contract 
by  which  a  person  sells  himself  to  an- 
other as  a  slave,  would  be  declared 
void  by  the  tribunals  of  this  and  of 
most  othei  European  countries.  There 
are  few  nations  whose  laws  enforce  a 
contract  for  what  is  looked  upon  as 
prostitution,  or  any  matrimonial  en- 
gagement of  which  the  conditions  vary 
in  any  respect  from  those  which  the 
law  has  thought  fit  to  prescribe.    But 
when  once  it  is  admitted  that  there  are 
any  engagements  which  for  reasons  of 
expediency  the  law  ought  not  to  en- 
force, the  same  question  is  necessarily 
opened  with  respect  to  all   engage- 
ments.   Whether,  for  example,  the  law 
should  enforce  a  contract  to  labour, 
when  the  wages  are  too  low,  or  the 
hours  of  work  too  severe :  whether  it 
ehould  enforce  a  contract  by  which  a 
person  binds  himself  to  remain,  for 
more  than  a  very  limited  period,  in  the 
service  of  a  given  individual :  whether 
a  contract  of  marriage,  entered  into  for 
life,  should  continue  to  be  enforced 
against  the  deliberate  will  of  the  per- 
sons, or  of  either  of  the  persons,  who 
entered  into  it.   Every  question  which 
can  possibly  arise  as  to  the  policy  of 
r.fi. 


contracts,  and  of  the  relations  whic« 
they  establish  among  human  beings,  k 
a  question  for  the  legislator  ;  and  ono 
wmch  he  cannot  escape  from  coiv 
sidering,  and  in  some  way  or  othcf 
deciding. 

^  Again,  the  prevention  and  suppre* 
sion  of  force  and  fraud  afford  appo 
priate  employment  for  soldiers,  poll  co- 
men,  and  criminal  judges ;  but  there 
are  also  civil  tribunals.  The  punish- 
ment of  wrong  is  one  business  of  an 
administration  of  justice,  but  the  de- 
cision of  disputes  is  another.  Innu- 
merable disputes  arise  between  per- 
sons, without  mala  fides  on  either  side, 
through  misconception  of  their  legal 
rights,  or  from  not  being  agreed  about 
the  facts,  on  the  proof  of  which  those 
rights  are  legally  dependent.  Is  it 
not  for  the  general  interest  that  the 
State  should  appoint  persons  to  clear 
up  these  imcertainties  and  terminate 
these  disputes  ?  It  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  case  of  absolute  necessity.  People 
might  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  en- 
gage to  submit  to  his  decision;  and 
they  do  so  where  there  are  no  courts 
of  justice,  or  where  the  courts  are  not 
trusted,  or  where  their  delays  ani 
expenses,  or  the  irrationality  of  their 
rules  of  evidence,  deter  people  from 
resorting  to  them.  Still,  it  is  uni- 
versally thought  right  that  the  State 
should  establish  civil  tribunals ;  and 
if  their  defects  often  drive  people  to 
have  recourse  to  substitutes,  even  then 
the  power  held  in  reserve  of  carrying 
the  case  before  a  legally  constituted 
court,  gives  to  the  substitutes  their 
principal  efficacy. 

Not  only  does  the  State  undertake 
to  decide  msputes,  it  takes  precautions 
beforehand  that  disputes  may  not  arise. 
The  laws  of  most  countries  lay  down 
rules  for  determining  many  things,  not 
because  it  is  of  much  consequence  in 
what  way  they  are  detennined,  but  in 
order  that  they  may  be  detennined 
somehow,  and  there  may  be  no  ques- 
tion on  the  subject.  Tlie  law  pre- 
scribes forms  of  words  for  many  kinds 
of  contract,  in  order  that  no  dispute 
or  misunderetanding  mav  arise  about 
their    meaning:    it  make"  ''^ 

that  if  a  dispute  does  ai 
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shall  be  procurable  for  deciding  it,  by 
rc<iuiring  that  the  document  be  at- 
tested by  witnesses  and  executed 
with  certain  formalities.  The  law 
preserves  authentic  evidence  of  facts 
lo  which  legal  consequences  are  at- 
tached, by  keeping  a  registry  of  such 
facts ;  as  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
hages,  of  wills  and  contracts,  and  of 
judicial  proceedings.  In  doing  these 
things,  it  has  never  been  alleged  that 
government  oversteps  the  proper  limits 
of  its  functions. 

Again,  however  wide  a  scope  we 
may  allow  to  the  doctrine  that  indi- 
viduals are  the  proper  guardians  of 
their  own  interests,  and  that  govern- 
ment owes  nothing  to  them  out  to 
save  them  from  being  interfered  with 
by  other  people,  the  doctrine  can  never 
be  applicable  to  any  persons  but  those 
who  are  capable  of  acting  in  their  own 
behalfl  Ine  individual  may  be  an 
infant,  or  a  lunatic,  or  fallen  into 
imbecility.  The  law  surely  must  look 
after  the  interests  of  such  persons.  It 
does  not  necessarily  do  this  through 
officers  of  its  own.  It  often  devolves 
tlio  trust  upon  some  relative  or 
connexion.  But  in  doing  so  is  its 
duty  ended?  Can  it  make  over  the 
interests  of  one  person  to  the  control 
of  another,  and  be  excused  from  super- 
vision, or  from  holding  the  person 
thus  trusted,  responsible  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  trust  ? 

There  is  a  multitude  of  cases  in 
which  governments,  with  general  ap- 
probation, assume  powers  and  execute 
lunctions  for  which  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  except  the  simple  one,  that 
they  conduce  to  general  convenience. 
We  may  take  as  an  example,  the 
function  (which  is  a  monopoly  too)  of 
coining  money.  ^  This  is  assumed  for 
no  more  recondite  purpose  than  that 
of  saving  to  individuals  the  trouble, 
delay,  and  expense  of  weighing  and 
assaying.  No  one,  however,  even  of 
those  most  jealous  of  state  interfer- 
ence, has  objected  to  this  as  an  im- 
proper exercise  of  the  powers  of 
government.  Prescribing  a  set  of 
standard  weights  and  measures  is 
'.another  instance.  ra\nng,  lighting, 
and  cleansing  the  streets    and  tho- 


roughfares, is  another ;  whether  done' 
by  the  general  government,  or,  as  is 
more  usual,  and  generally  moio  ad 
visable,  by  a  municipal  authority. 
Making  or  improving  harbours,  build- 
ing lighthouses,  making  surveys  in 
order  to  have  accurate  maps  and 
charts,  raising  dykes  to  keep  the  sea 
out,  and  embanlonentB  to  keep  rivers 
in,  are  cases  in  point. 

Examples  mi^ht  be  ir:€/efinitely  mul 
tiplied  without  intruding  on  any  dis- 
puted ground.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  admitted  func- 
tions of  government  embrace  a  much 
wider  field  than  can  easily  be  included 
within  the  ring-fence  of  any  restrictive 
definition,  and  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  find  any  ground  of  justification 
common  to  them  all,  except  the  com- 
prehensive one  of  general  expediency ; 
nor  to  limit  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment by  any  universal  rule,  save  the 
simple  and  vague  one  that  it  should 
never  be  admitted  but  when  the  case 
of  expediency  is  strong. 

§  3.  Some  observations,  however, 
may  be  usefully  bestowed  on  the 
nature  of  the  considerations  on  which 
the  question  of  government  interference 
is  most  likely  to  turn,  and  on  the 
mode  of  estimating  the  comparative 
magnitude  of  the  expediencies  in- 
volved. This  will  form  the  last  of 
the  three  parts  into  which  our  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  and  eflTccts  of 
government  interference  may  con- 
veniently be  divided.  The  following 
will  be  our  division  of  the  subject. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  econo- 
mical effects  arising  from  the  mannei 
in  which  governments  perform  their 
necessary  and  acknowledged  func- 
tions. 

We  shall  then  pass  to  certam  go- 
vernmental interferences  of  what  I 
have  termed  the  optional  kind  (».«. 
overstepping  the  boundaries  of  the 
universally  acknowledged  functions) 
which  have  heretofore  taken  place, 
and  in  some  cases  still  take  place, 
under  the  influence  of  false  general 
theories. 

It  will  lastly  remain  to  inquire 
whether,   independently  of  any  false 
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^'  theory,  and  consistently  with  a  correct 
'  view  of  the  laws  which  regulate  human 
affairs,  there  be  any  cases  of  the 
optional  class  in  which  governmental 
interference  is  reallv  advisable,  and 
■  what  are  those  cases. 
'  The  first  of  these  divisions  is  of  an 

P  extremely  miscellaneous  character: 
since  the  necessary  functions  of  go- 
vernment, and  those  which  are  so 
maiiifostly  expedient  that  they  have 
never  or  very  rarely  been  objected  to, 
arc,  as  already  pointed  out,  too 
various  to  be  brought  under  any  very 
simple  classification.  Those,  how- 
ever, which  are  of  jjrincipal  import- 
ance, which  alone  it  is  necessary  here 
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to  consider,   may  be  reduced  to 
following  general  heads. 

First,  the  means  adopted  by  govern- 
ments to  raise  the  revenue  which  is  the 
condition  of  their  existence. 

Secondly,  the  nature  of  the  laws 
which  they  prescribe  on  the  two 
great  subjects  of  Property  and  Con- 
tracts. 

Thirdly,  the  excellences  or  defects 
of  the  system  of  means  by  which  they 
enforce  generally  the  execution  of 
their  laws,  namely,  their  judicature 
and  police. 

We  commence  with  the  first  head, 
that  is,  with  the  theory  of  Taxa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  n. 


OH  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION. 


§  1.  The  qualities  desirable,  eco- 
nomically speaking,  in  a  system  of 
taxation,  have  been  embodied  by 
Adam  Smith  in  four  maxims  or  prin- 
ciples, which,  having  been  generally 
concurred  in  by  subsequent  writers, 
may  be  said  to  nave  become  classical, 
and  this  chapter  cannot  be  better  com- 
menced than  by  quoting  them.* 

"  1.  The  subjects  of  every  state 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  abili- 
ties :  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
venue which  they  respectively  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  state,  ui 
the  observation  or  neglect  of  this 
maxim  consists  what  is  called  the 
equality  or  inequality  of  taxation. 

**  2.  The  tax  which  each  individual 
is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain, 
and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment, the  manner  of  payment,  the 
qnuantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be 
clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor,  and 
to  every  other  person.  Where  it  is 
otherwise,  every  person  subject  to  the 
tax  is  put  more  or  less  in  the  power  of 
*  Wealth  qflfoHoHB,  hook  v.  ch  ii. 


the  taxgatherer,  who  can  either  aggra- 
vate  the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious  con- 
tributor, or  extort  by  the  terror  of  such 
aggravation,  some  present  or  perqui' 
site  to  himself.  The  uncertainty  of 
taxation  encourages  the  insolence  and 
favours  the  corruption  of  an  order  of 
men  who  are  naturally  unpopular, 
«ven  when  they  are  neither  insolent 
nav  corrupt.  The  certainty  of  what 
each  individual  ought  to  pay  is,  in 
taxation,  a  matter  of  so  great  impor- 
tance, that  a  very  considerable  degTce 
of  inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe, 
from  the  experience  of  all  nations,  is 
not  near  so  great  an  evil,  as  a  very 
small  degree  of  uncertainty. 

"  3.  Evety  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at 
the  time,  or  in  the  manner,  in  which 
it  is  most  lik«ly  to  be  convenient  for 
the  contributor  to  pay  it.  A  tax  upon 
the  rent  of  land  or  of  houses,  payable 
at  the  same  term  at  which  such  rents 
are  usually  paid,  is  levied  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient 
for  the  contributor  to  pay ;  or  when  he 
is  most  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to 
pay.  Taxes  \150Ti  «v\qVl  ^cst^sossvaJOv^ 
goods  aa  at©  aiUdea  oi  \QLX.\y\^ ,  i&x^  ^ 
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finally  paid  by  the  consumer,  and 
generally  in  a  manner  that  is  very 
convenient  to  hisn.  He  pays  them 
by  little  and  little,  as  he  has  occasion 
to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is  at  liberty, 
too,  either  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  as  he 
pleases,  it  must  be  his  own  fault  if  he 
ever  sufifers  any  considerable  incon- 
venience from  such  taxes. 

"  4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  con- 
trived as  both  to  take  out  and  to  keep 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as 
little  as  possible  over  and  above  what 
it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of 
the  state.  A  tax  may  either  take  out 
or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  brings  into 
the  public  treasury,  in  the  four  follow- 
ing ways.  First,  the  levying  of  it 
may  require  a  great  number  of  officers, 
whoso  salaries  may  eat  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  and 
whose  perquisites  mav  impose  another 
additional  tax  upon  the  people."  Se- 
condly, it  may  divert  a  portion  of  the 
labour  and  capital  of  the  community 
from  a  more  to  a  less  productive  em- 
ployment. "  Thirdly,  by  the  forfeitures 
and  other  penalties  which  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  incur  who  at- 
tempt unsuccessfully  to  evade  the  tax, 
it  may  frequently  ruin  them,  and  there- 
by put  an  end  to  the  benefit  which  the 
community  might  have  derived  from 
the  employment  of  their  capitals.  An 
injudicious  tax  offers  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  smuggling.  Fourthly,  by  sub- 
jecting the  people  to  the  frequent  visits 
and  the  odious  examination  of  the  tax- 
gatherers,  it  may  expose  them  to  much 
unueccssary  trouble,  vexation,  and  op- 
pression :"  to  which  may  be  added, 
that  the  restrictive  regulations  to 
which  trades  and  manufactures  are 
often  subjected  to  prevent  evasion  of  a 
tax,  are  not  only  in  themselves  trouble- 
some and  expensive,  but  often  oppose 
insuperable  obstacles  to  making  im- 
provements in  the  processes. 

The  last  three  of  these  four  maxims 
require  little  other  explanation  or  illus- 
tration than  is  contained  in  the  pas- 
gage  itself.  How  far  any  given  tax 
conforms  to,  or  conflicts  with  them,  is 
A  matter  to  be  considered  in  the  dis- 
cuBsiov  of  particular  taxes,    ^ut  ^« 


first  of  the  four  points,  eqnality  of  tax- 
ation, req[uires  to  be  more  fully  exa* 
mined,  being  a  thing  often  impenectly 
understood,  and  on  which  many  falsa 
notions  have  become  to  a  certain  de> 
gree  accredited,  through  the  absence 
of  any  definite  principles  of  judgment 
in  the  popular  mind. 

§  ^.  For  what  reason  ought  equaKty 
to  be  the  rule  in  matters  of  taxation? 
For  the  reason,  that  it  ought  to  be  so 
in  all  affairs  of  government.  As  t 
government  ought  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction of  persons  or  classes  in  the 
strength  of  their  claims  on  it,  what- 
ever sacrifices  it  requires  from  them 
should  be  made  to  hear  as  nearly  ai 
possible  with  the  same  pressure  upmi 
all ;  which,  it  most  be  observed,  is  the 
mode  by  which  least  sacrifice  is  occfr- 
sioned  on  the  whole.  If  any  one  bears 
less  than  his  fair  share  of  the  burthen, 
some  other  person  must  suffer  more 
than  his  share,  and  the  alleviation  to 
the  one  is  not,  on  the  average,  so 
great  a  good  to  him,  as  the  increased 
pressure  upon  the  other  is  an  evil 
Equality  of  taxation,  therefore,  as  a 
maxim  of  politics,  means  equalitj  d 
sacrifice.  It  means  apportioning  the 
contribution  of  each  person  towards 
the  expenses  of  government,  so  that 
he  shall  feel  neither  more  nor  less 
inconvenience  from  his  share  of  the 
payment  than  every  other  person  ex- 

{)erienceB  from  his.  This  standard, 
ike  other  standards  of  perfection,  can- 
not be  completely  realized;  but  the 
first  object  m  every  practical  discus- 
sion should  be  to  know  what  perfectioB 
is. 

There  are  ^rsons,  however,  who  tn 
not  content  with  the  general  principlei 
of  justice  as  a  basis  to  ground  a  nueof 
finance  upon,  but  must  have  something; 
as  they  tnink,  more  specifically  appro- 
priate to  the  subject.  What  best 
pleases  them  is,  to  regard  the  taxes 
paid  by  each  member  of  the  communitf 
as  an  equivalent  for  value  received,  ia 
the  shape  of  service  to  himself;  and 
they  prefer  to  rest  the  justice  of  makii^ 
eacn  contribute  in  proportion  to  hii 
means,  upon  the  ground,  that  he  wbf 
^\i»A  V«v:a  «a  much  propertj  to  bo  pi^ 
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tected,  receives,  on  an  accurate  calcu- 
lation, twice  as  mucli  protection,  and 
ought,  on  the  principles  of  bargain  and 
'       sale,   to  pay  twice   as  much  for  it. 
'       Since,  however,  the  assumption  that 
'       government  exists  solely  for  the  pro- 
;'       tection  of  property,  is  not  one  to  be  de- 
f       liberately  adherea  to ;  some  consistent 
adherents  of  the  quid  pro  quo  piinciple 
go  on  to  observe,  that  protection  being 
It'       required  for  person  as  well  as  property, 
!•      and  everybody's  person  receiving  the 
5:      same  amount  of  protection,  a  poll-tax 
i      of  a  fixed  sum  per  head  is  a  proper 
|!      equivalent  for  this  part  of  the  benefits 
I      of  government,  while  the  remaining 
IJ      part,  protection  to  property,  should  be 
t      paid  for  in    proportion  to    property. 
*      There  is  in  this  adjustment  a  false  air 
1      of  nice  adaptation,  very  acceptable  to 
i      some  minds.    But  in  the  first  place,  it 
i      is  not  admissible  that  the  protection  of 
»       persons  and  that  of  property  are  the 
'      sole  purposes  of   government.     The 
ends  of  government  are  as  comprehen- 
sive as  those  of  the  social  union.  They 
consist  of  all  the  good,  and  all  the  im- 
munity from  evil,  which  the  existence 
of  government  can  be   made  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  bestow.    In 
the  second  place,  the  practice  of  setting 
definite  values  on   tninffs  essentially 
indefinite,  and  making  tnem  a  ground 
of  practical  conclusions,  is  peculiarly 
fertile  in  false  views  of  social  questions. 
It  cannot  be  admitted,  that  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  ownership  of  ten  times  as 
much  property,  is  to  be  ten  times  as 
much  protected.      Neither  can  it  be 
truly  said  that  the  protection  of  10002. 
a  year  costs  the  State  ten  times  as 
much  as^  that  of  1002.  a  year,  rather 
than  twice  as  much,  or  exactly  as 
much.      The  same  judges,  soldiers, 
sailors,  who  protect  the  one  protect  the 
other ;  and  the  larger  income  does  not 
necessarily,  though  it  may  sometimes, 
require  even  more  policemen.  Whether 
the  labour  and  expense  of  the  protec- 
tion, or  the  feelings  of  the  protected 
person,  or  any  other  definite  thing  be 
made  the  standard,  there  is  no  such 
proportion  as  the  one   supposed,  nor 
any  other  definable  proportion.    If  we 
wanted  to  estimate   the  degrees   of 
benefit  which  difierent  persons  derive 


from  the  protection  of  government,  we 
should  have  to  consider  who  would 
suffer  most  if  that  protection  were 
withdrawn :  to  which  question  if  any 
answer  could  be  made,  it  must  be,  that 
those  would  suffer  most  who  were 
weakest  in  mind  or  body,  either  bv 
nature  or  by  position.  Indeed,  such 
persons  would  almost  infallibly  be 
slaves.  If  there  were  any  justice, 
therefore,  in  the  theory  of  justice  now 
under  consideration,  those  who  are 
least  capable  of  helping  or  defending 
themselves,  being  those  to  whom  the 
protection  of  government  is  the  most 
indispensable,  ought  to  pay  the  greatest 
share  of  its  price :  the  reverse  of  the 
true  idea  of  distributive  justice,  which 
consists  not  in  imitating  but  in  re- 
dressing  the  inequalities  and  wrongs  of 
nature. 

Government  must  be  regarded  as  so 

Sre-eminently  a  concern  of  all,  that  to 
etermine  who  are  most  interested  in 
it  is  of  no  real  importance.  If  a  person 
or  class  of  persons  receive  so  small  a 
share  of  the  benefit  as  makes  it  neces- 
sary  to  raise  the  question,  there  is 
something  else  than  taxation  which  is 
amiss,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
remedy  the  defect,  instead  of  recognis- 
ing it  and  making  it  a  ground  for  de- 
manding less  taxes.  As,  in  a  case  of 
voluntary  subscription  for  a  purpose  in 
which  all  are  interested,  all  are  thought 
to  have  done  their  part  fairly  when 
each  has  contributed  according  to  his 
means,  that  is,  has  made  an  equal 
sacrifice  for  the  common  object ;  in 
like  manner  should  this  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  contributions :  and 
it  is  superfluous  to  look  for  a  more  in- 
genious or  recondite  ground  to  rest  the 
principle  upon. 

§  3.  Setting  out,  then,  from  the 
maxim  that  equal  sacrifices  ought  to 
be  demanded  &om  all,  we  have  next  to 
inquire  whether  this  is  in  fact  done,  by 
making  each  contribute  the  same  per- 
centage on  his  pecuniary  means.  Many 
persons  maintain  the  negative,  saying 
that  a  tenth  part  taken  from  a  small 
income  is  a  heavier  burthen  than  the 
same  fraction  deducted  from  one  miicbL 
larger ;  and  ou  \Xx\a  \a  \gc^\x\A'^\  *^^ 
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very  popular  Bcheme  of  what  is  called 
graduated   property-tax,  viz.  an  in- 
come tax  in  which  the  percentage  riecB 
with  the  amount  of  the  income. 

On  the  best  consideration  I  am  able 
to  give  to  this  question,  it  appears  to 
mo  that  the  portion  of  truth  which  the 
Joctrino  contains,  arises  principally 
from  the  difference  between  a  tax  whicL 
can  be  saved  from  luxuries,  and  one 
which  trenches,  in  ever  so  small  a  de- 
gree, upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  To 
take  a  thousand  a  year  from  the  pos- 
sessor of  ten  thousand,  would  not  de- 
prive him  of  anything  really  conducive 
cither  to  the  support  or  to  the  comfort 
of  existence ;  and  if  such  would  be  the 
effect  of  taking  five  pounds  from  one 
whose  income  is  fifty,  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired from  the  last  is  not  only  greater 
flian,  but  entirely  incommensurable 
with,  that  imposed  upon  the  first.  ^  The 
mode  of  ac^justing  these  inequalities  of 
pressure  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
equitable,  is  that  recommended  b^ 
Bentham,  of  leaving  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  income,  sufficient  to  provide 
the  necessaries  of  life,  untaxed.  Sup- 
pose 501.  a  year  to  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  number  of  persons  ordinarily 
supported  from  a  single  income,  with 
the  requisites  of  life  and  health,  and 
with  protection  against  habitual  bodily 
suffenng,  but  not  with  any  indulgence. 
This  then  should  be  made  the  mini- 
mum, and  incomes  exceeding  it  should 
Eay  taxes  not  upon  their  whole  amount, 
ut  upon  the  surplus.  If  the  tax  be 
ten  per  cent,  an  income  of  60Z.  should 
be  considered  as  a  net  income  of  102., 
and  charged  with  U.  a  year,  while  an 
income  of  1000^  should  be  charged  as 
one  of  9602.  Each  would  then  pay  a 
fixed  proportion,  not  of  his  whole 
means,  but  of  his  superfluities.*  An 
income  not  exceeding  601.  should  not 
be  taxed  at  all,  either  directly  or  by 
taxes  on  necessaries ;  for  as  by  suppo- 
sition this  is  the  smallest  income  which 
labour  ought  to  be  able  to  command, 
the  government  ought  not  to  be  a  party 

*  This  principle  of  assessment  has  been 

f>artially  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
ast  renewal  of  the  income  tax.  From  1002., 
at  which  the  tax  begins,  up  to  200^  the 
income  only  pays  tax  on  tb«  excess  aboye 


to  making  it  smaller «  This  arrange- 
ment however  would  constitute  a 
reason,  in  addition  to  others  which 
might  be  stated,  for  maintaining  taxes 
on  articles  of  luxury  consumed  by  the 
poor.  The  immunity  extended  to  the 
income  required  for  necessaries,  should 
depend  on  its  being  actually  expended 
for  that  purpose ;  and  the  poor  who, 
not  having  more  than  enough  for  neces- 
saries, divert  any  part  of  it  to  indul- 
gences, should  Uke  other  people  con- 
tribute their  quota  out  of  those  in- 
dulgences to  the  expenses  of  the 
state. 

The  exemption  in  favour  of  the 
smaller  incomes  should  not,  I  think,  be 
stretched  further  than  to  the  amoiint 
of  income  needful  for  life,  health,  and 
immunity  from  bodily  pain.  If  60i. 
a  year  is  sufficient  (which  may  be 
doubted)  for  these  purposes,  an  income 
of  1002.  a  year  would,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  obtain  all  the  relief  it  is  entitled 
to,  compared  with  one  of  10002.,  by 
being  taxed  onlv  on  501.  of  its  amount. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  to  take 
1002.  fi'om  10002.  (even  ^ving  back 
five  pounds)  is  a  heavier  impost  than 
10002.  taken  from  10,0002.  (giving 
back  the  same  five  pounds).  But  this 
doctrine  seems  to  me  too  disputable 
altogether,  and  even  if  true  at  all,  not 
true  to  a  sufficient  extent,  to  be  made 
the  foundation  of  any  rule  of  taxation. 
Whether  the  person  with  10,0002.1 
year  cares  less  for  10002.  than  the 
person  with  only  10002.  a  year  cares 
for  1002.,  and  if  so,  how  much  less, 
does  not  appear  to  me  capable  of  being 
decided  with  the  degree  of  certainty  en 
which  a  legislator  or  a  financier  ought 
to  act. 

Some  indeed  contend  that  the  rule 
of  proportional  taxation  bears  harder 
upon  the  moderate  than  upon  the  lai^ 
incomes,  because  the  same  proportional 
payment  has  more  tendency  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter,  to  ^^ 
duce  the  payer  to  a  lower  grade  of 
social  rank.  The  fact  appears  to  m* 
more  than  questionable.  But  even  ad- 
mitting it,  I  object  to  its  being  con- 
sidered incumbent  on  government  to 
shape  its  course  by  such  considcrationt^ 
or  to  recognise  we  notion  that  social 
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importance  is  or  can  be  detennined  by 
amount  of  expenditure.  Government 
flight  to  set  an  example  of  rating  all 
tilings  at  their  true  value,  and  riches, 
therefore,  at  the  worth,  for  comfort  or 
pleasure,  of  the  things  which  they  will 
buy:  and  ought  not  to  sanction  the 
vulgarity  of  prizing  them  for  the  pitiful 
vanity  of  being  known- to  possess  them, 
or  the  paltry  shame  of  being  suspected 
to  be  without  them,  the  presiding  mo- 
tives of  three-fourths  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  middle  classes.  The  sacrifices 
of  real  comfort  or  indulgence  which 
government  requires,  it  is  bound  to 
apportion  among  all  persons  with  as 
much  equality  as  possible;  but  their 
sacrifices  of  the  imaginary  dignity  de- 
pendent on  expense,  it  may  spare  itself 
the  trouble  of  estimating. 

Both  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent a  graduated  property-tax  has 
been  advocated,  on  the  avowed  ground 
that  the  state  should  use  the  instru- 
ment of  taxation  as  a  means  of  miti- 
gating the  inequalities  of  wealth.  I 
am  as  desirous  as  any  one,  that  means 
should  be  taken  to  diminish  those  in- 
equalities, but  not  so  as  to  relieve  the 
prodigal  at  the  expense  of  the  prudent. 
To  tax  the  larger  incomes  at  a  higher 
percentage  than  the  smaller,  is  to  lay 
a  tax  on  industry  and  economy;  to 
impose  a  penalty  on  people  for  having 
worked  harder  and  saved  more  than 
their  neighbours.  It  is  not  the  for- 
tunes wmch  are  earned,  but  those 
which  are  unearned,  that  it  is  for  the 
public  good  to  place  under  limitation. 
A  just  and  wise  legislation  would  ab- 
stain from  holding  out  motives  for 
dissipating  rather  than  saving  the 
eammgs  of  honest  exertion:  Its  im- 
partiality between  competitors  would 
consist  in  endeavouring  that  they 
should  all  start  fair,  and  not  in  hang- 
ing a  weight  upon  the  swift  to  dimi- 
nish the  distance  between  them  and 
the  slow.  Many,  indeed,  fail  with 
greater  efforts  than  those  with  which 
others  succeed,  not  from  difference  of 
merits,  but  difierence  of  opj)ortunities ; 
but  if  all  were  done  which  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  a  good  government  to 
do,  by  instruction  and  hy  legislation, 
to  diminish  this  inequality  of  oppor- 


tunities, the  difierences  of  fortune  aris- 
ing from  people's  own  earnings  could 
not  justly  give  umbrage.  With  re- 
spect to  the  large  fortunes  acquired  by 
gift  or  inheritance,  the  power  of  be- 
queathing is  one  of  those  privileges 
of  property  which  are  fit  subjects  for 
regulation  on  grounds  of  general  ex- 
pediency ;  ana  I  have  ateady  sug- 
gested,* as  a  possible  mode  of  re- 
straining the  accumulation  of  large 
fortunes  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  not  earned  them  by  exertion,  a 
limitation  of  the  amount  which  any 
one  person  ^  should  be  permitted  to 
acquire  by  gift,  bequest,  or  inheritance. 
Apart  from  this,  and  from  the  proposal 
of  Bentham  (also  discussed  in  a  former 
chapter)  that  collateral  inheritance  in 
case  of  intestacy  should  cease,  and  the 
property  escheat  to  the  state,  I  con- 
ceive that  inheritances  and  legacies, 
exceeding  a  certain  amount,  are  highly 
proper  subjects  for  taxation :  and  that 
the  revenue  from  them  should  be  as 
great  as  it  can  be  made  without  giving 
rise  to  evasions,  by  donation  during 
life  or  concealment  of  property,  such 
as  it  would  be  impossible  adequately 
to  check.  The  principle  of  graduation 
(as  it  is  called,)  that  is,  of  levying  a 
larger  percentage  on  a  larger  sum, 
though  Its  application  to  general  taxa- 
tion would  be  in  my  opinion  objection- 
able, seems  to  me  both  just  and  ex- 
Eedicnt  as  applied  to  legacy  and  in- 
eritance  duties. 
The  objection  to  a  graduated  pro- 

Serty-tax  applies  in  ,an  aggravated 
egree  to  the  proposition  of  an  exclu- 
sive tax  on  vmat  is  called  ''realized 
property,"  that  is,  property  not  form- 
ing^ a  part  of  any  capital  engaged  in 
business,  or  rather  in  business  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  owner :  as 
land,  the  public  funds,  money  lent  on 
mortgage,  and  shares  (I  presume)  in 
joint-stock  companies.  Except  the 
proposal  of  applying  a  sponge  to  the 
national  debt,  no  such  palpable  viola- 
tion of  common  honestv  has  found 
sufficient  support  in  this  country, 
during  the  present  generation,  to  ba 
regarded  as  within  the  domain  of  dis- 
cussion.   It  has  not  the  palliation.  o£ 
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a  graduated  property-tax,  that  of  lay- 
ing the  burthen  on  those  best  able  to 
bear  it;  for  "realized  property"  in- 
cludes the  far  larger  portion  of  the 
provision  ijiade  for  those  who  are  un- 
able to  work,  and  consists,  in  gi-eat 
part,  of  extremely  small  fractions.  I 
can  hardly  conceive  a  more  shameless 
pretension  than  that  the  major  part  of 
the  property  of  the  country,  tnat  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and 
shopkeepers,  should  be  exempted  from 
its  share  of  taxation ;  that  these  classes 
should  only  begin  to  pay  their  propor- 
tion after  retiiing  from  business,  and 
if  they  never  retire  should  be  excused 
from  it  altogether.  But  even  this  does 
not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  in- 
justice of  the  proposition.  The  burthen 
thus  exclusively  thrown  on  the  owTiers 
of  the  smaller  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  community,  would  not  even  be  a 
burthen  on  that  class  of  persons  in 
pei-petual  succession,  but  would  fall 
exclusively  on  those  who  happened  to 
compose  it  when  the  tax  was  laid  on. 
As  land  and  those  particular  securities 
would  thenceforth  yield  a  smaller  net 
income,  relatively  to  the  general  inte- 
rest of  capital  and  to  the  profits  of 
trade  ;  the  balance  would  rectify  itself 
by  a  permanent  depreciation  of  those 
kinds  of  property.  Future  buyers 
would  acqmre  lana  and  securities  at  a 
reduction  of  price,  equivalent  to  the 
peculiar  tax,  which  tax  they  would, 
therefore,  escape  from  paying;  while 
the  original  possessors  would  remain 
burthened  with  it  even  after  parting 
with  the  property,  since  they  would 
have  sold  their  land  or  securities  at  a 
loss  of  value  equivalent  to  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  tax.  Its  imposition 
would  thus  be  tantamount  to  the  con- 
fiscation for  public  uses  of  a  percentage 
of  their  property,  e^ual  to  the  percent- 
age laid  oft  their  income  by  the  tax. 
Tiiat  such  a  proposition  should  find- 
any  favour,  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  want  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
taxation,  resulting  from  the  absence 
of  any  fixed  principles  in  the  public 
mind,  and  of  any  indication  ot  a  sense 


support,  the  fact  would  indicate  a  laxity 
of  pecuniary  integrity  in  national  af- 
fairs, scarcely  infenor  to  American 
repudiation. 

§  4.  Whether  the  profits  of  trade 
may  not  rightfully  be  taxed  at  a  lower 
rate  than  incomes  derived  from  inte- 
rest or  rent,  is  part  of  the  more  com- 
prehensive question,  so  often  mooted 
on  the  occasion  of  the  present  income- 
tax,  whether  life  incomes  should  bo 
subjected  to  the  same  rate  of  taxation 
as  perpetual  incomes :  whether  sala- 
ries, for  example,  or  annuities,  or  the 
gains  of  professions,  should  pay  the 
same  percentage  as  the  income  fi'om 
inheritable  property. 

The  existing  tax  treats  all  kinds  of 
incomes  exactly  alike,  taking  its  seven- 
pence  (now  sixpence)  in  the  pound  as 
well  from  the  person   whose   income 
dies  with  him,  as  from  the  landholder, 
stockholder,   or  mortgagee,   who  can 
transmit  his  fortune  undiminished  to 
his  descendants.    This  is  a  visible  in- 
justice :  yet  it  does  not  arithmetically 
violate  the  rule  that  taxation  ought  to 
be  in  proportion  to  means.     When  it 
is  said!^that  a  temporary  income  ought 
to  be  taxed  less  than  a  permanent  one, 
the  reply  is  irresistible,  that  it  is  taxed 
less ;  for  the  income  which  lasts  only 
ten  years  pays  the  tax  only  ten  years, 
while  that  which  lasts  for  ever  pays 
for  ever.    On  this  point  some  financial 
reformers  are  guilty  of  a  great  fallacy. 
They  contend  that  incomes  ought  to 
be  assessed  to  the  income-tax  not  in 
proportion  to  their  annual  amount,  but 
to  their  capitalized  value :    that,  for 
example,  if  the  value  of  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  100^.  is  3000Z.,  and  a  hfe 
annuity  of  the  same  amount  being 
worth  only  half  the  number  of  years' 
purchase  could  only  be  sold  for  1500/., 
the  perpetual  income  should  pay  twice 
as  mucn  per  cent  income-tax  as  the 
terminable  income;    if  the  one  pays 
10^.  a  year,  the  other  should  pay  only 
51.     But  in  this  argument   thero  is 
the  obvious  oversight,  that  it  values 
the  incomes  by  one  standaid  and  the 


of  justice  on  the  subject  in  the  general  payments  by  another;  it  capitali/es 
conduct  of  governments.  Should  the  the  incomes,  but  forgets  to  capitalize 
SQhcme  ever  enlist  a  large  ^aily  m  ita  \  tha  payments.     An  annuity  worth 
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3000?.  ought,  it  is  alleged,  to  be  taxed 
twice  as  highly  as  one  which  is  only 
worth  1500/.,  and  no  assertion  can  be 
more  nnquestionable ;  but  it  is  for- 
gotten that  the  income  worth  3000Z. 
pays  to  the  supposed  income-tax  101. 
a,  year  in  perpetuity,  which  is  equiva- 
lent, by  supposition,  to  300/.,  while  the 
terminable  income  pays  the  same  lOZ. 
only  during  the  life  of  its  owner,  which 
on  the  same  calculation  is  a  value  of 
150Z.,  and  could  actually  be  bought  for 
that  sum.  Already,  therefore,  the  in- 
come which  is  only  half  as  valuable, 
pays  only  half  as  much  to  the  tax ;  and 
if  in  addition  to  this  its  annual  quota 
were  reduced  from  lOZ.  to  6Z.,  it  would 
pay,  not  half,  but  a  fourth  part  only  of 
the  payment  demanded  from  the  per- 
petual income.  To  make  it  just  that 
the  one  income  should  pay  only  half 
as  much  per  annum  as  the  other,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  it  should  pay 
that  half  for  the  same  period,  that  is, 
in  perpetuity. 

The  rule  of  payment  which  this 
school  of  financial  reformers  contend 
for,  would  be  very  proper  if  the  tax 
were  only  to  be  levied  once,  to  meet 
some  national  emergency.  On  the 
principle  of  requiring  from  all  payers 
an  equal  sacrifice,  every  person  who 
had  anything  belonging  to  him,  re- 
versioners included,  would  be  called 
on  for  a  payment  proportioned  to  the 
present  value  of  his  property.  I 
wonder  it  does  not  occur  to  the  re- 
formers in  question,  that  precisely  be- 
cause this  principle  of  assessment 
would  be  just  in  the  case  of  a  pay- 
ment made  once  for  aU,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  just  for  a  permanent  tax. 
when  each  pays  only  once,  one  person 
pays  no  oftener  than  another ;  and  the 
proportion  which  would  be  just  in  that 
case,  cannot  also  be  just  if  one  person 
has  to  make  the  payment  only  once, 
and  the  other  several  times.  This, 
however,  is  the  type  of  the  case  which 
actually  occurs.  The  permanent  in- 
comes pay  the  tax  as  much  oftener 
than  the  temporary  ones,  as  a  per- 
petuity exceeds  the  certain  or  im- 
certain  length  of  time  which  forms 
the  duration  of  the  income  for  life  or 
yeiirs. 


All  attempts  to  establish  a  claim  in 
favour  of  terminable  incomes  on  nu- 
merical grounds — ^to  make  out,  in 
short,  that  a  proportional  tax  is  not  a 
proportional  tax — are  manifestly  ab- 
surd. The  claim  does  not  rest  on 
grounds  of  arithmetic,  but  of  human 
wants  and  feelings.  It  is  not  because 
the  temporary  annuitant  has  smaller 
means,  out  oecause  he  has  gi'eater 
necessities,  that  he  ought  to  be  as- 
sessed at  a  lower  rate. 

In  spite  of  the  nominal  equality  of 
income.  A,  an  annuitant  of  1000/.  a 
year,  cannot  so  well  afford  to  pay  100/. 
out  of  it,  as  B  who  derives  the  same 
annual  sum  from  heritable  property , 
A  having  usually  a  demand  on  his 
income  which  B  has  not,  namely,  to 
provide  by  saving  for  children  or 
others;  to  which,  in  the  case  of 
salaries  or  professional  gains,  must 
generally  be  added  a  provision  for  his 
own  later  years ;  while  B  may  expend 
his  whole  income  without  injury  to 
his  old  age,  and  still  have  it  all  to 
bestow  on  others  after  his  death.  If 
A,  in  order  to  meet  these  exigencies, 
must  lay  by  300/.  of  his  income,  to  take 
100/.  from  him  as  income-tax  is  to 
take  100/.  from  700/.,  since  it  must  be 
retrenched  from  that  part  only  of  his 
means  which  he  can  afford  to  spend 
on  his  own  consumption.  Were  he  to 
throw  it  rateably  on  what  he  spends 
and  on  what  he  saves,  abating  70/. 
from  his  consumption  and  30/.  from 
his  annual  saving,  then  indeed  his 
immediate  sacrifice  would  be  propor- 
tionally the  same  as  B's:  but  then 
his  children  or  his  old  age  would  be 
worse  provided  for  in  consequence  of 
the  tax.  The  capital  sum  which 
would  be  accumulated  for  them  would 
be  one-tenth  less,  and  on  the  reduced 
income  afforded  by  this  reduced  ca- 
pital, they  would  be  a  second  time 
charged  with  income-tax ;  while  B'g 
heirs  would  only  be  charged  once. 

The  principle,  therefore,  of  equality 
of  taxation,  interpreted  in  its  only 
just  sense,  equality  of  sacrifice,  re- 
quires that  a  person  who  has  no  means 
of  providing  for  old  ago,  or  for  those 
in  whom  he  is  interested,  except  by 
\  saving  frola  income^  Bfcaxi^  V^\^  w^ 


:  X  :-:iL':--i  '•n  i"  thit  part  of  his 

». :  V-.  I  *..■  iL»t  I  --T-.se. 
*  IC  in :«  i.  r-.l:  i^.t  c-uli  Le  plicel 
c.  t-.e  ■*.-*<::. L.--  of  tL-j  c-.i-inLuio-s, 
T  ?■«:-■.!•:&:  s^cLjftv  uke:.  f^r  the  o.r- 
:  :r.-.-*5  of  thvfr  st^uemcxits  bj  clla- 
t-  ral  precactiviis,  the  pre  per  mode  of 
j.--.**m:;r  an  ii'.cn-e -tax  would  be  to 
t.ix  '.lily  i:,e  jart  ci  inc-jine  devf>ted  to 
c\i^-r.  liiurr.  4:X>:n;pting  that  vhich  is 
*  .T.  \.  F-.r  ^Len  saved  and  invested 
•>n  1  all  BaTi:.^s,  speaking  generally. 
a~e  investei,  i:  thenceiurth  p^ys  in- 
(.-•D.o-tax  on  the  interect  or  profit 
^Wiich  it  brings,  notwithstanding  that 
it  Laa  a'ireruiy  been  taxed  on  the  prin- 
ci{al.  Unk-fts,  therefore,  savings  are 
tx«mp:ed  from  income-tax,  the  con- 
triiutore  are  t«ice  taxed  on  what  they 
f'ave,  ond  only  once  on  what  they 
hlKrnJ.  A  fvrson  who  8f>ends  all  he 
r<-ceivc9,  pays  Id.  in  the  pound,  or  say 
three  per  ceLt,  to  the  tax,  and  no 
more;  but  if  he  savcB  part  of  the 
y*-ar  8  iricomc  and  buys  stock,  then  in 
addition  to  the  three  per  cent  which 
he  h.'is  paid  on  the  principal,  and 
which  diminihhes  the  interest  in  the 
same  ratio,  he  pays  three  per  cent 
annually  on  the  interest  itself,  which 
is  equivalent  to  an  immediate  pay- 
ment of  a  second  three  per  cent  on 
the  principal.  So  that  while  impro- 
ductivc  expenditure  pays  only  three 
per  cent,  savings  pay  six  per  cent ;  or 
more  correctly,  three  per  cent  on  the 
whole,  and  another  three  per  cent  on 
tho  remaining  ninety-seven.  The  dif- 
ference thus  created  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  prudence  and  economy,  is 
not  only  impolitic  but  unjust.  To  tax 
the  sura  invested,  and  afterwards  tax 
also  the  nroceeds  of  the  investment,  is 
to  tax  tlio  same  portion  of  the  con- 
tributor's means  twice  over.  The 
Principal  and  tho  interest  cannot 
oth  together  form  part  of  his  re- 
60111  ces;  thev  are  the  same  portion 
twice  counted :  if  he  has  the  interest, 
it  is  because  he  abstains  from  using 
the  principal ;  if  he  spends  the  prin- 
cipal, he  does  not  receive  the  in- 
terest. Yet  because  he  can  do  either 
of  tho  two,  he  is  taxed  as  if  he 
Bonld  do  both, and  could  bftvo  the 
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benefit  of  the  saTing  and  that  of  da 

,  spending;   conciirrentlj  with  ot?  c- 

t  other. 

'  It  has  been  nidged  as  an  object's :: 
exempting  savings  from  taxation,  tb 
the  law  oaglit  not  to  disturb,  bj  a.^- 
fiuial  intenerenoe,  the  natnr^  c«i- 
petition  between  the  motives  \c 
sanng  and  those  for  ^tending.  Bd 
we  have  seen  that  the  law  distmt! 
this  natnral  competition  when  it  tuea 

I  savings,  not  when  it  spares  them;  f:; 

;  as  the  savings  pay  at  any  rate  tb 
full  tax  as  soon  aa  they  are  investei, 
their  exemption  from  payment  in  the 
earlier  stage  is  necessary  to  prevent 
them  fipm  paying  twice,  while  monej 
spent  in  nnproauctive  consumptifu 
pa^  only  once.  It  has  been  fortber 
objected,  that  since  the  rich  have  tee 
greatest  means  of  saving,  any  privilege 
given  to  savings  is  an  advantage  le- 
stowed  on  the  rich  at  the  expense  i. 
the  poor.  I  answer,  that  it  is  bestowed 
on  them  only  in  proportion  as  they 
abdicate  th«  personal  nse  of  their 
riches;  in  ^at>portion  as  they  diven 
their  income  from  the  supply  of  theii 
own  wants,  to  a  productive  invest- 
ment, through  wnich,  instead  of 
bein^  consumed  bj  themselves,  it  is 
distnbuted    in     wages      among   the 

r>r.  If  this  be  favouring  the  rich^ 
should  like  to  have  it  pointed 
out,  what  mode  of  assessing  taxation 
can  deserve  the  name  of  favouring 
the  poor. 

Ko  income-tax  is  really  just,  from 
which  savings  are  not  exempted ;  and 
no  income-tax  ought  to  be  voted  vritu- 
out  that  provision,  if  the  form  of  the 
returns,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
required,  could  be  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  the  exemption  fix)m  being 
taken  fraudulent  advantage  o^  bj 
saving  with  one  hand  and  getting 
into  debt  with  the  other,  or  by  spend- 
ing in  the  following  year  what  had 
been  passed  tax-free  as  saving  in  the 
vear  preceding.  If  this  difficulty  could 
be  surmounted,  the  difficulties  and 
complexities  arising  firom  the  com- 
parative claims  of  temporary  and  per 
manent  incomes,  would  disappear  j  for 
since  temporary  incomes  have  no  just 
claim  to  lighter  tas&tion   than  per* 
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tnancnt  incomes,  except  in  so  far  as 
their  possessors  are  more  called  upon  to 
save,  the  exemption  of  what  they  do 
save  would  fully  satisfy  the  claim. 
But  if  no  plan  can  be  devised  for  the 
exemption  of  actual  savings,  sufficiently 
free  from  liability  to  fraud,  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  next  thing  in  point  of 
justice,  to  take  into  account  in  assess- 
ing the  tax,  what  the  different  classes 
of  contributors  ought  to  save.  And 
there  would  probably  be  no  other 
mode  of  doing  this  than  the  rough 
expedient  of  two  different  rates  of 
assessment.  There  would  be  great 
difticulty  in  taking  into  account  dif- 
ferences of  duration  between  one  ter- 
minable income  and  another ;  and  in 
the  most  frequent  case,  that  of  incomes 
dependent  on  life,  differences  of  age  and 
health  would  constitute  such  extreme 
diversity  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
take  proper  cognizance  of.  It  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  be  content 
with  one  imiform  rate  for  all  incomes 
of  inheritance,  and  another  uniform 
rate  for  all  those  which  necessarily 
terminate  with  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  fixing  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  two  rates,  thei-e  must 
inevitably  be  something  arbitrary; 
perhaps  a  deduction  of  one-fourth  in 
favour  of  life-incomes  would  be  as  little 
objectionable  as  any  which  could  be 
made,  it  being  thus  assumed  that  one- 
fourth  of  a  life-income  is,  on  the 
average  of  all  ages  and  states  of 
health,  a  suitable  proportion  to  be  laid 
by  as  a  provision  for  successors  and 
for  old  age.* 

*  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  first  person  who,  as  a 
practical  legislator,  has  attempted  the  reoti- 
fieation  of  the  income  tax  on  principles  of 
unimpeachable  justice,  and  whose  well-con- 
ccivcd  plan  wants  little  of  being  as  near  an 
approximation  to  a  just  assessment  as  it  is 
likely  tiiat  means  could  be  found  of  carrying 
into  practical  effect,  proposes  a  deduction 
not  of  a  fourth  but  of  a  third,  in  favour  of 
industrial  and  professional  incomes.  He  fixes 
on  this  ratio,  on  the  ground  that,  indepen> 
dcntly  of  all  consideration  as  to  what  the 
industrial  and  professional  classes  ought  to 
save,  the  attauiable  evidence  goes  to  prove 
that  a  third  of  their  incomes  is  what  on  an 
average  they  do  save,  over  and  above  tlie 
proportion  saved  by  other  classes.  **The 
savings"  (Mr.  Hubbard  observes)  "efllscted 
out  of  incomes  derived  from  InvwUd 
perty   are  estimated  «t  one-ttatli. 


Tht 


Of  the  net  profits  of  persons  in 
business,  a  part,  as  before  obseiTed, 
may  be  considered  as  interest  on 
capital,  and  of  a  perpetual  character, 
and  the  remaining  part  as  remune- 
ration for  the  skill  and  labour  of 
superintendence.  The  sui'plus  beyond 
interest  depends  on  the  life  of  the  in- 

savings  effected  out  of  industrial  incomes  arc 
estimated  at  four-tenths.  Tho  amounts 
which  would  be  assessed  under  these  two 
classes  being  nearly  equal,  tho  adjustment  is 
simplified  by  striking  off  one-tenth  on  eitlier 
side,  and  then  reducing  by  three-tcntlis,  or 
one-third,  the  assessable  amount  of  indus- 
trial incomes."  Proposed  Report  (p.  xiv.  of 
the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Committee 
of  1861 .)  In  such  an  estimate  there  must  be 
a  large  element  of  conjecture ;  but  in  so  far 
as  it  can  be  substantiated,  it  iSovds  a  valid 
ground  for  the  practical  conclusion  which 
Mr.  Hubbard  founds  on  it. 

Several  writers  on  the  subject,  including 
Mr.  Mill  in  his  JElements  of  Folitical 
Economy t  and  Mr.  M'CulIoch  in  his  work 
on  Taxation,  have  contended  that  as  much 
sbould  be  deducted  as  w^ould  be  sufficient  to 
insure  the  possessor's  life  for  a  sum  which 
would  give  to  his  successors  for  ever  an  in- 
come equal  to  what  he  reserves  for  himself; 
since  this  is  what  the  possessor  of  heritable 
property  can  do  without  saving  at  all:  in 
other  words,  that  temporary  incomes  should 
be  converted  into  perpetual  incomes  of  equal 
present  v^ue,  and  taxed  as  such.  If  the 
owners  of  life-incomes  actually  did  save  this 
large  proportion  of  their  income,  or  even  a 
still  larger,  I  would  gladly  grant  them  an 
exemption  from  taxation  on  the  whole 
amount,  since,  if  practical  means  could  be 
found  of  doing  it,  I  would  exempt  savings 
altogether.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  they 
have  a  claim  to  exemption  on  the  general 
assumption  of  their  being  obliged  to  save  this 
amount.  Owners  of  life-incomes  are  not 
bound  to  forego  the  enjoyment  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  leaving  to  a  perpetual  line  of 
successors  an  independent  provision  equal 
to  their  own  temporary  one;  and  no  one 
ever  dreams  of  doing  so.  Least  of  all' is  it 
to  be  required  or  expected  from  those  whose 
incomes  are  the  fruits  of  personal  exertion, 
that  they  should  leave  to  their  posterity  for 
ever,  witliout  any  necessity  for  exci'tion,  the 
same  incomes  which  they  allow  to  them- 
selves. All  they  are  bound  to  do,  even  for 
their  children,  \s  to  place  them  in  circum- 
stances in  which  they  will  have  favourable 
chances  of  earning  their  own  living.  To 
give,  however,  either  to  children  or  to  others, 
by  bequest,  being  a  legitimate  inclination, 
which  these  persons  cannot  indulge  without 
laying  by  a  part  of  their  income,  while  the 
owners  of  heritable  property  can ;  this  real 
inequality  in  cases  where  the  incomes  them- 
selvea  are  equal,  should  be  considered,  to  a 
reasonable  degp^ee.  in  the  adjustment  of  taxa- 
tion, so  AS  to  require  fh)m  both,  as  nearly  aa 
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dividual,  &nd  even  on  Lis  continuance 
in  business,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
full  amount  of  exemption  allowed  to 
\enninable  incomes.  It  has  also,  I 
conceive,  a  just  claim  to  a  further 
amount  of  exemption  in  consideration 
of  its  precariousness.  An  income  which 
some  not  unusual  vicissitude  may 
reduce  to  nothing,  or  even  convert  into 
a  loss,  is  not  the  same  thing  to  the 
feelings  of  the  possessor  as  a  perma- 
nent income  of  lOOOi.  a  year,  even 
though  on  an  average  of  vears  it  may 
yield  1000/.  a  year.  If  life-incomes 
were  assessed  at  three- fourths  of  their 
amount,  the  profits  of  business,  after 
deducting  interest  on  capital,  should 
not  only  be  assessed  at  tnree-fourths, 
but  should  pay,  on  that  assessment,  a 
lower  rate.  Or  perhaps  the  claims  of 
justice  in  this  respect  might  bo  suffi- 
ciently met  by  allowing  the  deduction 
of  a  fouilh  on  the  entire  income, 
interest  included. 

These  are  the  chief  cases,  of  ordi- 
nary occuiTence,  in  which  any  difficulty 
arises  in  interpreting  the  maxim  of 
equality  of  taxation.  The  proper  sense 
to  be  put  upon  it,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  example,  is,  that  people 
shomd  be  taxed,  not  in  proportion  to 
what  they  have,  but  to  what  the^  can 
afford  to  spend.  It  is  no  objection  to 
this  piinciple  that  we  cannot  apply  it 
consistently  to  all  cases.  A  person 
with  a  life-income  and  precarious 
health,  or  who  has  many  persons  de- 
pending on  his  exertions,  must,  if  he 
wislies  to  provide  for  them  after  his 
death,  be  more  rigidly  economical  than 
one  who  has  a  life-income  of  equal 
amount,  with  a  strong  constitution,  and 
lew  claims  upon  him ;  and  if  it  be 
conceded  that  taxation  cannot  accom- 
modate itself  to  these  distinctions,  it 
is  argued  that  there  is  no  use  in  at- 
tending to  any  distinctions,  where  the 
absolute  amount  of  income  is  the  same. 
But  the  difficulty  of  doing  perfect 
justice,  is  no  reason  against  doing  as 
much  as  wo  can.  Though  it  may  be 
a  hardship  to  an  annuitant  whose  life 
is  only  worth  five  years  purchase,  to  be 
'lowed  no  greater  abatement  than  is 
ted  to  one  whose  life  is  worth 
«  it  is  better  for  him  even  so, 
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than  if  neither  of  them  were  allowed 
any  abatement  at  all. 

§  5.  Before  leaving  tbe  subject  of 
Equality  of  Taxation,  I  must  remark 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  exceptions 
may  be  made  to  it,  consistently  with 
that  equal  justice  which  is  the  ground- 
work of  the  rule.  Suppose  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  income  wnich  constantlj 
tends  to  increase,  without  any  exer- 
tion or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
owners :  those  owners  constituting  a 
class  in  the  community,  whom  the 
natural  course  of  things  progressively 
enriches,  consistently  with  complete 
passiveness  on  their  own  part.  In  such 
a  case  it  would  be  no  violation  of  the 
principles  on  which  private  property 
IS  grounded,  if  the  state  should  appro- 
priate this  increase  of  wealth,  or  part 
of  it,  as  it  arises.  This  would  not 
properly  be  taking  anything  from  any 
body  ;  it  would  merely  be  applying  an 
accession  of  wealth,  created  by  circum- 
stances, to  the  benefit  of  society,  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  become  an  un- 
eanicd  appendage  to  the  riches  of  a 
particular  class. 

Now  this  is  actually  the  case  with 
rent.  The  ordinary  progress  of  a 
society  which  increases  in  wealth,  is 
at  all  times  tending  to  augment  the 
incomes  of  landlords;  to  give  them 
both  a  greater  amount  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity, independently  of  any  trouble 
or  outlay  incurred  by  themselves. 
They  grow  richer,  as  it  were  in  their 
sleep,  without  working,  risking,  or 
economizing.  What  claim  have  they, 
on  the  general  principle  of  social 
justice,  to  this  accession  of  riches  ?  In 
what  would  they  have  been  \\Tonged 
if  society  had,  from  the  beginning, 
reserved  the  right  of  taxing  the  spon- 
taneous increase  of  rent,  to  the  highest 
amount  required  by  financial  exigen- 
cies ?  I  admit  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  come  upon  each  individual  estate, 
and  lay  hold  of  the  increase  which 
might  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in 
its  rental ;  because  there  would  be  no 
means  of  distinguishing  in  individual 
cases,  between  an  inc7*ea86  owing 
solely  to  the  general  circumstance*  of 
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society,  and  one  which  was  the  effect 
of  skill  and  expenditure  on  the  ]part  of 
the  proprietor.  The  only  admissible 
mode  of  proceeding  would  be  by  a 
general  measure.  The  first  step 
should  be  a  valuation  of  all  the  land 
in  the  country.  The  present  value  of 
all  land  should  be  exempt  from  the 
tax ;  but  after  an  interval  nad  elapsed, 
during  which  society  had  increased 
in  population  and  capital,  a  rongh 
estimate  might  be  made  of  the  spon> 
taneous  increase  which  had  accrued 
to  rent  since  the  valuation  was  made. 
Of  this  the  average  price  of  produce 
would  be  some  criterion :  if  that  had 
risen,  it  wonld  be  certain  that  rent  had 
increased,  and  (as  already  shown)  even 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  rise  of 
price.  On  this  and  other  data,  an 
approximate  estimate  might  be  made, 
how  much  value  had  been  added  to 
the  land  of  the  country  by  natural 
causes;  and  in  laying  on  a  general 
land-tax,  which  for  fear  of  miscalcu- 
lation should  be  considerably  within 
the  amount  thus  indicated,  there  would 
be  an  assurance  of  not  touching  any 
increase  of  income  which  might  be 
the  result  of  capital  expended  or  in- 
dustry  exerted  by  the  proprietor. 

But  though  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  justice  of  taxing  the  in- 
crease of  rent,  if  society  had  avowedly 
reserved  the  right,  has  not  society 
waved  that  right  by  not  exercising  it? 
In  England,  for  example,  have  not  all 
who  bought  land  for  tne  last  century 
or  more,  given  value  not  only  for  the 
existing  income,  but  for  the  prospects 
of  increase,  under  an  implied  assurance 
of  being  only  taxed  in  the  same  pro- 
portion with  other  incomes?  This 
objection,  in  so  far  as  valid,  has  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  validity  in  different 
countries ;  depending  on  the  degree  of 
desuetude  into  which  society  has  al- 
lowed a  right  to  fall,  which,  as  no  one 
can  doubt,  it  once  frilly  possessed.  In 
most  countries  of  Europe,  the  right  to 
take  by  taxation,  as  exigency  might 
require,  an  indefinite  portion  of  the 
rent  of  land,  has  never  been  allowed  to 
slumber.  Li  several  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent the  land-tax  forms  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  public  revenueBi  and  nas 


always  been  confessedly  liable  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  without  reference  to 
other  taxes.    In  these  countries  no  one 
can  pretend  to  have  become  the  owner 
of  land  on  the  faith  of  never  being 
called  upon  to  pay  an  increased  land* 
tax.    In  England  the  land-tax  has  not 
varied  since  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.    The  last  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  relation  to  its  amount,  was  to 
diminish  it:   and  though  the  subse- 
quent increeise  in  the  rental  of  the 
country  has  been  immense,  not  only 
from  agriculture,  but  from  the  growtn 
of  towns  and  the  increase  of  buildings, 
the  ascendancy  of  landholders  in  the 
le^slature  has  prevented  any  tax  from 
being  imposed,  as  it  so  justly  might, 
upon  the  very  large  portion  of  this  in- 
crease which  was  unearned,  and,  as  it 
were,  accidental.   For  the  expectations 
thus  raised,  it  appears  to  me  that  an 
amply  sufficient  allowance  is  made,  if 
the  whole  increase  of  income  which  has 
accrued  during  this  long  period  from  a 
mere  natural  law,  without  exertion  or 
sacrifice,  is  held  sacred  from  any  pe- 
culiar taxation.     From    the    preoent 
date,  or  any  subsequent  time  at  which 
the  legislature  may  think  fit  to  assert 
the  principle,  I  see  no  objection  to 
declaring  that  the  future  increment  of 
rent  should  be  liable  to  special  taxa- 
tion ;  in  doing  which  all  injustice  to 
the  landlords  would  be  obviated,  if  the 
present  market-price  of  their  land  were 
secured  to  them ;  since  that  includes 
the  present  value  of  all  future  expecta- 
tions.   With  reference  to  such  a  tax, 
perhaps  a  safer  criterion  than  oither  a 
rise  of  rents  or  a  rise  of  the  price  of 
com,  would  be  a  general  rise  in  the 
price  of  land.     It  would  be  easy  to 
keep  the  tax  within  the  amount  wnich 
would  reduce  the  market-value  of  land 
below  the  original  valuation:  and  up 
to  that  point  whatever  the  amount  of 
the  tax  might  be,  no  injustice  would 
be  done  to  the  proprietors. 

§  6.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  legitimacy  of  making  the  State 
a  sharer  in  all  future  increase  of  rent 
from  natural  causes,  the  existing  land- 
tax  (which  in  this  country  unforta- 
nately  is  very  sav&W^  qmj^\.  Tka\»  \»  \s^ 
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regarded  aa  a  tax,  but  as  a  rent-cliarqe 
in  favour  of  the  public ;  a  portion  of  the 
rent,  reserved  from  the  beginning  by 
the  State,  which  has  never  belonged 
to  or  formed  part  of  the  income  of  the 
landlords,  and  should  not  therefore  be 
counted  to  them  as  part  of  their  taxa- 
tion, so  as  to  exempt  them  from  their 
fair  share  of  every  other  tax.  As  well 
might  the  tithe  be  regarded  as  a  tax 
on  the  landlords :  as  well,  in  Bengal, 
where  the  State,  though  entitled  to 
the  whole  rent  of  the  land,  gave  away 
one-tenth  of  it  to  individuals,  retaining 
the  other  nine-tenths,  might  those 
nine-tenths  be  considered  as  an  un- 
equal and  unjust  tax  on  the  grantees 
01  the  tenth.  That  a  person  owns 
part  of  the  rent,  does  not  make  the 
rest  of  it  his  just  right,  injuriously 
withheld  from  him.  The  landlords 
originally  held  their  estates  subject  to 
feudal  burthens,  for  which  the  present 
land-tax  is  an  exceedingly  small  equi- 
valent, and  for  their  rehei  from  which 
they  should  have  been  required  to  pay 
a  much  higher  price.  All  who  have 
bought  land  since  the  tax  existed  have 
bought  it  subject  to  the  tax.  There 
is  not  the  smallest  pretence  for  looking 
upon  it  as  a  pavment  exacted  from  the 
existing  race  of  landlords. 

These  observations  are  applicable  to 
a  land-tax,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar tax,  and  not  when  it  is  merely  a 
mode  of  levying  from  the  landlords  the 
equivalent  of  what  is  taken  from  other 
classes.  In  France,  for  example,  there 
are  peculiar  taxes  on  other  kinds  of 
property  and  income  (the  mohUier  and 
the  patente),  and  supposing  the  land- 
tax  to  bo  not  more  than  equivalent  to 
these,  there  would  be  no  ground  for 
contending  that  the  state  had  reserved 
to  itself. a  rent-charge  on  the  land. 
But  wherever  and  in  so  far  as  income 
derived  from  land  is  prescriptively 
subject  to  a  deduction  for  pubhc  pur- 

{)0ses,  beyond  the  rate  of  taxation 
evied  on  other  incomes,  the  surplus  is 
not  properly  taxation,  but  a  share  of 
the  property  in  the  soil,  reserved  by 
the  state,  in  this  country  there  are  no 
peculiar  taxes  on  other  classes,  corre- 
spomUne  to,  or  intended  to  countei'vail, 
tie  land-tax.    The  wholo  o£  it,  VW'e-  \ 


fore,  is  not  taxation  but  a  rent-charga 
and  is  as  if  the  state  had  retained,  nol 
a  portion  of  the  rent,  but  a  portion  ol 
the  land.  It  is  no  more  a  burthen  on 
the  landlord,  than  the  share  of  one 
joint  tenant  is  a  burthen  on  the  other. 
The  landlords  are  entitled  to  no  com- 
pensation for  it,  nor  have  they  any 
claim  to  its  being  allowed  for,  as  part 
of  their  taxes.  Its  continuance  on  the 
existing  footinff  is  no  infiiingement  of 
the  principle  of  Equal  Taxation.* 

We  shall  hereafter  consider,  in  treat- 
ing of  Indirect  Taxation,  how  far,  and 
with  what  modifications,  the  rule  of 
equality  is  applicable  to  that  depart- 
ment. 

§  7.  In  addition  to  the    preceding 
rules,  another  general  rule  oi  taxation 
is  Bomfetimes  laid  down,  namely,  that 
it  should  fall  on  income,   and  not  on 
capital.    That  taxation  should  not  en- 
croach upon  the  amount  of  the  national 
capital,  IS  indeed  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  but  this  encroachment,  when 
it  occurs,  is  not  so  much  a  consequence 
of  any  particular  mode  of  taxation,  as 
of  its  excessive  amount.  Over-taxation, 
carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  is  quite 
capable  of  ruining  the  most  industrious 
community,  especially  when  it  is  in  any 
degree  arbitrary,  so  that  the  payer  is 
never  certain  how  much  or  how  little 
he  shall  be  allowed  to  keep ;  or  when  it 
is  so  laid  on  as  to  render  industry 
and  economy  a  bad  calculation.    But  if 
these  errors  be  avoided,  and  the  amount 
of  taxation  be  not  greater  than  it  is  at 
present  even  in  the  most  heavily  taxed 
country  of  Europe,  there  is  no  danger 
lest  it  should  deprive  the  country  of  a 
portion  of  its  capital. 

To  provide  that  taxation  shall  fall 
entirely  on  income,  and  not  at  all  on 
capital,  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 

•  The  same  remarks  obviously  apply  to 
those  local  taxes,  of  the  peculiar  pressure  of 
which  on  landed  property  so  ma<Mi  has  been 
said  by  the  remnant  of  the  Protectionists. 
As  much  of  these  burthens  as  is  of  old  stand- 
ing, ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  prescriptive 
deduction  or  reservation,  for  public  purposes, 
of  a  portion  of  the  rent.  And  any  recent 
additions  have  either  been  incurred  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners  of  landed  property,  or 
occasioned  by  their  fault :  in  neither  case 
gvNva^  ^\i«va  wv^  yoaVi  ^tqv\si<1  q€  complaint. 
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system  of  fiscal  arrangements.  There 
is  no  tax  which  is  not  partly  paid  from 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  saved ; 
no  tax,  the  amount  of  which,  if  remit- 
ted, would  be  wholly  employed  in  in- 
creased expenditure,  and  no  part  what- 
ever laid  by  as  an  addition  to  capital. 
All  taxes,  tnerefore,  are  in  some  sense 
pai-tly  paid  out  of  capital;  and  in  a 
poor  country  it  is  impossible  to  impose 
any  tax  which  will  not  impede  the  in- 
crease of  the  national  wealth.  But  in 
a  country  where  capital  abounds,  and 
the  spirit  of  accumulation  is  strong, 
this  eifect  of  taxation  is  scarcely  felt. 
Capital  having  reached  the  stage  in 
"which,  were  it  not  for  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  improvements  in  production, 
any  further  increase  would  soon  be 
stopped — and  having  so  strong  a 
tendency  even  to  outrun  those  improve- 
ments, that  profits  are  only  kept  above 
the  minimum  by  emigration  of  capital, 
or  by  a  periodical  sweep  called  a  com- 
mercial crisis ;  to  take  from  capital  by 
taxation  what  emigration  would  re- 
move, or  a  commercial  crisis  destroy,  is 
only  to  do  what  either  of  those  causes 
"would  have  done,  namely,  to  make  a 
clear  space  for  further  sa-nng. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  attach  any  im- 
portance, in  a  wealthy  country,  to  the 
objection  made  against  taxes  on  lega- 
cies and  inheritances,  that  they  are 
taxes  on  capital.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  they  are  so.  As  Ricardo  observes, 
if  lOOl.  are  taken  from  any  one  in  a 
tax  on  houses  or  on  "wine,  he  will  pro- 
bably save  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  by  living 
in  a  cheaper  house,  consuming  less 
wine,  or  retrenching  from  some  other 
of  his  expenses :  but  if  the  same  sum 
be  taken  from  him  because  he  has  re- 


ceived a  legacy  of  lOOOZ.,  he  considers 
the  legacy  as  only  900Z.,  and  feels  no 
more  inducement  than  at  any  other 
time  (probably  feels  rather  less  in- 
ducement) to  economize  in  his  expendi- 
ture. The  tax,  therefore,  is  wholly  paid 
out  of  capital :  and  there  are  countries 
in  which  this  would  be  a  serious  objec- 
tion. But  in  the  first  place,  the  ar- 
gument cannot  apply  to  any  country 
which  has  a  national  debt,  and  devotes 
any  portion  of  revenue  to  paying  it  off; 
since  the  produce  of  the  tax,  thus 
applied,  still  remains  capital,  and  is 
merely  transferred  from  the  tax-payer 
to  the  fundholder.  But  the  objection 
is  never,  applicable  in  a  country 
which  increases  rapidly  in  wealtn. 
The  amount  which  would  be  derived, 
even  from  a  very  high  legacy  duty,  in 
each  year,  is  but  a  small  faction  of 
the  annual  increase  of  capital  in  such  a 
country ;  and  its  abstraction  would  but 
make  room  for  saving  to  an  equivalent 
amount :  while  the  effect  of  not  taking 
it,  is  to  prevent  that  amount  of  saving, 
or  cause  the  savings  when  made,  to  Be 
sent  abroad  for  investment.  A  country 
which,  like  England,  accumulates  capi- 
tal not  only  for  itself,  but  for  half  the 
world,  may  be  said  to  defray  the  whole 
of  its  public  expenses  from  its  over- 
flowings ;  and  its  wealth  is  probably  at 
this  moment  as  great  as  if  it  had  no 
taxes  at  all.  What  its  taxes  really  do 
is,  to  subtract  from  its  means,  not  of 
production  but  of  enjoyment ;  since 
whatever  any  one  pays  in  taxes,  he 
could,  if  it  were  not  taken  for  that 
purpose,  employ  in  indulging  his  ease, 
or  in  gratifying  some  want  or  tasto 
which  at  present  remains  unsatisfied. 


CHAPTER  m. 


OF     DIRECT      TAZE8. 


§  1.  TTaxes  are  either  direct  or  in- 
direct. A  direct  tax  is  one  which  is 
deivi.inded  from  the  very  persons  who, 
H  is  intended  or  desired,  should  pay  it. 


Indirect   taxes  are  those  which  are 
demanded  from  one  person  in  the  ex- 
pectation and  intention  that  he  «M\ 
indemnify  \iimBe\i  a.\.  \Jiaa  ^^..^^-v:^^  ^A 
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anotlior :  such  as  the  excise  or  customs. 
fhe  producer  or  importer  of  a  com- 
fiodity  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  on  it, 
%ot  with  the  intention  to  levy  a  peculiar 
|:)ntribution  upon  him,  but  to  tax 
through  him  the  consumers  of  the  com- 
modity, from  whom  it  is  supposed  that 
he  will  recover  the  amount  by  means 
of  an  advance  in  price. 

Direct  taxes  are  either  on  income, 
or  on  expenditure.  Most  taxes  on  ex- 
penditure are  indirect,  but  some  are 
direct,  being  imposed,  not  on  the  pro- 
ducer or  seller  of  an  article,  but  imme- 
diately on  the  consumer.  A  house-tax, 
for  example,  is  a  direct  tax  on  expendi- 
ture, if  levied,  as  it  usually  is,  on  the 
occupier  of  the  house.  If  levied  on  the 
builder  or  owner,  it  would  be  an  in- 
direct tax.  A  window-tax  is  a  direct 
tax  on  expenditure ;  so  are  the  taxes 
on  horses  and  carriages,  and  the  rest 
of  what  are  called  the  assessed  taxes. 

The  sources  of  income  are  rent, 
profits,  and  wages.  This  includes 
every  sort  of  income,  except  gift  or 
plunder.  Taxes  may  bo  laid  on  any 
one  of  the  three  kinds  of  income,  or  an 
uniform  tax  on  all  of  them.  We  will 
consider  these  in  their  order. 

§  2.  A  tax  on  rent  falls  wholly  on 
the  landlord.  There  are  no  means  by 
which  he  can  shift  the  burthen  upon 
any  one  else.  It  does  not  affect  the 
value  or  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
for  this  IS  determined  by  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  and  in  those  circum- 
stances, as  we  have  so  often  demon- 
strated, no  rent  is  paid.  A  tax  on  rent, 
therefore,  has  no  effect,  other  than  its 
obvious  one.  It  merely  takes  so  much 
from  the  landlord,  and  transfers  it  to 
the  state. 

This,  however,  is,  in  strict  exact- 
ness, only  tme  of  the  rent  which  is  the 
result  either  of  natural  causes,  or  of  im- 
provements made  by  tenants.  When 
the  landlord  makes  improvements 
which  increase  the  productive  power 
of  his  land,  he  is  remunerated  for  them 
by  an  extra  payment  from  the  tenant ; 
and  this  payment,  which  to  the  land- 
lord is  properly  a  profit  on  capital,  is 
blended  and   confounded  with  rent: 


which  indeed  it  really  is,  to  the  tensnt, 
and  in  respect  of  the  economical  lawi 
which  determine  its  amount.  A  tax  on 
rent,  if  extending  to  this  portion  of 
it,  would  discourage  landlords  iron 
making  improvements  :  but  it  does  nol 
follow  that  it  would  raise  the  price  o! 
agricultural  produce.  The  same  im- 
provements might  be  made  with  the 
tenant's  capital,  or  even  with  the  land- 
lord's if  lent  bv  him  to  the  tenant;  pro- 
vided he  is  willing  to  give  the  tenant 
so  long  a  lease  as  will  enable  him  to 
indemnify  himself  before  it  expires. 
But  whatever  hinders  improvements 
from  being  made  in  the  manner  in 
which  people  prefer  to  make  them,  will 
often  prevent  them  from  being  made 
at  all :  and  on  this  account  a  tax  on 
rent  would  be  inexpedient,  unless  some 
means  could  be  devised  of  excluding 
from  its  operation  that  portion  of  the 
nominal  rent  which  mav  bo  regarded 
as  landlord's  profit.  This  argument, 
however,  is  not  needed  for  the  con- 
demnation of  such  a  tax.  A  peculiar 
tax  on  the  income  of  any  class,  not 
balanced  by  taxes  on  other  classes,  is  a 
violation  of  justice,  and  amounts  to  a 
partial  confiscation.  I  have  already 
shown  grounds  for  excepting  from  this 
censure  a  tax  which,  sparing  existing 
rents,  should  content  itself  with  appro- 
priating a  portion  of  any  future  increase 
arising  from  the  mere  action  of  natural 
causes.  But  even  this  could  not  be 
justly  done,  without  offering  as  an  al* 
ternative  the  market  price  of  the  land. 
In  the  case  of  a  tax  on  rent  which  is 
not  peculiar,  but  accompanied  by  an 
equivalent  tax  on  other  incomes,  the 
objection  grounded  on  its  reaching  the 

{)rofit  arising  from  improvements  is 
ess  applicable :  since,  profits  being 
taxed  as  well  as  rent,  the  profit  which 
assumes  the  form  of  rent  is  liable  to  its 
share  in  common  with  other  profits; 
but  since  profits  altogether  ought,  for 
reasons  formerly  stated,  to  be  taxed 
somewhat  lower  than  rent  properly  so 
called,  the  objection  is  only  dixmnishcd, 
not  removed. 

§  3.  A  tax  on  profits,  like  a  tax  on 
rent,  must,  at  least  in  its  immcaiate 
operation,  fall  wholly  on  the  payeft 
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All  profits  being  alike  affected,  no 
reb'er  can  be  obtained  by  a  change  of 
employment.  If  a  tax  were  laid  on  the 
profits  of  any  one  branch  of  productive 
employment,  the  tax  would  be  virtually 
an  inct^ase  of  the  cost  of  production, 
and  the  value  and  price  of  the  article 
would  rise  accordingly ;  by  which  the 
tax  would  be  thrown  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  the  commodity,  and  would 
not  affect  profits.  But  a  general  and 
equal  tax  on  all  profits  would  not 
anect  general  prices,  and  would  fall,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  on  capitalists 
alone. 

lliere  is,  however,  an  ulterior  effect, 
which,  in  a  rich  and  prosperous  country, 
requires  to  be  taken  into  account. 
When  the  capital  accumulated  is  so 
great,  and  the  rate  of  annual  accumu- 
lation so  rapid,  that  the  country  is 
only  kept  from  attaining  the  stationary 
state  by  the  emigration  of  capital,  or 
by  continual  improvements  in  produc- 
tion ;  any  circumstance  which  virtually 
lowers  the  rate  of  profit,  cannot  be 
without  a  decided  infiuence  on  these 
phenomena.  It  may  operate  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  curtailment  of  profit, 
and  the  consequent  increased  difficulty 
in  making  a  fortune  or  obtaining  a  sub- 
sistence by  the  employment  of  capital, 
may  act  as  a  stimulus  to  inventions, 
and  to  the  use  of  them  when  made.  If 
improvements  in  production  are  much 
accelerated,  and  if  these  improvements 
cheapen,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of 
the  things  habitually  consumed  by  the 
labourer,  profits  may  rise,  and  rise 
sufficiently  to  make  up  for  all  that  is 
taken  from  them  by  the  tax.  In  that 
case  the  tax  will  have  been  realized 
without  loss  to  any  one,  the  produce 
of  the  country  being  increased  by  an 
equal,  or  what  would  in  that  case  be  a 
far  greater  amount.  The  tax,  however, 
must  even  in  this  case  be  considered  as 
paid  from  profits,  because  the  receivers 
of  profits  are  those  who  would  be  bene- 
fited if  it  were  taken  off. 

But  though  the  artificial  abstraction 
of  a  portion  of  profits  would  have  a 
real  tendency  to  accelerate  improve- 
ments in  production,  no  considerable 
improvements  might  actually  result, 
fiat  only  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  raise 


general  profits  at  all,  or  not  to  raise 
them  so  much  as  the  tax  had  dimi- 
nished them.  If  so,  the  rate  of  profit 
would  be  brought  closer  to  that  practi- 
cal minimum,  to  which  it  is  constantly 
approaching :  and  this  diminished  re- 
turn to  capital  would  either  give  a  de- 
cided check  to  further  accumulation,  or 
would  cause  a  greater  proportion  than 
before  of  the  annual  increase  to  be  sent 
abroad,  or  wasted  in  unprofitable  spe 
dilations.  At  its  fii'st  imposition  uie 
tax  falls  wholly  on  profits:  but  the 
amount  of  increase  of  capital,  which 
the  tax  prevents,  would,  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  continue,  have  tended  to  re- 
duce profits  to  the  same  level ;  and  at 
every  period  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
there  will  be  found  less  difference  be- 
tween profits  as  they  are,  and  profits  as 
they  would  in  that  case  have  been : 
until  at  last  there  is  no  difference,  and 
the  tax  is  thrown  either  upon  the  la- 
bourer or  upon  the  landlord.  The  real 
effect  of  a  tax  on  profits  is  to  make  the 
country  possess  at  any  given  period,  a 
smaller  capital  and  a  smaller  aggregate 
production,  and  to  make  the  stationary 
state  be  attained  earlier,  and  with  a 
smaller  sum  of  national  wealth.  It  is 
possible  that  a  tax  on  profits  might 
even  diminish  the  existing  capital  o! 
the  country.  If  the  rate  of  profit  is 
already  at  the  practical  minimum,  that 
is,  at  the  point  at  which  all  that  portion 
of  the  annual  increment  which  would 
tend  to  reduce  profits  is  carried  off 
either  by  exportation  or  by  specula- 
tion ;  then  if  a  tax  is  imposed  which 
reduces  profits  still  lower,  the  same 
causes  which  previously  carried  off  the 
increase  would  probably  carry  off  a 
portion  of  the  existing  capital.  A  tax 
on  profits  is  thus,  in  a  state  of  capital 
and  accumulation  like  that  in  England, 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  national 
wealth.  And  this  effect  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  case  of  a  peculiar,  and 
therefore  intrinsically  unjust,  tax  on 
profits.  The  mere  fact  that  profits  f 
nave  to  bear  their  share  of  a  heavy 
general  taxation,  tends,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  peculiar  tax,  to  drive 
capital  abroad,  to  stimulate  imprudent 
speculations  by  diminishing  satk  ^«.v&a^ 
to   diacooxt^   Vns^x  ^i^xasisLaiOv^sQ^^ 
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and  to  accelerate  the  attainment  of  the  I  men  in  a  degree  very  far  beyond  tliii 
Ft;iti'.»nary  state.     This  is  thought  to    which  is  due  to   the  expense,  tronU^ 


V 


hav*!  bten  the  principal  cause  of  the 
d'cliiio  of  Holland,  or  rather  of  her 
having  ceased  to  make  profrrcss. 

Kven  in  cnimtries  which  do  not  accu- 
niulatij  Fo  fast  as  to  be  always  \vithin 
a  sljijrt  interval  of  the  stationary  state, 
it  pccins  imiKMisiblo  that,  if  capital  is 
arcuninlating  at  all,  its  accumulation 
Rhwuld  not  be  in  some  degree  retarded 
by  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  its 
pvclit ;  anil  unless  the  cftect  in  stimu- 
lating iniprovciiionts  be  a  full  counter- 
bal.'iiK.-o,  it  is  im-'vitablf  that  apart  of  the 
burthen  will  be  ihro^Ti  off  the  capital- 
ist, upc>n  the  labourer  or  the  landlord. 
One  or  other  of  these  is  always  the 
loser  by  a  din:inishcd  rate  of  accumu- 
lation. If  population  continues  to  in- 
crease as  bc'tore,  the  labourer  suffers : 
if  not,  cultivation  is  checked  in  its  ad- 
vance, and  the  landlords  lose  the  acces- 
sion of  rent  which  would  have  accrued 
to  them.  The  only  countries  in  which 
A  tax  on  prfjfits  seems  likely  to  be  per- 
manently a  burthen  on  capitalists  ex- 
clusively, are  those  in  whicli  capital  is 
stationary,  because  there  is  no  now 
accuninlntion.  In  such  countries  the 
tax  might  not  prevent  the  whole  capi- 
tal fnni  beini^  kept  up  through  habit, 
or  from  unwillingness  to  submit  to  im- 
poveri-^hnu'nt,  and  so  the  capitaKst 
might  continue  to  bear  the  whole  of 
the  tax.  It  is  seen  from  these  consi- 
derations that  the  effects  or'  a  tax  on 
profits  aro  nmch  more  complex,  more 
various,  and  in  some  points  more  un- 
certain, than  writers  on  the  subject 
have  commonly  supposed. 

§  4.  "We  now  turn  to  Taxes  on 
Wages.  The  incidence  of  these  is  very 
different,  according  as  the  wages  taxed 
are  those  of  ordinary  imskilled  labour, 
or  aro  the  remuneration  of  such  skilled 
or  privileged  employments,  whether 
manual  or  intellectual,  as  are  taken 
out  of  the  sphere  of  competition  by  a 
natural  or  conferred  monopoly. 

1  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the 
present  low  state  of  popular  education, 
all  the  higher  grades  of  mental  or  edu- 
cated labour  are  at  a  monopoly  price ; 
•weeding  the  wages  of  common  work- 


and  loss  of  time  required  in  quali^ 
for  the  employTnent.  Any  tax  km 
on  these  gains,  which  still  leaves  tlia 
above  Tor  not  below)  their  just  |HW* 
tion,  falls  on  those  who  payit;tlii!j 
have  no  means  of  relieving  theinseiw 
at  the  expense  of  any  oUier  clam.  Tin 
same  thing  is  true  of  ordinary  iragE^ 
in  cases  like  that  of  the  United  SbSt^ 
or  of  a  new  colony,  where,  capital  ifi- 
creasing  as  rapidly  as  popnlatioQ  ca 
increase,  wages  are  kept  up  by  the  ifr 
crease  of  capital,  and  not  bytheai 
herenco  of  the  labourers  to  a  fixed  staB- 
dard  of  comforts.  In  such  a  case,  bow 
deterioration  of  their  condition,  wheAer 
by  a  tax  or  otherwise,  might  posBHf 
take  place  without  checking  the  ii- 
crease  of  population.  The  tax  wtwli 
in  that  case  fall  on  the  labonrerathes- 
selves,  and  would  reduce  them  prea* 
turely  to  that  lower  state  to  whidi,« 
the  same  supposition  with  regard  tt 
their  habits,  they  would  in  an?  cm 
have  been  reduced  ultimately,  bytk 
inevitable  diminution  in  the  rate  of  it 
crease  of  capital,  through  the  occup** 
tion  of  all  the  fertile  land. 

Some  will  object  that,  even  in  thiJ 
case,  a  tax  on  wages  cannot  be  detii- 
mental  to  the  labourers,  since  tl» 
money  raised  by  it,  being  expended  ii 
the  country,  comes  back  to  the  labonren 
again  through  the  demand  for  laboni. 
The  fallacy,  however,  of  this  doctriw 
has  been  so  completely  exhibited  in  tk 
First  Book,*  that  I  need  do  little  mow 
than  refer  to  that  exposition.  It  wai 
there  shown  that  funds  expended  ai- 
productively  have  no  tendency  to  raise 
or  keep  up  wages,  unless  when  ex- 
pended in  the  direct  purchase  of  labour. 
If  the  government  took  a  tax  of  a 
shilling  a  week  from  every  labourer, 
and  laid  it  all  out  in  hiring  labonren 
for  military  service,  public  works,  a 
the  like,  it  would,  no  doubt^  indemnii^ 
the  labourers  as  a  class  for  all  that  the 
tax  took  from  ^  them.  That  wooM 
really  bo  "  spending  the  money  among 
the  people."  But  if  it  expended  tbe 
whole  in  buying  goods,  or  in  adding  te 
the  salaries  of  employes  who  boQgiit 
•Supra,  pp.  4i^^«, 
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goods  with  it,  this  would  not  increase 
the  demand  for  labour,  or  tend  to  raise 
wages.  Without,  however,  reverting 
to  general  principles,  we  may  rely  on 
an  obvious  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  If 
to  take  money  from  the  labourers  and 
spend  it  in  commodities  is  giving  it 
back  to  the  labourers,  then,  to  take 
money  from  other  classes,  and  spend  it 
in  the  same  manner,  must  be  giving  it 
to  the  labourers;  consequently,  the 
more  a  government  takes  m  taxes,  the 
gi-eater  will  be  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  the  more  opulent  the  condition  of 
the  labourers.  A  proposition  the  ab- 
surdity of  which  no  one  can  fail  to  see. 
In  the  condition  of  most  communi- 
ties, wages  are  regulated  by  the  habi- 
tual standard  of  Uving  to  which  the 
labourers  adhere,  and  on  less  than 
which  they  will  not  multiply.  Where 
there  exists  such  a  standard,  a  tax  on 
wages  will  .indeed  for  a  time  be  borne 
by  the  labourers  themselves ;  but  unless 
ttis  temporary  depression  has  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  standard  itself, 
the  increase  of  population  will  receive 
a  check,  which  will  raise  wages,  and 
restore  the  labourers  to  their  previous 
condition.  On  whom,  in  this  case,  wiU 
the  tax  fall?  According  to  Adam 
Smith,  on  the  community  generally, 
in  their  character  of  consumers ;  since 
the  rise  of  wages,  he  thought,  would 
raise  general  prices.  We  have  seen, 
however,  that  general  prices  depend 
on  other  causes,  and  are  never  raised 
by  any  circumstance  which  affects  all 
kinds  of  productive  employment  in  the 
same  manner  and  degree.  A  rise  of 
wages  occasioned  by  a  tax,  must,  like 
any  other  increase  of  the  cost  of  labour, 
be  defrayed  from  profits.  To  attempt 
to  tax  day-labourers,  in  an  old  country, 
is  merely  to  impose  an  extra  tax  upon 
all  employers  of  common  labour ;  unless 
the  tax  has  the  much  worse  effect  of 
permanently  lowering  the  standard  of 
comfortable  subsistence  in  the  minds 
of  the  poorest  class. 
^  We  nnd  in  the  preceding  considera- 
tions an  additional  argument  for  the 
opinion  already  expressed,  that  direct 
taxation  should  stop  short  of  the  class 
of  incomes  which  do  not  exceed  what 
is  necessary  for  heivlthful   existence. 


These  very  small  incomes  aro  mostly 
derived  from  manual  labour ;  and,  as 
we  now  see,  any  tax  imposed  on  these, 
either  permanently  degi-ades  the  habits 
of  the  labouring  class,  or  falls  on  pro- 
fits, and  burthens  capitalists  with  an 
indirect  tax,  in  addition  to  their  shai\ 
of  the  direct  taxes ;  which  is  doubly 
objectionable,  both  as  a  violation  of  the 
fundamental  rule  of  equality,  and  for 
the  reasons  which,  as  already  shown, 
render  a  peculiar  tax  on  profits  detri- 
mental to  the  public  wealth,  and  coo- 
sequently  to  the  means  which  society 
possesses  of  paying  any  taxes  whatever 

§  5.    We  now  pass,  from  taxes  on 
the  separate  kinds  of  income,  to  a  tax 
attempted  to  be  assessed  fairly  upon 
all  kinds;  in  other  words,  an  Incomo 
Tax.    The  discussion  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  making  this  tax  consis- 
tent with  justice,  has  been  anticipated 
in  the  last  chapter.    We  shall  suppose, 
therefore,  that  these  conditions  are  com- 
plied with.    They  are,  first,  that  in- 
comes below  a  certain  amount  should 
be  altogether  untaxed.    This  minimum 
should  not  be  higher  than  the  amount 
which  suffices  for  the  necessaries  of  the 
existing  population.     The  exemption 
from  the  present  income-tax,  of  all  in- 
comes under  lOOZ.  a  year,  and  the  lower 
percentage  levied  on   those    between 
100?.  and  160Z.,  are  only  defensible  on 
the  ground  that  almost  all  the  indirect 
taxes  press  more  heavily  on  incomes 
between  50Z.  and   150^.  than  on  any 
others  whatever.     The  second  condi- 
tion is,  that  incomes  above  the  limit 
should  be  taxed  onlv  in  proportion  to 
the  surplus  by  which  they  exceed  the 
limit.    Thirdly,  that  all  sums  saved 
from  income  and  invested,  should  be 
exempt  from  the  tax:   or  if  this  be 
found  impracticable,  that  life  incomes 
and  incomes  from  business  and  profcs< 
sions  should  be  less  heavily  taxed  than 
inheritable  incomes,   in  a  degree  as 
nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  the  in- 
creased need  of  economy  arising  from 
their  terminable  character :  allowance 
being  also  made,  in  the  case  of  variable 
incomes,  for  their  precariousness. 

An  income-tax,   fairly  assessed  otv 
these  priucipl^a*  \?q>q\!\  \i^.\w\QVQX»^ 
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justice,  tho  least  exceptionable  of  all 
taxes.  Tlic  objection  to  it,  in  the  pre- 
sent low  state  of  public  morality,  is  the 
iuii>ossibility  of  aKccrlaining  the  real 
incomes  of  the  contribuiors.  The  sup- 
posed hardship  of  compelling  people  to 
disclose  the  amount  of  their  incomes, 
ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  count  for 
much.  One  of  the  social  evils  of  this 
country  is  the  practice,  amounting  to  a 
custom,  of  maintaining,  or  attempting 
to  maintain,  the  appearance  to  the 
world  of  a  larger  income  than  is  pos- 
sessed ;  and  it  would  be  far  better  for 
the  interests  of  those  who  yield  to  this 
weakness,  if  the  extent  of  their  means 
were  universally  and  exactly  known, 
and  the  temptation  removed  to  expend- 
ing more  than  they  can  alford,  or  stint- 
ing real  wants  in  order  to  make  a  false 
show  externally.  At  the  same  time, 
tho  reason  of  the  case,  even  on  this 
P'/int,  is  not  so  exclusively  on  one  side 
of  the  argument  as  is  sometimes  Bu\y- 
l)OHed.  So  long  as  the  vulgar  of  any 
country  are  in  the  debased  state  of 
mind  which  this  national  habit  presup- 
poses— so  long  as  their  respect  ^if  such 
ft  word  can  be  applied  to  it)  is  pro- 
portioned to  what  they  suppose  to  be 
each  person's  pecuniary  means — it  may 
be  doubted  whether  anything  which 
would  remove  all  uncertainty  as  to  that 
point,  would  not  considerably  increase 
the  presumption  and  arrogance  of  the 
vulgar  rich,  and  their  insolence  towards 
those  above  them  in  mind  and  charac- 
ter, but  below  them  in  fortune. 

Notwithstanding,  too,  what  is  called 
the  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  tax,  no 
amount  of  inquisitorial  power  which 
would  be  tolerated  by  a  people  the 
\  most  disposed  to  submit  to  it,  could 
enable  the  revenue  officers  to  assess 
.'  tho  tax  from  actual  knowledge  of  the 
/  circumstances  of  contributors.     Bents, 
V  salaries,  annuities,   and  all  fixed  in- 
comes,   can    be  exactly   ascertained. 
But  the  variable  gains  of  professions, 
and  still  more  the  profits  of  business, 
which    the    person   interested  cannot 
always  himself  exactly  ascertain,  can 
still  less  be  estimated  with  any  ap- 
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turns  made  bj  the  person  hinttdt 
No  production  of  accounts  is  of  modi  i| 
avail,  except  against  the  more  flagnit  li 
cases  of  falsehood ;  and  even  againk 
these  the  check  is  very  imperfect,  fir 
if  fraud  is  intended,  false  accounts  cai 
generally  be  framed  which  it  willbafik 
any  means  of  inquiry  possessed  bj  the 
revenue  officers  to  detect :  the  easy  re- 
source of  omitting  entries  on  the  ck^ 
side  being  often  sufficient  without  the 
aid  of  fictitious  debts  or  disbursementi 
The  tax,  therefore,  on  whatever  prin- 
ciples of  equality  it  may  be  imposed, 
is  in  practice  unequal  in  one  of  tbe 
worst  ways,  falling  heaviest  on  the 
most  conscientious.  The  unscrupulooi 
succeed  in  evading  a  great  proportioii 
of  what  they  should  pay ;  even  pcrsom 
of  integi'ity  in  their  ordinary  t^all8a^ 
tions  are  tempted  to  palter  with  their 
consciences,  at  least  to  the  extent  rf 
deciding  in  their  own  favour  all  pointi 
on  which  the  smallest  doubt  or  dis- 
cussion could  arise :  while  the  strictly 
veracious  may  be  made  to  pay  mon 
than  the  state  intended,  by  the  powen 
of  arbitrary  assessment  necessarily  ia- 
trusted  to  the  Commissioners  as  ^ 
last  defence  against  the  tax-payei*! 
power  of  concealment. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  the 
fairness  which  belongs  to  the  princij^ 
of  an  income-tax,  cannot  be  made  to 
attach  to  it  in  practice :  and  that  tkii 
tax,  while  apparently  the  most  jost 
of  all  modes  of  raising  a  revenue,  is  in 
effect  more  unjust  than  many  othen 
which  AVQ  primdi  facie  more  objection- 
able. This  consideration  wotud  lead 
us  to  concur  in  the  opinion  which,  until 
of  late,  has  usually  prevailed — that 
direct  taxes  on  income  should  be  re- 
served OS  an  extraordinary  resource  for 
great  national  emergencies,  in  which 
the  necessity  of  a  large  additional  re- 
venue overrules  all  objections. 

The  difficulties  of  a  fair  income-tax 
have  elicited  a  proposition  for  a  direct 
tax  of  so  much  per  cent,  not  on  income 
but  on  expenditure ;  the  aggregate 
amount  of  each  person's  expenditure 
being  ascertainea,  as  the  amount  of 
income  now  is,  from  statements  fu^ 


proach  to  fjiirncss  by  a  tax-collector. 

krho  main  reliance  must  be  placed,  I  nisbed  by  the  contributors  themselves. 
Aid  always  has  been  pUced,  on  IW  ift-VlVii  i».\>Ji>aox  q1  ^Oei^a  ^\x^gfi,v5C\ss^  ^fcu 
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Bcvans,  in  a  clever  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,*  contends  that  the  returns 
which  persons  would  furnish  of  their 
expenditin-e  would  be  more  trustworthy 
than  those  which  I  hey  now  make  of 
their  income,  inasmuch  as  expenditure 
is  in  its  own  nature  more  public  than 
income,  and  false  representations  of  it 
more  easily  detected.  He  cannot,  I 
think,  have  sufficiently  considered,  how 
few  of  the  items  in  the  annual  expen- 
diture of  most  families  can  be  judged 
of  with  any  approximation  to  correct- 
ness from  the  external  signs.  The  only 
security  would  still  be  me  veracity  of 
individuals,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  their  statements  would 
be  more  trustworthy  on  the  subject  of 
their  expenses  than  on  that  of  their  re- 
venues ;  especially  as,  the  expenditure 
of  most  persons  being  composed  of 
many  more  items  than  their  income, 
there  would  be  more  scope  for  conceal- 
ment and  suppression  in  the  detail  of 
expenses  than  even  of  receipts. 

The  taxes  on  expenditure  at  present 
in  forcii,  either  in  tnis  or  in  other  coun- 
tries, iall  only  on  particular  kinds  of 
expenditure,  and  differ  no  otherwise 
from  taxes  on  commodities  than  in 
being  paid  directly  by  the  person  who 
consumes  or  uses  the  article,  instead 
of  being  advanced  by  the  producer  or 
seller,  and  reimbursed  in  the  price. 
The  taxes  on  horses  and  carriages,  on 
dogs,  on  servants,  are  of  this  nature. 
They  evidently  fall  on  the  persons  from 
whom  they  are  levied — those  who  use 
the  commodity  taxed.  A  tax  of  a  simi- 
lar description,  and  more  important,  is 
a  house-tax :  which  must  be  considered 
at  somewhat  greater  length. 

§  6.  The  rent  of  a  house  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  ground-rent,  and  what 
Adam  Smith  calls  the  building-rent. 
The  first  is  determined  by  the  ordinary 
principles  of  rent.  It  is  the  remunera- 
tion given  for  the  use  of  the  portion  of 
land  occupied  by  the  house  and  its  ap- 
purtenances;  and  varies  from  a  mere 
equivalent  for  the  rent  which  the  ground 

*  A  Terceivtage  Tax  on  Domestie  Expendi- 
ture to  Buvply  the  whole  qf  the  Public 
Bevenue.  Bj  John  Bevans.  Fublisbed  by 
Hatchard,  in  1847. 


would  afford  in  agricnltm*e,  to  the  mono- 
poly rents  paid  for  advantageous  situa 
tions  in  populous  thoroughfares.  The 
rent  of  the  house  itself,  as  distinguished 
from  the  ground,  is  the  equivalent  given 
for  the  labour  and  capital  expended  on 
the  building.  The  fact  of  its  being  re- 
ceived in  quarterly  or  half-yearly  pay- 
ments, makes  no  diflference  in  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  is  regulated.  It 
comprises  the  ordinary  profit  on  the 
builder's  capital,  and  an  annuity,  suffi- 
cient at  the  current  rate  of  interest, 
after  paying  for  all  repairs  chargeabl« 
on  the  proprietor,  to  replace  the  origina^. 
capital  by  the  time  the  house  is  wore 
out,  or  by  the  expiration  of  the  usuai 
term  of  a  building  lease. 

A  tax  of  so  much  per  cent  on  the 
gross  rent,  falls  on  both  those  portions 
alike.  The  more  highly  a  house  is 
rented,  the  more  it  pays  to  the  tax, 
whether  the  quality  of  the  situation  or 
that  of  the  house  itself  is  the  cause. 
The  incidence,  however,  of  these  two 
portions  of  the  tax  must  be  considered 
separately. 

As  much  of  it  as  is  a  tax  on  build* 
ing-rent,  must  ultimately  fall  on  tha 
consumer,  in  other  words  the  occupier. 
For  as  the  profits  of  building  are  al- 
ready not  above  the  ordinary  rate,  they 
would,  if  the  tax  fell  on  the  owner  and 
not  on  the  occupier,  become  lower  than 
the  profits  of  untaxed  employments 
and  nouses  would  not  be  built.  It  it 
probable  however  that  for  some  timo 
after  the  tax  was  first  imposed,  a  great 

Eart  of  it  would  fall,  not  on  the  renter, 
ut  on  the  owner  of  the  house.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  consumers  either  could 
not  afford,  or  would  not  choose,  to  pay 
their  former  rent  with  the  tax  in  ad- 
dition, but  would  content  themselves 
with  a  lower  scale  of  accommodation. 
Houses  therefore  would  be  for  a  time 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  excess,  in  the  case  of 
most  other  articles,  would  be  an  al- 
most immediate  diminution  of  the  sup* 
ply:  but  so  durable  a  commodity  as 
houses  does  not  rapidly  diminish  i( 
amount.  New  buildmgs  indeed,  of  the 
class  for  which  the  demand  had  de- 
creased, would  cease  to  be  erected,  ex- 
cept for  special  reasons:  but  un  tXiA 
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i:!i';'ntlme  the  temporary  siiporfluity 
woiiM  lower  rents,  and  the  consumers 
woiihl  obtain,  perhaps,  nearly  the  same 
accommodation  as  formerly,  for  the 
same  aggregate  payment,  rent  and 
tax  together.  By  degrees,  however, 
as  the  existing  houses  wore  out,  or  as 
increase  of  population  demanded  a 
greater  supply,  rents  would  again  rise ; 
until  it  became  profitable  to  recom- 
mence building,  which  would  not  be 
until  the  tax  was  wholly  transferred 
to  the  occupier.  In  the  end,  therefore, 
the  occupier  l>ear8  that  portion  of  a 
fax  on  nut,  which  falls  on  the  ])ayTiUMit 
mail"'  for  the  house  itself,  exclusively 
of  the  ground  it  stands  on. 

The  case  is  partly  diflferent  with  the 
portion  which  is  a  tax  on  ground-rent. 
As  taxes  on  rent,  properly  so  called, 
fall  on  the  landlord,  a  tax  on  ground- 
rent,  one  would  suppose,  must  fall  on 
the  ground-landlord,  at  least  after  the 
expiration  of  the  building  lease.  It 
will  not  hf)wever  fall  wholly  on  the 
landlord,  unless  with  the  tax  on  ground- 
rent  there  is  combined  an  equivalent 
tax  on  agricultural  rent.  The  lowest 
wnt  of  land  let  for  building  is  very 
little  above  the  rent  which  the  same 
ground  would  yield  in  agriculture : 
since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
land,  unless  in  case  of  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, is  let  or  sold  for  building 
as  soon  as  it  is  decidedly  worth  more 
for  that  purpose  than  for  cultivation. 
If,  therefore,  a  tax  were  laid  on  gi*ound- 
rents  without  being  also  laid  on  agri- 
cultural rents,  it  would,  unless  of  trifling 
amount,  reduce  the  return  from  the 
lowest  ground-rents  below  the  ordinary 
return  from  land,  and  would  check  fur- 
ther building  quite  as  effectually  as  if 
it  were  a  tax  on  building-rents,  until 
cither  the  increased  demand  of  a  grow- 
ing population,  or  a  diminution  of  sup- 
ply by  the  ordinary  causes  of  destruc- 
tion, had  raised  the  rent  by  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  tax.  But  whatever 
raises  the  lowest  ground-rents,  raises 
all  others,  since  each  exceeds  the 
lowest  by  the  market  value  of  its 
peculiar  advantages.  If,  therefore,  the 
tax  on  ground-rents  were  a  fixed  sum 
per  square  foot,  the  more  valuable 
JBtuations  paying  no  moie  t\ia.n  \\io^^ 
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least  in  request,  tliis  fixed  payuMst 
would  ultimately  fall  on  the  occt^^ 
Suppose  the  lowest  ground-rent  to  In  .  ■ 
iot.  per  acre,  and  the  highest  1000L,a  |[ 
tax  of  12.  per  acre  on  gronnd-resti 
would  ultimately  raise  the  former  to 
112.,  and  the  fatter  consequently  to 
lOOlZ.,  since  the  difiference  of  vahe 
between  the  two  situations  wonld  be 
exactly  what  it  was  before :  the  amioal 
pound,  therefore,  would  be  paid  by  the 
occupier.  But  a  tax  on  ground-rent  ii 
supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  a  honse-tai, 
which  is  not  a  fixed  paynient,  but  a 
percentage  on  the  rent.  The  cheaperf 
site,  thei-cibre,  being  supposed  as  befort 
to  pay  11.,  the  deai*est  would  paylOOL, 
of  which  only  the  11.  could  be  throwB 
upon  the  occupier,  since  the  rent  wonH 
still  be  only  raised  to  lOOlZ.  CoMfr 
quently,  99t.  of  the  lOOZ.  levied  from 
the  expensive  site,  would  fall  on  tfai 
ground-landlord.  A  house-tax  thnB re- 
quires to  be  considered  in  a  doaUe 
aspect,  as  a  tax  on  all  occupiers  of 
houses,  and  a  tax  on  ground-rents. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  houses,  the 
ground-rent  forms  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  annual  payment  made  for 
the  house,  and  nearhr  all  the  tax  bSt 
on  the  occupier.  It  is  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  like  that  of  the  &• 
vourite  situations  in  large  towns,  tliat 
the  predominant  element  in  the  t&A 
of  the  house  is  the  ground-rent ;  and 
among  the  very  few  kinds  of  income 
which  are  fit  subjects  for  peculiar  taxa- 
tion, these  ground-rents  hold  the  prin- 
cipal place,  being  the  most  gigantic 
example  extant  of  enormous  accession 
of  riches  acquired  rapidly,  and  in  many 
cases  unexpectedly,  by  a  few  familie^^ 
from  the  mere  accident  of  their  pofr 
sessing  certain  tracts  of  land,  withoat 
their  having  themselves  aided  in  tbe 
acquisition  by  the  smallest  exertioa, 
outlay,  or  risk.  So  far  therefore  as  » 
house-tax  falls  on  the  ground-landlord, 
it  is  liable  to  no  valid  objection. 

In  so  far  as  it  falls  on  the  occnpier, 
if  justly  proportioned  to  the  value  d 
the  house,  it  is  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  unobjectionable  of  all  taxes.  No 

Eart  of  a  person's  expenditure  is  a 
etter  criterion  of  his  means,  or  bean, 
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proportion  to  them.  A  house-tax  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  a  fair  income-tax, 
than  a  direct  assessment  on  income 
can  easily  he ;  having  the  great  ad- 
vantage, that  it  makes  spontaneouslv 
all  the  allowances  which  it  is  so  dim- 
cult  to  make,  and  so  impracticahle  to 
make  exactly,  in  assessing  an  income- 
tax  :  for  if  what  a  person  pavs  in  house- 
rent  is  a  test  of  anything,  it  is  a  test 
not  of  what  he  possesses,  but  of  what 
he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  spend.  The 
equality  of  this  tax  can  only  be  seri- 
ously questioned  on  two  grounds.  The 
first  is,  that  a  miser  may  escape  it. 
This  objection  applies  to  all  taxes  on 
expenditure :  nothing  but  a  direct  tax 
on  income  can  reach  a  miser.  But  as 
misers  do  not  now  hoard  their  treasure, 
but  invest  it  in  productive  employments, 
it  not  only  adds  to  the  national  wealth, 
and  consequently  to  the  general  means 
of  paying  taxes,  but  the  payment  claim- 
able from  itself  is  only  transferred  from 
the  piincipal  sum  to  the  income  after- 
wards denved  from  it,  which  pays  taxes 
as  soon  as  it  comes  to  be  expended. 
The  second  objection  is  that  a  person 
may  require  a  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive house,  not  from  having  greater 
means,  but  from  having  a  larger  family. 
Of  this,  however,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
complain ;  since  having  a  large  family 
is  at  a  person's  own  choice:  and,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  public  interest,  is 
a  thing  rather  to  be  discouraged  than 
promoted.* 

*  Another  common  objection  is  that  large 
and  expensive  accommodation  is  often  re- 
quired, not  as  a  residence,  but  for  business. 
But  it  is  an  admitted  principle  that  buildings 
or  portion*  of  buildings  occupied  exclusively 
for  business,  such  as  shops,  warehouses,  or 
manufactories,  ought  to  be  exempted  from 
house-tax.  The  plea  that  persons  in  busi- 
ness maj  be  compelled  to  live  in  situations, 
snch  as  the  great  thoroughfares  of  Loudon, 
where  house-rent  is  at  a  monopoly  rate, 
seems  to  me  unworthy  of  regard :  smce  no 
one  does  so  but  because  the  extra  profit 
which  he  expects  to  derive  from  the  situation, 
is  more  than  an  equivalent  to  him  for  the 
extra  cost.  But  in  any  case,  the  bulk  of  the 
tax  on  this  extra  rent  will  not  fall  on  him,  but 
on  the  ground-landlord. 

It  1k\s  been  also  objected  that  house>rent 
in  the  rural  districts  is  much  lower  than  in 
towns,  and  lower  in  some  towns  and  in  ,some 
rnral  districts  than  in  others  :  so  that  a  tat 
pro]^rtioned  to  it  would  have  a  correspond- 
lug  meqnality  of  preseu^r^.  ^o  thiSi  hoynYVt, 


A  large  portion  of  the  taxation  ol 
this  country  is  raised  by  a  house-tax. 
The  parochial  taxation  of  the  towns 
entirely,  and  of  the  rural  districts  par- 
tially, consists  of  an  assessment  on 
house-rent.  The  window-tax,  which 
was  also  a  house-tax,  but  of  a  bad 
kind,  operating  as  a  tax  on  light,  and 
a  cause  of  deformity  in  building,  was 
exchanged  in  1851  for  a  house-tax  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  on  a  much  lower 
scale  than  that  which  existed  pre- 
viously to  1834.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  new  tax  retains  the  unjust 
principle  on  which  the  old  house-tax 
was  assessed,  and  which  contributed 
quite  as  much  as  the  selfishness  of  the 
middle  classes  to  produce  the  outcry 
against  the  tax.  The  public  were 
justly  scandalized  on  learning  that  re- 
sidences like  Chatsworth  or  Bel  voir 
were  only  rated  on  an  imaginary  rent 
of  perhaps  200Z.  a  year,  under  the  pre- 
text that  owing  to  the  great  expense 
of  keeping  them  up,  they  could  not  be 
let  for  more.  Probably,  indeed,  the^ 
could  not  be  let  even  for  that,  and  if 
the  argument  were  a  fair  one,  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  taxed  at  all. 
But  a  house-tax  is  not  intended  as  a 
tax  on  incomes  derived  from  houses, 
but  on  expenditure  incurred  for  them. 
The  thing  which  it  is  wished  to  ascer- 
tain is  what  a  house  costs  to  the  person 
who  lives  in  it,  not  what  it  would 
bring  in  if  let  to  some  one  else.  When 
the  occupier  is  not  the  owner,  and  does 
not  hold  on  a  repairing  lease,  the  rent 
he  pays  is  the  measure  of  what  the 
house  costs  him :  but  when  he  is  the 
owner,  some  other  measure  must  be 
sought.  A  valuation  should  be  made 
of  the  house,  not  at  what  it  would  sell 
for,  but  at  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  it,  and  this  valuation  might 

it  may  be  answered,  that  in  places  where 
house-rent  is  low,  persons  of  the  same 
amoimt  of  income  usually  live  in  larger  and 
better  houses,  and  thus  expend  in  house- 
rent  more  nearly  the  same  proj^ortion  of 
their  incomes  than  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  Or  if  not,  the  probability  will  be, 
that  many  of  them  live  in  those  places  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  too  poor  to  live  else- 
where, and  have  therefore  the  strongest 
claim  to  be  taxed  lightly.  In  some  cases,  it 
is  precisely  because  the  people  are  ^oot^ 
that  house-ceut  leuMASft  Vvv . 
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be  periodicallj  corrected  by  an  allow- 
ance for  what  it  had  lost  in  value  by 
time,  or  gained  by  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. The  amount  of  the  amended 
valuation  would  form  a  principal  sum, 
the  interest  of  which,  at  the  current 
price  of  the  public  funds,  would  form 
the  annual  value  at  which  the  building 
should  be  assessed  to  the  tax. 

As  incomes  below  a  certain  amount 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  income-tax, 
so  ought  houses  below  a  certain  value, 
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from  honse-tax,  on  the  tmiTersal  pnn- 
ciple  of  sparing  from  all  taxation  Oxt 
absolute  necessaries  of  healthful  exist-  ^ 
ence.  In  order  that  the  occupiers  of  |j 
lodgings,  as  well  as  of  houses,  might 
benefit,  as  injustice  they  ought,  by  im 
exemption,  it  might  be  optional  widi 
the  owners  to  havct  every  portion  of  t 
house  which  is  occupied  by  a  sepante 
tenant,  valued  and  assessed  separatelj, 
as  is  now  usually  the  case  with  cham- 
bers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  TAXES  ON  COMMODITIES. 


§  1.  Bt  taxes  on  commodities  are 
commonly  meant,  those  which  are  le- 
vied either  on  the  producers,  or  on  the 
carriers  or  dealers  who  intervene  be- 
tween them  and  the  final  purchasers 
for  consumption.  Taxes  imposed  di- 
rectly on  tne  consumers  of  particular 
commodities,  such  as  a  house-tax,  or 
the  tax  in  this  country  on  horses  and 
carriages,  might  be  called  taxes  on 
commodities,  but  are  not ;  the  phrase 
being,  by  custom,  confined  to  indirect 
taxes — those  which  are  advanced  by 
one  person,  to  be,  as  is  expected  and 
intended,  reimbursed  by  another. 
Taxes  on  commodities  are  either  on 
production  within  the  country,  or  on 
importation  into  it,  or  on  conveyance 
or  sale  within  it ;  and  are  classed  re- 
spectively as  excise,  customs,  or  tolls 
and  transit  duties.  To  whichever  class 
they  belong,  and  at  whatever  stage  in 
the  progress  of  the  community  they  may 
be  imposed,  they  are  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  the  cost  of  production ; 
using  that  term  in  its  most  enlarged 
sense,  which  includes  the  cost  of  trans- 
port and  distribution,  or,  in  common 
phrase,  of  bringing  the  commodity  to 
market. 

When  the  cost  of  production  is  in- 
creased artificially  by  a  tax,  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  when  it  is  increased  by 
natural  causes.  If  only  one  or  a  few 
commodities  are  affected   their  value 


and  price  rise,  so  as  to  compensate  tlte 
producer  or  dealer  for  the  peculiar  bur- 
then ;  but  if  there  were  a  tax  on  aO 
commodities,  exactly  proportioned  to 
their  value,  no  such  compensation 
would  be  obtained :  there  would  neither 
be  a  general  rise  of  values,  which  is 
an  absurdity,  nor  of  prices,  which  de- 
pend on  causes  entirely  different 
There  would,  however,  as  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch  has  pointed  out,  be  a  disturbance 
of  values,  some  falling,  others  rising, 
owing  to  a  circumstance,  the  effect  of 
which  on  values  and  prices  we  for- 
merly discussed ;  the  different  dtuabi- 
lity  of  the  capital  employed  in  different 
occupations.  The  gross  produce  of 
industry  consists  of  two  parts;  one 
portion  serving  to  replace  the  capital 
consumed,  while  the  other  portion  is 
profit.  Now  equal  capitals  in  two 
branches  of  production  must  have  equal 
expectations  of  profit ;  but  if  a  greater 
portion  of  the  one  than  of  the  other  is 
fixed  capital,  or  if  that  fixed  capital  is 
more  durable,  there  will  be  a  less  con- 
sumption of  capital  in  the  year,  and 
less  will  be  required  to  replace  it,  so 
that  the  profit,  if  absolutely  the  same, 
will  form  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
annual  returns.  To  aenve  from  a  ca- 
pital of  1000?.  a  profit  of  lOOZ.,  the  one 
producer  mav  have  to  sell  produce  to 
the  value  of  1100/.,  the  other  only  to 
the  value  of  5002.    K  on  these    two 
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branches  of  industry  a  tax  be  imposed 
of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem^  the  last 
will  be  charged  only  with  25Z.,  the  first 
with  55^.;  leaving  to  the  one  751. 
profit,  to  the  other  only  45Z.  To 
equalize,  therefore,  their  expectation  of 
profit,  the  one  commodity  must  rise  in 
price,  or  the  other  must  fall,  or  both  : 
commodities  made  chiefly  by  immediate 
labour  must  rise  in  value,  as  compared 
with  those  which  are  chiefly  made  by 
machinery.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prose- 
cute this  branch  of  the  inquiry  any 
further. 

§  2.  A  tax  on  any  one  commodity, 
whether  laid  on  its  production,  its  im- 
portation, its  carriage  from  place  to 
place,  or  its  sale,  and  whether  the  tax 
be  a  fixed  sum  of  money  for  a  given 
quantity  of  the  commodity,  or  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
raise  the  value  and  price  of  the  com- 
modity by  at  least  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  There  are  few  cases  in  which  it 
does  not  raise  them  by  more  than  that 
amount.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
few  taxes  on  production  on  account  of 
which  it  is  not  found  or  deemed  neces- 
sary to  impose  restrictive  regulations 
on  the  manufacturers  or  dealers,  in 
order  to  check  evasions  of  the  tax. 
These  regulations  are  always  sources 
of  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  gene- 
rally of  expense,  for  all  of  which,  being 
peculiar  disadvantages,  the  producers 
or  dealers  must  have  compensation  in 
the  jprice  of  their  commodity.  These 
restnctions  also  frequently  interfere 
with  the  processes  of  manufacture,  re- 
quiring tne  producer  to  carry  on  his 
operations  in  the  way  most  convenient 
to  the  revenue,  though  not  the  cheapest, 
or  most  efficient  for  purposes  of  produc- 
tion. Any  regulations  whatever,  en- 
forced by  Law,  make  it  difficult  for  the 
producer  to  adopt  new  and  improved 
processes.  Further,  the  necessity  of 
advancing  the  tax  obliges  producers 
and  dealers  to  carry  on  their  business 
with  larger  capitals  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary,  on  the  whole  of 
which  they  must  receive  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit,  though  a  part  only  is  em- 
ployed in  defraying  the  real  expenses 
of  production  or  importation.  The  price 


of  the  article  must  be  such  as  to  aUbrd 
a  profit  on  more  than  its  natural  value, 
instead  of  a  profit  on  only  its  natural 
value.  A  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  in  short,  is  not  employed  in 
production,  but  in  advances  to  the  state, 
repaid  in  the  price  of  goods ;  and  the 
consumers  must  give  an  indemnity  to 
the  sellers,  equal  to  the  profit  wnicb 
they  could  have  made  on  the  same 
capital  if  really  employed  in  produc- 
tion.* Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten^ 
that  whatever  renders  a  larger  capital 
necessary  in  any  trade  or  business, 
limits  the  competition  in  that  business, 
and  by  giving  something  like  a  mono- 
poly to  a  few  dealers,  may  enable  them 
either  to  keep  up  the  price  beyond  what 
would  afford  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit, 
or  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
with  a  less  degree  of  exertion  for  im- 

§  roving  and  cheapening  their  commo- 
ity.  In  these  several  modes,  taxes  on 
commodities  often  cost  to  the  consumer, 
through  the  inci'eased  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle, much  more  than  they  bring  into 
the  treasury  of  the  state.  There  is 
still  another  consideration.  The  higher 
price  necessitated  by  the  tax,  almost 
always  checks  the  demand  for  the  com- 
modity ;  and  sinee  there  are  many  im- 
provements in  production  whicn,  to 
make  them  practicable,  require  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  demand,  such  improve- 
ments are  obstructed,  and  many  of  them 
prevented  altogether.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  branches  of  pro- 
duction in  which  fewest  improvements 
are  made,  are  those  with  which  the 
revenue  officer  interferes;  and  that 
nothing,  in  general,  gives  a  greater 
impulse  to  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  commodity,  than  taking 
o£f  a  tax  which  narrowed  the  market 
for  it. 


*  It  is  tme,  this  does  not  constitnte,  as  it 
at  first  sight  appears  to  do,  a  case  of  taking^ 
more  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  than 
the  state  receives ;  since  if  the  state  needs 
the  advance,  and  gets  it  in  this  manner,  it 
can  dispense  with  an  equivalent  amount  of 
borrowing  in  stock  or  exchequer  bills.  But 
it  is  more  economical  that  the  necessities  of 
the  state  should  be  supplied  from  the  dis- 
posable capital  in  the  hands  of  the  lending 
class,  thau  by  an  artificial  addition  to  the 
expenses  of  one  or  several  classes  of  pro- 
ducers or  dealers. 
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I  3.  Such  are  the  efTecU  of  taxes 
on  commodities,  considered  generallpr ; 
but  as  there  are  some  commodities 
(those  composing  the  necessaries  of  the 
labourer)  of  which  the  values  have  an 
influence  on  the  distribution  of  wealth 
among  different  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  is  requisite  to  trace  the  effects 
of  taxos  on  those  particular  articles 
fiomewhat  farther.  If  a  tax  be  laid, 
say  on  com,  and  the  price  rises  in  pro- 
|M)rti()n  to  the  tax,  the  rise  of  price  may 
operate  in  two  ways.  First :  it  may 
lower  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
claKKi'S ;  toiJiporarily  indeed  it  cau 
Acanely  fail  to  do  so.  If  it  diminishes 
their  consumption  of  the  proihice  of  the 
earth,  or  makes  them  resort  to  a  food 
which  the  soil  produces  more  abun- 
dantly, and  therefore  more  cheaply,  it 
to  that  extent  contributes  to  throw 
back  agriculture  upon  more  fertile  lands 
or  less  costly  processes,  and  to  lower 
the  value  and  price  of  com ;  which 
therefore  ultimately  settles  at  a  price, 
increased  not  by  the  whole  amount  of 
the  tax,  but  by  only  a  part  of  its 
amount.  Secondly,  however,  it  may 
hapiKin  that  the  dcamess  of  the  taxed 
foot!  does  not  lower  the  habitual  stan- 
dard of  the  labourer's  requirements, 
but  that  wapes,  on  the  contrary, 
through  an  action  on  population,  rise, 
in  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  so  as  to 
compensate  the  labourers  for  their  por- 
tion of  the  tax;  the  compensation 
being  of  course  at  the  expense  of 
profits.  Taxes  on  ncccssanos  must 
thus  have  one  of  two  effects.  PJither 
they  lower  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes;  or  they  exact  from  the 
owners  of  capital,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  due  to  the  state  on  their  own 
necessaries,  the  amount  due  on  those 
consumed  by  the  labourers.  In  the 
last  case,  the  tax  on  necessaries,  like  a 
tax  on  wages,  is  equivalent  to  a  pecu- 
liar tax  on  profits ;  which  is,  like  all 
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The  land  produoing  100  bashels  will  yield  a  rent  of  100^60,  or  40  bnshela* 
That  producing  90       „  „  90— 60,  or  30 

80        „  „  80— CO,  or  20 

70       „  „  70— 60,  or  10 

00       ,,  .,  no  rent. 


•a 
»» 


other  partial  taxation,  m^iut,  aadii 
■peciaJl^  prejudicial  to  the  increMe  ci 
tne  national  wealth. 

It  remaioB  to  speak  of  the  effect  a  i! 
rent.    Assuming  (what  is  usnallytki 
fact)  that  the  consumption  of  food  k 
not  diminished,  the  same  cnltiTatioo  u 
before  will  be  necessary  to  supply  tiv 
wants  of  the  community;  the  mirgh 
of  cultivation,    to   use   Dr.  Chalmcrf 
expression,  remains  where  it  was ;  uii 
the  same  land  or  capital  which,  as  the 
least  productive,  already  regulated  tbe 
value  and  price  of  the  whole  produce, 
will  continue  to  regulate  them.    The 
effect  which  a  tax  on  agricultural  pro- 
duce will  have  on  rent,  depends  on  iti 
affecting  or  not  affecting  the  diffeieott 
between  the  return  to  this  least  pro- 
ductive land  or  capital,  and  the  letum 
to  other  lands  and  capites.    Now  thii 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
tax  is  imposed.     If  it  is  an  tui  vakrm 
tax,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  produce,  such  as  titte 
for  example,  it  evidently  lowers  core- 
rents.  For  it  takes  more  com  ftom  tiie 
better  lands  than  from  the  worse ;  aod 
exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  they  aw 
better;  land  of  twice  the  prodacdfS- 
ness  paying  twice  as  much  to  the  tithe 
Whatever  takes  more  from  the  greatei 
of  two  quantities  than  from  the  leas, 
diminishes    the     difference     betweei 
them.    The  imposition   of  a  tithe  on 
com  would  take  a  tithe  also  from  corn- 
rent  :  for  if  we  reduce  a  series  of  numben 
by  a  tenth  each,  the  differences  between 
them  are  reduced  one-tenth. 

For  example,  let  there  be  five  qu^ 
ties  of  land,  which  severally  yield,  on 
the  same  extent  of  ground  and  with 
the  same  expenditure,  100,  90,  80, 70, 
and  60  bushels  of  wheat ;  the  last  of 
these  being  the  lowest  quality  whicli 
the  demand  for  food  renoers  it  necei- 
sary  to  cultivate.  The  rent  of  these 
lands  will  be  as  follows : — 


Now  let  a  tithe  bo  imposed,  whicli 
tftkes     fropi     these    five    pieces    of 


land  10,  9,  8,  7,  and  6   bushels  » 
spectivcly,    the     fiftU     <][uality    stUl 
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being   the  one  which  regulates   the 
price,    but  returning   to  the  farmer, 


after  payment  of  tithe,  no  more  than 
64  bushels:— 


The  land  producing  lOO  bushels  reduced  to  00,  will  yield  a  rent  of  90^54,  or  36  bushels. 

That  producing  90  „  81  „  81— 54,  or  27 

80  „  73  „  72— 64,  or  18 

70  „  63  „  «»— 54,  or   9 


and  that  producing  60  bushels,  reduced 
to  54,  will  yield,  as  before,  no  rent.  So 
that  the  rent  of  the  first  quality  of 
land  has  lost  four  bushels;  of  the 
Fcoond,  three ;  of  the  third,  two ;  and 
of  the  fourth,  one :  that  is,  each  has 
lost  exactly  one-tenth.  A  tax,  there- 
fore, of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce, lowers,  in  the  game  proportion, 
corn-rent. 

But  it  is  only  corn-rent  that  is 
lowered,  and  not  rent  estimated  in 
money,  or  in  any  other  commodity. 
For,  in  the  same  proportion  as  corn- 
rent  is  reduced  in  quantity,  the  com 
composing  it  is  raised  in  value.  Under 
the  tithe,  64  bushels  will  be  worth  in 
the  market  what  60  were  before ;  and 
nine-tenths  will  in  all  cases  sell  for  as 
much  as  the  whole  ten-tenths  previ- 
ously sold  for.  The  landlords  will 
therefore  be  compensated  in  value  and 
price  for  what  tney  lose  in  quantity ; 
and  will  suffer  only  so  far  as  they  con- 
sume their  rent  in  kind,  or,  after  re- 
ceiving it  in  money,  expend  it  in 
agricultural  produce:  that  is,  they 
only  suffer  as  consumers  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  in  common  with  all  the 
other  consumers.  Considered  as  land- 
lords, they  have  the  same  income  as 
before ;  the  tithe,  therefore,  falls  on 
the  consumer,  and  not  on  the  landlord. 

The  same  effect  would  be  produced 
on  rent,  if  the  tax,  instead  of^being  a 
Sxed  proportion  of  the  produce,  were  a 
fixed  sum  per  quarter  or  per  bushel.  A 
tax  which  takes  a  shilling  for  every 
bushel,  takes  more  shillings  from  one 
field  than  fi'om  another,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  produces  more  bushels ;  and 
operates  exactly  like  tithe,  except  that 
tithe  is  not  only  the  same  proportion 
on  all  lands,  but  is  also  the  same  pro- 
portion at  all  times,  while  a  fixed  sum 
of  money  per  bushel  vn]l  amount  to  a 
greater  or  less  proportion,  according  as 
corn  is  cheap  or  dear. 

There  are  other  modes  of  taxing 


agriculture,  which  would  affect  rent 
differently.  A  tax  proportioned  to  the 
rent  would  fall  wholly  on  the  rent,  and 
would  not  at  all  raise  the  price  of  com, 
which  is  regulated  by  the  portion  of 
the  produce  that  pays  no  rent.  A  fixed 
tax  of  so  much  per  cultivated  acre, 
without  distinction  of  value,  would  have 
effects  directly  the  reverse.  Taking 
no  more  firom  the  best  qualities  of  land 
than  from  the  worst,  it  would  leave  the 
difiei'ences  the  same  as  before,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  corn-rents,  and  the 
landlords  would  profit  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  rise  of  price.  To  put  the  thing 
in  another  manner ;  the  price  must  rise 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  worst  land  to 
pay  the  tax :  thus  enabling  all  lands 
which  produce  more  than  the  worst,  to 
pay  not  only  the  tax,  but  also  an  in- 
creased rent  to  the  landlords.  These^ 
however,  are  not  so  much  taxes  on  tho 
produce  of  land,  as  taxes  on  the  land 
itself.  Taxes  on  the  produce,  properly 
so  called,  whether  fixed  or  ctd  valorem^ 
do  not  affect  rent,  but  fall  on  the  con- 
sumer: profits,  however,  generally 
bearing  either  the  whole  or  the  greatest 
part  of  the  portion  which  is  levied  on 
the  consumption  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

§  4.  The  preceding  is,  I  appre- 
hend, a  correct  statement  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  taxes  on  agricultural 
produce  operate  when  first  laid  on. 
When,  however,  they  are  of  old  stand- 
ing, their  effect  may  be  different,  as 
was  first  pointed  out,  I  believe,  by 
Mr.  Senior.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
almost  infallible  consequence  of  any 
reduction  of  profits,  to  retard  the  rate 
of  accumulation.  Now  the  effect  of 
accumulation,  when  attended  by  its 
usual  accompaniment,  an  increase  of 
population,  is  to  increase  the  value  and 

f)nco  of  food,  to  raise  rent,   and   to      ^ 
ower  profits :  that  is,  to  do  precisely   ^^ 
what  is  done  by  a  tax  ow.  ^^<sv:i^\aS^  ^^k 
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produce,  except  tliat  tLie  does  not  raise 
rent.  The  tax,  tlierefore,  merely  anti- 
cipates the  rise  of  price,  and  fall  of 
profits,  which  would  navo  taken  place 
ultimately  through  the  mere  progress 
of  accumulation ;  while  it  at  the  Bamc 
time  prevents,  or  at  least  retards,  that 
proirri'Ks.  If  the  rate  of  profit  was  such, 
j)r<'>'iou8  to  the  imposition  of  a  tithe, 
that  the  eflect  of  the  tithe  reduces  it 
to  the  practical  minimum,  the  tithe 
will  put  a  stop  to  all  further  accumu- 
lation, or  cause  it  to  take  place  out  of 
the  country ;  and  the  only  effect  which 
the  tithe  will  then  have  had  on  the 
consumer,  is  to  make  him  pay  earlier 
the  price  which  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  somewhat  later — part  of  which, 
indeed,  in  the  gradual  progress  of 
wealth  and  population,  ho  would  have 
almost  immeaiately  hegun  to  pay. 
After  a  lapse  of  time  which  would  have 
admitted  of  arise  of  one-tenth  through 
the  natural  progress  of  wealth,  the  con- 
sumer will  be  paying  no  more  than  he 
would  have  paid  if  the  tithe  had  never 
existed ;  he  will  have  ceased  to  pay 
any  portion  of  it,  and  the  person  who 
will  i-eallypay  it  is  the  landlord,  whom 
it  deprives  of  the  increase  of  rent  which 
would  by  that  time  have  accrued  to 
him.  At  every  successive  point  in  this 
interval  of  time,  less  of  the  ourthen  will 
rest  on  the  consumer,  and  more  of  it  on 
the  landlord :  and  in  the  ultimate  re- 
sult, the  minimum  of  profits  will  be 
reached  with  a  smaller  capital  and 
population,  and  a  lower  rental,  than  if 
the  course  of  things  had  not  been  dis* 
turbed  by  the  imposition  of  the  tax. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tithe  or  other 
tax  on  agricultural  produce  does  not 
reduce  profits  to  the  minimum,  but  to 
Bomethmg  above  the  minimum,  accu- 
mulation will  not  be  stopped,  but  only 
slackened :  and  if  population  also  in- 
creases, the  twofold  increase  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  its  effects — a  rise  of 
the  price  of  com,  and  an  increase  of 
rent.  These  consequences,  however, 
will  not  take  place  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  if  the  higher  rate  of  profit 
had  continued.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
years  the  country  will  have  a  smaller 
population  and  capital,  than,  but  for 
til©  tax,  it  would  by  that  time  have 


had ;  the  landlords  will  have  a  smaller 
rent;  and  the  price  of  com,  IiaviiG 
increased  less  rapidly  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  oone,  will  not  be  so 
much  as  a  tenth  higher  than  what,  ii 
there  had  been  no  tax,  it  would  by  that 
time  have  become.  A  part  of  the  tax, 
therefore,  will  already  have  ceased  to 
fall  on  the  consumer,  and  devolved 
upon  the  landlord ;  and  the  proportion 
will  become  greater  and  greater  bj 
lapse  of  time. 

Mr.  Senior  illustrates  this  view  of 
the  subject  by  likening  the  efiects  of 
tithes,  or  other  taxes  on  agricaltoial 
produce,  to  those  of  natural  sterility  of 
soil.  If  the  land  of  a  country  withont 
access  to  foreign  suppUes,  were  sud- 
denly smitten  with  a  permanent  dete- 
rioration of  quality,  to  an  extent  which 
would  make  a  tenth  more  labour  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  existing  produce,  the 
price  of  com  would  undoubtedly  rise 
one-tenth.  But  it  cannot  hence  be 
infeiTcd  that  if  the  soil  of  the  country 
had  from  the  beginning  been  one-tenth 
worse  than  it  is,  corn  would  at  present 
have  been  one-tenth  dearer  than  we 
find  it.  It  is  far  more  probable,  that 
the  smaller  return  to  labour  and  capital, 
ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  would  have  caused  in  each 
successive  generation  a  less  rapid  in- 
crease than  has  taken  place :  that  the 
country  would  now  have  contained  less 
capital,  and  maintained  a  smaller  popu- 
lation, so  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
feriority of  the  soil,  the  price  of  com 
would  not  have  been  higher,  nor  profits 
lower,  than  at  present;  rent  alone 
would  certainly  have  been  lower.  ^Vc 
may  suppose  two  islands,  which,  beiii.^ 
alike  in  extent,  in  natural  fertility,  and 
industrial  advancement,  have  up  to  a 
certain  time  been  equal  in  population 
and  capital,  and  have  had  equal  i-entals, 
and  the  same  price  of  corn.  Let  u4 
imagine  a  tithe  imposed  in  one  of  llic^o 
islands,  but  not  in  the  other.  Th\-9 
will  be  immediately  a  difference  in  the 
price  of  com,  and  therefore  probablv  in 
profits.  While  profits  are  not  tending 
downwards  in  either  country,  that  is) 
while  improvements  in  the  production 
of  necessaries  fully  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population,  thig  diffei-^nce 
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of  prices  and  profits  between  the  islands 
may  continue.  But  if,  in  the  untithed 
island,  capital  increases,  and  popula- 
tion along  with  it,  more  than  enough 
to  counterbalance  any  improvements 
which  take  place,  the  price  of  com  will 
gradually  rise,  profits  will  fall,  and  rent 
will  increase ;  while  in  the  tithed  island 
capital  and  population  will  either  not 
increase  (beyond  what  is  balanced  by 
the  improvements),  or  if  they  do,  will 
increase  in  a  less  degree  ;  so  that  rent 
and  the  price  of  com  will  either  not  rise 
at  all,  or  rise  more  slowly.  Kent,  there- 
fore, will  soon  be  higher  in  the  untithed, 
than  in  the  tithed  island,  and  profits 
not  so  much  higher,  nor  com  so  much 
cheaper,  as  they  were  on  the  first  im- 
position of  the  tithe.  These  effects 
will  be  progressive.  At  the  end  of 
every  ten  years  there  will  be  a  greater 
difference  oetween  the  rentals  and  be- 
tween the  aggregate  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  two  islands,  and  a  less 
difference  in  profits  and  in  the  price  of 
com. 

At  what  point  will  these  last  dif- 
ferences entirely  cease,  and  the  tem- 
porary effect  of  taxes  on  agricultural 
produce,  in  raising  the  price,  have  en- 
tirely given  place  to  the  ultimate  effect, 
that  of  limiting  the  total  produce  of 
the  country?  Though  the  untithed 
island  is  always  verging  towards  the 
point  at  which  the  price  of  food  would 
overtake  that  in  the  tithed  island,  its 
progress  towards  that  point  naturally 
slackens  as  it  draws  nearer  to  attaining 
it;  since — the  difference  between  the 
two  islands  in  the  rapidity  of  accumu- 
lation, depending  upon  the  difference 
in  the  rates  of  profit — in  proportion  as 
these  approximate,  the  movement  which 
draws  them  closer  together,  abates  of 
its  force.  The  one  may  not  actually 
overtake  the  other,  until  both  islands 
reach  the  minimum  of  profits:  up  to 
that  point,  the  tithed  island  may  con- 
tinue more  or  less  ahead  of  the  untithed 
island  in  the  price  of  com:  considerably 
ahead  if  it  is  far  from  the  minimum, 
and  is  therefore  accumulating  rapidly ; 
^ry  little  ahead  if  it  is  near  the  mini- 
gium,  and  accumulating  slowly. 

But  whatever  is  trua  of  the  tithed 
and  untithed  islands,  in  our  hypothetic 


cal  case,  is  true  of  any  country  having 
a  tithe,  compared  with  the  same 
country  if  it  had  never  had  a  tithe. 

In  England  the  great  emigi*ation  of 
capital,  and  the  almost  periodical  oc- 
currence of  commercial  crises  through 
the  speculations  occasioned  by  the 
habitually  low  rate  of  profit,  are  indi- 
cations that  profit  has  attained  the 
practical,  though  not  the  ultimate 
minimum,  and  that  all  the  savings 
which  take  place  (beyond  what  im- 
provements, tending  to  the  cheapening 
of  necessaries,  make  room  for)  are 
either  sent  abroad  for  investment,  or 
periodically  swept  away."  There  can 
therefore,  1  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
if  England  had  never  had  a  tithe,  or 
any  tax  on  agricultural  produce,  the 
price  of  corn  would  have  been  by  this 
time  as  high,  and  the  rate  of  profits  as 
low,  as  at  present.  Independently  of 
•the  more  rapid  accumulation  which 
would  have  taken  place  if  profits  had 
not  been  prematurely  lowered  by  these 
imposts ;  the  mere  saving  of  a  part  of 
the  capital  which  has  oeen  wasted 
in  unsuccessful  speculations,  and  the 
keeping  at  home  a  part  of  that  which 
has  been  sent  abroad,  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  I 
tnink,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Senior,  that 
the  tithe,  even  before  its  commutation, 
had  ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  high  prices 
or  low  profits,  and  had  become  a  mere 
deduction  from  rent ;  its  other  effects 
being,  that  it  caused  the  country  to 
have  no  greater  capital,  no  larger  pro- 
duction, and  no  more  numerous  popu- 
lation than  if  it  had  been  one-tenth 
less  fertile  than  it  is ;  or  let  us  rather 
say  one-twentieth,  (considering  how 
gi*eat  a  portion  of  tne  land  of  Great 
Britain  was  tithe-free). 

But  though  tithes  and  other  taxes 
on  agricultural  produce,  when  of  long 
standing,  either  do  not  raise  the  piice 
of  food  and  lower  profits  at  all,  or  if  at 
all,  not  in  proportion  to  the  tax ;  yet 
the  abrogation  of  such  taxes,  when 
they  exist,  does  not  the  less  diminish 
price,  and,  in  general,  raise  the  rate  of 
profit.  The  abolition  of  a  tithe  takes 
one-tenth  from  the  cost  of  production, 
and  consequently  from  the  price,  of 
all  agricultural  produce  \  ^Aii  \^<^'<ii^Vs^ 
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pennnnontly  mises  the  labourer's  re- 
quinnunts,  it  lowers  the  cost  of  labour, 
and  raisi-s  profits.  Rent,  estimated  in 
ijionoy  or  in  commodities,  generally 
punjiins  as  before;  estimated  in  aj^i- 
cultural  produce,  it  is  raised.  The 
couutrj-  adds  as  much  by  the  repeal  of 
a  tithe,  to  the  margin  which  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  stationary  state,  as 
is  cut  off  from  that  margin  oy  a  tithe 
^hen  first  iniposed.  Accumulation  is 
greatly  accelerated  ;  and  if  population 
also  iiicrcaBOB,  the  price  of  com  imme- 
diately Wgins  to  recover  itself,  and 
nut  to  rise ;  thus  gradually  trans- 
ft'rring  the  benefit  of  the  remission, 
fnMu  tlie  consumer  to  the  landlord. 

The  eflccts  which  thus  result  from 
abolishing  tithe,   result  equally  from 
what  has  been  done  by  the  arrange- 
ments under  the  Commutation  Act  for 
converting  it  into  a  rent-char|^.  AVhen 
the  tax,  instead  of  being  levied  on  the 
whole  produce  of  the  soil,  is  levied  only 
from  the  portions  which  pay  rent,  and 
docs  not  touch  any  fresh  extension  of 
cultivation,   the  tax  no  longer  forms 
any  part  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  portion  of  the  produce  which  regu- 
lates the  price  of  all  the  rest.    The 
land  or  capital  which  pays  no  rent,  can 
now  send  its  produce  to  market  one- 
tenth  cheaper.    The  commutation  of 
tithe  ought  therefore  to  have  produced 
a  considerable  fall  in  the  average  price 
of  com.    If  it  had  not  come  so  gradu- 
ally into  operation,  and  if  the  price  of 
com  had  not  during  the  same  period 
been  under  the  influence  of  several 
other  causes  of  change,  the  effect  would 
probably  have  been  markedly  conspicu- 
ous.   As  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this    circumstance   has  had  its 
share  in  the  fall  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  cost  of  production  and  in  the 
price  of  home-grown  produce ;  though 
the  effects  of  the  groat  agricultural 
improvements  which  have  been  simul- 
taneously advancing,  and  of  the  free 
admission  of  agricultural  produce  from 
foreign  countries,  have  masked  those 
of  the  other  cause.     This  fall  of  price 
would  not  in  itself  have  any  tendency 
injurious  to  the  landlord,  since  com- 
ments are  increased  in  the  samo  ratio  in  I  to  do,  upon  the  one  which  they  would 
which  the  price  of  com  is  diminished.  '  have  adopted,  it  creates  an  artificial 


But  neither  does  it  in  any  way  tend  i) 
increase  his  income.  The  rent  charge 
therefore,  which  is  substituted  fortitb^ 
is  a  dead  loss  to  liim  at  the  expirada 
of  existing  leases  :  and  the  commnl* 
tion  of  tithe  was  not  a  mere  alteratiffl 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  landlord  \m 
an  existing  burthen,  but  the  impositiiii 
of  a  new  one ;  relief  being  afforded  to 
the  consumer  at  the  expense  of  tix 
landlord,  who,^  however,  begins  imme- 
diately to  receive  progressive  indemni- 
fication at  the  consumer's  expense,  bj 
the  impnilse  given  to  accumulation  ail 
population. 

§6.  We  have  hitherto  inquired  into 
the  effects  of  taxes  on  commodities,  on 
the  assumption  that  they  are  lened 
impartially  on  every  mode  in  which  the 
commodity  can  be  produced  or  brought 
to  market.  Another  class  of  considen- 
tions  is  opened,  if  we  suppose  that  thii 
impartiahty  is  not  maintained,  and 
that  the  tax  is  imposed,  not  on  the 
commodity,  but  on  some  particnlar 
mode  of  obtaining  it. 

Suppose  that  a  commodity  is  capaUe 
of  being  made  by  two  different  p 
cesses  ;  as  a  manufactured  commodity 
may  be  produced  either  by  hand  or 
b^  steam-power ;  sugar  may  be  made 
either  from  the  sugar-cane  or  from 
beet-root,  cattle  fattened  either  on  hay 
and  green  crops,  or  on  oil  cake  and  the 
refuse  of  breweries.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  community,  that  of  the  two 
methods,  producers  should  adopt  that 
which  produces  the  best  article  at  the 
lowest  price.  This  being  also  the  in- 
terest of  the  producers,  unless  protected 
against  competition,  and  shielded  fit)m 
the  penalties  of  indolence ;  the  process 
most  advantagjeous  to  the  community 
is  that  which,  if  not  interfered  with  by 
govemment,  they  ultimately  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  adopt.  Suppose 
however  that  a  tax  is  laid  on  one  of 
the  processes,  and  no  tax  at  all,  or  one 
of  smaller  amount,  on  the  other.  If  the 
taxed  process  is  the  one  which  the  pro- 
ducers would  not  have  adopted,  the 
measure  is  BimjAy^  nugatory.  But  if 
the  tax  falls,  as  it  is  of  course  intended 
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motiye  for  preferring  the  untaxed  pro- 
cess, thougn  the  inferior  of  the  two. 
If^  therefore,  it  has  anj  effect  at  all,  it 
causes  the  commoditj  to  be  produced 
of  worse  quality,  or  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense of  labour ;  it  causes  so  much  of 
the  labour  of  the  community  to  bo 
wasted,  and  the  capital  emjplojed  in 
supporting  and  remuncratmg  that 
labour  to  be  expended  as  uselessly,  as 
if  it  were  spent  in  hiring  men  to  dig 
holes  and  fill  them  up  again.  Tliis 
waste  of  labour  and  capital  constitutes 
an  addition  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  commodity,  which  raises  its  value 
and  price  in  a  corresponding  rntio,  and 
thus  the  owners  of  the  capital  are  in- 
demnified. The  loss  falls  on  the  con- 
sumers; though  the  capitnl  of  the 
country  is  also  eventually  diminished, 
by  the  diminution  of  their  means  of 
saving,  and  in  some  degree,  of  their 
inducements  to  save. 

The  kind  of  tax,  therefore,  which 
comes  under  the  general  denomination 
of  a  discriminating  duty,  transgresses 
the  rule  that  taxes  should  take  as  little 
as  possible  from  the  tax-payer  beyond 
what  they  bring  into  the  treasury 
of  the  state.  A  discriminating  duty 
makes  the  consumer  pay  two  distinct 
taxes,  only  one  of  which  is  paid  to  the 
government,  and  that  frequently  the 
less  onerous  of  the  two.  If  a  tax  were 
laid  on  sugar  produced  from  the  cane, 
leaving  the  sugar  from  beet-root  un- 
taxed, then  in  so  far  as  cane  sugar 
continued  to  be  used,  the  tax  on  it 
would  be  paid  to  the  treasury,  and 
might  be  as  unobjectionable  as  m^Mt 
other  taxes;  but  if  cane  sugar,  having 
previously  been  cheaper  than  beet^root 
sugar,  was  now  dearer,  and  beet-root 
sugar  was  to  any  considerable  amount 
substituted  for  it,  and  fields  laid  out 
and  manufactories  established  in  con^ 
sequence,  the  goverumeut  would  gain 
no  revenue  fixrai  the  beet-root  su;jar, 
while  the  consumers  of  it  would  pay  a 
real  tax.  They  would  pay  for  U^et-nx/t 
sugar  more  tnan  they  liad  previously 
paid  for  cane  sugar,  and  the  diiierf^uoe 
woidd  go  to  indeiuiiify  producers  for  a 
portion  of  the  labour  of  the  ountrjr 
actually  thro«-u  awar,  in  nrodudn^^  by 
tbe  Ukhut  oi  (nay)  ikn^  aaadndm/Mt 


what  could  bo  obtainw^  by  th^  otlu>r 
process  with  the  UUmr  of  two  hundrtvd. 

One  of  the  oomniouost  oast^ti  of  kW** 
criminating  duties,  is  that  v>f  a  tux  on 
the  importation  of  a  comnuHlit^  cn|Hi^ 
bio  of  Deing  produced  at  }u»ut«,  uuuu^ 
companied  by  an  o<|uivtvlt>ut  tax  on 
the  nome  production.  A  coiununlity  is 
never  pormanontly  imported,  xuiIchm  it 
can  be  obtained  from  abroad  at  a 
smaller  cost  of  labour  and  cajntiU  ou 
the  whole,  than  is  nooessary  for  pn»< 
ducing  it.  If,  thorofuns  by  a  duty  on 
the  importation,  it  is  ronduitid  ulioupor 
to  proauco  the  article  than  to  impt)rt 
it,  an  extra  quantity  of  labour  and 
capital  is  expon(U)(I,  wi(h(»ui  any  tixtm 
result.  The  labour  is  UHitUiNH,  and  tiio 
capital  is  suunt  in  paying  piMiplii  fur 
lahoriounly  (loiug  notuing.  All  cuntiMu 
duties  which  operate  an  an  emuiunigo- 
mont  to  the  humo  pruduutlou  of  tliu 
taxed  article,  are  thus  an  uinlueully 
wasteful  mode  of  ralHiiig  a  ruvunue. 

This  chara(;ter  bolongs  in  a  peculiar 
dt^greu  to  custom  duLies  on  tlie  produue 
of  land,  unless  couniurvaihid  by  excltM 
duties  on  tlie  liouio  production.  Huch 
taxef)  bring  less  fnt')  the  puhliu  tnta- 
sury,  compared  with  what  thoy  iaku 
from  the  consuiiiors,  than  any  oilier 
iuijKMts  to  which  civilised  nations  are 
usually  subject.  Jf  the  wheat  pn/- 
duce<l  in  a  country  is  twenty  millions 
of  quarters,  antf  the  consuuiption 
twenty-one  millions,  a  million  bt:ing 
annually  {m|Kirtcd^  and  if  on  this 
milli<m  a  dutv  in  laid  whi^.h  initmH  thu 
pri'M^  UiU  snilliugs  |>er  <|uai't(:r,  thu 
price  which  is  raised  in  not  that  of 
the  million  only,  but  of  the  whole 
twenty-one  millions.  '1  aking  the  lu'Mt 
favourable,  but  extremely  iiiij/robahie 
suppositi^yn,  that  the  ini|>ortai)^/n  is 
not  at  all  checked,  nor  tlie  hmm  pro- 
duction enlarged,  iha  state  gains  a 
revenue  of  oiily  half  a  million,  whihi 
the  consumers  are  taxe'i  ten  millions 
and  a  half:  the  ten  millions  being  a 
contribution  to  ths  home  growers,  ^^iiO 
are  forced  bv  coiiii>etiii'/n  to  rcbign  it 
ail  i/j  the  Wdloids.  Thu  c-'^wsuuici 
thus  pays  te  the  owners  of  laud  an 

ad'JiUonal  tax,  equal  W  twenty  *^ 

that  which  he  pays  to  ihe  M4t8u 
tti  BOW  mifiyQm  tkat  iim  Ub 
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checks  importation.  Suppose  importa- 
tion KtnpjH-il  altojrelhcr  in  ordinary 
years;  ii  I  ting  found  that  the  million 
of  quarters  can  be  obtained,  by  a  more 
vialxTate  lultivntion,  or  by  breaking 
up  inftri'tr  land,  at  a  less  advance  than 
ten  shillings  upon  the  prenous  price 
— uay,  for  instance,  five  shillings  a 
quarter.  'J'ho  revenue  now  obtains 
nothing,  except  from  the  extraordinary 
imptirts  whicn  may  happen  to  take 
place  in  a  season  of  scarcity.  But  the 
consumers  pay  every  year  a  tax  of 
five  Hliillings  on  the  whole  twenty-one 
millions  of  quarters,  amounting  to  5i 
iDiliions  sterling.  Of  this  the  odd 
260,000/.  gt>cs  to  com^KJUsato  the 
CTOwers  of  the  last  million  of  qujirters 
ibr  the  labour  and  capital  wasted 
under  the  compulsion  of  the  law. 
Tlio  remaining  five  millions  go  to 
enrich  the  landlords  as  before. 

Such  is  the  operation  of  what  are 
technically  termed  Com  Laws,  when 
first  laid  on;  and  such  continues  to 
be  their  operation,  so  long  as  they 
have  any  efi'ect  at  all  in  raising  the 
price  of  com.  But  I  am  by  no  means 
of  opinion  that  in  the  long  run  they 
keep  up  either  prices  or  rents  in  the  de- 
eree  which  these  considerations  might 
lead  us  to  suppose.  ^Vhat  we  have 
Baid  respecting  the  effect  of  tithes  and 
other  taxes  on  agricultural  produce, 
applies  in  a  great  acgreo  to  com  laws : 
they  anticipate  artificially  a  rise  of 
price  and  of  rent,  which  would  at  all 
events  have  taken  place  through  the 
increase  of  population  and  of  produc- 
tion. The  difference  between  a  country 
without  com  laws,  and  a  country  which 
has  long  had  corn  laws,  is  not  so  much 
that  the  last  has  a  higher  price  or  a 
larger  rental,  but  that  it  has  the  same 
price  and  the  same  rental  with  a  smaller 
aggregate  capital  and  a  smaller  popu- 
lation. The  imposition  of  com  laws 
raises  rents,  but  retards  that  progress 
of  accumidation  which  would  in  no 
long  period  have  raised  them  fully  as 
much.  The  reneal  of  corn  laws  tends 
to  lower  rents,  but  it  unchains  a  force 
which,  in  a  progressive  state  of  capital 
and  population,  restores  and  even  in- 
'^reases  the  former  amomit.  There  is 
reason  to  expect  that  under  the 


virtually  free  importation  of  agricnltuiil 
produce,  at  last  ext<irted  from  the  rnliog 
powers  of  this  country,  the  price  of  food, 
if  population  goes  on  increasing,  iriB 
gradually  but  steadily  rise ;  thou^  tlia 
effect  may  for  a  time  be  postponed  ly 
the  strong  current  which  in  this  countiy 
has  set  in  (and  the  impulse  is  extending 
itself  to  other  countries)  towards  thi 
improvement  of  agricultural  science, 
ana  its  increased  application  to  prac- 
tice. 

What  we  have  said  of  duties  on  \\n- 
portation  ^cnerallj,  is  equally  appt 
cable  to  discriminating  duties  woicb 
favour  importation  from  one  place  or 
in  one  particular  manner,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  others:  such  as  the  pre- 
ference given  to  the  produce  of  a  colony, 
or  of  a  country  with  which  there  is  a 
commercial  treaty :  or  the  higher  dnties 
formerly  imposed  by  our  navigatioa 
laws  on  goods  imported  in  other  than 
British  snipping.  Whatever  else  may 
be  alleged  m  favour  of  such  distinc- 
tions, whenever  they  are  not  nugatoiy, 
they  are  economically  wasteful.  Ttey 
induce  a  resort  to  a  more  costly  mode 
of  obtaining  a  commodity,  in  Ken  of 
one  less  costly,  and  thus  cause  a  por- 
tion of  the  labour  which  the  countiy 
employs  in  providing  itself  with  foreign 
commodities,  to  be  sacrificed  without 
return. 

§  6.  There  is  one  more  point,  re- 
lating to  the  operation  of  taxes  on 
commodities  conveyed  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  which  requires  notice: 
the  influence  which  they  exert  on  in- 
ternational exchanges.  JBveiy  tax  <m 
a  commodity  tends  to  raise  its  price, 
and  consequently  to  lessen  the  demand 
for  it  in  the  market  in  which  it  is  sold. 
All  taxes  on  intemational  trade  tend, 
therefore,  to  produce  a  disturbance  and 
readjustment  of  what  we  have  termed 
the  Equation  of  Intemational  Demand. 
This  consideration  leads  to  some  rather 
curious  consequences,  which  liave  been 
pointed  out  in  the  separate  essay  on 
Intemational  Commerce,  already  seve- 
ral times  referred  to  in  this  treatise. 

Taxes  on  foreign  trade  arc  of  two 
kinds — taxes  on  imports,  niid  on  ex- 
ports.   On    the   first    aspect    of  th^ 
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taxes  are  paid  hx 
tbe  commoahT:  tJiat  taxes  oa  exports 
cQBseqaeiitlr  &J]  eatiielj  oa  IbreisQen^ 
taxes  on  inporte  wfaoUjr  on  the  iioue 
coosumer.  Tlie  tme  state  of  tlie  casev 
liofweTer,  is  much  moie  complicated. 

"Bj  taxing  oxporla^  we  maj,  in 
certain  circnmstances,  produce  a  diTi^ 
sioD  of  the  adrantage  of  the  trade 
more  &Toiirable  toooraehes.  In  some 
cases  we  may  draw  into  our  cofffirs,  at 
the  expense  of  foreigners,  not  only  the 
whole  tax,  bnt  more  than  the  tax :  in 
other  cases,  we  should  gain  exactly  the 
tax;  in  others,  less  than  the  tax.  In  this 
last  case,  a  part  of  the  tax  is  borne  by 
ourselves :  possibly  the  whole,  possibly 
even,  as  we  shall  uiow,  more  tnan  the 
whole.*' 

Reverting  to  the  supposititioas  case 
employed  in  the  Essay,  of  a  trade  be- 
tween Germany  and  England  in  broad- 
cloth and  linen,  "  suppose  that  England 
taxes  her  export  of  cloth,  the  tax  not 
being  supposed  high  enough  to  induce 
Germany  to  produce  cloth  for  herself. 
The  price  at  which  cloth  can  be  sold 
in  Germany  is  augmented  by  the  tax. 
This  will  probably  diminish  the  quan- 
tity consumed.  It  majr  diminish  it  so 
much  that,  even  at  the  increased  price, 
there  will  not  be  required  so  great  a 
money  value  as  before.  Or  it  may  not 
diminish  it  at  all,  or  so  little,  that  in 
conseciuence  of  the  higher  price,  a 
greater  money  value  willbe  purchased 
than  before.  In  this  last  case,  Eng- 
land will  gain,  at  the  expense  of  Ger- 
many, not  only  the  whole  amount  of 
the  duty,  bnt  more;  for,  the  money 
value  of  her  exports  to  Germany  being 
increased,  whits  her  imports  remain 
the  same,  money  will  flow  into  England 
from  Germany.  The  price  of  cloth 
will  rise  in  England,  and  conseo  uently 
in  Germany;  bnt  the  price  of  ]imu 
will  fall  in  Gcnnany,  ana  consequently 
in  England.  We  shall  export  Um 
cloth,  and  import  more  lines,  till  tbe 
equilibrium  is  restored.  It  thus  ap- 
peals (what  is  at  first  sight  sottM^wbat 
lemaikaUe)  that  by  taxing  \m  ^Uf^ffff, 
England  would,  w  sodm  ^tQwMvMhm 
dn^omstancea,  not  only  fpa$»  U<m  \m 
famgn  ooatonm  liM  vlMli  MKMWt^r 


1^^ 

n  that  both  Uwse  I  the  tax,  Wl  hkmM  iJHQ^  $^  l^^^y^t^H 
the  oiMismneis  of   ehe^qper,    S^  w^>«M  $^l  tW««  v^i^si^^ 

in  two  wi^Ys;  ijbr  ^h^  M[\>ttKl  vWin 
them  for  k«s  mo«ey»  and  wo^U  h«^Y« 
more  money  to  purchase  them  with. 
Cfermany,  #0  the  other  handi  wouKI 
suflfer  doubly :  she  would  have  to  pi^ 
for  her  cloth  a  price  increased  not  only 
by  the  duty,  but  by  the  influx  of  money 
into  England,  whue  the  same  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  droulatiug 
medium  would  leave  her  leas  money  to 
purchase  it  with. 

**  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  three 
possible  cases.  If,  alter  the  impoaiUun 
of  the  duty,  Germany  requires  so  di- 
minished a  quantity  of  cloth,  that  its 
total  value  is  exactly  the  same  as  be* 
fore,  the  balance  of  trade  would  be  un- 
disturbed ;  England  will  gain  tho  duty, 
Germany  will  lose  it,  and  nothing  more. 
If,  again,  the  imposition  of  the  duty 
occasions  such  a  Tailing  off  In  tbe  de- 
mand that  Germany  requires  a  lesi 
pecuniary  value  than  before,  our  ex- 
ports will  no  longer  pay  for  our  im- 
ports;  money  must  pass  from  England 
mto  Germany;  and  Gannany's  shara 
of  the  advantage  of  the  trade  will  \m 
increased.  By  tbe  oliangs  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  money,  cloth  will  fall  in 
England;  and  therefura  It  will,  uf 
course,  fall  In  Germany.  Tims  Gtt^ 
many  will  not  pay  the  whole  of  the 
tax.  From  the  same  cause,  Wmn  w{U 
rise  in  Germany,  and  consequently  m 
England.  When  this  aUemtian  PI 
prices  has  ao  adjusted  the  dem»n4, 
that  tlie  cloth  and  the  linun  ag^in  pay 
for  one  another,  the  result  is  Ihafc  G«r- 
many  has  paid  only  a  \m'i  of  the  lay, 
and  tlie  mnmnihiv  of  what  has  hum 
received  intQ  our  treasury  baa  amm  »»» 
directly  out  o^'  the  pocketa  of  our  »m 
oon»mmn  of  linen,  wlw  ]^i^y  a  mm9 
uma  for  that  iwp^rhsd  «owwo4My  J» 
Sof.seq*ie»x;e  of  Om  i^j^  w  enr  ej^j^'^jjj, 
while  at  the  aawe  iimihay,  w  o>W 


cofisequeox^e 
while  at  thi 

•i  ami  «4viw«e4  »««*•.,.    ^oamtitm 
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own  pockets,  bat  might  eyen  oompel 
oor  own  people  to  pay  a  second  tax  to 
the  foreigner.  Suppose,  as  before,  that 
the  demand  of  G^e^nany  for  cloth  falls 
off  so  mnch  on  the  imposition  of  the 
duty,  that  she  requires  a  smaller  monej 
yalue  than  before,  but  that  the  case  is 
BO  different  with  linen  in  England,  that 
when  the  price  rises  the  demand  either 
does  not  fall  off  at  all,  or  so  little  that 
the  money  value  required  is  greater 
than  before.  The  first  effect  of  laying 
on  the  duty  is,  as  before,  that  the  clotn 
exported  will  no  longer  pay  for  the  linen 
imported.  Money  will  therefore  flow 
out  of  England  into  Germany.  One 
effect  is  to  raise  the  price  of  linen  in 
Glermany,  and  consequently  in  Eng- 
land. But  this,  by  the  supposition, 
instead  of  stopping  the  efflux  of  money, 
only  midces  it  grreater,  because  the 
higher  the  price,  uie  greater  the  money 
TiJue  of  the  linen  consumed.  The  ba- 
lance, therefore,  can  only  be  restored 
by  the  other  effect,  which  is*  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  namely,  the  fall  of 
oloth  in  the  English  and  consequently 
in  ine  German  market.  Eren  when 
oloth  has  fallen  so  low  that  its  price 
with  the  duty  is  only  equal  to  what  its 
price  withont  the  duty  was  at  first,  it 
IS  not  a  necessary  consequence  that  the 
fall  will  stop ;  for  the  same  amount  of 
exportation  as  before  will  not  now  sof- 
ice  to  pay  the  increased  money  valne 
of  the  imports  7  and  althongh  the  Ger- 
man consumers  have  now  not  only  cloth 
at  the  old  price,  but  likewise  increased 
money  incomes,  it  is  not  certain  that 
they  will  be  inclined  to  employ  the  in- 
crease of  their  incomes  in  increasing 
their  purchases  of  cloth.  The  price  of 
oloth,  therefore,  must  perhaps  fall,  to 
restore  the  equilibrium,  more  than  the 
whole  amount  of  the  duty ;  Germany 
may  be  enabled  to  import  cloth  at  a 
lower  price  when  it  is  taxed,  than  when 
it  was  untaxed :  and  this  gain  she  will 
acquire  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
consumers  of  linen,  who,  in  addition, 
iPiU  be  the  real  payers  of  the  whole  of 
what  is  received  at  their  own  custom- 
house under  the  name  d  duties  on  the 
.Alport  of  cloth." 

It  is  ahnost  unneoessary  to  romaik 
doth  Mid  linen  are  here  merely 


•  ^  ■ 


representatives  of  exports  and  imports 
in  general ;  and  that  the  offset  whicb 
a  tax  on  exports  might  have  in  incrett- 
ing  the  ooet  of  imports,  would  aSsd 
the  imports  from  all  comitries,  and  not 
pecnliariy  the  articles  which  might  be 
imported  from  the  particular  ooonti; 
to  which  the  taxed  exports  were  sent 

"Such  are  the  extremely  vsiiooi 
effects  which  may  result  to  ourselvei 
and  to  our  customers  fircmi  the  impoo- 
tion  of  taxes  on  our  exports ;  and  the 
determining  circumstuioea  are  of  & 
nature  so  imperfecUj  ascertainable, 
that  it  must  be  almost  impossible  to 
decide  with  any  oertainty,  even  after 
the  tax  has  been  imposecl,  whether  we 
have  been  gainers  oy  it  or  losen." 
In  general,  however,  there  could  be  Uttte 
doubt  that  a  country  which  imposed 
such  taxes  would  succeed  in  making 
foreign  oountries  contribute  something 
to  its  revenue ;  but  unless  the  taxed 
article  be  one  for  which  their  demand 
is  extremely  urgent,  they  will  seldom 
pay  the  whole  of  the  amount  which  tbe 
tax  brin^  in.*  "  In  any  case,  whatever 
we  gain  is  lost  by  somebody  else,  snd 
there  is  the  expense  of  the  ooUection 
besides:  if  international  morslKj. 
therefore,  were  rightly  understood  and 
acted  upon,  such  taxes,  as  haaut  eon* 
trary  to  the  universal  weaL  would  not 
exist." 

Thus  far  of  duties  on  exports.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  more  ordinaiy  case 
of  duties  on  imports.  **  We  have  had  an 
example  of  a  tax  on  exports,  that  is,  on 
foreigners,  falling  in  part  on  ourselves. 
We  shall  thenmre  not  be  surprised 
if  we  find  a  tax  on  imports,  that  is, 
on  ourselves,  partly  falling  upon  fo- 
reigners. 

'*  Instead  of  taxing  the  oloth  which 
we  export,  suppose  that  we  tax  the 
linen  which  we  import.  The  duty 
which  we  are  now  supposing  must  not 
be  what  is  termed  a  protecting  duty, 

*  Probably  the  ttronetit  known  instasM 
of  a  large  revenae  raiaad  tram  foreignen  by 
a  tax  on  exports,  ia  the  opium  trade  with 
CSiina.  The  high  price  of  the  article  midw 
the  Govemmeixt  monopoly  (whioh  ia  eqniva* 
lent  to  a  high  export  duty)  has  so  Utile  effeol 
in  disoonraging  its  consumption,  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  ocoadonally  sold  in  COiina 
Ibr  as  mnch  as  its  weight  ia  s&ver. 
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tHat  18,  a  duty  suCBcientlj  high  to 
induce  us  to  produce  the  article  at 
home.  If  it  had  this  effect,  it  would 
destroy  entirely  the  trade  hoth  in  cloth 
and  in  linen,  and  hoth  countries  would 
lose  the  whole  of  the  advantage  which 
they  previously  gained  hy  exchanging 
those  commodities  with  one  another. 
We  suppose  a  duty  which  might  dimi- 
nish the  consumption  of  the  article,  hut 
which  would  not  prevent  us  firom  con- 
tinuing to  import,  as  hefore,  whatever 
Hnen  we  did  consume. 

"  The  eauilibrium  of  trade  would  he 
disturbed  if  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
diminished,  in  the  shghtest  degree,  the 
quantity  of  linen  consumed.    For,  as 
ibe  tax  is  levied  at  our  own  custom- 
house, the  German  exporter  only  re- 
ceives the  same    price  as    formerly, 
though  the  Englisn  consumer  pays  a 
higher  one.    If,  therefore,  there  be  any 
diminution  of  the  quantity  bought,  al- 
though a  larger  sum  of  money  may  be 
actually   laid   out  in   the  article,   a 
smaller  one  will  be  due  from  England 
to  Germany :  this  sum  will  no  longer 
be  an  equivalent  for  the  sum  due  from 
Germany  to  England  for  cloth,  the  ba- 
lance therefore  must  be  paid  in  money. 
Prices  will  fall  in  (Germany  and  rise  m 
England ;  linen  will  fall  in  the  German 
market ;  cloth  will  rise  in  the  English. 
The  Germans  will  pay  a  higher  price 
for  doth,  and  will  have  smaller  money 
incomes  to  buy  it  with ;  while  the  Eng- 
lish wiU  obtain  linen  cheaper,  that  is, 
its  price  will  exceed  what  it  previously 
was  by  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
duty,  while  their  means  of  purchasing 
it  will  be  increased  by  the  increase  of 
their  money  incomes. 

"  If  the  imposition  of  the  tax  does 
not  diminish  the  demand,  it  will  leave 
the  trade  exactly  as  it  was  before.  We 
shall  import  as  much,  and  export  as 
much ;  tne  whole  of  the  tax  will  be 
paid  out  of  our  own  pockets. 

'*  But  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  a 
commodity  almost  always  diminishes 
the  demand  more  or  less ;  and  it  can 
iiever,  or  scarcely  ever,  increase  the 
demand.  It  may,  therefore,  be  laid 
down  as  a  principle,  that  a  tax  on  im- 
ported commodities,  when  it  really 
operates  as  a  tax,  and  not  as  a  prohi- 


bition  either  total  or  partial,  almost  al- 
ways falls  in  part  upon  the  foreigners 
who  consume  our  goods  ;  and  that  this 
is  a  mode  in  which  a  nation  may  ap- 
propriate to  itself,  at  the  expense 
of  foreigners,  a  larger  share  than 
would  otherwise  belong  to  it  of  the 
increase  in  the  general  productive- 
ness of  the  labour  and  capital  of  the 
world,  which  results  from  the  inter, 
change  of  commodities  among  na- 
tions.'* 

Those  are,  therefore,  in  the  right 
who  maintain  that  taxes  on  imports 
are  partly  paid  by  foreigners ;  but  they 
are  mistaken  when  they  say,  that  it  is 
by  the  foreign  producer.  It  is  not  on 
the  person  m)m  whom  we  buy,  but  on 
all  tnose  who  buy  from  us,  that  a  por- 
tion of  our  custom  duties  spontaneously 
falls.  It  is  the  foreign  consumer  of  our 
exported  commodities,  who  is  obliged 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them  because 
we  maintain  revenue  duties  on  foreign 
goods. 

There  are  but  two  cases  in  which 
duties  on  commodities  can  in  any  de- 

free,  or  in  any  manner,  fall  on  the  pro- 
ucer.    One  is,  when  the  article  is  a 
strict  monopoly,  and  at  a  scarcity  price. 
The  price  in  this  case  being  only  limited 
by  the  desires  of  the  buyer ;  the  sum 
obtained  for  the  restricted  supply  being 
the  utmost  which  the  buyers  would  con- 
sent to  give  rather  than  go  without  it ; 
if  the  treasury  intercepts  a  part  of  this, 
the  price  cannot  be  rurther  raised  to 
compensate  for  the  tax,  and  it  must  be 
paid  from  the  monopoly  profits.   A  tax 
on  rare  and  high  pnced  wines  will  fall 
wholly  on  the  growers,  or  rather^on 
the  owners  of  the  vineyards.      The 
second    case  in  which   the  producer 
sometimes  bears  a  portion  of  the  tax, 
is  more  important :  the  case  of  duties 
on  the  produce  of  land  or  of  mines. 
These  might  be  so  high  as  to  diminish 
materially  the  demand  for  the  produce, 
and  compel  the  abandonment  of  some 
of  the  inferior  qualities  of  land  or  mines. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  effect,  the  con- 
sumers, both  in  the  country  itselfand 
in  those  which  dealt  with  " 
tain  the  produce  at  smal 
a  part  only,  instead  of 
the  duty  would  &11  Q'^ 
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who  T^ould  be  indemnified  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  the  landowners  or  mine- 
owners  in  the  producing  country. 

Duties  on  importation  may,  then,  be 
divided  "  into  two  classes :  those 
which  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
some  particular  branch  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  those  which  have  not.  The 
former  are  purely  mischievous,  both  to 
tbe  country  imposing  them,  and  to 
those  with  whom  it  ti-ades.  They  pre- 
vent a  saving  of  labour  and  capital, 
which,  if  permitted  to  be  made,  would 
be  divided  in  some  proportion  or  other 
between  the  importing  country  and  the 
countries  which  buy  what  that  country 
does  or  might  export. 

"The  other  class  of  duties  are  those 
which  do  not  encourage  one  mode  of 
procuring  an  article  at  the  expense  of 
another,  but  allow  interchange  to  take 
place  just  as  if  the  duty  did  not  exist, 
and  to  produce  the  saving  of  labour 
which  constitutes  the  motive  to  inter- 
national, as  to  all  other  commerce.  Of 
this  kind  are  duties  on  the  impoi-tation 
of  any  commodity  which  could  not  by 
any  possibility  be  produced  at  home  ; 
and  duties  not  sufficiently  high  to 
counterbalance  the  diffetencc  of  ex- 
pense between  the  production  of  the 
article  at  home  and  its  importation. 
Of  the  money  which  is  brought  into 
the  treasury  of  any  country  by  taxes 
of  this  last  description,  a  part  only  is 
paid  by  the  people  of  that  country ;  the 
remainder  by  the  foreign  consumers  of 
their  goods. 

"Nevertheless,  this  latter  kind  of 
taxes  are  in  principle  as  ineligible  as 
the  ibrmer,  though  not  precisely  on  the 
same  ground.  A  protecting  duty  can 
never  be  a  cause  of  gain,  but  always 
and  necessarily  of  loss,  to  the  country 
imposing  it,  just  so  far  as  it  is  effica- 
cious to  its  end.  A  non-protecting 
duty,  on  tbe  contrary,  would  in  most 
cases  be  a  source  of  gain  to  the  country 
jfmposing  it,  in  so  far  as  throwing  part 
of  the  weight  of  its  taxes  upon  other 
people  is  a  gain;  but  it  would  be  a 


means  which  it  could  seldom  be  ad* 
visable  to  adopt,  being  so  easily  coun- 
teracted by  a  precisely  similar  pro- 
ceeding on  the  other  side. 

"If  England,  in  the  case  already 
supposed,  sought  to  obtain  for  herself 
more  than  her  natural  siiare  of  tbe 
advantage  of  the  trade  with  (^ermany 
by  imposing  a  duty  upon  linen,  Ger- 
many would  only  have  to  impose  a 
duty  upon  cloth,  sufficient  to  dimiuish 
the  demand  for  that  article  about  as 
much  as  the  demand  for  linen  had  been 
diminished  in  England  by  the  tax. 
Things  would  then  be  as  before,  and 
each  countiy  would  pay  it«  own  tax. 
Unless,  indeed,  the  sum  of  the  two 
duties  exceeded  the  entire  advantage 
of  the  trade ;  for  in  that  case  the  trade, 
and  its  advantage,  would  cease  en- 
tirely. 

"There  would  be  no  advantage, 
therefore,  in  imposing  duties  of  this 
kind,  with  a  view  to  gain  by  them  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  pointed 
out.  But  when  any  part  of  the  revenue 
is  derived  from  taxes  on  commodities, 
these  may  often  be  as  little  objection- 
able as  the  rest.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  considerations  of  reciprocity,  which 
are  quite  unessential  when  the  matter 
in  debate  is  a  protecting  duty,  are  of 
material  importance  when  the  repeal 
of  duties  of  this  other  description  is 
discussed.  A  country  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  renoimce  the  power  of  taxing 
tbreigners,  unless  foreigners  will  in  re- 
turn practise  towards  itself  the  sami 
forbearance.  The  only  mode  in  which 
a  country  can  save  itself  from  being  a 
loser  by  the  revenue  duties  imposed  by 
other  countries  on  its  commodities,  is 
to  impose  corresponding  revenue  duties 
on  theirs.  Only  it  must  take  care  that 
those  duties  be  not  so  high  as  to  exceed 
all  that  remains  of  the  advantage  of 
the  trade,  and  put  an  end  to  importa- 
tion altogether,  causing  the  article  to 
be  either  produced  at  homo,  or  im- 
ported from  another  and  a  dearer 
market.*' 
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OP  SOME   OTHER  TAXES. 


I  1.  Besides  direct  taxes  on  in- 
come, and  taxes  on  consumption,  the 
fniancial  systems  of  most  countries 
conipriso  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
imposts,  not  strictly  included  in  either 
class.  The  modem  European  systems 
retain  many  such  taxes,  though  in 
much  less  number  and  variety  than 
those  semi-barbarous  goyemments 
which  European  influence  has  not  yet 
reached.  In  some  of  these,  scarcely 
any  incident  of  life  has  escaped  being 
made  an  excuse  for  some  fiscal  exac« 
tion ;  hardly  any  act,  not  belonging  to 
daily  routine,  can  be  performed  by  any 
one,  \\'ithout  obtaining  leave  from  some 
agent  of  government,  which  is  only 
granted  in  consideration  of  a  payment : 
especially  when  the  act  requires  the  aid 
or  the  peculiar  guarantee  of  a  public 
authority.  In  the  present  treatise  we 
may  confine  our  attention  to  such 
taxes  as  lately  existed,  or  still  exist,  in 
countries  usually  classed  as  civilized. 

In  almost  all  nations  a  considerable 
revenue  is  drawn  from  taxes  on  con- 
tracts. These  are  imposed  in  various 
forms.  One  expedient  is  that  of  taxing ; 
the  legal  instrument  which  serves  as 
evidence  of  the  contract,  and  which  is 
coramonlv  the  only  evidence  legally 
admissible.  In  England,  scarcely  any 
contract  is  binding  unless  executed  on 
stamped  paper,  which  has  paid  a  tax 
to  government ;  and  until  very  lately, 
when  the  contract  related  to  property 
the  tax  was  proportionally  much 
heavier  on  the  smaller  than  on  the 
larger  transactions ;  which  is  still  true 
of  some  of  those  taxes.  There  are  also 
stamp  duties  on  the  legal  instruments 
which  are  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of 
contracts;  such  as  acknowledgments 
of  receipt,  and  deeds  of  release.  Taxes 
on  contracts  are  not  alwavs  levied  by 
means  of  stamps.  The  duty  on  sales 
by  auction,  abrogated  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  was  an  instance  in  point.  The 
taxes  on  transfers  of  landed  property, 


in  France,  are  another:  in  England 
these  are  stamp-duties.  In  somo 
countries,  contracts  of  many  kinds  are 
not  valid  unless  registerea,  and  their 
registration  is  mode  an  occasion  for  a 
tax. 

Of  taxes  on  contracts,  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  on  the  transfer  of 
property;  chiefly  on  purchases  and 
sales.  Taxes  on  the  sale  of  consumable 
commodities  are  simply  taxes  on  those 
commodities.  If  thej  affect  onl^  some 
particular  commodities,  they  raise  the 
prices  of  those  commodities,  and  are 
paid  by  the  consumer.  If  the  attempt 
were  made  to  tax  all  purchases  and 
sales,  which,  however  absurd,  was  for 
centuries  the  law  of  Spain,  the  tax,  if 
it  could  be  enforced,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  tax  on  all  commodities,  and 
would  not  affect  prices :  if  levied  from 
the  sellers,  it  would  be  a  tax  on  profits, 
if  from  the  buyers,  a  tax  on  consump- 
tion ;  and  neither  class  could  throw  the 
burthen  upon  the  other.  If  confined 
to  some  one  mode  of  sale,  as  for  ex- 
ample by  auction,  it  discourages  re- 
course to  that  mode,  and  if  of  any 
material  amount,  prevents  it  from  being 
adopted  at  all,  unless  in  a  case  o( 
emergency;  in  which  case  as  the  seller 
is  under  a  necessity  to  sell,  but  the 
buyer  under  no  necessity  to  buy,  the 
tax  falls  on  the  seller ;  and  this  waa 
the  strongest  of  the  objections  to  the 
auction  duty:  it  almost  always  fell  on 
a  necessitous  persoiii  and  in  the  crisis 
of  his  necessities. 

Taxes  on  the  purchase  and^  sale  o^ 
land  are,  in  most  countries,  liable  tr 
the  same  objection.-  Landed  property 
in  old  countries  is  seldom  parted  with, 
except  from  reduced  circumstances,  or 
some  urgent  need:  the  seller,  there- 
fore, must  take  what  he  can  get,  while 
the  buyer,  whose  object  is  an  invest* 
ment,  makes  his  calculations  on  the 
interest  which  he  can  obtain  for  hit 
money  in  other  ways,  and  wiK  not  bu:| 
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if  he  18  charged  with  a  government  tax 
in  the  transaction.*  It  has  indeed 
been  objected,  that  this  argument 
would  not  apply  if  all  modes  of  perma- 
nent investment,  such  as  the  purchase 
of  govenmient  securities,  shares  in 
joint-stoik  companies,  mortgages,  and 
the  like,  were  subject  to  the  same  tax. 
But  even  then,  if  paid  by  the  buyer,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  in- 
terest: if  Bufliciently  heavy  to  be  of 
any  importance,  it  would  disturb  the 
CbtabliKhvd  relation  between  interest 
and  prolit ;  and  the  disturbance  would 
redress  itself  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  a  fall  of  the  price  of  land 
and  of  all  securities.  It  appears  to  mo, 
therefore,  that  the  seller  is  the  person 
bj  whom  such  taxes,  unless  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  will  generally 
bo  borne. 

All  t%xGs  must  bo  condemned  which 
throw  oustacles  in  the  way  of  the  sale 
of  land,  or  other  instrnmoats  of  produc- 
tion. Such  sales  tend  naturally  to 
render  the  property  more  productive. 
Tho  seller,  whether  moved  by  necessity 
or  choice,  is  probably  some  one  who  is 
cither  without  the  means,  or  without 
the  capacity,  to  make  the  most  advan- 
tageous use  of  the  property  for  produc- 
tive purposes ;  while  the  buyer,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  at  any  rate  not  needy, 
and  is  frequently  l)oth  inclined  and 
able  to  improve  the  property,  since,  as 
it  is  worth  more  to  such  a  person  than 
to  any  other,  he  is  likclv  to  offer  the 
highest  price  for  it.  All  taxes,  there- 
fore, and  all  difficulties  and  expenses, 
annexed  to  such  contracts,  are  deci- 
dedly detrimental ;  especially  in  the 
case  of  land,  the  source  of  subsistence, 
and  the  original  foundation  of  all  wealth, 
on  tho  improvement  of  which,  there- 
fore, so  much  depends.  Too  great 
facilities  cannot  be  given  to  enable 
land  to  pass  into  the  hasds,  and  as- 

*  The  statement  in  the  text  requires 
modiflcfttion  in  the  case  of  oonntries  where 
the  land  is  owned  in  small  portions.  These 
being  neither  a  badge  of  importance,  nor  in 
general  an  object  of  local  attachment,  are 
readily  parted  with  at  a  small  advance  on 
their  original  cost,  with  the  intention  of  bay 


smne  the  modes  of  aggregation  or  divi- 
sion, meet  conducive  to  its  productive- 
ness. If  landed  properties  are  too 
large,  alienation  should  be  free,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  subdivided;  il 
too  small,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
united.  All  taxes  on  the  transfer  of 
landed  propertj  should  be  abolished; 
but,  as  tne  landlords  have  no  daim  to 
be  relieved  from  any  roflervation  wkkk 
the  state  has  hitherto  made  in  its  own 
favour  from  the  amount  of  their  ren^ 
an  annual  impost  equivalent  to  the 
average  produce  of  these  taxes  shoold 
be  distributed  over  the  land  generally, 
in  the  form  of  a  land-tax. 

Some  of  the  taxes  on  contracts  are 
very  pernicious,  imposing  a  virtoal 
penalty  upon  transactions  which  it 
ought  to  be  the  polioy  of  the  legidator 
to  encourage.  Of  this  sort  is  the  stamp 
duty  on  leases,  which  in  a  countiy  (n 
large  properties  are  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  good  agriculture ;  and  the  tax 
on  insurances,  a  direct  discouragement 
to  prudence  and  forethought.  .  In  the 
case  of  fire  insurances,  the  tax  was 
until  lately  in  all  cases,  and  still  ii 
in  most  cases,  exactly  double  the 
amount  of  the  premium  of  insurance  oo 
common  risks ;  so  that  the  person  in* 
suring  is  obliged  by  the  government 
to  pay  for  the  insurance  just  three 
times  the  value  of  the  risk.  If  this  tax 
existed  in  France,  we  should  not  see,  ai 
we  do  in  some  of  her  provinces,  ^e  plate 
of  an  insurance  company  on  aunoet 
every  cottage  or  hovel.  This,  indeed, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  provident  and 
calculating  habits  produced  by  the  disi 
semination  of  property  through  the  la- 
bouring class :  but  a  tax  of  so  extra- 
vagant an  amount  would  be  a  heavy 
drag  upon  any  habits  of  providence. 

§  2.  Nearly  allied  to  the  taxes  on 
contracts  are  those  on  communication. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  postage 
tax ;  to  which  may  be  added  taxes  on 
advertisements,  and  on  newspapers, 
^rhich  are  taxes  on  the  commumcation 
of  information. 


The  common  mode  of  levying  a  tax 

ing  elsewhere:  and  the  desire  of  acquiring  I  on  the   conveyance   of  letters,  is  bf 

iand,  evenon  disadvantageous  terms,  is  sol   «,„v:««  ♦v.^  »»«<>^^<.«4.  *i,-v       i       , 

great,  as  to  be  Uttle  chewed  by  eTen  a  high    iJaaking  the  government  the  sole  au- 

.  rate  of  taxation,  j  thonzed  earner  of  thenii  and  demand* 
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ing  a  monopoly  price.  When  this 
pnca  is  BO  moderate  as  it  la  in  this 
country  nnder  the  uniform  penny  poet 
tige,  scarcel.?  if  at  nil  exceeding  what 
would  be  charged  under  tho  freest 
competitioa  by  any  private  companr,  it 
can  bardlf  be  considered  as  taiation, 
but  rather  as  the  profits  of  a  bosineas ; 
vhateTCr  excees  there  ia  aboTs  the 
ordinary  profits  of  Block  being  a  fair 
result  of  the  saving  of  eipcnao,  caused 
by  having  only  one  catablisbment  and 
one  set  of  arrangcmentB  for  tho  nliole 
countryjinstead  of  many  competing 
ones.  The  bueincsa,  too,  being  one 
trbich  both  can  and  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted on  fixed  rulea,  ia  one  of  tlie  few 
businesses  nhich  it  ia  not  unanitahlo  to 
B  govemment  to  conduct.  The  poat, 
office,  therefore,  is  at  preaent  one  of  the 
best  of  tho  BDurcea  from  wbich  Chia 
country  deriTeB  its  revenue.     But  a 

Ctge  much  exceeding  what  Tould 
atd  for  the  game  aervice  in  a  system 
of  ireedom,  is  not  a  desirsble  tax.  Its 
chief  weight  falls  on  letters  of  bnainees, 
snd  increases  the  expense  of  mercan- 
tile Telarions  betneon  distant  places. 
It  ia  hke  an  attempt  to  raise  a  targe 
revenue  by  heavy  toHs :  it  obatructa  all 
operations  by  which  good)  are  con- 
veyed from  place  tti  place,  and  dis- 
conragesthe  prodnction  of  commodities 

other;  which  is  not  only  in  itself  one 
of  the  greateat  sources  of  economy  of 
labour,  but  is  a  necelaai^  condition  of 
almost  all  improvements  in  production, 
and  one  of  the  atrongest  stimnlaniB  to 
industry  and  promoters  of  civilization. 
A  lax  on  advertisemenlB  is  not  free 
from  the  same  objection,  eince  in  what- 
ever degree  adyerlisements  are  useful 
to  busineaa,  by  facilitating  the  comine 
together  of  the  dealer  cr  prodni 


the  c< 


n  that  SI 


e  degrei 


,1  be  high  enongh  to  be 

disconragement  to  advertising,  it  pro- 
longs the  period  during  which  goods 
remain  unsold,  and  capital  locked  up 
!n  idleneffl. 

A  tax  on  newspapers  is  objection- 
able, not  BO  mnch  where  it  doea  fall  as 
where  it  does  not,  that  is,  where  it 

Kevenla  newspapers  from  being  uaed, 
>  the  generality  of  those  woo  buy 
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J  .  ^  .  .  .  a  a  luxury  which 
they  can  aa  well  oSbrd  to  pay  tor  as 
any  other  indulgence,  and  which  ia  as 
nneicoptionablo  a  source  of  revenue. 
Ent  to  that  lar^o  part  of  the  commu- 
nity who  have  been  taught  to  read,  but 
have  received  little  otber  intoUectuat 


a  the  s 


of  nearly  all  the  general  information 
which  they  posseaa,  and  of  nearly  all 
their  acquaintance  with  the  ideas  and 
topics  current  among  mankind ;  and 
an  interest  ia  more  easily  excited  in 
newspapers,  than  in  books  or  other 
more  recondite  sonrces  of  instrucdon. 
Newspapers  contribute  so  little,  in  a 
direct  way,  to  the  origination  of  useful 
ideas,  that  many  persons  undervalue 
the  importance  of  their  office  in  diB- 
seminaling  them.  They  correct  many 
prejudices  and  superstitious,  and  keep 
up  a  habit  of  discussion,  and  interest 
in  public  concerns,  tho  absenceof  which 
is  a,  great  cause  of  the  stagnation  of 
mind  usually  found  in  the  lower  and 
middle,  if  not  in  all,  ranks,  of  those 
countries  where  newspapers  of  an  im- 
portant or  interesting  character  do  not 
exist.  There  ought  to  be  no  taxes 
which  render  this  great  difitiser  of  in- 
formation, of  mental  excitement,  and 
mental  exercise,  less  accessible  to  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  moBt  needs 
to  be  carried  into  a  region  of  ideas 
and  interests  beyond  its  own  limited 
horizon. 

g  3.  In  the  enimieration  of  bod 
taxes,  a  conepicncus  place  most  be  - 
assigned  to  law  taxes:  which  extract 
B  revenue  for  the  stale  from  the  various 
operations  involved  in  an  application 
to  the  tribunals.  Like  all  needless 
expenses  attached  to  law  proceedings, 
they  are  a  tax  on  redress,  and  there- 
fore a  premium  on  injury.  Although 
sucli  taxes  have  been  abolished  in  thiv 
country  as  a  generalsource  of  revenue, 
they  still  exist  in  the  form  of  fees  of 
conrl,  for  defraying  tho  expcnso  of  tlia 
courts  of  juhtice  ;  ui»Ior  the  idea,  ap- 
parently, that  Ihoae  may  Ciirly  be  re- 
quired to  bear  the  eipenseH  of  tha 
adminiatialian  of  jnstice,  who  leap  tbkiM 
benefit  of  it.  Tho  fallacy  of  WmI 
trine  WM  ^'n^'KvA'^  es^aiH^^^^F 


tham.  Ai  1m  remained,  those  who  are 
under  the  neoeentj  of  going  to  law, 
are  tboae  who  benefit  least,  not  most, 
by  the  law  and  its  administration.  To 
them  the  protection  which  the  law 
aUbids  has  not  been  complete,  since 
the  J  hare  been  obliged  to  resort  to  a 
coOTt  ofjnstice  to  ascertain  their  rights, 
or  maintain  those  rights  against  in- 
fringement: while  the  remainder  of 
the  paUic  ha^e  enjoyed  the  immnnitj 
from  injury  conferred  by  the  law  and 
the  tribunals,  without  the  inconveni- 
ence of  an  appeal  to  them. 

i  4.  Besidejt  the  general  taxes  of 
the  State,  there  are  in  all  or  most 
countries  local  taxes,  to  defray  any  ex- 
penses of  a  public  nature  which  it  is 
thought  best  to  place  under  the  control 
or  management  of  a  local  authority. 
8ome  of  these  expenses  are  incurred 
for  purp|0ses  in  woich  the  particular 
locality  is  solely  or  chiefly  interested ; 
as  the  paring,  cleansing,  and  lighting 
of  the  streets ;  or  the  making  and  re- 
pairing of  roads  and  bridges,  which 
may  be  important  to  people  from  any 
part  of  the  country,  but  only  in  so  £eur 
as  they,  or  goods  in  which  they  haTe 
an  interes^  pass  along  the  roads  or 
over  the  bridges.  In  other  cases  again, 
the  expenses  are  of  a  kind  as  nation- 
ally important  as  any  others,  but  are 
defrayed  locally  because  supposed  more 
ikely  to  be  well  administered  by  local 
bodies;  as,  in  England,  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  the  support  of  gaols,  and 
in  some  other  countricsi,  of  schools. 
To  decide  for  what  public  objects  local 
superintendence  is  best  suited,  and 
Tvbat  are  those  which  should  be  kept 
immediately  under  the  central  goyem- 
roent,  or  under  a  mixed  system  of  local 
management  and  central  superintend- 
ence, is  a  question  not  of  political 
economy,  but  of  administration.  It  is 
an  im^rtant  principle,  however,  that 
taxes  imposed  by  a  local  authority, 
being  less  amenable  to  publicity  and 
discussion  than  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment, should  alwaprs  be  special — laid 
on  for  some  defimte  service,  and  not 
exceeding  the  expense  actually  incuxred 
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in  rendering  the  serrioe.  Thnslinutied, 
it  is  desirable,  irhenever  practicabk, 
that  the  burthen  shovild  fall  on  thon 
to  whom  the  service  is  rendered ;  tkt 
the  expense,  for  instance,  of  roads  and 
bridges,  shoold  be  defray^  by  a  toll 
on  passengers  and  goods  conveyed  bj 
them,  thus  dividing  the  cost  Mtnees 
those  who  nae  them  for  pleasure  cr 
ocmvenience,  and  the  consnmeri  (^  tis 
goods  which  thej  enable  to  be  broi^ 
to  and  from  the  market  at  a  iJiminiAtJ 
expense.     When,  however,  the  toSi 
have  repaid  with  interest  ihs  whole  of 
the  exoenditore,  the  road  m  Inidge 
should  DO  thrown  open  free  of  toll,  tkt 
it  may  be  used  also  hy  tiiose  to  whom, 
unless  open  gratnitooslj,  it  would  be 
valueless ;_  provision  being  made  for 
repairs    either     fiom    the    funds  of 
the  state,  or  br  a  rate  levied  on  the 
localities    which    reap    the  principal 
benefit. 

In  Engknd,  almost  all  local  taxes 
are  direct,  (the  coal  duty  of  the  City  d 
London,  and  a  few  similar  imposta, 
being  the  chief  exceptions,)  thou^the 
greatest  part  of  the  taxation  for  gene- 
ral purposes  is  indirect.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  France,  Austria,  and  otiier 
countries  where  direct  taxation  is  mncH 
more  laiigely  employed  by  the  state, 
the  local  expenses  of  towns  are  priod- 
pally  defrayed  by  taxes  levied  on  com- 
modities when  entering  them.  These 
indirect  taxes  are  much  more  objec- 
tionable in  towns  than  on  the  frontier, 
because  the  things  which  the  coaiitry 
supplies  to  the  towns  arc  chiefly  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  the  materials  of 
manufacture,  while  of  what  a  country 
imports  from  foreign  countries,  the 
greater  part  usually  consists  of  luxuries. 
An  octroi  cannot  produce  a  large  reve- 
nue, without  pressing  severely  upon 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  towns; 
unless  their  wages  rise  proportionidly, 
in  which  case  the  tax  falls  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  consumers  of  town 
produce,  whether  residing  in  town  or 
country,  since  capital  wm  not  remain 
in  the  towns  if  its  profits  £aU  below 
their  ordinary  proportion  as  compared 
with  the  rural  districts. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


COMPARISON  BETWEEN  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  TAZATtON. 


§  1.  Are  direct  or  indirect  taxes 
the  most^  eligible  ?  This  question,  at 
all  times  interesting,  has  of  late  excited 
a  considerable  amount  of  discussion. 
In  England  there  is  a  popular  feeling, 
of  old  standing,  in  favour  of  indirect, 
or  it  should  rather  be  said  in  opposition 
to  direct,  taxation.  The  feeling  is  not 
proimded  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
IB  of  a  puerile  kind.  An  Englishman 
dislikes,  not  so  much  the  payment  as 
the  act  of  paying.  He  dislikes  seeing 
the  face  of  the  tax-collector,  and  being 
subjected  to  his  peremptory  demand. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  money  wnich  he  is 
required  to  pay  directly  out  of  his 
pocket  is  the  only  taxation  which  he  is 
quite  sure  that  he  pays  at  all.  That  a 
tax  of  one  shilling  per  pound  on  tea,  or 
of  two  shillings  per  bottle  on  wine, 
raises  the  price  of  each  pound  of  tea 
and  bottle  of  wine  which  he  consumes, 
by  that  and  more  than  that  amount, 
cannot  indeed  be  denied ;  it  is  the  fact, 
and  is  intended  to  be  so,  and  he  him- 
self, at  times,  is  nerfectl^  aware  of  it ; 
but  it  makes  hardly  any  impression  on 
his  practical  feelings  and  associations, 
serving  to  illustrate  tho  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  merely  known  to  be  true 
and  what  is  felt  to  be  so.  The  un- 
popularity of  direct  taxation,  contrasted 
with  the  easy  manner  in  which  the 
public  consent  to  let  themselves  be 
ilceced  in  the  prices  of  commodities, 
has  generated  m  many  friends  of  im- 
provement a  directly  opposite  mode  of 
thinking  to  the  foregomg.  They  con- 
tend that  the  very  reason  which  makes 
direct  taxation  disagreeable,  makes  it 
preferable.  Under  it,  every  one  knows 
how  much  he  really  pays ;  and  if  he 
votes  for  a  war,  or  any  other  expensive 
Aational  luxury,  ho  does  so  with  his 
eyes  open  to  wnat  it  costs  him.  If  all 
^xes  were  direct,  taxation  would  be 
much  more  perceived  than  at  present ; 
%nd  there  would  be  a  security  which 


now  there  is  not,  for  economy  in  the 
public  expenditure. 

Although  this  argument  is  not  with- 
out force,  its  weight  is  likely  to  be 
constantly  diminishing.  The  real  in- 
cidence of  indirect  taxation  is  every 
day  more  generally  understood  and 
more  familiarly  recognised :  and  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  human  mind,  it  can  scarcely, 
I  think,  be  denied,  that  things  are  more 
and  more  estimated  according  to  their 
calculated  value,  and  less  according  to 
their  non-essential  accompaniments. 
The  mere  distinction  between  paying 
money  directly  to  the  tax-collector,  and 
contributing  the  same  sum  through 
the  intervention  of  the  tea-dealer  or 
the  wine-merchant,  no  longer  makes 
the  whole  difference  between  dislike  or 
opposition,  and  passive  acquiescence. 
But  further,  while  any  such  infirmity 
of  the  popular  mind  subsists,  the  argu- 
ment grounded  on  it  tells  partly  on 
the  otner  side  of  the  Question.  If 
our  present  revenue  of  aoout  seventy 
millions  were  all  raised  by  du'ect 
taxes,  an  extreme  dissatisfaction  would 
^certainly  arise  at  having  to  pay  so 
'much ;  but  while  men's  minds  are  so 
little  guided  by  reason,  as  such  a 
change  of  feeling  from  so  irrelevant  a 
cause  would  imply,  so  great  an  aver- 
sion to  taxation  might  not  be  an  un- 
qualified good.  Of  the  seventy  millions 
in  question,  nearly  thirty  are  pledged, 
under  the  most  binding'obligations,  to 
those  whose  property  has  been  bor- 
rowed and  spent  by  the  state:  and 
while  this  debt  remains  unredeemed,  a 
greAt\j  increased  impatience  of  taxa- 
tion would  involve  no  little  danger  of 
a  breach  of  faith,  similar  to  that 
which^  in  the  defaulting  states  of 
America,  has  been  produced,  and  in 
some  of  ^bmjjOkmiika^ttm  the 
same  cmik  ^H^^^Hi  <^  ^j^ 
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]nMic  exiy'nditnre,  which  is  devoted  1  undergo  it)  would  equally  make  iro  to 
i.»  thy  n.aJntrnance  of  <ivil  and  mill-     ^'~  '— ^^  ^  ^-i^  _    _ 

larj-  i^taMishiiu'iits,  (iliat  is,  nil  ex- 
it I  it  tht;  iiiiiR'St  of  the  national  deht) 
afli^rd.i,  in  many  of  its  detail.",  ample 
:.«iiin'  f'-r  ri.tn.iichment.  hut  while 
iiiiich  i'f  the  nvi-nuo  is  wasted  under 
ihe  u.vTv  pretence  of  public  ser>'ice,  so 
much  of  t\w  most  important  huBiness 
of  p»vcnnnent  is  l^ft  undone,  that 
whatever  can  be  rcpcuod  from  useless 
exjK'Htlilure  is  urprntlv  required  for 
useful.  "Whether  the  olyect  be  educa- 
tion ;  a  more  efficient  and  accessible 
adminiM ration  of  justice;  reforms  of 
any  kin>i  wln.-h,  like  the  Slave  Eman- 
cipation, require  compensation  to  indi- 
vidual intL-rcsts;  or  what  is  as  im- 
portant as  any  of  tlioso,  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  Builicient  slafl*  of  able  and 
tfduratcd  public  Ber\-ant8,  to  conduct 
in  a  better  than  the  present  awkward 
manner  the  business  of  legislation  and 
a<lminist ration  ;  every  one  of  these 
ihiiij;s  implies  consicferable  expense, 
•>nd  many  of  them  have  apain  and 
npiin  been  prevented  by  tne  reluc- 
tance which  existed  to  apply  to  Par- 
h'ament  for  an  increased  grant  of 
public  money,  though  (I>e8iac8  that 
the  existing  means  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  if  applied  to  the  proper 
purposes)  the  cost  would  be  repaid, 
often  a  hundred-fold,  in  mere  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  community  generally. 
If  BO  great  an  addition  were  made  to 
the  nublic  dislike  of  taxation  as  might 
be  tne  consequence  of  confining  it  to 
the  direct  form,  the  classes  f^lio  profit 
by  the  misapplication  of  public  money 
might  probably  succeed  in  saving  that 
by  which  they  profit,  at  the  expense 
of  that  which  would  only  be  useful  to 
the  public. 

There  is,  however,  a  frec^ucnt  plea 
in  support  of  indirect  taxation,  which 
mustbe  altogether  rejected,  asgi-ounded 
on  a  fallacy.  AVe  are  often  told  that 
taxes  on  commodities  are  less  burthen- 
some^  than  other  taxes,  because  the 
contributor  cau  escape  from  them  by 
ceasing  to  use  the  taxed  commodity. 
He  certainly  can,  if  that  be  his  object, 
deprive  the  government  of  the  money; 


Imt  he  does  so  by  a  saciifice  of  his  own 
walgences,  which 


him  for  the  same  amount  taken  mm 
him  by  direct  taxation.  Suppose atu 
laid  on  wine,  suflicicnt  to  add  five  poonds 
to  the  price  of  the  quantity  of  winewhick 
he  consumes  in  a  year.  He  has  ooly 
(we  are  told)  to  diminish  his  consniDp- 
tion  of  wine  by  51.,  and  he  escapes  w 
burthen.  True  :  but  if  the  5/.,  uutead 
of  bein^  laid  on  "^-ine,  had  been  tskn 
from  him  by  an  income-tax,  he  coold, 
by  expending  61.  less  in  wine,  eqaally 
save  the  amount  of  the  tax,  so  thai 
the  difference  between  the  two  casa 
is  really  illusory.  If  the  government 
takes  from  the  contributor  five  ponodi 
a  year,  whether  in  one  wayoranotber, 
exactly  that  amount  must  l)e  retrenched 
from  his  consumption  to  leave  him  n 
well  off  as  before  ;  and  in  either  viy 
the  same  amount  of  sacrifice,  neitha 
more  nor  less,  is  imposed  on  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  some  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  indirect  taxe% 
that  what  they  exact  from  the  con- 
tributor is  taken  at  a  time  and  m  t 
manner  likely  to  be  convenient  to  bin. 
It  is  paid  at  a  time  when  he  has  it 
any  rate  a  payment  to  make ;  it  canns, 
therefore,  no  additional  trouble,  nor 
(unless  the  tax  be  on  neceBsaries)  anr 
inconvenience  but  what  is  inseparabto 
from  the  payment  of  the  amount   He 
can  also,  except  in  the  case  of  veiy 
perishable  articles,  select  his  own  time 
for  laying  in  a  stock  of  the  commodity, 
and  consequently  for  payment  of  tibe 
tax.    The  producer  or  dealer  who  ad- 
vances these  taxes,  is,  indeed,  some- 
times subjected  to  inconvenience ;  but, 
in  the  case  of  imported  goods,  this  ift- 
convenience  is  reduced  to  a  minimnv 
by  what  is  called   the  Warehousing 
System,  under  which,  instead  of  paying 
the  duty  at  the  time  of  importation,  hi 
is  onlv  required  to  do  so  wnen  he  takei 
out  the  goods  for  consumption,  whick 
is  seldom  done  until  he   has  eith9 
actually  found,  or  has  the  prospect  d 
immediately  finding,  a  parcnaser. 

The  strongest  objection,  however,  to 
raising  the  whole  or  the  greater  pari 
of  a  large  revenue  by  direct  taxes,  ii 
the  impossibility  of  assesaing  them 
fairly  without  a  oonscientions  co-opo- 
(if  he  chose  to    ration  on  the  part  of  the  contribntor^ 
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not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  present  low  crease  of  the  incomes  of  landlords  from 

state  of  public  morality.    In  the  case  natural  causes.    Legacies  and  iuheri- 

of  an  income-tax,  we   have  already  tances,  we  have  also  seen,  ought  to  bo 

seen  that  unless  it  be  found  practicable  subjected  to  taxation  sufficient  to  yield 

to  exempt  savings  altogether  from  the  a  considerable  reyenue.    With  theso 

tax,  the  burthen  cannot  be  apportioned  taxes,   and   a   house-tax  of   suitable 

with  any  tolerable  approach  to  fairness  amount,   we    should,    I    think,  have 

■npon  those  whose  incomes  are  derived  reached  the  prudent  limits  of  direct 

from  business  or  professions ;  and  this  taxation,  save  in  a  national  emergency 

is  in  fact  admitted  by  most  of  the  so  urgent  as  to  justify  the  government 

advocates  of  direct  taxation,  who,  I  in  disregarding    the  amount  of   in- 

am  afraid,  generally  get  over  the  diffi-  equality  and  unfairness  which  may 

culty  by  leaving  those  classes  untaxed,  ultimately  be  found  inseparable  from 

and  confining  their  projected  income-  an  income-tax.    The  remainder  of  the 

tax  to  "  realized  property,"  in  which  revenue  would  have  to  be  provided  by 

form  it  certainly  has   the   merit  of  taxes  on  consumption,  and  the  ques- 

being  a  veir  easy  form  of  plunder,  tion  is,  which  of  these  are  the  least 

But  enough  has  been  said  in  condem-  objectionable, 
nation  of  this  expedient.     We  have 

seen,  however,  that  a  house-tax  is  a        §  2.    There  are  some  forms  of  indi- 

form  of  direct  taxation  not  liable  to  rect  taxation  which  must  be  peremp- 

the  same  objections  as  an  income-tax,  torily  excluded.    Taxes  on  commodi- 

and  indeed  liable  to  as  few  objections  ties,  for  revenue  purposes,  must  not 

of  any  kind  as  perhaps  any  of  our  indi-  operate  as  protecting  duties,  but  must 

rect  taxes.  But  it  would  be  impossible  be  levied  impartially  on  every  mode  in 

to  raise,  by  a  house-tax  alone,  the  which  the  articles   can  be  obtained, 

greatest  part  of  the  revenue  of  Great  whether  produced  in  the  country  itself, 

ritain,  without  producing  a  very  ob-  or  imported.    An  exclusion  must  also 

jectionable  over-crowding  of  the  popu-  be  put  ^upon  all  taxes  on  the  neces- 

lation,    through    the    strong   motive  saries  of  life,  or  on  the  materials  or 

which  all  persons  would  have  to  avoid  instruments  employed    in  producing 

the  tax  by  restricting  their  house  ao-  those   necessaries.      Such  taxes   are 

commodation.    Besides,  even  a  house-  always  liable  to  encroach  on  what 

tax  has  inequalities,  and  consequent  should  be  left  untaxed,  the  incomes 

injustices ;    no  tax  is  exempt  from  barely  sufficient  for  healthful  exist- 

them,  and  it  is  neither  just  nor  politic  ence  ;    and  on  the  most  favourable 

to  make  all  the  inequalities  fall  in  the  supposition,  namely,  that  wages  rise 

same  places,  by  calling  upon  one  tax  to  compensate  the  labourers  for  the 

to  defray  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  tax,  it  operates  as  a  peculiar  tax  on 

of  the  public  expenditure.     So  much  profits,  which  is  at  once  unjust,  and 

of  the  local  taxation,  in  this  country,  detrimental  to  national  wealth.*  What 

beins  already  in  the  form  of  a  house-  remain  are  taxes  on  luxuries.    And 

tax,  it  is  probable  that  ten  millions  a  these    have    some    properties    which 
year  woufd  be  fully  as  much  as  could       ,  g^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^riala  and  in- 

Denencially   be    levied,  tnrougn   tiiis  struments  of  all  production  should  be  exempt 

medium,  for  general  purposes.  from  taxation ;  but  these,  when  thej  do  not 

A  certain  amount  of  revenue  may,  enterinto  the  production  of  neoesajnM,  seem 

1  T        ix»j'ii."'i  as  proper  subiecta  of  taxation  as  the  flnisnea 

as  we  have  seen,  be  obtained  without  arficleT    It  Is  chiefly  with  reference  to 

injustice  by  a  peculiar  tax  on  rent,  foreign  trade,  that  such  taxes  have  been 

Besides  the  present  land-tax,  and  an  considered  iiyurious.   Internationally  speak- 

equivalent  for  the  revenue  now  derived  Sfee.*^ ^r^^  Ir^Khi."  2^^ 

from  stamp  duties  on  the  conveyance  port  dutjr  is  adrisable,  they  should  be  aocom- 

of  land,  some  further  taxation  might,  panied  with  an  equivalent  drawback  on  ex- 

T    liAVA    nnnfAnr^A/l     ftt   anmtk    fntiipo  portation.    But  there  is  no  Sufficient  reasoa 

?*7\  contenaed,   at  some    luture  f  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^  materials  and  instruments 

penod  be  imposed,  to  enable  the  state  ^ued  in  the  production  of  anything  ^V^V\ak 

to  participate  in  the  progressive  in-  itMlfafitobjeQ^oilvu^ou, 
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Btronglj  recommend  them.  In  the 
first  place,  they  can  never,  by  any 
possibility,  touch  those  whose  whole 
mcome  is  expended  on  necessaries ; 
while  they  do  reach  those  by  whom 
what  is  required  for  necessaries,  is  ex- 
pended on  indulgences.  In  the  next 
place,  they  operate  in  some  cases  as 
an  usv'^fid,  and  the  only  useful,  kind  of 
sumptuary  law.  I  disclaim  all  asceti- 
cism, and  by  no  means  wish  to  see  dis- 
couraged, either  by  law  or  opinion,  any 
indulgence  (consistent  with  the  means 
and  obligations  of  the  person  using  it) 
which  is  sought  from  a  genuine  incli- 
nation for,  and  enjoyment  of,  the  thing 
itself;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
m  most  countries,  and  the  greatest  in 
this,  is  not  incurred  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  things  on 
which  the  money  is  spent,  but  from 
regard  to  opinion,  and  an  idea  that 
certain  expenses  are  expected  from 
them,  as  an  appendage  of  station; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  expendi- 
ture of  this  sort  is  a  most  desirable 
subject  of  taxation.  If  taxation  dis- 
courages it,  some  good  is  done,  and  if 
not,  no  harm ;  for  in  so  far  as  taxes 
are  levied  on  things  which  are  desired 
and  possessed  from  motives  of  this 
descnption,  nobody  is  the  worse  for 
them.  When  a  thing  is  bought  not 
for  its  use  but  for  its  costliness,  cheap- 
ness is  no  recommendation.  As  Sis- 
mondi  remarks,  the  consequence  of 
clieapcning  articles  of  vanity,  is  not 
that  less  is  expended  on  such  things, 
but  that  the  buyers  substitute  for  the 
cheapened  article  some  other  which 
is  more  costly,  or  a  more  elaborate 
quality  of  the  same  thing ;  and  as  the 
inferior  quality  answered  the  purpose 
of  vanity  equally  well  when  it  was 
equally  expensive,  a  tax  on  th^' article 
18  really  paid  by  nobody  :  it  is  a  crea- 
tion of  public  revenue  by  which  nobody 
loses.* 

*  "Were  we  to  suppose  that  diamonds 
could  only  bo  procured  from  one  particular 
and  distant  country,  and  pearls  from  another, 
and  were  the  produce  of  the  mines  in  the 
former,  and  of  the  fishenr  in  the  latter,  from 
the  operation  of  natural  causes,  to  become 
doubly  difficult  to  procure,  tho  effect  would 
nereJy  be  that  in  time  half  the  quantity  of 
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§  3.  In  order  to  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  inconveniences,  and  in- 
crease the  advantages,  incident  to 
taxes  on  commodities,  the  following 
are  the  practical  rules  which  suggest 
themselves.  1st.  To  raise  as  lai^  a 
revenue  as  conveniently  may  be,  irom 
those  classes  of  luxuries  which  have 
most  connexion  with  vanity,  and  least 
with  positive  enjoyment ;  such  as  the 
more  costly  ^uahties  of  all  kinds  of 
personal  eqmpment  and  ornament. 
2ndly.  Whenever  possible,  to  demand 
the  tax,  not  from  the  producer,  but 
directly  from  the  consumer,  since  when 
levied  on  the  producer  it  raises  the 
price  always  by  more,  and  often  by 
much  more,  than  the  mere  amount  of 
the  tax.    Most  of  the  minor  assess^ 


diamonds  and  pearls  would  be  sufficient  to 
mark  a  certain  opulence  and  rank,  that  it 
had  before  been  necessary  to  employ  for  thst 
purpose.  The  same  quantity  of  gold,  or 
some  commodity  reducible  at  last  to  labour, 
would  be  required  to  produce  tho  now  re- 
duced amount,  as  the  former  larger  amount. 
Were  the  diiQculty  interposed  by  tho  r^;ul»> 

tions  of  legislators it  couM 

make  no  difference  to  the  fitness  of  these 
articles  to  serve  the  purposes  of  vanity.** 
Suppose  that  means  were  discovered  wherebf 
the  physiological  process  which  generates  the 
pearl  might  be  induced  ad  libitum,  the  result 
being  that  the  amount  of  labour  expended  is 

Srocurins  each  pearl,  came  to  be  onlyths 
ve  hundredth  part  of  what  it  was  before. 
"  The  ultimate  effect  of  such  a  change  would 
depend  on  whether  the  fishery  was  ^w  or 
not.  Were  it  free  to  all,  as  pearls  could  be 
got  simply  for  the  labour  of  fishing  for  them, 
a  string  of  them  might  be  had  for  a  few 
pence.  The  very  poorest  class  of  society 
could  therefore  afford  to  decorate  their  per- 
sons with  them.  They  would  thus  soon  be- 
come extremely  vulgar  and  unfashionable^ 
and  so  at  last  valueless.  If  however  we  sup* 
pose  that  instead  of  the  fishery  being  free^ 
the  legislator  owns  and  has  complete  com- 
mand of  the  place,  where  alone  pearls  are  to 
be  procured;  as  the  progress  of  discoverf 
advanced,  he  mi^ht  impose  a  duty  on  them 
equal  to  the  dimmution  of  labour  necessary 
to  procure  them.  They  would  then  be  as 
much  esteemed  as  they  were  before.  What 
simple  beauty  they  have  would  remun  un- 
changed. The  difficulty  to  be  surmounted 
in  order  to  obtun  them  would  be  different, 
but  equally  great,  and  they  would  therefore 
equally  serve  to  mark  the  opulence  of  thoee 
who  possessed  them."  The  net  revenue  ob- 
tained by  such  a  tax  "  would  not  cost  the 
society  anything.  If  not  abused  in  its  ap- 
plication, it  would  be  a  clear  addition  of  so 
much  to  the  resources  of  the  conununitT.*'— 
Bae,  New  Frinciplet  qf  Political  EcotiimM» 
pp.  369-71,  ^' 
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taxes  in  this  country  are  recommended 
by  both  these  considerations.  But 
with  regard  to  liorses  and  carnages,  as 
there  are  many  persons  to  whom,  from 
health  or  constitution,  these  are  not  so 
much  luxuries  as  necessaries,  the  tax 
paid  by  those  who  have  but  one  riding 
horse,  or  but  one  carriage,  especially 
of  the  cheaper  descriptions,  should  be 
low;  while  taxation  should  rise  veiy 
rapidly  with  the  number  of  horses 
and  carriages,  and  with  their  cost- 
liness. 3rdly.  But  as  the  only  in- 
direct taxes  which  yield  a  large  re- 
yenne  are  those  which  fall  on  articles 
of  universal  or  very  general  consump- 
tion, and  as  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  have  some  taxes  on  real  luxuries, 
that  is,  on  things  which  aiford  pleasure 
in  themselves,  and  are  valued  on  that 
account  rather  than  for  their  cost; 
these  taxes  should,  if  possible,  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  fall  with  the  same  pro- 
portional weight  on  small,  on  moderate, 
and  on  large  incomes.  This  is  not  an 
easy  matter;  since  the  things  which 
are  the  subjects  of  the  more  produc- 
tive taxes,  are  in  proportion  more 
largely  consumed  by  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  the  community  tnan  by  the 
rich.  Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  fer- 
mented drinks,  can  hardly  be  so  taxed, 
that  the  poor  shall  not  bear  more  than 
their  due  share  of  the  burtben.  Some- 
thing might  be  done  by  making  the 
duty  on  the  superior  qualities,  which 
are  used  by  the  richer  consumers, 
much  higher  in  proportion  to  the  value, 
(instead  of  much  lower,  as  is  almost 
universally  the  practice  under  the  pre- 
sent English  system);  but  in  some 
cases  the  difficulty  of  at  all  adjusting 
the  duty  to  the  value,  so  as  to  prevent 
evasion,  is  said,  with  what  truth  I 
know  not,  to  be  insuperable ;  so  that 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  levy  the 
I  same  fixed  duty  on  all  the  qualities 
I  alike :  a  flagrant  injustice  to  the 
poorer  cloite  of  contributors,  unless 
compensated  bj  the  existence  of  other 
taxes  from  which,  as  from  the  present 
income-tax,  they  are  altogether  exempt. 
4thly.  As  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
preceding  rules,  taxation  should  rather 
I  be  concentrated  on  a  few  articles  than 
1^     diftused  over  manyi  in  order  that  the 


expenses  of  collection  may  be  smaiicr, 
and  that  as  few  employments  as  poft 
sible  may  be  burthensomelv  and  vexa- 
tiously  interfered  with.  5tnly.  Among 
luxuries  of  general  consumption,  tax- 
ation should  by  preference  attach 
itself  to  stimulants,  because  these, 
though  in  themselves  as  legitimate 
indulgences  as  any  others,  are  more 
liable  than  most  others  to  be  used  in 
excess,  so  that  the  check  to  consump- 
tion, naturally  arising  from  taxation, 
is  on  the  whole  better  applied  to  them 
than  to  other  things.  6thly.  As  far  aa 
other  considerations  permit,  taxation 
should  be  confined  to  imported  articles, 
since  these  can  be  taxed  with  a  less 
degree  of  vexatious  interference,  and 
with  fewer  incidental  bad  effects,  than 
when  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  field  or  on 
the  workshop.  Custom  duties  are, 
cceteris  paribus,  much  less  objection- 
able than  excise :  but  they  must  be 
laid  only  on  things  which  either  can- 
not, or  at  least  will  not,  be  produced 
in  the  country  itself;  or  else  their 
production  there  must  be  prohibited 
(as  in  England  is  the  case  with  to- 
bacco,) or  subjected  to  an  excise  duty 
of  equivalent  amount.  7thly.  No  tax 
ought  to  be  kept  so  high  as  to  furnish 
a  motive  to  its  evasion,  too  strong  to 
be  counteracted  by  ordinary  means  of 
prevention:  and  especially  no  com- 
modity should  be  taxed  so  highly  as 
to  raise  up  a  class  of  lawless  characters, 
smugglers,  illicit  distillers,  and  the  like. 
Of  the  excise  and  custom  duties 
lately  existing  in  this  country,  all 
which  are  intrinsically  unfit  to  form 

Eart  of  a  good  system  of  taxation, 
ave,  since  the  last  reforms  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  been  got  rid  of.  Among 
these  are  all  duties  on  ordinary  articles 
of  food,*  whether  for  human  beings  or 
for  cattle ;  those  on  timber,  as  falling 
on  the  materials  of  lodging,  which  is 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  all 
duties  on  the  metals,  and  on  imple. 
ments  made  of  them ;  taxes  on  soap, 
which  is  a  liecessaiy  of  cleanliness, 
and  on  taUow,  the  material  both  of 
that  and  of  some  other  necessaries , 

*  Except  the  Bhillin|[  per  quarter  duty  on 
com,  ostensibly  for  reg;ialr«l\Qia)«3A%(i.«.x<MdB| 
felt  as  a  buit\k«iv. 
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the  tax   on  paper,  an  indispensable 
instnunent  of  almost  all  business  and 
of  most  kinds   of   instruction.      The 
duties  which   now  yield   nearly  the 
whole  of  the  customs  and  excise  re- 
venue,   those   on    sugar,   coffee,  tea, 
wine,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  are  in 
themselves,  where  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  is  necessary,  extremely  pro- 
per taxes;  but  at  present  grossly  un- 
just, from  the  disproportionate  weight 
with  which  they  press  on  the  poorer 
classes ;  and  some  of  them  (those  on 
spirits  and  tobacco)  are  so  high  as  to 
cause  a  considerable  amount  of  smug- 
gling.     It  is  probable  that  most  of 
these  taxes  might  bear  a  ^eat  reduc- 
tion without    any    matenal    loss    of 
revenue.    In  what  manner  the  finer 
articles  of  manufacture,  consumed  by 
the  rich,  [might  most  advantageously 


be  taxed,  I  must  leaTO  to  be  decided 
by  those  who  have  the  requisite  prac- 
tical knowledge.  ^  The  difficulty  would 
be,  to  effect  it  withont  an  inadmissible 
degree  of  interference  with  production. 
In  countries  which,  like  toe  United 
States,  import  the  principal  part  of 
the  finer  manufactures  whicn  thej 
consume,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
the  matter:  and  even  where  nothing 
is  imported  but  the  raw  material, 
that  may  be  taxed,  especially  the 
qualities  of  it  which  are  exclusively 
employed  for  the  fabrics  used  by  the 
richer  class  of  consumerB.  Thus,  in 
England  a  high  custom  duty  on  raw 
silk  would  be  consistent  with  prm 
ciple ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  prac- 
ticable to  tax  the  nner  qualities  of 
cotton  or  linen  vam,  whether  spun  in 
the  country  itself  or  imported. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Of  A  NATIONAL  DEBT. 


§  1.  The  qnestion  must  now  be 
considered,  how  far  it  is  right  or  ex- 
pedient to  raise  money  for  the  purposes 
of  government,  not  by  laying  on  taxes 
to  the  amount  required,  but  by  taking 
a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
in  the  form  of  a  loan,  and  charing  the 
public  revenue  with  only  the  mterest. 
Nothing  needs  be  said  about  providing 
for  temporary  wants  by  taking  up 
money ;  for  instance,  by  an  issue  of 
excheouer  bills,  destined  to  be  paid  off, 
at  furtnest  in  a  year  or  two,  m)m  the 
proceeds  of  the  existing  taxes.  This 
38  a  convenient  expedient,  and  when 
the  government  does  not  possess  a 
treasure  or  hoard,  is  often  a  necessary 
one,  on  the  occurrence  of  extraordinary 
expenses,  or  of  a  temporary  failure  in 
the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue.  What 
we  have  to  discuss  is  the  propriety  of 
contracting  a  national  debt  of  a  per- 
manent character;  defrapng  the  ex- 
penses of  a  war,  or  of  any  season  of 
oifficaltji  by  loans,  to  \m  i^^q^ica^ 


either  very  gradually  and  at  a  distnt 
period,  or  not  at  all. 

This  question  has  ahready  bees 
touched  upon  in  the  First  Book.*  We 
remarked,  that  if  the  capital  taken  in 
loans  is  abstracted  from  fiinds  either 
engaged  in  production,  or  destined  to 
be  employed  in  it,  their  diversion  frooi 
that  purpose  is  equivalent  to  ti^g 
the  amount  from  the  wages  of  tiie 
labouring  classes.  Borrowing,  in  Uiii 
case,  is  not  a  substitute  for  raising  the 
supplies  within  the  vear.  A  coven* 
ment  which  borrows  does  actnaSy  ti^ 
the  amount  within  the  year,  and  thsi 
too  by  a  tax  exclusively  on  Uie  laboiu*' 
iog  classes :  than  which  it  coold  hate 
done  nothing  worse,  if  it  had  supplied 
its  wants  by  avowed  taxation ;  and  in 
that  case  the  transaction,  and  its  evil^ 
would  have  ended  with  the  emeivency; 
while  by  the  circuitous  mode  adopted, 
the  value  exacted  firom  the  labonreit  if 
gained,  not  by  the  state,  but  by  tlv 
\  •Supra.p.ia, 
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employers  of  labour,  the  state  remain- 
ing charged  with  the  debt  besides,  and 
with  its  interest  in  perpetuity.  The 
system  of  public  loans,  in  such  circum- 
stances, may  be  pronounced  the  very 
worst  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
civilization,  is  still  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  financial  expedients. 

We  however  remarked  that  there 
are  other  circumstances  in  which  loans 
are  not   chargeable  with  these  per- 
nicious consequences:    namely,  first, 
when  what  is  borrowed  is  foreign  capi- 
tal, the  overflowings  of  the  general  ac- 
cumulation of  the  world ;  or,  secondlv, 
when  it  is  capital  which  either  would 
not  have  been  saved  at  all  unless  this 
mode  of  investment  had  been  open  to 
it,  or  after  being  saved,  would  have 
been  wasted  in  unproductive  enter- 
prises, or  sent  to  seek  employment  in 
foreign  countries.    When  the  progress 
of  accumulation  has  reducea  profits 
either  to  the  ultimate  or  to  the  practi- 
cal minimum, — ^to  the  rate,  less  than 
which  would  either  put  a  stop  to  the 
increase  of  capital,  or  send  the  whole 
of  the    new  accumulations   abroad; 
government   may  annually  intercept 
these    new    accumulations,    without 
trenching  on  the  employment  or  wages 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  country 
itself,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  country. 
To  this    extent,  therefore,  the   loan 
system  may  be  carried,  without  being 
liable  to  the  utter  and  peremptory  con- 
demnation which  is  due  to  it  when  it 
overpasses  this  limit.  What  is  wanted 
is  ati  index  to  determine  -whether,  in 
any  given  series  of  years,  as  during 
the  last  great  war  for  example,  the 
limit  has  been  exceeded  or  not. 

Such  an  index  exists,  at  once^  a  cer- 
tain and  an  obvious  one.  Bid  the 
government,  by  its  loan  operations, 
augment  the  rate  of  interest?  If  it 
only  opened  a  channel  for  capital 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
accumulated,  or  which,  if  accumulated, 
would  not  have  been  employed  within 
the  country;  this  implies  that  the 
capital,  which  the  government  took 
and  expended,  could  not  hfive  found 
employment  at  the  existing  rate  of  in- 
terest. So  long  as  the  loans  do  no 
more  than  absorb  this  suiplusy  they 


prevent  any  tendency  to  a  fiill  of  the 
rate  of  interest,  but  they  cannot  occa- 
sion an^  rise.  When  they  do  raise  the 
rate  of  interest,  as  they  did  in  a  most 
extraordinary  de^e  during  the  French 
war,  this  is  positive  proof  that  the  go- 
vernment is  a  competitor  for  capital 
with  the  ordinary  channels  of  produc- 
tive investment,  and  is  carrying  off,  - 
not  merely  funds  which  would  not,  but 
funds  which  would,  have  fouLd  produc- 
tive employment  within  the  country. 
To  the  rail  extent,  therefore,  to  which 
the  loans  of  government,  during  the 
war,  caused  the  rate  of  interest  to  ex- 
ceed what  it  was  before,  and  what  it 
has  been  since,  those  loans  are  charge- 
able with  all  the  evils  which  have  been 
described.  If  it  be  objected  that  in- 
terest only  rose  because  profits  rose,  I 
reply  that  this  does  not  weaken,  but 
strengthens,  the  argument.  If  the 
government  loans  produced  the  rise  of 
profits  by  the  great  amount  of  capital 
which  tnev  absorbed,  by  what  means 
can  they  nave  had  this  effect,  unless 
b;^  lowering  the  wages  of  labour?  It 
will  perhaps  be  said,  that  what  kept 

5 refits  high  during  the  war  was  not  the 
rafts  maae  on  the  national  capital  by 
the  loans,  but  the  rapid  progress  of  in- 
dustrial improvements.  This,  in  a 
great  measure,  was  the  fact ;  and  it  no 
doubt  alleviated  the  hardship  to  the 
labouring  classes,  and  made  the  finan- 
cial system  which  was  pursued  less 
actively  mischievous,  but  not  less  con- 
trary to  principle.  These  very  im- 
provements in  industry,  made  room  for 
a  larger  amount  of  capital;  and  the 
government,  by  draining  away  a  great 
part  of  the  annual  accumulations,  did 
not  indeed  prevent  that  capital  from 
existing  ultimately,  (for  it  started  into 
existence  with  great  rapidity  after  the 
peace,)  but  prevented  it  from  existing 
at  the  time,  and  subtracted  just  so 
much,  while  the  war  lasted,  from  dis- 
tribution among  productive  labourers. 
If  the  government  had  abstained  from 
taking  this  capital  by  loan,  and  had 
allowed  it  to  reach  the  labourers,  but 
had  raised  the  supplies  which  it  re- 

Siired  b^  a  direct  tax  on  the  labouring 
asses,  it  would  h&v^  "^\<i^'5fc\  Vvo^ 
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convenience  of  collecting  the  tax^  the 
very  same  economical  effects  which  it 
did  produce,  except  that  we  should  not 
now  have  had  the  debt.  The  course  it 
actually  took  was  therefore  worse  than 
the  very  worst  mode  which  it  could 
possibly  have  adopted  of  raising  the 
supplies  within  the  year :  and  the  only 
excuse,  or  justification,  which  it  admits 
of,  (so  far  as  that  excuse  could  be  truly 
pleaded)  was  hard  necessity;  the  im- 
possibiUty  of  raising  so  enormous  an 
annual  sum  by  taxation,  without  re- 
sorting to  taxes  which  from  their  odi- 
ousness,  or  from  the  facility  of  evasion, 
it  would  have  been  found  impracticable 
to  enforce. 

When  government  loans  are  limited 
to  the  overflowings  of  the  national 
capital,  or  to  those  accumulations 
which  would  not  take  place  at  all  un- 
less suffered  to  overflow,  they  are  at 
least  not  liable  to  this  grave  condem- 
nation :  they  occasion  no  privation  to 
any  one  at  the  time,  except  by  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  and  may  even 
be  beneflcial  to  the  labouring  class 
during  the  term  of  their  expenditure, 
by  employing  in  the  direct  purchase  of 
labour,  as  that  of  soldiers,  skilors,  &c., 
funds  which  might  otherwise  have 
quitted  the  country  altogether.  In 
this  case  therefore  the  question  really 
is,  what  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
in  all  cases,  namely,  a  choice  between 
a  great  sacrifice  at  once,  and  a  small 
one  indefljiitely  prolonged.  On  this 
matter  it  seems  rational  to  think,  that 
the  prudence  of  a  nation  will  dictate 
the  same  conduct  as  the  prudence  of 
an  individual ;  to  submit  to  as  much  of 
the  privation  immediately,  as  can 
easily  be  borne,  and  only  when  any 
further  burthen  would  distress  orcripple 
them  too  much,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
mainder by  mortgaging  their  future 
income.  It  is  an  exceUent  maxim  to 
make  present  resources  suffice  for  pre- 
sent wants;  the  future  will  have  its 
own  wants  to  provide  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  reasonably  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  in  a  country 
increasing  in  wealth,  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  government  do  not  increase 
10  the  same  ratio  as  capital  or  popula- 
noD ;  ohj  burthen,  Uiewfox^  '•*»4sRVi% 


less  and  less  felt :  and  since  those  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  government 
which  are  fit  to  be  incurred  at  all,  an 
mostly  beneficial  beyond  the  existing 
generation,  there  is  no  ii^juBtice  in 
making  posterity  pay  a  part  of  ths 
price,  if  the  inconvenience  would  be 
extreme  of  defraying  the  whole  of  it  by 
the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the 
generation  which  first  incurred  it 

§  2.  When  a  country,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  has  burthened  itself  with  a 
debt,  is  it  expedient  to  take  steps  for 
redeeming  that  debt  ?  In  principle  it 
is  impossible  not  to  maintain  the  af- 
firmative. It  is  true  that  the  payment 
of  the  interest,  when  the  cremtors  are 
members  of  the  same  community,  is 
no  national  loss,  but  a  mere  transfer. 
The  transfer,  however,  being  compul- 
sory, is  a  serious  evil,  and  the  raising 
a  great  extra  revenue  by  any  system 
of  taxation  necessitates  so  much  ex- 
pense, vexation,  disturbance  of  tibe 
channels  of  industry,  and  other  mis- 
chiefs over  and  above  the  mere  pay- 
ment of  the  money  wanted  by  the 
government,  that  to  get  rid  of  the 
necessity  of  such  taxation  is  at  lU 
times  worth  a  considerable  effort.  The 
same  amount  of  sacrifice  which  would 
have  been  worth  incurring  to  avoid 
contracting  the  debt,  it  is  worth  while 
to  incur,  at  any  subsequent  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  extinguisning  it. 

Two  modes  have  been  contemplated 
of  paying  off  a  national  debt :  either 
at  once  ova  general  contribution,  or 
gradually  by  a  surplus  revenue.  The 
nrst  would  be  incomparahly  the  best, 
if  it  were  practicable ;  and  it  wcrald 
be  practicable  if  it  could  justly  be 
done  by  assessment  on  property  alone. 
If  property  bore  the  whole  interest  of 
the  debt,  property  might,  with  grea: 
advantage  to  itself,  pay  it  off;  sinoe 
this  would  be  merely  surrendering  to 

,  a  creditor  the  principal  sum,  the  whole 
annual  proceeds  of  which  were  already 
his  bv  law ;  and  would  be  equivalent 
to  wnat  a  landowner  does  when  he 
sells  part  of  his  estate,  to  &ee  the  re- 
mainder from  a  mortgage.  But  po- 
perty,  it  needs  hardly  be  said,  aoes 

V ii<(A.  ^«:^^  QAvd  oannot  justly  be  required 
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to  pay,  the  whole  interest  of  the  debt. 
Some  indeed  affirm  that  it  can,  on  the 
plea  that  the  existing  generation  is 
only  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  its  pre- 
decessors from  the  assets  it  has  re- 
ceived from  them,  and  not  from  the 
produce  of  its  own  industry.  But  has 
no  one  received  anything  from  pre- 
vious generations  except  those  who 
have  succeeded  to  property?  Is  the 
whole  difference  between  the  earth  as 
it  is,  with  its  clearings  and  improve- 
ments, its  roads  and  canals,  its  towns 
and  manufactories,  and  the  earth  as  it 
was  when  the  first  human  being  set 
foot  on  it,  of  no  benefit  to  any  but 
those  who  are  called  the  owners  of  the 
soil  ?  Is  the  capital  accumulated  by 
the  labour  and  abstinence  of  all  former 
generations  of  no  advantage  to  any 
but  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
legal  ownership  of  part  of  it?  And 
have  we  not  inherited  a  mass  of  ac- 
quired knowledge,  both  scientific  and 
empirical,  due  to  the  sagacity  and 
industry  of  those  who  preceded  us, 
the  benefits  of  which  are  the  common 
wealth  of  all  ?  Those  who  are  bom  to 
the  ownership  of  property  have,  in 
addition  to  these  common  benefits,  a 
separate  inheritance,  and  to  this  differ- 
ence it  is  right  that  advertence  should 
be  had  in  regulating  taxation.  It  be- 
longs to  the  general  financial  system 
of  the  country  to  take  due  account  of 
this  principle,  and  I  have  indicated,  as 
in  my  opinion  a  proper  mode  of  taking 
account  of  it,  a  considerable  tax  on 
legacies  and  inheritances.  Let  it  be 
determined  directly  and  openly  what 
IS  due  from  property  to  the  state,  and 
from  the  state  to  property,  and  let  the 
institutions  of  the  state  be  regulated 
accordingly.  Whatever  is  the  fitting 
contribution  from  property  to  the  ge- 
neral expenses  of  the  state,  in  the 
eame,  and  in  no  greater  proportion 
should  it  contribute  towards  either 
the  interest  or  the  repayment  of  the 
national  debt. 

This,  however,  if  admitted,  is  fatal 
to  any  scheme  for  the  extinction  of  the 
debt  by  a  general  assessment  on  the 
community.  Persons  of  property  could 
pay  their  share  of  the  amount  by  a 
lacrifice  of  property,  and  hft?e  the 
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same  net  income  as  before ;  but  it 
those  who  have  no  accumulations,  but 
only  incomes,  were  required  to  make 
up  by  a  single  payment  the  equivalent 
of  the  annual  charge  laid  on  them  by 
the  taxes  maintained  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest of  the  debt,  they  could  only  do  so 
by  incurring  a  private  debt  equal  ta 
their  share  of  the  public  debt ;  while, 
from  the  insufficiency,  in  most  cases, 
of  the  security  which  they  could  give, 
the  interest  would  amount  to  a  much 
larger  annual  sum  than  their  share  of 
that  now  paid  by  the  state.  Besides, 
a  collective  debt  defrayed  by  taxes, 
has  over  the  same  debt  parcelled  out 
among  individuals,  the  immense  ad- 
vantage, that  it  is  virtually  a  mutual 
insiu*ance  among  the  contributors.  If 
the  fortune  of  a  contributor  diminishes, 
his  taxes  diminish;  if  he  is  ruined, 
they  cease  altogether,  and  his  portion 
of  the  debt  is  wiiolly  transfeiTed  to  the 
solvent  members  of  the  community. 
If  it  were  laid  on  him  as  a  private 
obligation,  he  would  still  be  liable  to 
it  even  when  penniless. 

When  the  state  possesses  property, 
in  land  or  otherwise,  which  tnere  are 
not  strong  reasons  of  public  utility  for 
its  retaining  at  its  disposal,  this  should 
be  employed,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  in 
extinguishing  debt.  Any  casual  gain, 
or  godsend,  is  naturally  devoted  to  the 
same  purpose.  Beyond  this,  the  only 
mode  which  is  both  just  and  feasible, 
of  extinguishing  or  reducing  a  na- 
tional debt,  itt  by  means  of  a  surplua 
revenue. 

§  3.  The  desirableness,  per  «e,  of 
maintaining  a  surplus  for  this  purpose 
does  not,  I  think,  admit  of  a  doubt. 
We  sometimes,  indeed,  hear  it  said 
that  the  amount  should  rather  be  left 
to  "  fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people."  This  is  a  good  argument,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  against  levying  taxes 
unnecessarily  for  purposes  of  unpro- 
ductive expenditure,  but  not  against 
paying  off  a  national  debt.  For,  what 
IS  meant  by  the  word  fructify  ?  If  it 
means  anything,  it  means  productive 
employment ;  and  as  an  argument 
against  taxation,  we  must  understand 
it  to  «8sert,  thfkt  if  th9  amount  ^<^\<^ 
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left  with  the  people  they  wonld  save 
it,  and  convert  it  into  capital.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  thej  would  eave 
a  part,  but  extremely  improbable  that 
they  would  eave  the  whole :  while  if 
taken  by  taxation,  and  employed  in 
paying  off  debt,  the  whole  is  saved, 
and  made  productive.  To  the  fund- 
holder  who  receives  the  payment  it  is 
already  capital,  not  revenue,  and  he 
will  make  it  "fructify,"  that  it  may 
continue  to  afford  him  an  income. 
The  objection,  therefore,  is  not  only 
groundless,  but  the  real  argument  is 
on  the  other  side :  the  amount  is  much 
more  certain  of  fructiMng  if  it  is  not 
"  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.'* 

It  is  not,  nowever,  advisable  in  all 
cases  to  maintain  a  surplus  revenue 
for  the  extinction  of  debt.  The  ad- 
vantage of  paying  off  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain  for  instance,  is 
that  it  would  enable  us  to  ^et  rid  of 
the  worse  half  of  our  taxation.  But 
of  this  worse  half  some  portions  must 
be  worse  than  others,  and  to  get  rid  of 
those  would  be  a  greater  benefit  pro- 
portionally than  to  get  rid  of  the  rest. 
If  renouncing  a  surplus  revenue  would 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  a  tax,  we 
ought  to  consider  the  very  worst  of  all 
our  taxes  as  precisely  the  one  which 
we  are  keeping  up  for  the  sake  of  ulti< 
mately  abolishing  taxes  not  so  bad  as 
itself.  In  a  country  advancing  in 
wealth,  whose  increasing  revenue  gives 
it  the  power  of  ridding  itself  from  time 
to  time  of  the  most  inconvenient  por- 
tions of  its  taxation,  I  conceive  niat 
the  increase  of  revenue  should  rather 
be  disposed  of  by  taking  off  taxes,  than 
by  liquidating  debt,  as  long  as  any 
very  objectionable  imposts  remain.  In 
the  present  state  of  £ngland,  there- 
fore, I  hold  it  to  be  good  policy  in  the 
government,  when  it  has  a  surplus  of 
an  apparently  permanent  character, 
to  tate  off  taxes,  provided  these  are 
nghtly  selected.  Even  when  no  taxes 
remain  but  such  as  are  not  unfit  to 
form  part  of  a  permanent  system,  it  is 
wise  to  continue  the  same  policy  by 
experimental  reductions  of  those  taxes, 
until  the  point  is  discovered  at  which 
a  given  amount  of  revenue  can  be 
raised  with  the  smalleflt  prMSure  on 


the  contributors.    After  this,  snch  8ar> 

J)lus  revenue  as  might  arise  iirom  any 
iirther  increase  of  the  produce  of  the 
taxes,  should  not,  I  conceive,  be  re- 
mitted, but  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  debt.    Eventually,  it  might  be  ex- 

Sedient  to  appropriate  the  entire  pro- 
uce  of  particular  taxes  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  since  there  would  be  more  assu- 
rance that  the  liquidation  would  be 
persisted  in,  if  the  fund  destined  to  it 
were  kept  apart,  and  not  blended  with 
the  general  revenues  of  the  state.  The 
succession  duties  would  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  such  a  purpose,  since  taxes 
paid  as  they  are,  out  of  capital,  would 
be  better  employed  in  reimbursing 
capital  than  in  defraying  current  ex- 
penditure. If  this  separate  appropria- 
tion were  made,  any  surplus  afterwards 
arisiug  from  the  increasing  produce  of 
the  other  taxes,  and  from  tne  saving 
of  interest  on  the  successive  portions 
of  debt  paid  off,  might  form  a  ground 
for  a  remission  of  taxation. 

It  has  been  contended  that  some 
amount  of  national  debt  is  dc^irable, 
and  almost  indispensable,  as  an  in- 
vestment for  the  savings  of  th^  poorer 
or  more  inexperienced  part  of  the 
community.  It|i  convenience  in  that 
respect  is  undeniable ;  but  (besides 
that  the  progress  of  indnstry  is  ^i^u- 
ally  affonling  other  modes  of  invest- 
ment almost  as  safe  and  untrouble- 
some,  such  as  the  shares  or  obligations 
of  great  public  companies)  the  only 
real  supeiiority  of  an  investment  in 
the  funds  consists  in  the  national 
guarantee,  and  this  could  be  afforded 
by  other  means  than  that  of  a  public 
debt,  invdving  compulsory  taxation. 
One  mode  wMch  would  answer  the 

Surpose,  would  be  a  national  bank  of 
eposit  and  discount,  with  ramifica- 
tions throughout  the  country ;  which 
might  receive  any  money  confided  to 
it,  and  either  fund  it  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest,  or  allow  interest  on  a  floating 
balance,  like  the  joint  stock  banks; 
the  interest  given  being  of  course 
lower  than  the  rate  at  which  indi- 
viduals can  borrow,  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  security  of  a  government 
investment ;  and  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment  being  damped  by  tha 
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difference  between  the  interest  which 
tlie  bank  would  pay,  and  that  which  it 
would  obtain,  by  lending  its  deposits 
on  mercantile,  landed,  or  other  se- 
curity. There  are  no  insuperable  ob- 
jections in  principle,  nor,  I  should 
think,  in  practice,  to  an  institution  of 
tliis  sort,  as  a  means  of  supplying  the 
same  convenient  mode  of  investment 


now  afforded  by  the  public  funds.  It 
would  constitute  the  state  a  sreat  in- 
surance company,  to  insure  that  part 
of  the  community  who  live  on  the 
interest  of  their  property,  against  the 
risk  of  losing  it  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
those  to  whom  they  might  otherwise 
be  under  the  neoegsity  of  confiding 
it. 


CHAPTER  Vra. 


OP  THE  ORDIMABY  FONOTIONg  OF  jaOVERNMENT,  COS0IDBBED  A8  TO 

THEIB  ECONOMICAL  EFFECTS. 


§1.  Before  we  discuss  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  things  with 
which  government  should,  and  those 
with  which  they  should  not,  directly 
interfere,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
economical  effects,  whether  of  a  bad  or 
of  a  good  complexion,  arising  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  acquit  them- 
selves of  the  duties  which  devolve  on 
them  in  all  societies,  and  which  no  one 
denies  to  be  incumbent  on  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  protection 
of  person  and  property.  There  is  no 
need  to  expatiate  on  the  influence  ex- 
ercised over  the  economical  interests 
of  society  by  the  degree  of  complete- 
ness witn  which  this  duty  of  govern- 
ment is  performed.  Insecurity  of  person 
and  property,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  un- 
certainty of  the  connexion  between  all 
human  exertion  or  sacrifice,  and  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  are  undergone.  It  means, 
uncertainty  whether  they  who  sow 
shall  reap,  whether  they  who  produce 
shall  consume,  and  they  who  spare  to- 
day shall  enjoy  to-moiTOw.  It  means, 
not  only  that  labour  and  frugality  are 
not  the  road  to  acqulBition,  but  that 
violence  is.  When  person  and  pro- 
perty are  to  a  certain  degree  insecure, 
all  the  possessions  of  the  weak  are  at 
tne  mercy  of  the  strong.  No  one  can 
keep  what  he  has  produced,  unless  he 
is  more  capable  of  defending  it,  than 
•them  who  give  no  pwri  of  their  time 


and  exertions  to  useful  industry  are  of 
taking  it  from  him.  The  productive 
classes,  therefore,  when  the  insecurity 
surpasses  a  certain  point,  being  un- 
equal to  their  own  protection  against 
the  predatory  population,  are  obliged 
to  place  themselves  individually  in  a 
state  of  dependence  on  some  member 
of  the  predatory  class,  that  it  mav  be 
his  interest  to  shield  them  from  all  de- 
predation except  his  own.  In  this 
manner,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  allodial 
property  generally  became  feudal,  and 
numbers  of  the  poorer  freemen  volun- 
tarily made  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity serfs  of  some  military  lord. 

Nevertheless,  in  attaching  to  this 
great  requisite,  security  of  person  and 
property,  the  importance  which  is 
justly  due  to  it,  we  must  not  forget 
that  even  for  economical  purposes  there 
are  other  things  quite  as  indispensable, 
the  prosence  of  which  will  often  make 
up  for  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
imperfection  m  the  protective  arrange- 
ments of  government.  As  was  ob- 
served in  a  previous  chapter,*  the  free 
cities  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  the 
Hanseatic  league,  were  habitually  iu 
a  state  of  such  internal  turbulence, 
varied  by  Buch  destructive  external 
wars,  that  person  and  j^roperty  enjoyed 
very  imperfect  protection ;  yet  during 
several  centuries  they  increased  rapidly 
in  wealth  and  prosperity,-  brought  many 
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of  tlie  indastrul  arts  to  a  liigh  degree  j  an  incentivo  to  exertion :  what  is  &(al 
of  advanccuieut,  carried  on  distant  and  |  to  it,  is  the  belief  that  it  will  not  lie 
[1an)^-rona  voya^s  of  exploration  and    suffered  to  produce  its  fruits. 


coniinerce  with  oxtraonbnarjr  success, 
became  an  overmatch  in  power  for  the 
gn*atc8t  feudal  lonlH,  and  could  defend 
thvmselTeseTen  against  the  sovereigns 
of  Eumpe:  because  in  the  midst  of 
turmoil  and  violence,  the  citizens  of 
tlii«e  towns  enjoyed  a  certain  rude 
frvcdom,  under  comlitionit  of  union  and 
co^»peration,  which,  taken  together, 
Tnaiftf  them  a  brnvc,  energetic,  and 
high-Hjiirited  pcojtle,  and  fostered  a 
great  amount  of  public  spirit  and 
]>atri(iti!im.  Tlie  pros^H^rity  of  these 
and  uther  free  stateH  in  a  lawless  age, 
aliuws  that  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
security, in  some  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, has  good  as  well  as  bad 
efte4.'t8,  by  making  energy  and  prac- 
tical ability  the  conditions  of  safety. 
Insecurity  paralyses,  only  when  it  is 
such  in  nature  and  in  degree,  that  no 
energy,  of  which  mankind  in  general 
are  caimble,  affords  any  tolerable  means 
of  Sflt-prutection.  And  this  is  a  main 
reason  why  oppression  by  the  govern- 
ment, whoso  power  is  generally  irre- 
Kistible  by  any  efforts  that  can  be 
made  by  individuals,  has  so  much 
more  baneful  an  effect  on  the  springs 
of  national  prosperity,  than  almost 
any  degree  of  lawlessness  and  turbu- 
lence under  free  institutions.  Nations 
have  acquired  some  wealth,  and  made 
some  progress  in  improvement,  in 
states  of  social  union  so  imperfect  as 
to  border  on  anarchy:  but  no  coun- 
tries in  which  the  people  were  exposed 
without  limit  to  arbitrary  exactions 
fn>m  the  oflicors  of  government,  ever 
yet  continued  to  have  industry  or 
wealth.  A  few  generations  of  such  a 
government  never  fail  to  extinguish 
both.  Some  of  the  faircHt,  and  once 
the  most  prosperous,  regions  of  the 
earth,  hav9,  under  the  Eonian  and 
nfterwai-ds  under  the  Turkish  domi- 
nion, lujen  1  educed  to  a  desert,  solely 
by  that  cause.  1  say  solely,  because 
they  would  have  recovered  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  as  countries  always 
do,  from  the  devastations  of  war,  or 
wy  other  temporary  calamities.    Dit- 

»u)ti9f  An4  hftrtlsbips  ftr©  often  but 


§  S.    Simple   over-taxation  b^  go* 
vemment,  though  a  great  evil,  u  not 
comparable  in  the  economical  part  oi 
its  mischiefs  to  exactions  mucanxxt 
moderate    in    amount,    which  eitba 
subject   the  contributor  to  tiie  srli 
trary  mandate  of  government  officer^ 
or  are  so  laid  on   as  to  place  skiU,  io- 
dustry,  and  frugality  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  burthen  of  taxation  in  our  ovn 
countrjr  is  very  great,  yet  as  eveiy  one 
knows  its  limit,  and  is  seldom  msde  to 
pay  more  than    bo   expects  and  cal- 
culates on,  and  as  the  modes  of  taxa> 
tion  are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  mucb  to 
impair  the   motives    to   industry  asd 
economy,  the  sources  of  prosperity  are 
little  diminished   by  the  pressure  of 
taxation ;  ^  they  may   even,  as  anme 
think,  be  increased,  bj  the  extra  exer- 
tions made  to  compensate  for  the  pres- 
sure of  the  taxes.     But  in  the  bar- 
barous despotisms  of  many  coantriei 
of  the  East,  where  taxation  consists  in 
fastening  upon  those    who  have  suc- 
ceeded   in    acquiring    something,  ia 
order  to  confiscate  it,  unless  the  pos- 
sessor buys  its  release  by  submitting 
to  give   some  large   sum   as  a  com- 
promise, we    caunot    expect    to  find 
voluntary  industry,   or  wealth  derived 
from  any  source   but  plunder.    And 
even  in  comparatively  civilized  conrj- 
tries,  bad  modes  of  raising  a  revenue 
have  had  effects  similar  in  kind,  thongb 
in  an  inferior  degree.     French  writers 
before  the  Revolution  represented  the 
taille  as  a  main  cause  of  the  back- 
ward state  of  agriculture,  and  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  rural  popii. 
hition ;  not  from  its  amount,  but  m 
cause,  being  proportioned  to  the  visible 
capital  of  the  cultivator,  it  gave  him  a 
motive  for  appearing  poor,   which  suf- 
ficed to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  in- 
dolence.   The  arbitrary  powera  also  of 
fiscal  oflScers,   of  intendants  and  sub- 
deU(ju68t  were  more  destructive  of  pros* 
perity  than  a  far  larger  amount  of 
exactions,  because  they  destroyed  se- 
curity :  there  was  a  marked  superiority 
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scBsing  Provincial  Stales,  which  were 
exempt  from  this  seourgo.  The  uni- 
versal venality  ascribed  to  Russian 
functionaries,  must  be  an  immense 
drag  on  the  capabilities  of  economical 
improvement  possessed  so  abundantly 
by  the  Russian  empire ;  since  the  emo- 
luments of  public  officers  must  depend 
on  the  success  with  which  they  can 
multiply  vexations,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  bought  off  by  bribes. 

Yet  mera  excess  of  taxation,  even 
when  not  aggravated  by  uncertainty, 
is,  ^  independently  of  its  injustice,  a 
serious  economical  evil.  It  may  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  discourage  industry 
by  insufficiency  of  reward.  Very  long 
before  it  reaches  this  point,  it  prevents 
or  greatly  checks  accumulation,  or 
causes  the  capital  accumulated  to  be 
sent  for  investment  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Taxes  which  fall  on  profits, 
even  though  that  kind  of  income  may 
not  paj  more  than  its  just  share,  ne- 
cessarily diminish  the  motive  to  any 
saving,  except  for  investment  in  foreign 
countries  wnere  profits  are  higher. 
Holland,  for  example,  seems  to  nave 
long  ago  reached  the  practical  mini- 
mum of  profits :  already  in  the  last 
century  her  wealthy  capitalists  had  a 
great  part  of  their  fortunes  invested  in 
the  loans  and  joint-stock  speeulatious 
of  other  countnes :  and  this  low  rate 
of  profit  is  ascribed  to  the  heavy  taxa- 
tion, which  had  been  in  some  measure 
forced  on  her  by  the  circumstances  of 
her  position  and  history.  The  taxes 
indeed,  besides  their  great  amount, 
were  many  of  them  on  necessaries,  a 
kind  of  tax  peculiarly  injurious  to  in- 
dustry and  accumulation.  But  when 
the  aggregate  amount  of  taxation  is 
very  great,  it  is  inevitable  that  recourse 
must  DO  had  for  pait  of  it  to  taxes  of  an 
objectionable  character.  And  any  taxes 
on  consumption,  when  heavy,  even  if 
not  operating  on  profits,  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  effect,  by  driving 
persons  of  moderate  means  to  live 
abroad,  often  taking  their  capital  with 
them.  Although  I  by  no  means  join 
with  those  political  economists  who 
think  no  state  of  national  existence 
desirable  in  which  there  is  not  a  rapid  . 
increase  of  wealth,  I  cannot  Cffeilook  t 


the  many  disadvantages  to  an  inde- 
pendent nation  from  being  brought 
prematurely  to  a  stationary  state, 
while  the  neighbouring  countries  con- 
tinue advancing. 

§  3.  The  subject  of  protection  to 
person  and  property,  considered  as  at- 
jbrded  by  government,  ramifies  widely, 
into  a  number  of  indirect  channels.  It 
embraces,  for  example,  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  perfection  or  inefficiency  ol 
the  means  provided  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  rignts  and  the  redress  of  in- 
juries. Person  and  property  cannot  be 
considered  secure  where  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  imperfect,  cither 
irom  defect  of  integrity  or  capacity  in 
the  tribunals,  or  because  the  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense  accompanying 
their  operation  impose  a  heavy  tax  on 
those  who  appeal  to  them,  and  make 
it  preferable  to  submit  to  any  en- 
durable amoimt  of  the  evils  which  they 
are  designed  to  remedy.  In  England 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  point  of 
pecimiary  integrity ;  a  result  which  the 
progress  of  social  improvement  may 
also  be  supposed  to  have  brought  about 
in  several  other  nations  of  Europe. 
But  legal  and  judicial  imperfections  of 
other  kinds  are  abundant;  and,  in 
England  especially,  are  a  large  abate- 
ment from  the  value  of  the  services 
which  the  government  renders  back  to 
the  people  m  return  for  our  enormous 
taxation.  In  the  first  place,  the  in- 
cognoscibility  (as  Bentham  termed  it) 
of  the  law,  and  its  extreme  uncer- 
tainty, even  to  those  who  best  know  it, 
render  a  resort  to  the  tribunals  often 
necessary  for  obtaining  justice,  when, 
there  being  no  dispute  as  to  facts,  no 
litigation  ought  to  oe  required.  In  the 
next  place,  the  procedure  of  the  tri- 
bunals is  so  replete  with  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense,  that  the  price  at 
which  justice  is  at  last  obtained  is  an 
evil  outweighing  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  injustice;  and  the  wrong 
side,  even  that  which  the  law  considers 
such,  has  many  chances  of  gaining  its 
point,  through  the  abandonment  of 
utigation  by  the  other  party  for  want 
of  funds,  or  through  a  qq\sv^\^tsaj^  \:^ 
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'which  a  sacrifice  is  made  of  just  rights 
to  terminate  the  suit,  or  through  some 
technical  quirk,  whereby  a  decision  is 
obtained  on  some  other  ground  than 
the  merits.  This  last  detestable  inei 
dent  often  happens  without  blame  to 
the  judge,  under  a  system  of  law,  of 
which  a  great  part  rests  on  no  rational 
principles  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  society,  but  was  originally  founded 
partly  on  a  kind  of  whims  and  conceits, 
and  partly  on  the  principles  and  inci- 
dents of  feudal  tenure,  (which  now  sur- 
vive only  as  legal  fictions ;)  and  has 
only  been  very  imperfectly  adapted,  as 
cases  arose,  to  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  society.  Of  all  parts  of 
the  English  legal  system,  the  Court  of 
Chanceiy,  which  has  the  best  substan- 
tive law,  has  been  incomparably  the 
worst  as  to  delay,  vexation,  and  ex- 
pense; and  this  is  the  only  tribunal 
lor  most  of  the  classes  of  cases  which 
are  in  their  nature  the  most  compli- 
cated, such  as  cases  of  pai'tnership, 
and  the  great  range  and  variety  of 
cases  which  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  trust.  The  recent  reforms 
in  this  Court  have  abated  the  mis- 
chief, but  are  still  far  from  having 
removed  it. 

Fortunately  for  the  prosperiiy  of 
England,  the  greater  part  of  the  mer- 
cantile law  is  comparatively  modem, 
and  was  made  by  the  tribunals,  by  the 
simple  process  of  recognising  and 
giving  force  of  law  to  the  usages  which, 
from  motives  of  convenience,  had 
grown  up  among  merchants  them- 
selves :  so  that  this  part  of  the  law,  at 
least,  was  substantially  made  by  those 
who  were  most  interested  in  its  good- 
ness: while  the  defects  of  the  tribu- 
nals  have  been  the  less  practically 
pernicious  in  reference  to  commer- 
cial transactions,  because  the  im- 
portance of  credit,  which  depends  on 
character,  renders  the  restraints  of 
opinion  (though,  as  daily  experience 
proves,  an  insufficient)  yet  ft  very 
|>owerful,  protection  against  those 
terms  of  metcantile  dishonesty  which 
are  generally  recognised  as  Such. 

The  imperfections  of  the  law,  both 
in  its  substance  and  in  its  procedure, 
fall  heaviest  upon  the  intexcslB  con-  \ 


nected  with  what  is  technically  called 
real  property ;  in  the  general  language 
of  European  jurisprudence,  immoveable 
property.  With  respect  to  all  this 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  community, 
the  law  fails  e^regiously  in  the  pro- 
tection which  it  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide. It  fails,  first,  by  the  uncertainty, 
and  the  maze  of  tecnnicalities,  which 
make  it  impossible  for  any  one,  at 
however  great  an  expettae,  to  possess  a 
title  to  land  which  he  can  positively 
know  to  be  unassailable.  It  fails, 
secondly,  in  omitting  to  provide  due 
evidence  of  transactions,  Iby  a  proper 
registration  of  legal  documents.  It 
fails,  thirdly,  by  creating  a  necessity 
for  operose  and  expensive  instruments 
and  mrmalities  (independently  of  fiscal 
burthens)  on  occasion  of  the  purchase 
and  sale,  or  even  the  lease  or  mortgage, 
of  immoveable  property.  And,  fourtmy, 
it  fails  by  the  intolerable  expense  and 
delay  of  law  proceedings,  in  almost  all 
cases  in  which  real  property  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
freatest  sufferers  b^  the  defects  of  the 
igher  courts  of  civil  law  are  the  land- 
owners. Legal  expenses,  either  those 
of  actual  litigation,  or  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  legal  instruments,  ferm,  I 
apprehend,  no  inconsiderable  item  in 
the  annual  expenditure  of  most  per- 
sons of  large  landed  property ;  and  the 
saleable  value  of  their  land  is  greatly 
impaired,  by  the  difficulty  of  giving  to 
the  buyer  complete  confidence  in  the 
title ;  independently  of  the  legal  ex- 
penses which  accompany  the  transfer. 
Yet  the  landowners,  though  they  have 
been  masters  of  the  legislation  of 
England,  to  say  the  least,  since  1688, 
have  never  made  a  single  move  in  the 
direction  of  law  reform,  and  have 
been  strenuous  opponents  of  some  of 
the  improvements  of  which  they  would 
niore  particularly  reap  the  benefit; 
especially  that  great  one  of  a  regis- 
tration of  contracts  affecting  land, 
which  when  proposed  by  a  Commis- 
sion of  eminent  real  property  lawyers, 
and  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Lord  Campbell,  was  so 
offensive  to  the  general  body  of  land- 
lords, and  was  rejected  by  so  large  a 
m«i.^mt^^  ».a  to  have  long  discouraged 
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any  repetition  of  the  attempt.*  This 
irrational  hostility  to  improvement,  in 
a  case  in  which  their  own  interest 
would  be  the  most  benefited  by  it, 
must  be  ascribed  to  an  intense  timi- 
dity on  the  subject  of  their  titles, 
generated  by  the  defects  of  the  very 
law  which  they  refuse  to  alter;  and 
to  a  conscious  ignorance,  and  inca- 
pacity of  judgment,  on  all  legal  sub- 
jects, which  makes  them  helplessly 
defer  to  the  opinion  of  their  profes- 
sional advisers,  heedless  of  the  fact 
that  every  imperfection  of  the  law,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  burthensome  to 
them,  brings  gain  to  the  lawyer. 

In  so  far  as  the  defects  of  legal 
arrangements  are  a  mere  burthen  on 
the  landowner,  they  do  not  much 
affect  the  sources  of  production ;  but 
the  uncertainty  of  the  title  under 
which  land  is  held,  must  often  act  as 
a  great  discouragement  to  the  expen- 
diture of  capital  in  its  improvement ; 
and  the  expense  of  making  transfers, 
operates  to  prevent  land  from  coming 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  uiSe 
it  to  most  advantage ;  often  amount- 
ing, in  the  case  of  small  purchases,  to 
more  than  the  price  of  the  land,  and 
tantamount,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition 
of  the  purchase  and  hale  of  land  in 
small  portions,  iml6sd  in  exceptional 
circumstances.  Such  purchases,  how- 
ever, are  almost  everywhere  extremely 
desirable,  there  being  hardly  any 
country  in  which  landed  property  is 
not  either  too  much  or  too  little  sub- 
divided, requiring  either  that  great 
estates  should  be  broken  down,  ot 
that  small  ones  should  be  bought  up 
and  consolidated.  To  make  land  as 
easily  transferable  as  stock,  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  ecbnomical  improve- 
ments which  could  be  bestowea  oh  a 
coimtry;  and  has  been  shown,  again 
and  again,  to  have  no  insuperable 
difficulty  attending  it. 

Besides  the  excellences  or  defects 
that  belong  to  the  law  and  judicature 
of  a  country  as  a  system  of  arrange- 
ments  for  attaining  direct  practical 

•  Lord  "Westbuiys  recent  Act  is  s  ma- 
terial mitigation  of  this  grievons  defect  in 
English  law,  and  will  probably  lead  to  fur- 
ther improTements. 


ends,  much  also  depends,  even  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  upon  the 
moral  influences  of  the  law.  Enough 
has  been  said  in  a  former  place,t  on 
the  degree  in  which  both  the  indus- 
trial and  all  other  combined  opera- 
tions of  mankind  depend  for  efficiency 
on  their  being  able  to  rely  on  one 
another  for  probity  and  fidelity  to 
engagements ;  from  which  we  see  how 
greatly  even  the  economical  prosperity 
of  a  country  is  liable  to  be  atfected,  by 
anything  in  its  institutions  by  which 
either  integrity  and  trustworthmess,  or 
the  contrary  qualities,  are  encouraged. 
The  law  everywhere  ostensibly  fa vobrs 
at  least  pecuniary  honesty  and  the 
faith  of  contracts;  but  if  it  affords 
facilities  for  evading  those  obligations, 
by  trick  and  chicanery,  or  by  the  un- 
scrupulous use  of  riches  in  instituting 
unjust  or  resisting  just  litigation;  if 
there  are  ways  and  means  by  which 
persons  may  attain  the  ends  of  roguery, 
imder  the  apparent  sanction  of  the 
law ;  to  that  extent  the  law  is  demo- 
ralizing, even  in  regard  to  pecuniary 
integrity.  And  suc^  cases  are,  un- 
fortunately, frequent  under  the  English 
system.  If,  again,  the  law,  by  a  mis- 
placed indulgence,  protects  idleness  or 
prodigality  against  their  natural  con- 
sequences, or  dismisses  crime  with 
inadequate  penalties,  the  effect,  both 
on  the  prudential  and  on  the  social 
virtues,  is  unfavourable.  When  the 
law,  by  its  own  dispensations  and  in- 
junctions, establishes  injustice  between 
individual  and  individual ;  as  all  laws 
do  which  recognise  any  form  of  slavery , 
as  the  laws  of  all  countries  do,  though 
not  all  in  the  same  degree,  in  respect 
to  the  family  relations;  and  as  the 
laws  of  many  countries  do,  though  in 
still  more  unequal  degrees,  as  between 
rich  and  poor ;  the  effect  on  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  people  is^  still  more 
disastrous.  But  tnese  subjects  intro- 
duce considerations  so  much  larger 
and  deeper  than  those  of  political 
economy,  that  I  only  advert  to  them 
it.  order  not  to  pass  wholly  unnoticed 
things  superior  in  importance  to  those 
of  which  I  treat. 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 


Tm  SAME  BUDJEGT  COMTIIIUED. 


§  1.  Hatiko  ftpokon  thus  far  of  the 
effects  prrnlucetl  by  the  exccllencGS  or 
defect!  of  the  general  gTstem  (^  the 
law,  I  fhall  DOW  touch  upon  those  re- 
raltinfr  from  the  special  character  of 
partuiilar  parts  of  it.  As  a  selection 
roust  be  made,  1  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  few  leading  topics.  The  portions 
of  the  cinl  law  of  a  country  which  are 
of  most  importance  economically  (next 
to  those  which  determine  the  status  of 
the  labourer,  as  slave,  serf|  or  free), 
are  those  relating  to  the  two  subjects 
of  Inheritance  and  Contract  Of  the 
laws  ri'lating  to  contract,  none  are 
more  important  economically  than  the 
laws  of  partnership,  and  those  of 
insolvency.  It  happens  that  on  all 
these  three  points,  tnere  is  just  ground 
for  condemning  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Knglish  law. 

With  regard  to  Inheritance,  I  have, 
in  an  early  chapter,  considered  the 
general  principles  of  the  subject,  and 
suggested  what  appear  to  me  to  be, 
putting  all  prejudices  apart,  the  best 
dispositions  which  the  law  could  adopt. 
Freedom  of  bequest  as  the  general 
rule,  but  limited  by  two  things :  first, 
that  if  there  are  descendants,  who, 
being  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
would  become  burthensome  to  the 
ftate,  the  equivalent  of  whatever  the 
atate  would  accord  to  them  should  be 
reserved  fix)m  the  property  for  their 
benefit:  and  secondly,  that  no  one 
person  should  be  permitted  to  acquire 
by  inheritance,  more  than  the  amount 
of  a  moderate  independence.  In  case  of 
intestacy,  the  whole  property  to  escheat 
to  the  state :  which  should  be  bound 
to  make  a  just  and  reasonable  provi- 
sion for  descendants,  that  is,  such  a 
provision  as  the  parent  or  ancestor 
ought  to  have  made,  their  circum- 
Btances,  capacities,  and  mode  of  bring- 
ing up  being  considered. 

The  laws  of  inheritance,  however, 
M>ve  probably  leveral  phases  of  im- 


provement to  go  through,  before  ideif 
so  far  removed  from  present  modes  d 
thinking  will  be  taken  into  seriou  con- 
sideration :  and  as,  among  the  recog- 
nised modes  of  determinmg  the  ac- 
cession to  property,  some  most  be 
better  and  others  worse,  it  is  necesnrf 
to  consider  which  of  them  desena 
the  preference.  As  an  intermediilB 
course,  therefore,  I  would  reoomneBd 
the  extension  to  all  propertv,  of  tbe 
present  English  law  of  inheritance 
affecting  personal  property  (fineedom  of 
be<^uest,  and,  in  case  of  intestacy,  eqal 
division) :  except  that  no  rights  shooU 
be  acknowledged  in  collaterals,  asd 
that  the  property  of  those  who  hiM 
neither  descendants  nor  ascendsnti^ 
and  make  no  will,  should  eschest  t* 
the  state. 

The  laws  of  existing  nations  deviaii 
from  these  maxims   in  two  opposite 
ways.    In  England,    and  in  most  of 
the  countries  where  the  influence  of 
feudality  is  still  felt  in  the  laws,  we 
of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  respect  to 
land  and  other  immoveable  property,  is 
to  keep  it  together  in  large  masses: 
accordingly,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  it 
passes,  generally    speaking   (for  the 
local  custom  of  a   few   places  is  dif* 
ferent\  exclusively  to  the  eldest  sod. 
And  tnough  the  rule  of  primogeniture 
is  not  binding  on^  testators,  who  in 
England  have  nominally  the  power  of 
bequeathing  their   property    as  the/ 
please,  any  proprietor  may  so  exercise 
this  power  as  to  deprive  his  snccessors 
of  it,  by  entailing  tne^  property  on  one 
particular   line  of  his    descendants: 
which,    besides   preventing    it    from 
passing  by  inhentance   in  anj  other 
than   the   prescribed  manner,   is  at- 
tended   with   the    incidental    ctma^ 
quence  of  precluding  it   fix>m  being 
sold;  since  each  successive  possesscx^ 
having  only  a  life  interest  in  the  pfo* 
perty,  cannot  alienate  it  for  a  longer 
period  than  his  own  life.     In   wnf 
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other  conntn'cs,  such  as  France,  the 
law,  on  the  contrary,  compels  division 
of  inheritances ;  not  only,  in  caso  of 
intestacy,  sharing  tho  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  equally  among  all 
the  children,  or  Hf  there  are  no 
children)  among  all  relatives  in  the 
same  degree  of  propinquity  ;  but  also 
not  recognising  any  power  of  bequest, 
or  recognising  it  over  only  a  limited 
portion  of  the  property,  the  remainder 
being  subjected  to  compulsory  equal 
division. 

Neither  of  the^e  systems,  1  appre- 
hend, was  introduced,  or  is  pernaps 
maintained,  in  the  countries  where  it 
exists,  from  any  general  considerations 
of  justice,  or  any  foresight  of  economi- 
cal consequences,  but  chiefly  from  poli- 
tical motives ;  in  the  one  case  to  Keep 
up  large  hereditary  fortunes,  and  a 
landed  aristocracy;  in  the  other,  to 
break  these  down,  and  prevent  their 
resurrection.  The  first  object,  as  an 
aim  of  national  policy,  I  conceive  to  be 
eminently  undesirable :  with  regard  to 
the  second,  I  have  pointed  out  what 
seems  to  me  a  better  mode  of  attaining 
it.  The  merit,  or  demerit,  however,  of 
cither  purpose,  belongs  to  tho  general 
science  of  politics,  not  to  the  limited 
department  of  that  science  which  is 
here  treated  of.  Each  of  the  two 
systems  is  a  real  and  efficient  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  intended  by  it ; 
but  each,  as  it  appears  to  me,  achieves 
that  purpose  at  the  cost  of  much  mis- 
chief. 

§  2.  There  are  two  arguments  of 
an  economical  character,  which  are 
urged  in  favour  of  primogeniture.  One 
is,  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  industiy 
and  ambition  of  younger  children,  by 
Iea^^ng  them  to  be  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortunes.  This  argument 
was  put  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  manner 
more  forcible  than  complimentary  to 
an  hereditary  aristocracy,  when  he  said, 
by  way  of  recommendation  of  primo- 
geniture, that  it  "  makes  but  one  fool 
in  a  family."  It  is  curious  that  a  de- 
fender of  aristocratic  institutions  should 
be  the  person  to  assert  that  to  inherit 
Buch  a  fortune  as  takes  away  any 
necessity  for  exertion,  is  generally  fatal 


to  activity  and  strength  of  mind :  in 
the  present  state  of  education,  how- 
ever, the  pi-o2)osiLion,  with  some  allow- 
ance for  exaggeration,  may  be  admitted 
to  be  true.  But  whatever  force  there 
is  in  the  argument,  counts  in  favour  of 
limiting  the  eldest,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  children,  to  a  more  provision,  and 
dispensing  with  even  the  "  one  fool" 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  willing  to 
tolerate.  If  unearned  riches  are  so 
pernicious  to  the  character,  one  does 
not  see  why,  in  order  to  witlihold  the 
poison  from  the  junior  members  of  a 
family,  there  should  bo  no  way  but  to 
unite  all  their  separate  potions,  and 
administer  them  in  the  largest  possible 
dose  to  one  selected  ^'ictim.  It  cannot 
be  necessary  to  inflict  this  great  evil  on 
the  eldest  son,  for  want  of  knowing 
what  else  to  do  with  a  large  fortune. 

Some  writers,  however,  look  upon 
the  eifect  of  primogeniture  in  stimulat- 
ing industry,  as  depending,  not  so  much 
on  the  poverty  of  tiie  younger  children, 
as  on  the  contrast  between  that  poverty 
and  the  riches  of  the  elder ;  thinking 
it  indispensable  to  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  hive,  that  there  should 
be  a  huge  drone  here  and  there,  to  im- 
press the  working  bees  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  advantages  of  honey.  "  Theii 
inferiority  in  point  of  wealth,"  says 
Mr.  M'CuUoch,  speaking  of  the  younger 
children,  "  and  their  desire  to  escape 
from  this  lower  station,  and  to  attaii. 
to  the  same  level  with  their  e'de. 
brothers,  inspires  them  w^ith  an  energy 
and  vigour  they  could  not  otherwise 
feel.  But  the  advantage  of  preserving 
large  estates  from  being  frittered  down 
by  a  scheme  of  equal  division,  is  not 
limited  to  its  iniluence  over  the  younger 
children  of  their  owners.  It  raises 
universally  the  standard  of  competence, 
and  gives  new  force  to  the  springs 
which  set  industry  in  motion.  'J  he 
manner  of  living  among  the  great  land- 
lords is  that  in  which  every  one  is  am- 
bitious of  being  able  to  indulge  ;  and 
their  habits  of  expense,  though  some- 
times injurious  to  themselves,  act  as 
powerful  incentives  to  the  ingenuity 
and  enterj)rise  of  the  other  classes,  who 
never  think  their  fortunes  «\55S^^vK'C(iOc^ 
ample,  uiAeaB  \\v<i^  \?i^  ^n^s)^^  "^^^svXa 
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emulate  the  splendour  of  the  richest 
landlords;  so  that  the  custom  of  pri- 
mogeniture seems  to  render  all  classes 
more  industrious,  and  to  augment  at 
the  same  time,  the  mass  of  wealth  and 
the  scale  of  enjoyment."  * 

The  portion  of  truth,  1  can  hardly 
say  contained  in  these  ohservations, 
but  recalled  by  them,  I  apprehend  to 
bo,  that  a  state  of  complete  equality  of 
fortunes  would  not  be  fayourable  to 
active  exertion    for  the    increase   of 
wealth.    Speaking  of  the  mass,  it  is  as 
true  of  wealth  as  of  most  other  distinc- 
tions— of  talent,  knowledge,  virtue — 
that  those  who  already  have,  or  think 
they  have,  as  much  of  it  as  their  neigh- 
bours, will  seldom  exert  themselves  to 
acquire  more.    But  it  is  not  therefore 
necessary  that  society  should  provide  a 
set  of  persons  with  large  fortunes,  to 
fulfil  the  social  duty  of  standinc^  to  be 
looked  at,  with  envy  and  admiration, 
by  the  aspiring  poor.     The  fortunes 
which  people  have  acquired  for  them- 
selves, answer  the  purpose  quite  as 
well,  indeed    much  better;     since   a 
person  is  more  powerfully  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  somebody  who  has 
earned  a  fortune,  than  by  the  mere 
sight  of  somebody  who  possesses  one  ; 
and  the  former  is  necessarily  an  ex- 
ample of  prudence  and  frugality  as  well 
as  industry,   while   the    latter  much 
oftener  sets  an  example  of  profuse  ex- 
pense, which  spreads,  with  pernicious 
effect,  to  the  very  class  on  whom  the 
sight  of  riches  is  supposed  to  have  so 
beneficial  an  influence,  namely,  those 
whose  weakness  of  mind,  and  taste  for 
ostentation,  make   "the  splendour  of 
the  richest    landlords"   attract  them 
with  the  most  potent  spell.    In  Ame- 
rica there  are  few  or  no  hereditary 
fortunes;    yet  industrial  energy,  and 
the  ardour  of  accumulation,  are  not 
supposed  to  be  particularly  backward 
in  that  part  of  the  world.    When  a 
country  has  once  fairly  entered  into 
the  industrial    career,  which  is    the 
principal  occupation  of  the  modem,  as 
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•  Principles  of  Political  Economy^  ed. 
3843,  p.  264.  There  is  much  more  to  the 
same  effect  in  the  more  recent  treatise  by 

the  same  aathor.  On  tht  S»wce«8ion  to  Pro- 

pertjf  vacant  by  Deaih, 


war  was  that  of  the  ancient  and  me- 
diaeval world,  the  desire  of  acquisitiot 
by  industry  needs  no  factitious  stimu. 
jus :  the  advantages  naturally  inherent 
in  riches,  and  the  character  they  as- 
sume of  a  test  by  which  talent  anJ 
success  in  life  are  habitually  measured, 
are  an  ample  security  for  their  beii  g 
pursued  with  sufficient  intensity  a  a 
zeal.  As  to  the  deeper  consideration, 
that  the  diffiision  of  wealth,  and  not  its 
concentration,  is  desirable,  and  th  t 
the  more  wholesome  state  of  society  is 
not  that  in  which  immense  fortunes 
are  possessed  b^  a  few  and  coveted  by 
all,  but  that  m  which  the  greatest 
possible  numbers  possess  and  are  con- 
tented with  a  moderate  competency, 
which  all  may  hope  to  acquire ;  I  refer 
to  it  in  this  place,  only  to  show,  how 
widely  separated,  on  social  questions, 
is  the  entire  mode  of  thought  <rf  the 
defenders  of  primogeniture,  from  that 
which  is  partially  promulgated  in  the 
present  treatise. 

The  other  economical  argmnent  in 
favour  of  primogeniture,  has  special 
reference  to  landed  property.  It  is 
contended,  that  the  habit  oi  dividing 
inheritances  equally,  or  with  an  ap- 
proach to  equality,  among  children, 
promotes  the  subdivision  of  land  into 
portions  too  small  to  admit  of  being 
cultivated  in  an  advantageous  manner. 
This  argument,  etemalfy  reproduced, 
has  again  and  again  been  refuted  by 
English  and  Continental  writers.  It 
proceeds  on  a  supposition  entirely  at 
variance  with  that  on  which  all  the 
theorems  of  political  economy  are 
grounded.  It  assumes  that  mankind 
in  general  will  habitually  act  in  a 
manner  opposed  to  their  immediate 
and  obvious  pecuniary  interest.  For 
the  division  of  the  inheritance  does  not 
necessarily  imply  division  of  the  land; 
which  may  be  held  in  common,  as  if 
not  unfrequently  the  case  in  France 
and  Belgium ;  or  may  become  the  lato 
perty  of  one  of  the  coheirs,  bemg 
charged  with  the  shares  of  the  others 
by  way  of  mortgage ;  or  they  may  sell 
it  outrieht,  and  divide  the  proceeds. 
\yhen  the  division  of  the  land  would 
I  diminish  its  productive  power,  it  is  the 
\  ^vc^cX.  \Ti\.^^^\.  ^1  \h.e  heirs  to  adopt 
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some  one  6^  tliefte  arrangements.  Sup- 
posing, however,  wliat  the  argument 
assumes,  that  either  from  legal  diflScul- 
lies  or  from  their  own  stupidity  and 
barbarism,  they  would  not,  if  left  to 
themselves,  obey  the  dictates  of  this 
obvious  interest,  but  would  insist  upon 
cutting  up  the  land  bodily  into  eq^ual 
parcels,  with  the  effect  of  impovensh- 
ing  themselves ;  this  would  be  an  ob- 
jection to  a  law  such  as  exists  in 
France,  of  compulsory  division,  but  can 
be  no  reason  why  testators  should  be 
discouraged  from  exercising  the  right 
of  bequest  in  general  conformity  to  the 
rule  of  equality,  since  it  would  always 
be  in  their  power  to  provide  that  the 
division  of  the  inheritance  should  take 

5 lace  without  dividing  the  land  itself, 
'hat  the  attempts  of  the  advocates  of 
primogeniture  to  make  out  a  case  by 
facts  against  the  custom  of  equal  divi- 
sion, are  equally  abortive,  has  been 
shown  in  a  former  place.  In  all  coun- 
tries, or  parts  of  countries,  in  which 
the  division  of  inheritances  is  accom- 
panied by  small  holdings,  it  is  because 
small  holdings  are  the  general  system 
of  the  country,  even  on  the  estates  of 
the  great  proprietors. 

Unless  a  strong  case  of  social  utility 
can  be  made  out  for  primogeniture,  it 
stands  sufficiently  condemned  by  the 
general  principles  of  justice  ;  being  a 
broad  distinction  in  the  treatment  of 
one  person  and  of  another,  grounded 
solely  on  an  accident.  There  is  no 
need,  therefore,  to  make  out  any  case 
of  economical  evil  against  primogeni- 
ture. Such  a  case,  however,  and  a 
very  strong  one,  may  be  made.  It  is 
a  natural  effect  of  primogeniture  to 
make  the  landlords  a  needy  class. 
The  object  of  the  institution,  or  custom, 
is  to  keep  the  land  together  in  large 
masses,  and  this  it  commonlj  accom- 
plishes ;  but  the  legal  propnetor  of  a 
large  domain  is  not  necessarily  the 
bond  fide  owner  of  the  whole  income 
which  it  yields.  It  is  usually  charged, 
in  each  generation,  with  provisions  for 
the  other  children.  It  is  often  charged 
still  more  heavily  by  the  imprudent 
expenditure  of  the  proprietor.  Great 
landowners  are  generally  improvident 
in  their  expenses ;  they  live  up  to  their 


incomes  when  at  the  highest,  and  if 
any  change  of  circumstances  diminishes 
their  resources,  some  time  elapses  be- 
fore they  make  up  their  minds  to  re- 
trench. Spendthrifts  in  other  classes 
are  ruined,  and  disappear  from  society ; 
but  the  spendthrift  landlord  usually 
holds  fast  to  his  land,  even  when  he 
has  become  a  mere  receiver  of  its  rents 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  The  same 
desire  to  keep  up  the  "  splendour"  of 
the  family,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
custom  of  primogeniture,  indisposes 
the  owner  to  sell  a  part  in  order  to  set 
free  the  remainder ;  their  apparent  are 
therefore  habitually  greater  than  their 
real  means,  and  they  are  under  a  per- 
petual temptation  to  proportion  tneir 
expenditure  to  the  former  rather  than 
to  the  latter.  From  such  causes  as 
these,  in  almost  all  countries  of  great 
landowners,  the  majority  of  landed  • 
estates  are  deeply  mortgaged;  and 
instead  of  having  capital  to  spare  for 
improvements,  it  requires  all  the  in- 
creased value  of  land,  caused  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  to  preserve  the 
class  from  being  impoverished. 

§  3.  To  avert  this  impoverishment, 
recovirse  was  had  to  the  contrivance  of 
entails,  whereby  the  order  of  succession 
was  irrevocably  fixed,  and  each  holder, 
having  only  a  life  interest,  was  imable 
to  burthen  his  successor.  The  land 
thus  passing,  free  from  debt,  into  the 
possession  of  the  heir,  the  family  could 
not  be  ruined  by  the  improvidence  of 
its  existing  representative.  The  eco- 
nomical evils  arising  from  this  dispo- 
sition of  property  were  partly  of  the 
same  kind,  partly  different,  but  on  the 
whole  greater,  than  those  arising  from 
primogeniture  alone.  The  possessor 
could  not  now  ruin  his  successors,  but 
he  could  still  ruin  himself:  he  was  not 
at  all  more  likely  than  in  the  former 
case  to  have  the  means  necessary  for 
improving  the  property :  while,  even  if 
he  nad,  he  was  still  less  likely  to  em^ 
ploy  them  for  that  purpose,  when  the 
benefit  was  to  accrue  to  a  person  whom 
the  entail  made  independent  of  him, 
while  he  had  probably  -^ovxxv^'Kt  Osx^- 
dreix  to  ]^T(md^  fet,  \tv^"W»  Cw^'si^'^^ 
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could  not  now  charge  the  estate. 
Wliile  thus  disabled  from  being  liim- 
Filfan  improver,  neither  could  he  sell 
the  estate  to  somebody  who  would ; 
hince  entail  precludes  alienation.  In 
g*'neral  he  has  even  been  unable  to 
tcraiit  leases  beyond  the  term  of  bis  own 
life  ;  "  f«»r,"  says  Blackstonc,  "if  such 
lenses  had  been  valid,  then,  under  cover 
of  long  leases,  the  issue  might  have 
licen  virtually  disinherited;''  and  it 
has  been  necessary  in  Great  Britain  to 
relax,  by  statute,  tli«  rigour  of  entails, 
in  order  to  allow  either  of  long  leases, 
or  of  the  execution  of  improvements  at 
the  expense  of  the  estate.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  heir  of  entail,  being 
assured  of  succeeding  to  the  family 
property,  however  undeserving  of  it, 
and  being  aware  of  this  from  nis  ear- 
liest years,  has  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  chances  of  growing  up  idle, 
diHKipated,  and  profligate. 

In  England  the  power  of  entail  is 
more  limited  bv  law,  than  in  Scotland 
and  in  most  other  countries  where  it 
exists.  A  landowner  can  settle  his 
property  upon  any  number  of  persons 
smcessively  who  are  living  at  the  time, 
nnd  u^on  one  unborn  person,  on  whose 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the 
entail  expires,  and  the  landbecomes  his 
absolute  property.  An  estate  may  in 
this  manner  be  transmitted  through  a 
son,  or  a  son  and  grandson,  living  when 
the  deed  is  executed,  to  an  unborn 
child  of  that  grandson  It  has  been 
maintained  that  this  power  of  entail  is 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  do  any 
mischief:  in  truth,  however,  it  is  much 
larger  than  it  seems.  Entails  very 
rarely  expire ;  the  first  heir  of  entail, 
when  of  age,  joins  with  the  existing 
possessor  in  resettling  the  estate,  bo 
as  to  prolong  the  entail  for  a  further 
term.  Large  properties  therefore,  are 
rarely  free  tor  any  considerable  period, 
from  the  restraints  of  a  strict  settle- 
ment; though  the  mischief  is  in  one 
respect  mitigated,  since  in  the  renewal 
of  the  settlement  for  one  more  genera- 
tion, the  estate  is  usually  charged  with 
»  provision  for  younger  children. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  the 
best  system  of  landed  property  is  that 
in  which  land  is  most  completely  an 


object  of  commerce ;  passing  readO; 
from  hand  to  hand  when  a  buyer  can 
be  found  to  whom  it  is  ^orth  wliile  to 
offer  a  greater  sum  for  tho  land,  than 
the  value  of  the  income  drawn  from  it 
by  its  existing  possessor.  This  d 
course  is  not  meant  of  ornamental  pro- 
perty, which  is  a  source  of  cxpen8e,Do( 
profit ;  but  only  of  land  employed  for 
industrial  uses,  nnd  held  for  the  sake  of 
the  income  which  it  aflfords.  What- 
ever facilitates  the  sale  of  land,  tends 
to  make  it  a  more  productive  instn- 
ment  for  the  commnnitj  at  large; 
whatever  prevents  or  restricts  its  ^ 
subtracts  from  its  usefulness.  Koir, 
not  only  has  entail  this  e£fect,  hut  pri- 
mogeniture also.  The  desire  to  keep 
land  together  in  large  masses,  from 
other  motives  than  that  of  promoting 
its  productiveness,  often  prevents 
changes  and  alienations  which  wonld 
increase  its  efficiency  aa  an  instru- 
ment. 

§  4.  On  the  other  hand,  a  law 
which,  like  the  French,  restricts  the 
power  of  bequest  to  a  narrow  compass, 
and  compels  the  equal  division  of  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
perty among  the  children,  seems  to 
me,  though  on  different  grounds,  also 
very  seriously  objectionable.  The  only 
reason  for  recognising  in  the  children 
an^  claim  at  all  to  more  than  a  pro- 
vision, sufficient  to  launch  them  in  Hfe, 
and  enable  them  to  find  a  livelihood, 
is  grounded  on  the  expressed  or  pre- 
sumed wish  of  the  parent ;  whose  claim 
to  dispose  of  what  is  actually  his  own, 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  pretensions 
of  others  to  receive  what  is  not  theirs. 
To  control  tho  rightful  owner's  liberty 
of  gift,  by  creating  in  the  children  a 
legal  rignt  superior  to  it,  is  to  post- 
pone a  real  claim  to  an  imaginary  one. 
To  this  great  and  paramount  objection 
to  tho  law,  numerous  secondary  ones 
may  be  added.  Desirable  as  it  is  that 
the  parent  should  treat  the  children 
with  impartiality,  and  not  make  an 
eldest  son  or  a  favourite,  impartial 
division  is  not  always  synonymous 
with  equal  division.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren may,  without  fault  of  their  own, 
be  less  capable  than  others   of  pro* 
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viding  for  themselves :  some  may,  by 
other  means  than  their  own  exertions, 
be  already  provided  for:  and  impar- 
tiality may  therefore  require  that  the 
rule  observed  should  not  be  one  of 
eauality,  but  of  compensation.  Even 
wnen  equality  is  the  object,  there  are 
sometimes  better  means  of  attaining  it, 
than  the  inflexible  rules  by  which  law 
must  necessarily  proceed.  If  one  of 
the  coheirs,  being  of  a  quaiTelsorae  or 
litigious  disposition,  stands  upon  his 
utmost  rights,  the  law  cannot  make 
equitable  adjustments ;  it  cannot  ap- 
portion the  property  as  seems  best  for 
the  collective  interest  of  all  concerned ; 
if  there  are  several  parcels  of  land, 
and  the  heirs  cannot  agree  about 
their  value,  the  law  cannot  give  a 
parcel   to   each,   but   every  separate 

Sarcel  must  be  either  put  up  to  sale  or 
ivided :  if  there  is  a  residence,  or  a 
park  or  pleasure-ground,  which  would 
DO  destroyed,  as  such,  by  subdivision, 
it  must  be  sold,  perhaps  at  a  great  sa- 
ciifice  both  of  money  and  of  feeling. 
But  what  the  law  could  not  do,  the 
parent  could.  By  means  of  the  liberty 
of  bequest,  all  these  points  might  be 
determined  according  to  reason  and  the 
general  interest  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  principle 
of  equal  division  might  be  the  better  ob- 
served, because  the  testator  was  eman- 
cipated from  its  letter.  Finally,  it 
would  not  then  be  necessary,  as  under 
the  compulsory  system  it  is,  that  the 
law  should  interfere  authoritatively  in 
the  concerns  of  individuals,  not  only  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  death,  but  through- 
out life,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
attempts  of  parents  to  fi-ustrate  the 
legal  claims  of  their  heirs,  under  colour 
of  gifts  andother  alienations  inter  vivos. 
In  conclusion;  all  owners  of  pro- 
perty should,  I  conceive,  have  power 
to  dispose  by  will  of  every  part  of  it, 
but  not  to  aetermine  the  person  who 
should  succeed  to  it  after  the  death  of 
all  who  wei"e  living  when  the  will  was 
made.  Under  what  restrictions  it 
should  be  allowable  to  bequeath  pro- 
perty to  one  person  for  life,  with  i-e- 
maiiidcr  to  another  person  already  in 
existence,  is  a  question  belonging  to 
general   logislation,  w%  to    political 


economy.  Such  settlements  would  U 
no  greater  hindrance  to  alienation  than 
any  case  of  joint  ownership,  since  the 
consent  of  persons  actually  m  existenco 
is  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  any 
new  arrangement  respecting  the  pro* 
perty. 

§  5.  From  the  subject  of  Inherit- 
ance I  now  pass  to  that  of  Contracts, 
and  among  these,  to  the  important 
subject  of  the  Laws  of  Partnership. 
Uow  much  of  good  or  evil  depcnas 
upon  these  laws,  and  how  important  it 
is  that  the^  should  be  the  best  pos- 
sible, is  evident  to  all  who  recognise 
in  the  extension  of  the  co-operative 
principle  in  the  larger  sense  of  tlie 
term,  the  ^reat  economical  necessity 
of  modem  industry.  The  progress  of 
the  productive  arts  requiring  that 
many  sorts  of  industrial  occupation 
should  be  carried  on  by  larger  and 
larger  capitals,  the  productive  power  of 
industry  must  suffer  by  whatever  im- 
pedes the.  formation  of  large  capitals 
through  the  aggregation  of  smaller 
ones.  Capitals  of  the  requisite  magni- 
tude, belonging  to  single  owners,  do 
not,  in  most  countries,  exist  in  the 
needful  abundance,  and  would  be  still 
less  numerous  if  the  laws  favoured  the 
diffusion  instead  of  the  conccntratioi* 
of  property :  while  it  is  most  unde- 
sirable that  all  those  improved  pro- 
cesses, and  those  means  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  production,  which  de- 
pend on  the  possession  of  large  funds, 
should  be  monopolies  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  rich  individuals,  through  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  persons  of  mo* 
derate  or  small*  means  in  associating 
their  capital.  Finally,  I  must  repeat 
my  conviction,  that  the  industrial  eco< 
noray  which  divides  society  absolutely 
into  two  portions,  the  payers  of  wages 
and  the  receivers  of  them,  the  first 
counted  by  thousands  and  the  last  by 
millions,  is  neither  fit  for,  nor  capable 
of,  indefinite  duration:  and  the  possi- 
bility of  changing  this  system  for  one 
of  combination  without  dependence,  and 
unity  of  interest  instead  of  organized 
hostility,  depends  altogether  upon  th^ 
future  dovelopp>^t9  of  the  rivrt])M|ii^^ 
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Yet  Ibira  ii  (carctlf  anr  coontr]'  '  into  partocrabip.'t-  Witen  snmntierij 
wbn«v  !»■  do  nol  ihmw  great,  and  in  penom,  vhelher  few  or  muij,  frwlf 
mod  CB»^  ii.tcntimul  oLffiaclei  in  tha  denni  to  unite  their  fbndi  tor  ■  cijb- 
war  ft  the  ronnalion  of  aoT  nanteroni  |  mon  nndcTtakuig,  not  asking  anjnci' 
partncnhip.  la  En^Und  it  ii  alrpwlj  I  liar  piiTJIegc,  nor  tlia  pover  tn  dupw 
a  Mnoiu  diicuangem«Dt,  that  diflfr-  |  len  anv  one  of  prapertj,  the  lav  <ai 
CQcrf  Atnonf:  pnrlD^n  ar^.  prariicaUj  hare  do  good  reaaoa  for  thiDTing  dit 
i[«.iLing.  odIt  capable  of  aajuilicalion  Gcnltie*  in  the  way  oF  tbe  realiutui 
loDrt  of  Chancerj  :  vUich  ii  of  the  project.  On  compliance  viik  i 
" «iJ 


one  of  llie  iliapntant  partici,  wLi 
either  dishoneat  or  litif^diu,  can  inri 
Ibc  othtn  nl  bia  pleanra  in  the 
penve,  troiihl'',  and  anxielv,  wbicb 
tbfl  nuavoi  lable  acc<niipanimen(i  a 
Cbaiicpri  auil,  «itbmt  their  hniing    parti 

tbe  ("Kfr  of  freeing  tbcniBaWe"  '' "        

llip  i;idi-i:-in  eien  by  Uieafcing  _^  ___ 
'    HcfMcs  ikit.  it  rrijiiirtd, 


bod;  of  penona  onglit  to  hare  Ibi 
power  t^  coDBtitDting  thenuelTet  iiiti 
a  juBt-alock  companj,  or  toftMea 
aom  eoUettif,  wiUiout  addng  kan 
eltber  of  an;  pobHc  officer  or  of  pulia- 


prscticall J  be  noder  tbg 
management  of  a  few,  evei?  fiuiiil; 
ODght  to  ba  aHbrded  to  tha  body  br 
'■--    neccBBa^    control  uij 


lati 


,  lb{ 


a  apparate  act  of  (he  Iciria-     check  over  thoae  few,  -whether  thejlx 

_ — ■.- 1 ''--'raielveimemberHof  tboftsaociatim, 

merelj  ita  hired  Herronta :  and  in 
s  point  the  English  ayetem  ii  still  tl 
imentabla  digtancefrom  the  Blandaid 
periectioa. 


IT  j  lint-flock 
conKl  legally  ronstilnle  ittelf,  ana  1 
emf-iwcn-d  to  act  ai  one  body.  liy  a 
ilalnte  pataed  a  few  jean  ago,  thii 
necc'sily  ia  doi^e  nwav  •  but  the  statulo 
in  nii(i>ii>>n  i*  dettcrificil  by  vomnetent 

aulfii-riiie.  ■■  a  "  ma»  of  eonfiiMon,"         

oftchithtberUTtbal there  "never  was  i  Engliah  lawmi^t  giv. 

•neb  an  inllicliun"  on  peraons  entering  i  formed  on  tbe  principles  of  onli 


I  0.     Whatever  rocilitiea,  howerer, 


llli  tltj'htd 


panun 


portnerahii^  there  ia  om  sort  of  jtunt 
mWfo™  *'"''  •»«'='»''"''  wliiot  nntil  tha  year 
nnrrehrp,  '855  it  absolnlely  diaallowed,  and 
tomdJiij[  '  which  coold  only  be  called  into  eritt- 
"' ■^'-  :  encebyaapeciJacteitherofthelegis- 
ncMT  ta?  laliire  or  of  tbe  crown.  I  meau,  aaao 
1.  . ' .  .1  dalions  with  limited  liability. 
''^'.t'J.*^  Aajociationa  with  limited  liability 
'iiE  menl  '  "™oft"o  W"^:  in  One,  the  llalnlilT 
'iJlr.  tut  "^  ="  '^^  P«rtno"  ia  limited,  in  tlie 
:  unoiieit  other  that  of  soma  of  Ihsm  only.  The 
n   ,1,^     7 1:"'-""!."": _.  I  fi"'  '*  '^^  Anonymona  Society  of  tlie 


engage  in  partneFihipf  of 


ii  mllx  imprutitiihle. 


tatc   ">^  **" 

Thia  flunal  jnjnitira  i),  in   IV 

opi!jl.'i;,  >liaUT  mitributahle  to  tbe 

(£>th1.nDil.     "  Uy  opinion  i>,  thi 

HtllemcDl  of  partneraliip  qnealioi 


Once  adapted,  Uie  difflcnlt^  ■ould  ultoael 

!■  Bnort  of  tiw  BdKt  Committre  on 
•wo/Fartnenlup  (ISalJ,  pp.  Sj-T. 


itely  no  other  name  tfian  that - 
"  chartered  company :"  meaning  there- 

I  by  a  joinl-alock  company  whose  eharo- 
■     hoi JerB,  by  a  charter  from  the  cronn  nr 

I  a  epecial  enactment  of  the  legialnture, 
«tood  eicmpted  from  any  liability  for 
the  debia  of  the  concern,  beyond  the 
amount  of  their  aubf^criptiuns.  Ilia 
other  species  of  limited  parlnersbip  ia 

I  that  known  to  the  French  law  under 
Iho  name  ofcomnuindifey  of  Uiia,  which 

I  t  BaporW  Bt  anpn,  p.  IV, 


r.vr:rNVUj5Hip. 


^•1 


L.  f-n..  '.  *iial]  *:'«•■!.";  ;:r.'s*.' :*-'/. 

1:  1  -;•::::  .l^'•  ;i"  v^^■'R■^■^  .'h.v<w  to  ;'.s- 

Gt  ■.•imii':.-:!;  :r  •."^•.:<:rv.  a.-.-.\iiii; 
»n::"C  :-':"::i^':-V;S  a:". I  arfivniiui:!::  lo 
thrw  "wi::!  'v'i:':i  ::".oy  doal  iluit  llio 
rL±zi'.':"i  :z 'hi  assc<'.a:wh  ilo  ii»»t  im 

am:-":   :f  the  s;ib<v.'ribod  ca|)ilul;  U 
ih:r:-  ariv  rtj.sv^n  that  the  law  shoiiM 
rais"?  'rlj-rcrions  to  this  procoodinfC,  ami 
it-.u'i  i^ip-'se  on  thorn  the  unliniihMl 
re*7- :^<iliiity   which   thoy    tlisclnini? 
For  wh:<e  sake?    Not  for  that  of  Iho 
partners  themselves;    for  it  ih   tliry 
whom  the  limitation  of  rcNjjoriHihilily 
bcnetits  and  protects.     Jt  iiniHt  Lhf:r<; 
foro  be  for  tlio  sake  of  tiiinl  parli's ; 
namely,  those  \rho  may  havo  lr;iii<'.;ic 
tions  with  the  association,  and  t/i  wIimu 
it  may  run  in  debt  Ijoyond   what  lr.<; 
subscribed  capital  Bufiic^N  t/ipay.    I'.t 
nobody  is  obhj;cd  to  deal  with  \\.f,  4.^- 
sociation  ;  still  loss  is  any  oii*:  '/•/.!;".; 
to  give  it  unlimited  crt-Aii.    'I  'i.*t  '..'*.4i 
of  persons  with  whom    hii'.h  iljiv/.  >.. 
tions  have  dr;alin^>i  aro  j/j  j«:;.';f*.  ;/•..■ 
fcctly  capable  of  talj!:.;^  '.*.•«:  ',/  *.•,•  ■  . 
selves,  and  there  v-.*.::.'.  :.-,  Tt:i;,*i'.-.    - 
the  law  shoul'i  i^  r;.'.:';  '.&'  f  -.  •/  " 
intei^'St  than  iK'jv  ■»;  i  •;.'  j.w,.  ■■ ..  .- 
provi'Ied  r.o  faiy:  re;  :';--*:;.":<.  ■..'.;.  .'/.■■.. 
out,  and  they  fcre  t  "•'■;.'?;  /.'v;.-,  ••  -.  < 
what  ther  i.ive  -.o  •'-.t-.  r-.     '.'■... 
18   warra'.'*;'!    I*.    .•=.-.   '•"■:'    ?«  •• 
jo:L:-t:o-.>   ;■-»','.!*.•'- r    .  .'  ■ 

of  cariuji  -.-.  v.  ■..•.-.  '  .  _  .-  .-.  .-. 
carry  OL  •.■.-':.*■>'.  %-.  . .  «..'.•  /  «.-. 
V:\.'.T  yc.: ^  Vf   '..»   v.:.- 


v"'.:!u<t.uuN":  whioh  oiU'.ht  to  »nt\M-  tiiix« 
tlu'ir  prudoiitiitl  mlouttdiHiq  in  t(i>.ihi>. 
\\\l\\    (lu)    ooiiipaitv,    liuno    't>i>im    n- 
iU\M'o  ih-rd  t'i>r  hilmloiiii^',  with   iiiili\i 
dual  jniir.nii'tit  ill  Ihiq  tml    iii    Imiii.i.i,. 
tiiMi.':,  tliMii   ill    niiv    i>lhi)i    pal     ii|    ill., 
pviviiln  buidunMN  III'  lili) 

Tho  ri-ii.>:i>ll  ll>i||!lllv  Mic,id  Ixl  •null 
llltrlliMPlli  If  III,  lliitl  MiK  fii'tlhl-  1  li  •>! 
nil  niiMiirifiliuii  Willi  lliiijli.ij  ii'iiimifii 
biliir,  iinl.  iinj, iiip  ilii-h  iihii|i>  JMiliiiii  ■' 
It)  tliif  rvi'iil  •'!  liMiii,  t-hlli.  Ill  liiii,.  i<i 
^'^aill   llinv   llli/:.lit    pliilll    l'ti|s--lt,   ••>•<   li-'l 

Hiitrii  ■•-iilly     lull  ii.dli.il     III     i...iiit..|it  ■ 

dm-,  f.ll'  illiin|ii-.i  Mull,  iiImI  iili'  illhl-  I    Mi. 
I,rni|iliil-i'iii    ol    './pijiiiii|i^    ill*;    IimhIm    •! 

t.ll'-.     ii-::;'i'  iilii'iM     to     iiiijii<i|ii  I     ||ii.i||.|.. 

JL  \f.^    liO //'.-/' f,    •■'.II    f<- 1  •  t  Itfliii  •!    I  lull 
fii!':'<' II I  •'<ii.:     ft'i\\t    •«iilii>.il> 'i     I  ■  •.ji.i(i..J 
Lii.'  /,  it    '(•'  /    Ijx  /'.    II-  li  ■  li'iii  liill.  I.. 
I    ';i.'i     ',•,'•...:..    '    ''I.      tii.'  4.     L«i-...#i     I    .    !■ 
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It  may  furtlier  be  roDiarked,  that 
although,  with  equality  of  capital,  a 
corujmny  of  limited  liability  ofifers  a 
somewhat  less  security  to  those  who 
deal  with  it,  than  one  in  which  every 
shareholder  is  responsible  with  his 
whole  fortune,  yet  even  the  weaker  of 
these  two  secunties  is  in  some  respects 
stronger  than  that  which  an  individual 
capitalist  can  afford.  In  the  case  of 
an  individual,  there  is  such  security  as 
can  be  foimded  on  his  unlimited  lia- 
bility, but  not  that  derived  from  pub- 
licity of  transactions,  or  from  a  known 
and  large  amount  of  paid-up  capital. 
This  topic  is  well  treated  in  an  able 
pA{)cr  by  M.  Coquclin,  published  in 
the  Revue  det  Deux  Mondcs  for  July 
1843* 

"  While  third  parties  who  trade 
with  individuals,"  says  this  writer, 
"scarcely  ever  know,  except  by  ap- 
proximation, and  even  that  most  vague 
and  uncertain,  what  is  the  amount  of 
capital  responsible  for  the  performance 
of  contracts  made  with  them,  those 
who  trade  with  an  anonymous  society 
can  obtain  full  information  if  they  seek 
it,  and  perform  their  operations  with  a 
feeling  of  confidence  tnat  cannot  exist 
in  the  other  case.  Again,  nothing  is 
easier  than  for  an  individual  trader  to 
conceal  the  extent  of  his  engagements, 
as  no  one  can  know  it  certainly  but 
himself.  Even  his  confidential  clerk 
may  bo  ignorant  of  it,  as  the  loans  he 
finds  himself  compelled  to  make  may 
not  all  be  of  a  character  to  require 
that  they  be  entered  in  his  day-book. 
It  is  a  secret  confined  to  himself;  one 
which  transpires  rarely,  and  always 
slowly ;  one  which  is  unveiled  only 
when  the  catastrojdio  has  occurrea. 
On  the  contrary,  the  anonymous  so- 
ciety neither  can  nor  ou^ht  to  borrow, 
without  the  fact  becominff  known  to 
all  the  world — directors,  clerks,  share- 
holders, and  the  public.  Its  operations 
partake  in  some  respects,  of  the  nature 
of  those  of  governments.  The  light  of 
day  penetrates  in  every  direction,  and 
there  can  be  no  secrets  from  those  who 


*  The  qnotation  is  fWnn  a  translation  ^ab- 
liahed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey,  in  an  American 
"wiodical,  Hunes  Mtrchmffi  Mag<mne,  for 

1^  una  iTufie  ms*  ^ 


seek  for  information,  llius  all  is  fixed, 
recorded,  known,  of  the  capital  and 
debts  in  the  case  of  the  anonyiDou 
society,  while  all  is  uncertain  and  un- 
known in  the  case  of  the  individual 
trader.  Which  of  the  two,  we  would 
ask  the  reader,  presents  the  most 
favourable  aspect,  or  the  surest  gua- 
rantee, to  the  view  of  those  who  trade 
with  them  ? 

"Again,  availing  himself  of  the 
obscurity  in  which  his  affairs  an 
shrouded,  and  which  he  desires  to  in* 
crease,  the  private  trader  is  enabled, 
so  long  as  his  business  appears  pros- 
perous, to  produce  impressions  in  re- 
gard to  his  means  far  exceeding  tbe 
reality,  and  thus  to  establish  a  credit 
not  justified  by  those  means.  AVhen 
losses  occur,^  and  he  sees  himself 
threatened  with  bankruptcy,  the  world 
is  still  ignorant  of  lus  condition,  and 
ho  finds  himself  enabled  to  contract 
debts  far  beyond  the  possibility  of 
payment.  The  fatal  day  arrives,  and 
the  creditors  find  a  debt  much  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated,  while  the 
means  of  payment  are  as  much  less. 
Even  this  is  not  all.  The  same  ob- 
scurity which  has  served  him  so  well 
thus  far,  when  desiring  to  magnify  his 
capital  and  increase  liis  credit,  now 
affords  him  the  opportunity  of  placing 
a  part  of  that  capital  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  creditors.  It  becomes  dimi- 
nished, if  not  annihilated.  It  hides 
itself,  and  not  even  legal  remedies,  nor 
the  activity  of  creditors,  can  bring  it 
forth  from  the  dark  corners  in  which 

it  is  placed Our  readers  can 

readily  determine  for  themselves  if 
practices  of  this  kind  are  equally  easy 
m  the  case  of  tho  anonymous  society. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  such  things  are 
possible,  but  we  think  ^hat  they  will 
agree  with  us  that  from  its  nature,  its 
organization,  and  the  necessary  pub- 
licity that  attends  all  its  actions,  the 
liability  to  such  occurrences  is  very 
greatly  diminished.** 

The  laws  of  most  countries,  England 
included,  have  erred  in  a  twofold  man* 
ner  vdth  regard  to  joint-slock  com- 
panies. While  they  have  been  most 
unreasonably  jealous  of  allowing  such 
Msociationa  to  exist,  especially  with 


limited  respoDsibility,  ther  hnvo  genc- 
teiij  neglected  the  eniorcemcut  of 
publicity ;  the  beet  security  to  the 
public  ^Jtinit  an^  diiDgor  which  might 
arise  &om  thii  description  af  partner- 
ships; and  n  security  quits  as  much 
required  in  tbe  case  of  those  osaocio- 
tions  of  the  kind  in  question,  which, 
bj  an  exception  from  their  general 
practice,  they  eufferad  to  exist.  Even 
in  the  instance  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  holds  a  monopoly  from  the 
legislature,  and  hao  had        '"  '        ■  -' 


!  had  partial  ci 
J  muct  public 
rest  BE  the  Btato  of  the  circulating 
medium,  it  in  only  within  these  few 
f  ears  tJint  any  publicity  has  been  en- 
f  irced  ;  and  the  publicity  was  at  first 
of  an  extremely  mcomploto  character, 
thoDgb  now,  for  most  practical  pur- 
poees,  probably  at  length  sufficient. 

§  T.  The  other  kind  of  limited  pari- 
Ucrahlp  which  demands  our  attention, 
is  that  in  which  the  managing  partner 
or  partners  are  responsible  with  their 
whole  fortunes  for  the  engagements  of 
tbo  concern,  but  hare  others  associated 
with  them  who  cimtribnte  only  definite 
■luns,  and  are  not  liable  for  anything 
beyond,  though  they  participate  in  the 
profits  accoraing  to  any  mie  which 
may  be  agreed  on.  This  is  called 
parlnersbip  in  commandile :  and  the 
partners  with  limited  liability  (Co 
whom,  by  the  IlYench  Ltw,  uU  inter- 
fbrence  in  the  management  of  the  con- 
cern is  interdicted)  are  known  by  the 
Dime  eommandilairet.  Such  jiardier- 
ships  are  not  allowed  by  English  law  : 
in  all  private  partnerships,  whoever 
Bbniea  in  the  profits  ig  liable  for  llie 
debts,  to  as  plenary  an  eilont  ag  the 
managing  partner. 

For  such  prohibition  no  snlisfactury 
defence  bus  ever,  so  far  as  I  am  awara, 
been  made.  Evan  the  insufficient 
reason  given  against  limiting  the  re- 
sponsibility of  shareholders  in  a  joint- 
stock  compiny,  does  not  apply  here  ■ 
there  being  no  diminution  of  the 
motives  to  circumspect  management, 
since  all  who  take  any  part  in  the 
djreclion  of  the  concern  are  liable  with 
wholoforlimes.  To  thirf  parties, 
is  improved  by  the 
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existence  of  commandilo ;  since  the 
amount  subscribed  by  cnmnianditaires 
is  all  of  it  available  to  crediljiT^,  the 
commanditaires  losing  their  whole  in- 
vestment before  any  creditor  can  lose 
anything;  while,if  instead  of  becoming 
partners  to  that  amount,  they  had  lent 
the   sum  at  an  interest  equal  to  the 

trofit  they  derived  from  it,  they  would 
ave  shared  with  the  other  creditors 
in  the  residue  of  the  estate,  diminish- 
ing pro  rata  the  dividend  obtained  by 
ilC^HTiilet'- -'--  "-- 


•gain,  the  k 


hilethe  practice  of  oo 

thus  conduces  to  the  interest  of  cre- 
ditors, it  Is  often  highly  desirable  for 
the  contracting  parties  themselves. 
The  managers  are  enabled  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  a  much  greater  amount  of 
capital  than  they  could  borrow  <mi 
their  own  security;  and  persons  are 
induced  to  aid  useful  undertakings,  by 
embarking  limited  portions  of  capital 
in  them,  when  they  would  not,  and 
often  could  not  prudently,  have  risked 
their  whole  fortunes  on  the  chances  of 
the  enterprise. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that 
where  due  facilities  are  afiordcd  to 
joint-stock  companies,  commandite 
partnerships  are  not  required.  But 
there  are  classes  of  cases  to  which  the 
commandite  principio  must  alwava 
be  better  adapted  than  the  joint- 
stock  principle.  "  Suppose,"  says  M. 
Conaelin,  "  an  inventor  seeking  for  a 
capital  to  carry  his  invention  into 
practice.  To  ohlain  the  aid  of  capi- 
talists he  must  offer  them  a  sl.aw'of 
the  anticipated  benefit;  they  must  as- 
sociate themselves  with  him  in  the 

whi:nf''th'e"rs"wo^d"he'':ewT? 
Notacommonpartnership,certah>ly" 

'^°"  """"  '  ""  A'-l  pf  ram- 
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A  r.^^nyiiions  Society,"  or anr  other  form  nomical  point  of  Tie w,  of  the  imperatiTa 
i:'  i  ;'.t--t.s:k  c-::  if  any,  '*  la  which  he  necesatj  which^  M.  Co^aeHn  ascribes 
r-!_:.:  I*  super :^-«!e\l  as  manager.  He  to  it.  Yet  the  inconTeniences  are  not 
«•'-/.  I  fftocd,  in  >iKh  an  association,  on  \  small,  which  arise  indirectlj  from  those 
r.  Utter  footi:.g  than  any  other  share-  proTisions  of  the  law  by  which  eveiy 
h  Ikr,  anl  he  mig:ht  be  lost  in  the  one  who  shares  in  the  profits  of  a con- 
ir>-A-l;  whereas  the  association  ex- ,  cem  is  subject  to  the  rail  liabilities  of 
isiirij,  as  it  were,  br  and  for  him,  the  an  unlimited  partnersbip.  It  is  impos- 
ir.  \-  .-c^^n.c-nt  woulif  appear  to  belong  sible  to  say  bow  manj  or  what  useful 
tv  Lim  as  a  matter  of  right.  Cases  modes  of  combination  are  rendered 
4<cur  in  which  a  merchant  or  a  manu-  impracticable  by  this  state  of  the  law. 
f«.;ur^r,  without  being  precisely  an  It  is  sufficient  for  its  condemnatioii 
in\eLtor,  b.is  undenia'  le  claims  to  the  that,  tmless  in  some  Tray  relaxed,  it  is 
maratronzCDt  of  an  nn«lertaking,  from  inconsistent  with  the  payment  of  wages 
the  p>:'Si«.'is^ii>n  of  qualities  peculiarly  in  part  by  a  percentage  on  profits;  in 
ca'  ulatci  to  pnimote  its  success.  So  other  words,  the  association  of  the 
p^  At.  indeed,  *  continues  M.  Coquelin,  operatives  as  Tirtnal  partners  with  the 
*•  is  the  necessity,  in  many  cases,  for    capitalist.* 

the  limited  partiiership,  that  it  is  diffi-  It  is,  above  all,  with  reference  to  the 
tu'.t  to  luuceive  how  we  could  dis-  improTcment  and  elevation  of  the  work- 
*r.*e  wiih  or  replace  it :"  and  in  re-  ing  classes,  that  complete  freedom  iu 
'er»  nee  to  his  ov*-n  cotmtry  he  is  pro-  the  conditions  of  partnership  is  indis- 
bal'iv  in  the  right.  '  pensable.    Combinations  such  as  the 

Where  there  is  so  great  a  readiness  associations  of  workpeople,  described 
as  in  England,  on  the  part  of  the  in  a  former  chapter,  are  the  most 
public,  to  form  joint-stock  associations,  |  powerful  means  of  effecting  the  social 
even  without  the  encouragement  of  a  .  emancipation  of  the  labourers  throogh 
limitation  of  responsibility;  comman-  i  their  own  moral  qualities.  Nor  is  the 
dite  partnership,  though  its  prohibition  !  liberty  of  association  important  solely 

for  its  examples  of  success,  but  fully 
as  much  so  lor  the  sake  of  attempts 
which  would  not  succeed ;  but  by  thsir 
failure  would  give  instruction  more  im« 
pressive  than  can  be  afforded  by  any- 
thing short  of  actual  experience.  Every 
theory  of  social  imprOTement,  the  worth 
of  wmch  is  capable  of  being  brought  to 
an  experimental  test,  should  be  per. 
mitted,  and  even  encouraged,  to  sub- 
mit itself  to  that  test.  From  such 
experiments  the  active  portion  of  the 
working  classes  would  derive  lessons 
which  they  would  be  slow  to  learn  from 
the  teachmg  of  persons  supposed  to 
have  interests  and  prejudices  adverse 
to  their  good ;  would  obtain  the  means 
of  correcting,  at  no  cost  to  society,  what 
ever  is  now  erroneous  in  their  notions 
of  the  means  of  establishing  their  in 
dependence ;  and  of  discovering  the  con- 
ditions, moral,  intellectual,  and  indus- 

*  It  is  considered  possible  to  effect  thii 
through  the  Limited  LiabiHtj  Act,  by 
erecting  the  capitalist  and  hia  workpecpl* 
into  a  Limited  Oompany :  as  proposed  Dt 
Messrs.  Briggs  (snpns  P*  4<6o). 


is  in  principle  quite  indefensible,  can- 
not be  deemed  to  be,  in  a  merely  eco- 

cflVred,  howerer  hiefa  it  maj  be,  is  not  an 
Att:  notion.  Bnt  if  oj  the  alteration  of  the 
law  he  ci^uld  allow  capitalists  to  take  an 
interest  nith  him  and  share  the  profits,  while 
the  ri^k  should  be  confined  to  the  capital 
thej  embarked,  there  is  verr  little  doubt  at 
all  that  he  would  frequentlV  get  assistance 
from  eapitalists;  whereas  at  the  preeent 
moment,  with  the  law  as  it  stands,  he  is  com- 
p>tolj  destrojed,  and  his  invention  is  useless 
to  him ;  he  strupfrlcs  month  after  month ;  he 
applies  again  and  again  to  the  capitalist 
without  avail.  I  know  it  practically  in  two 
or  three  cases  of  patented  mventions ;  espe- 
cially one  where  parties  with  capital  were 
desirous  of  entering  into  an  undertaking  of 
great  moment  in  Lirerpool,  but  fire  or  six 
different  gentlemen  were  deterred  from  doing 
80,  all  fecUDg  the  strongest  objection  to  what 
each  one  called  the  cursed  partnership  law.* 

Report,  p.  155. 

Mr.  Fane  savs,  '  *  In  the  course  of  my  pro- 
fessional life,  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  I  have  learned  that  the  most 
unfortunate  man  in  the  world  is  an  inventor. 
The  difficulty  which  an  inventor  finds  in 
getting  at  capital,  involves  him  in  all  sorts 
of  embarrassments,  and  he  ultimately  is  for 
the  most  part  a  ruined  man,  and  somebody 
'UsQ  gets  possession  of  his  iuTentioo.**— lb. 
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tiial,  whlcli  are  indiBpenaablj  DetM^Bstirj 
for  efTcctiug  'witliout  imustioB,  or  for 
eflecling  at  all,  llie  aoclal  regenDradon 

Tho  Froucli  law  of  partnnrahip  ij 
supdrior  to  iLe  English  in  permitting 
commandila ;  aad  superior,  in  Laving 
no  Bucli  unmanagoable  instrument,  as 
(Lb  Court  of  Ciinncery,  all  cases  orieing 
rroDi  commercial  transactions  being 
sdjudicotcd  in  a.  compa'^tivelf  cheap 
Slid  expeditious  mannei  bj  n  tribunal 
of  mrhrchanta.  In  other  respocts  the 
French  system  ia  far  worao  than  the 
English,  A  jaint-Btock  company  with 
limited  reBponeibilit;  cannot  be  formed 
ivifhout  the  oxprees  anthorization  of 
the  deparlnieDt  of  goieramEnt  called 
the  Council  of  State,  a  body  of  admi- 
nistralors,  gflnerally  entirfi  Btrnngoisto 
industrial  transactions,  vho  have  no 
interest  in  promoting  cnterprisBB,  and 
aro  a^t  to  think  tliat  the  purpose  of 
their  mstitution  ia  to  restrain  them ; 
ivliose  confnnt  caimot  in  any  case  tie 
obtained  withnnC  an  amouot  of  time 
and  labour  which  is  a  very  aerious 
hindraDce  to  the  aomm^acommt  of  an 
enterprise,  while  the  eitreme  uncer- 
tainty of  obtaining;  that  consent  at  all 
is  R  great  discouragement  to  capitaUsts 
who  would  ho  willmg  to  subscribe.  In 
regard  (o  joint-atock  companies  with- 
out limitation  of  reaponaibility,  which 
in  England  exist  in  snoh  numbers  and 
are  formed  with  such  facility,  fliese 
BSSOciatiDDa  cnnnot,  in  France,  ciiatat 
all ;  tor,  in  cnsca  of  unHmited  partner- 
Bhip,  the  French  law  docs  nut  Dcmit 
tho  divisioo  of  the 
fcrable  ah  arcs. 

The  beat  eiisting  laws  of  portner- 
ihip  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Now 
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England  Slates.  According  to  Mr. 
Carey,+  "  nowhere  is  association  so 
little  trammelled  by  regulations  as  in 
Haw  England;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  it  is  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  there,  iind  particularly  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Bhode  Island,  tluui  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  In  these 
slates,  till,  soil  IS  coii-red  with  eora- 
I  ononymeB— chartered  ci 

for   almost   c"   —   

purpose     EiPry  tcwi _., 

for  the  management  ofitsroadsibridgcs, 
and  schools ,  which  are,  therefore,  under 
the  direct  control  of  those  who  pay 
for  tbeni,  aud  aro  oonsetnantly  well 
manogud.  Academisa  and  churches, 
Ijceums  and  libranes  saving-fund  so- 
cieties and  trait  companies,  exist  in 
numbers  proportioned  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  all  are  onrporations 
Every  district  has  its  local  bank,  of  x 
sine  to  suit  its  wants,  the  Block  of  which 
is  owned  by  the  small  capitalists  of 
tho  ncighhourhood,  and  muiaged  t^ 
themselves;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  tbo 
system  of  banking  so  perfect — so  littlo 
hable  to  vibration  in  the  omoont  of 
loans— the  necessary  effect  of  which  is, 
Chat  in  none  is  the  vaioo  of  property 
so  little  affected  by  changes  in  tho 
amount  or  value  of  the  cur^acy  re- 
sulting from  tho  movements  of  their 
own  banking  institution!.  In  the  two 
slates  to  which  wo  have  particularly 
roferrcd,  they  are  almost  two  hundred 
in  number,  Massachusetts,  alone, 
offers  to  our  view  lifty-lbree  insurancs 
ofBcGB,  of  vsrions  forms,  scattered 
through  tiie  stale,  and  all  incorporated. 
Factories  aro  incorporated,  and  ar* 
owned  in  sbarea ;  and  every  one  thai 
has  any  part  in  the  management  ol 
their  conoems,  from  the  purchase  ot 
the  raw  material  to  the  sale  of  the 
manufactured  article,  is  a  |>art  owner ; 
while  every  one  em^lojed  m  them  has 
a  prospect  of  becommg  one,  by  tlia  use 
oT  prudence,  exertion,  and  economy. 


Charitable  oaaociationa  exist  in  lorga 
nurnlieni,  and  alt  ara  incorporated. 
Fishing  vcsBels  aro  owned  in  sitercs  by 
Lboaa  who  navigate  tbem ;    and   tha 
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nilon  of  •  vbalnf  ihip  depend  in  a 
fTtai  degree,  if  not  altogetoer,  npon 
the  nccest  of  the  YOjage  for  their 
y>mp  .-nMtioo.  ETery  master  of  a  res- 
iel  trading  in  the  Soathem  Ocean  ia  a 
part  owner,  and  the  interest  he  pos- 
■esaea  is  a  strong  indooement  to  exer- 
tion and  economj,  hj  aid  of  which  the 
people  of  New  JEngland  are  rapidlj 
driring  out  the  competition  of  other 
nations  lor  the  trade  of  that  part  of 
the  world.  Whererer  settled,  thej  ex- 
hilitt  the  same  tendency  to  combination 
of  actioo.  In  New  Ypik  thej  are  the 
chief  owners  of  the  lines  of  packet 
ships,  which  are  dirided  into  shares, 
owned  hj  the  shipboilders,  the  mer- 
chants, the  master,  and  the  mates; 
which  Ust  generally  acquire  the  means 
of  becoming  themseWes  masters,  and 
to  this  is  doe  their  great  raccess.  The 
sjstem  is  the  most  perfectly  democratic 
of  anj  in  the  world.  It  affords  to 
ererj  labonrer,  every  sailer,  oTery  ope- 
rative, male  or  femiue,  the  prospect  of 
adTancement;  and  its  results  are  pre- 
cisely snch  as  we  should  have  reason 
to  expect.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are 
talent,  industry,  and  prudence,  so  cer- 
tain to  be  largMy  rewarded." 

The  cases  of  insolvency  and  fraud  on 
the  part  of  chartered  onnnanies  in 
America,  which  have  causea  so  much 
loss  and  so  much  scandal  in  Earope, 
did  not  occur  in  the  part  of  the  Union 
to  wliich  this  extract  refers,  but  in 
other  States,  in  which  the  right  of  as- 
sociation is  much  more  fettered  by  Iccal 
rcRtrictions,  and  in  which,  accordingly, 
joint-stock  associations  are  not  compa- 
rable in  number  or  variety  to  those  of 
New  England.  Mr.  Carey  adds,  "  A 
careful  examination  of  the  systems  of 
the  several  states,  can  scarcely,  we 
think,  fail  to  convince  the  reader  of 
the  advantage  resulting  from  permit- 
ting men  to  determine  among  them- 
selves the  terms  upon  which  they  will 
associate,  and  allowing  the  associations 
that  mav  be  formed  to  contract  with 
Ae  public  as  to  the  terms  upon  which 
they  will  trade  together,  whether  of 
tfie  limited  or  unlimited  liability  of  the 
partners.**  This  principle  has  been 
^ifDted  as  the  foundation  of  all  recent 
h  legislation  on  the  subject. 


f  8.  I  proceed  to  Ae  rabject  of  In* 
solvencv  Laws. 

Good  laws  OQ  this  sabject  are  im- 
portant, first  and  princijMLlly,  on  the 
score  of  public  morals ;  which  are  on 
no  point  more  nnder  the  influence  of 
the  law,  for  good  and  evil,  than  in  a 
matter  belonging  so  pre-eminently  to 
the  province  of  law  as  thepreservatioii 
of  pecuniary  integrity,     "mt  the  sab* 
ject  is  also,  in  a  merely  economical 
point  of  view,  of  great   importance, 
first,  because    the   economical  well- 
beine  of  a  people,  and  of  mankind,  de- 
nends  in  an  especial  manner  npon  their 
being  able  to  trust  each  oftoer's  en- 
gagements.   Secondly,  because  one  of 
the  risks,  or  expenses,   of  iiuiostrial 
operations  is  the  risk  or  expense  of 
what  are  oommonlr  called  bad  debts, 
and  every  vmn^  which  can  be  effected 
in  this  liability  is  a  dimination  of  cost 
of  production ;  by  dispensing  with  an 
item  of  outlay  which  in  no  way  con- 
duces to  the  desired  end,  and  which 
must  be  paid  for  either  by  the  con- 
sumer of  the  commodity,  or  from  the 
general  profits  of  capital),  according  ss 
the  burthen  is  pecuhar  or  general 

The  laws  and  practice  of  nations 
on  this  subject  have   admost  always 
been  in  extremes.    The  ancient  laws 
of  most  countries  were  all  severitv  to 
the  debtor.  They  invested  the  credlitor 
with  a  power  of  coercion,  more  or  less 
tjprannical,  which  he  mi^ht  use  against 
his  insolvent  debtor,  either  to  extort 
the  surrender  of  hidden  property,  or  to 
obtain  salasfiiction  of  a  vindictive  cha- 
racter, which  might  console  him  for 
the  non-payment  of  the  debt.      This 
arbitrary  power  has  extended,  in  some 
countries,   to   making    the    insolvent 
debtor  serve  the  creditor  as  his  slave: 
in  which  plan  there  were  at  least  some 
grains  of  common  sense,  since  it  might 
possibly  be  regarded  as  a  scheme  for 
making  him  work  out  the  debt  by  his 
labour.    In  England,  the  coercion  as- 
sumed the  milder  form  of  ordinary  im- 
prisonment    The  one  and  the  other 
were  the  barbarous  expedientis  of  a 
rude  age,  repugnant  to  justice  as  wel 
as  to  humanity.     Unfortunately  tht 
reform  of  them,  like  that  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  generally,  has  been  taken  m 
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hand  as  an  affair  of  humanity  onlj,  not 
of  justice:  and  the  modish  humanity 
of  the  present  time,  which  h  essen- 
tially a  thing  of  one  idea,  has  in  this 
as  in  other  cases,  gone  into  a  violent 
reaction  against  the  ancient  severity, 
and  might  almost  he  supposed  to  see 
in  the  fact  of  having  lost  or  squan- 
dered other  i>eople's  property,  a  pecu- 
liar title  to  indulgence.  Everything 
in  the  law  which  attached  disagreeable 
consequences  to  that  fact,  was  gradu- 
ally relaxed,  or  entirely  got  nd  of: 
until  the  demoralizing  effects  of  this 
laxity  became  so  evident  as  to  deter- 
mine, by  more  recent  legislation,  a 
salutary  though  rery  insufficient  move- 
ment in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  indulgence  of  the  laws  to  those 
who  have  made  themselves  unable  to 
pay  their  iust  debts,  is  usually  de- 
fended, on  the  plea  that  the  sole  object 
of  the  law  should  be,  in  case  of  insol- 
vency, not  to  coerce  the  person  of  the 
debtor,  but  to  ^et  at  his  property,  and 
distribute  it  fairly  among  the  creditors. 
Assuming  that  this  is  and  ought  to  be 
the  sole  object,  the  mitigation  of  the 
law  was  in  the  first  instance  carried  so 
far  as  to  sacrifice  that  object.  Impri- 
sonment at  the  discretion  of  a  creditor 
was  really  a  powerful  engine  for  ex- 
tracting from  the  debtor  any  property 
which  ne  had  concealed  or  otherwise 
made  away  with :  and  it  remains  to  be 
shown  by  experience  whether,  in  de- 
priving creditors  of  this  instrument, 
the  law,  even  as  last  amended,  has  fur- 
nished them  with  a  sufficient  equiva- 
lent But  the  doctrine,  that  the  law 
has  done  all  that  ought  to  be  expected 
from  it,  when  it  has  put  the  creditors 
in  possession  of  the  property  of  an  in- 
solvent, is  in  itself  a  totally  inadmis- 
sible piece  of  spurious  humanity.  It 
18  the  business  of  law  to  prevent  wrong- 
doing, and  not  simply  to  patch  up  the 
consequences  of  it  when  it  has  oeen 
committed.  The  lav  is  bound  to  take 
care  that  insolvency  shall  not  be  a  good 
pecuniary  speculation ;  that  men  shall 
not  have  the  privilege  of  hazarding 
other  people's  property  without  their 
fciowledge  or  consent,  taking  the  profits 
of  the  enterprise  if  it  is  socoessfaly 
and  if  it  fails,  throwing  the  kras  itpon 


the  rightful  owners;  and  that  they 
shall  not  find  it  answer  to  make  them- 
selves unable  to  pay  their  just  debts, 
by  spending  the  money  of  Uieir  credi- 
tors ^  in  personal  indulgence.  It  is 
admitted  that  what  is  technically  called 
fraudulent  bankruptcy^  the  false  pre- 
tence of  inability  to  pay,  is,  when 
detected,  properly  subject  to  punish- 
ment, fiut  does  it  follow  that  insol- 
vency is  not  the  consequence  of  mis- 
conduct because  the  inability  to  pay 
may  be  real  ?  If  a  man  has  been  a 
spendthrift,  or  a  gambler,  with  property 
on  which  his  creditors  had  a  prior 
claim,  shall  he  pass  scot-free  because 
the  mischief  is  consummated  and  the 
money  gone  ?  Is  there  any  very  mate- 
rial difference  in  point  of  morality 
between  this  conduct,  and  those  other 
kinds  of  dishonesty  which  go  by  the 
names  of  fraud  and  embezzlement? 

Such  cases  are  not  a  minority,  but 
a  large  majoritrv  among  insolvencies. 
The  statistics  of  bankruptcy  prove  the 
fact.  "  By  far  the  greater  part  of  all 
insolvencies  arise  from  notorious  mis- 
conduct ;  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
solvent Debtors  Court  and  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  will  prove  it.  Ex- 
cessive and  unjustifiable  overtrading 
or  most  absurd  speculation  in  com- 
modities, merely  because  the  poor  spe- 
culator *  thought  they  would  get  up,' 
but  why  he  thought  so  he  cannot  tell ; 
speculation  in  hops,  in  tea,  in  silk,  in 
com — things  with  which  he  is  alto- 
gether unacquainted ;  wild  and  absurd 
investments  in  foreign  funds,  or  in 
joint-stocks;  these  are  among  the 
most  innocent  causes  of  bankruptcy.'** 
The  experienced  and  intelligent  writer 
from  whom  I  quote,  corroborates  his 
assertion  by  the  testimony  of  several 
of  the  official  assignees  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court.  One  of  them  saya^ 
"  As  far  as  I  can  collect  from  the 
books  and  documents  furnished  by  the 
bankrupts,  it  seems  to  me  that"  in 
the  wnole  number  of  cases  whicli 
occurred  during  a  given  time  in  the 
court  to  which  he  was  attached, 
"fourteen  have  been  ruined  by  spe- 

^  From  a  volume  published  in  1815,  en* 
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cnlations  in  things  with  which  they 
were  unacquaintea  ;  three  hj  aeglect- 
injj  l»ook-korping;  ten  by  trading 
IcTond  their  capital  and  means,  and 
the  consequent  loss  and  expense  of 
accommodation-hills ;  forty-nine  hy  ex- 
pt.'mling  more. than  they  could  rea- 
lu^nably  hope  their  profitB  would  he, 
though  their  business  yielded  a  fair 
return ;  none  by  any  general  distress, 
or  the  falling  off  of  any  particular 
branch  of  trade.'*  Another  of  these 
othcers  says  that,  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  months,  *'  fifty-two  cases  of 
bankniptcy  have  come  unt^cr  my  care. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  thirty-two  of 
these  have  arisen  from  an  imprudent 
exi>enditure,  and  fire  partly  from  that 
cause,  and  partly  from  a  pressure  on 
the  business  in  which  the  bankrupts 
were  employed.  Fifteen  I  attribute 
to  impro>ndent  speculations,  combined 
in  many  instances  with  an  extravagant 
mode  of  life.*' 

To  these  citations  the  author  adds 
the  following  statements  from  his  per- 
sonal means  of  knowledge.  "  Many 
insolvencies  are  produced  by  trades- 
men's indolence ;  they  keep  no  books, 
or  at  least  imperfect  ones,  which  they 
never  balance ;  they  never  take  stock ; 
they  employ  servants,  if  their  trade 
be  extensive,  whom  they  are  too  in- 
dolent even  to  supervise,  and  then 
become  insolvent.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  one-half  of  all  the  persons 
engaged  in  trade,  even  in  London, 
never  take  stock  at  all :  they  go  on 
year  after  year  without  knowing  how 
their  affairs  stand,  and  at  last,  lise  the 
child  at  school,  they  find  to  their  sur- 
prise, but  one  hal^enny  left;  in  their 
pocket.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  not 
one-fourth  of  all  the  persons  in  the 
provinces,  either  manufacturers,  trades- 
men, or  farmers,  ever  take  stock ;  nor 
in  fact  does  one-half  of  them  ever  keep 
account-books,  deserving  any  other 
nanve  than  memorandum-books.  I 
know  su£Bcient  of  the  concerns  of 
five  hundred  small  tradesmen  in  the 
provinces,  to  be  enabled  to  say,  that 
not  one-fifth  of  them  ever  take  stock, 
'>r  keep  even  the  most  ordinary  ac- 
wints.  I  am  prepared  to  say  of  sucli 
n^^smen,     fiim    carefuUy-propared 


tables,  giving  every  advantage  whers 
there  has  been  any  doubt  as  to  the 
causes  of  their  insolvency,  that  where 
nine  happen  ft'om  extravagance  or 
dishonesty,  one"  at  most  "may  be 
referred  to  misfortune  alone."* 

Is  it  rational  to  expect  among  the 
trading  classes  any  high  sense  of 
justice,  honour,  or  inte^ty,  if  the  law 
enables  men  who  act  in  this  manner 
to  shuffle  off  the  conscqnenccs  of  their 
misconduct  upon  those  who  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  trust  them ;  and 
practically  proclaims  that  it  looks 
upon  insolvency  thus  produced,  as 
a  "  misfortune,"  not  an  onence? 

It  is,  of  course,  not  denied,  that  in« 
solvencies  do  arise  from  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  debtor,  and  that,  in 
many  more  cases,  his  cnlpabillty  is  not 
of  a  high  order ;  and  the  law  ought  to 
make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  sncb 
coses,  but  not  without  a  searching  in- 
vestigation ;  nor  should  the  case  eTcr 
be  let  go  without  having  ascertained, 
in  the  most  complete  manner  practi- 
cable, not  the  fact  of  insolvency  only, 
but  the  cause  of  it.  To  have  been 
trusted  with  money  or  money's  worth, 
and  to  have  lost  or  spent  it,  is  primA 
facie  evidence  of  something  wrong: 
and  it  is  not  for  the  creditor  to  prove, 
which  he  cannot  do  in  one  case  out  of 
ten,  that  there  has  been  criminahty, 
but  for  the  debtor  to  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption, by  laying  open  the  whole 
state  of  has  affairs,  and  showing  either 
that  there  has  been  no  misconduct,  or 
that  the  misconduct  has  been  of  an  i 
excusable  kind.  If  he  fail  in  this,  he 
ought  never  to  be  dismissed  without  a 
punishment  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  blame  which  seems  justly  imputable 
to  him:  which  punishment,  however, 
might  ne  shortened  or  mitigated  in 
proportion  as  he  apj>eared  likely  to 
exert  himself  in  repairing  the  injury 
done. 

It  is  a  common  argument  with  those 
who  approve  a  relaxed  system  of  in- 
solvency laws,  that  credit,  except  in 
the  great  operations  of  commerce,  ia 
an  evil ;  ana  that  to  deprive  credilora 
of  legal  redress  is  a  judicious  means  of 
preventing  credit  from  being  given. 
♦  pp.  60-1. 
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INSOLVENCY 
That  nhich  is  given  by  retail  dcalera 
to     un  productive    consumers    is, 
doubt,  to  the  eicesB  to  wliicli  it  h  c 
ried,  a  conBidarable  evil.    This,  he 
ever,  is  only  true  of  Inrge,  and  «s 
cially  of  long;  credits ;   for  there 
ciedit  whtnover  goods  are  not  paid  for 
bofora  the/  quit  the  shop,  or,  at  least, 
thfl  custody  of  the  seller;  and  there 
would  be  much  iucOTiyenience  in  ] 
ting  an  end  to  this  Bort  of  credit.    . 
a  targe  proportion   of  the  debts 
■which  inaolvency  laws  take  effect, 
those  due  by  small  tradesmen  to 
dealers  who  supply  tbem  :  Sind  on 
class  of  debts  does  the  demoralization 
occasioned  by  a  bad  state  of  tbe  kw, 
operate  more  perniciously.    These  are 
commercial   credits,   which    no    one 
wiBheBtoseecurtaUed;  their  existence 
is  of  great  unportance  to  the  general 
industry  of  the  country,  and  to  numbers 
of  honest,   nell-conducted  persons    of 
smaE  means,  to  nhom  it  ^ould  be  a 
great  injoty  that  they  should  be  pre- 
-rented  from  obtaining  the  accommo- 
dation they  need,  and  would  not  abuse, 
through  the  omisdon  of  tbe   law  to 
provide  jugt  remedies  against  dishonest 
or  reckless  bf^rowera. 

But  though  it  wore  granted  that 
retail  transactiOBs,  on  any  footing  but 
that  of  ready  money  payment,  are  an 
e  il  and  their  entire  snpprcssion  a  fit 
obje  t  f  legislation  to  aim  at;  a 
w  rse  mod  of  compassing  that  olgect 
c  uld  scarcely  be  invented,  than  to 
p  rmit  th  e  who  have  been  trusted  by 
Dth  rs  t  heat  and  rob  them  with  im- 
piin  ty  The  lav  does  not  generally 
B  1  t  the  vices  of  mankind  as  the  ap- 
p  pnate  nstrumeotforinflictingchaB- 
t     m  nt  on  the  coraparativelj  inno- 

nt    when  it  seeks  to  discourage  any 

rs     f  action,  it  does  so  by  applying 

ndu    m  nts  of  its  own,  not  by  outlaw- 

g  those  who  act  in  tbe  manner  it 
d  ms  bj  tionable,  and  letting  loose 
tb  predat  ry  instiDcts  of  the  worthless 
part  fmnnkind  tofeedupoathem.  If 
a  man  has  committed  murder,  the  law 
condemns  him  to  death ;  but  it  does 
not  pi-oroise  impunity  to  anybody  who 
may  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  taking  hit 
purse.  Tbe  offenoe  of  believing  an- 
other's word,  even  rashly,  is  not  w 


heinous  th«t,  for  the  sake  of  discoumg- 
ing  it,  the  spectacle  should  bo  brought 
home  to  every  door,  of  triumphant  ras- 
cality, with  the  law  on  its  side,  mock- 
ing the  victims  it  has  made.  This 
pestilent  example  baa  been  very  widely 
exhibited  since  the  reloiation  of  the 
insolvency  laws.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
that,  oven  by  absolutely  depriving  cre- 
ditors of  all  legal  redress,  the  Mnd  of 
credit  which  is  considered  objoction- 
able  would  really  be  very  much  ejiecked. 
Kogues  and  swindlers  are  still  an  ex- 
ception among  mankind,  and  peoplo 
will  go  on  trusting  each  other  B  pro- 
mites.  Large  dealers,  in  abundant 
business,  would  leliise  credit,  as  many 
of  them  already  do:  but  ii    ' 


in  of  a  great  town,  < 


thedi 


pendent  position  of  a  village  shop- 
keeper, what  can  be  eij>eoted  from  tbo 
trailestnan  lo  whom  a  single  customer 
is  of  importance,  the  beginner,  perhaps, 
who  is  striving  to  get  into  business? 
Ha  wiO  take  tbe  risk,  even  if  it  wero 
still  greater;  he  is  ruined  if  he  cannot 
sell  bis  goods,  and  he  can  but  be  ruined 
if  he  is  defranded.  Nor  does  it  avail 
to  say,  that  he  ought  to  make  proper 
inquiries,  and  ascertain  the  cbaiacter 
of  those  to  whom  be  supplies  goods  on 
trust.  In  some  of  the  most  flagrant 
cascB  of  profligate  debtore  wbiob  have 
come  before  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  tbe 
swindler  had  been  able  to  give,  and 
had  given,  excellent  referanoes.* 

■  Hh  tOUowing  extiaets  fttim  the  Treniib 
Ooda  of  Commeroe,  {tha  truiUtion  fa  that 
ot  Mr.  Fane,)  show  tlis  great  aOeat  Id 
which  the  just  distinelioBsaTeiudfl,  wdtbe 

Kper  invegtigntlsiu  provided  fiw,  b^  FreDch 
.    The  nord  bmqaimtt,  whi<Ai  oaa  only 
*■-  translaUd  by  bBnkmploy,  ii,  bowevw, 
tfliied  in  France  to  culpable  inBDlTCDOVi 

rHDtcjr  ma  fraiidithui  hsnbrupTcy.    Ilia 

"  Every  inBolvedl  w  "o,  in  the  inSgation 
if  his  effaira,  tbtil  BppoBr  chargeable  with 
>De  or  more  of  the  foUowing  offeooes,  shidl 
I*  proceeded  agsiiiat   ae  a  thnpla  baok- 


Ifhi>h( 


I  day-book,  appear 

it  soMidBrable  flumi  at 
"-'pilaliaianl. 

btbatborroned 
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CHAPTER  X. 


or  iirrEitFEREircEfl  of  goyermment  orounded  oh  krbomeous 

THK0IUE8. 


S  1.  From  the  necessary  ftmctions 
of  government,  and  the  efTects  produced 
on  tlic  economical  interests  oi  society 
by  their  good  or  ill  discharge,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  functions  which  belong  to 
what  I  have  termed,  for  want  of  a 
better  designation,  the  optional  class ; 
those  which  are  sometimes  assumed  by 
governments  and  sometimes  not,  and 
which  it  is  not  unanimously  admitted 
that  they  ought  to  exercise. 

Before  entering  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  question,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  clear  from  our  path  all  those 
cases,  in  which  government  interfer- 
ence works  ill,  because  grounded  on 
false  views  of  the  subject  interfered 
with.  Such  cases  have  no  connexion 
with  any  theory  respecting  the  proper 
limits  of  interference.  There  are  some 
things  with  which  governments  ought 
not  to  meddle,  and  other  things  with 
which  they  ought ;  but  whether  right 
or  wrong  in  itself,  the  interference 
must  work  for  ill,  if  government,  not 

his  hut  accoimt-taldng  that  hia  debts  ex- 
ceeded his  aasets  by  one-half. 

"If  he  has  issued  negotiable  secnrities 
to  three  times  the  amount  of  his  avail- 
able assets,  according  to  his  last  aecoont- 
taking. 

'*The  followinff  mojf  also  be  proeotded 
against  as  simple  bankrupts : — 

*'  He  who  has  not  declared  his  own  insol- 
TencT  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law: 

"  He  who  has  not  come  in  and  surrendered 
within  the  time  limited,  having  no  legitimate 
excuse  for  his  absence : 

**  He  who  either  produces  no  books  at  all, 
or  produces  such  as  have  been  irregularly 
kept,  and  this  although  the  irregularities  may 
not  indicate  fraud." 

The  penalty  for  "  simple  bankruptcy"  is 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  two  years.  The  fol- 
lowing are  oases  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy, 
of  which  the  punishment  is  compulsory 
laboar  (the  galleys)  for  a  term : 

"  If  be  has  attempted  to  account  for  his 
property  by  fictitious  expenses  and  losses, 
or  if  he  does  not  ftilly  account  for  all  his 
reoeiptt  t 


understanding  the  subject  which  it 
meddles  with,  meddles  to  bring  about 
a  result  which  would  be  miscmevoos. 
We  will  therefore  begin  by  passing  in 
review  various  false  theories,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  formed  the 
ground  of  acts  of  government  moio  or 
less  economically  injurious. 

Former  writers  on  political  economv 
have  found  it  needful  to  devote  much 
trouble  and  space  to  this  department  of 
their  subject.  It  has  now  liappily  be- 
come possible,  at  least  in  our  own 
country,  greatly  to  abridge  this  purely 
negative  part  of  our  discussions,  llie 
false  theories  of  political  economy 
which  have  done  so  much  mischief  in 
times  past,  are  entirely  discredited 
among  all  who  have  not  lagged  behind 
the  general  progress  of  opinion ;  and 
few  of  the  enactments  which  were  once 
grounded  on  those  theories  still  help  to 
deform  the  statute-book.  As  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  condemnation 
rests,  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  other 

"  If  he  has  fraudulently  concealed  aay 
sum  of  money  or  any  debt  due  to  him,  or 
any  merchandise  or  other  moveables : 

"  If  he  has  made  fraudulent  aales  or  gills 
of  his  property : 

**  If  he  has  allowed  flotitiona  debts  to  be 
proved  against  his  estate : 

"If  he  has  been  entrusted  with  pro- 
pertqr*  either  merely  to  keep,  or  with 
special  directions  as  to  its  uae,  and  has 
nevertheless  appropriated  it  to  his  own 
use: 

*'  If  he  has  pnrehased  real  property  in  a 
borrowed  name : 

*<  If  be  has  concealed  his  books. 

"The  following  majf  also  be  proceeded 
against  in  a  similar  way : — 

"He  who  has  not  kept  books,  or  whose 
books  shall  not  exhibit  his  ical  situation  as 
regards  his  debts  and  credits. 

*'Ho  who,  hnvinp:  obtained  a  protection 
()fau/-couduit),  shall  not  liave  duly  a*, 
tended." 

These  various  provisions  relate  only  to 
connmercial  insolvency.  The  laws  in  regard 
to  ordhinry  debts  arc  considerably  more 
rigorous  to  the  debtor. 
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pai*t8  of  this  treatise,  we  may  hero 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  brief  in- 
dications. 

Of  these  false   theories,  the  most 
notable  is  the  doctrine  of  IVotection  to 
Kative  Industry;   a  phrase  meaning 
the  prohibition,  or  the  discouragement 
by  heavy  duties,  of  such  forei^  com- 
modities as  are  capable  of  bcmg  pro- 
duced at  home.   If  the  theory  involved 
in  this  system  had  been  correct,  the 
practical  conclusions  grounded  on  it 
would  not   have    been  unreasonable. 
The  theory  was,  that  to  buy  things 
produced  at  home  was  a  national  bene- 
fit^ and  the  introduction   of   foreign 
commodities,  generally  a  national  loss. 
It  being  at  the  same  time  evident  that 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  to  buy 
foreign  commodities  in  preference  to 
domestic  whenever    they  are    either 
cheaper  or  better,  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  appeared  in  this  respect  to 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest ;  he 
was  certain,  if  left  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions, to  do  what  according  to  the 
theory  was  injurious  to  the  public. 

It  was  shown,  however,  in  our 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  international 
trade,  as  it  had  been  often  shown  by 
former  writers,  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  conmiodities,  in  the  common 
course  of  traffic,  never  takes  place,  ex- 
cept when  it  is,  economicaUy  speaking, 
a  national  good,  by  causing  tue  same 
amount  of  commodities  to  be  obtained 
at  a  smaller  cost  of  labour  and  capital 
to  the  country.  To  prohibit,  therelbre, 
this  importation,  or  impose  duties 
which  prevent  it,  is  to  render  the  la1)our 
and  capital  of  the  country  less  efficient 
in  production  than  they  would  other- 
iwise  be ;  and  compel  a  waste,  of  the 
'^fference  between  the  labour  and 
I  capital  necessary  for  the  home  produc- 
tion of  the  commodity,  and  that  which 
li  required  for  producing  the  things 
^with  which  it  can  be  purchased  from 
.fibroad.  The  amount  of  national  loss 
^ns  occasioned  is  measured  by  the 
iKcess  of  the  price  at  which  the  com- 
j^Bodity  is  produced,  over  that  at  which 
'ft  could  be  imported.  In  the  case  of 
tftoanufactnred  goods,  the  whole  diffe- 
ice  between  the  two  prices  is  ab- 
$d  ID  indemnifyiDg  the  producers 


for  waste  of  labour,  or  of  the  camlal 
which  supports  that  labour.  Those 
who  ai-e  supposed  to  be  benefited, 
namely  the  makers  of  the  protected 
articles,  (unless  they  form  an  exclusive 
company,  and  have  a  monopoly  against 
their  own  countrymen  as  well  as 
against  foreigners,)  do  not  obtain 
higher  profits  than  other  people.  All 
is  sheer  loss,  to  the  country  as  well  as 
to  the  consumer.  When  the  protected 
article  is  a  product  of  agriculture — the 
waste  of  labour  not  being  incurred  on 
the  whole  produce,  but  only  on  what 
may  be  called  the  last  instalment  of  it 
— the  extra  price  is  only  in  part  an 
indemnity  for  waste,  the  remainder 
being  a  tax  paid  to  the  landlords. 

The  restrictive  and  prohibitory 
policy  was  originally  funded  on  what 
IS  called  the  Mercantile  System,  which 
representing  the  advantage  of  foreign 
trade  to  consist  solely  in  bringing 
money  into  the  country,  gave  artificial 
encouragement  to  exportation  of  goods, 
and  discountenanced  their  importation. 
The  only  exceptions  to  the  system 
were  those  required  by  the  system 
itself.  The  materials  and  instruments 
of  production  were  the  subjects  of  a 
contrary  policy,  directed  however  to 
the  same  end;  they  were  freely  im- 
ported, and  not  permitted  to  oe  ex- 
ported, in  order  that  manufacturers, 
oeing  more  cheaply  supplied  with  the 
requisites  of  manufacture,  might  be 
able  to  sell  cheaper,  and  therefore  to 
export  more  largely.  For  a  similar 
reason,  importation  was  allowed  and 
even  favoured,  when  confined  to  the 
productions  of  countries  which  were 
supposed  to  take  from  the  country  still 
more  than  it  took  from  them,  thus  en- 
riching it  by  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade.  As  part  of  the  same  system, 
colonies  were  founded,  for  the  supposed 
advantage  of  compelling  them  to  buy 
our  commodities,  or  at  all  events  not 
to  buy  those  of  any  other  country :  in 
return  for  which  restriction,  we  were 
generally  willing  to  come  imder  an 
equivalent  obligation  with  respect  to 
the  staple  productions  of  the  colonists. 
The  consequences  of  the  theory  were 
pushed  so  far,  that  it  was  not  unusual 
even  to  give  bounties  on  exportation^ 
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and  induce  foreigners  to  buy  from  us 
rather  than  from  other  countries,  by  a 
cheapness  which  we  artificially  pro- 
duced, by  paying  part  of  the  price  for 
them  out  of  our  own  taxes.  This  is  a 
stretch  beyond  the  point  jet  reached 
by  any  private  tradesman  in  his  com- 
petition for  business.  No  shopkeeper, 
I  should  think,  ever  made  a  practice  of 
bribing  customers  by  selling  goods  to 
them  at  a  pei*manent  loss,  making  it 
up  to  himself  from  other  funds  in  his 
possession. 

Tlie  principle  of  the  Mercantile 
Theory  is  now  given  up  even  bv 
writers  and  governments  who  still 
cling  to  the  restrictive  system.  What- 
ever hold  that  aystem  has  over  men*s 
minds,  independently  of  the  private 
interests  exposed  to  real  or  appre- 
hended loss  bv  its  abandonment,  is 
derived  from  mllacieB  other  than  the 
old  notion  of  the  benefits  of  heaping 
up  money  in  the  country.  The  most 
cnective  of  these  is  the  specious  plea 
of  employing  our  own  countrymen  and 
our  national  industry,  instead  of  feed- 
ing and  supporting  the  industry  of 
foreigners.  The  answer  to  this,  from 
the  principles  laid  down  in  former 
chapters,  is  evident.  Without  revert- 
ing to  the  fundamental  theorem  dis- 
cussed in  an  early  part  of  the  present 
treatise,*  respecting  the  nature  and 
sources  of  employment  for  labour,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  what  has  usually  been 
said  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade, 
that  the  alternative  is  not  between  em- 
ploying cur  own  people  and  foreigners, 
but  between  employmg  one  class  and 
another  of  our  own  people.    The  im- 

Sorted  commodity  is  always  paid  for, 
irectly  or  indirectly,  with  the  produce 
»f  our  own  industry :  that  industry 
^ing,  at  the  same  time,  rendered 
more  productive,  since,  with  the  same 
labour  and  outlay,  we  are  enabled  to 
possess  ourselves  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  article.  Those  who  have  not 
well  considered  the  subject  ai'e  apt  to 
8uppo.se  that  our  exporting  an  equiva- 
lent in  our  own  produce,  for  the  foreign 
articles  we  consume,  depends  on  con- 
tingencies— on  the  consent  of  foreign 


*  Bupvai  pp«  ^-\^. 


countries  to  make  some  corresponding 
relaxation  of  their  own  restrictions,  ca 
on  the  question  whether  those  from 
whom  we  buy  are  induced  by  that  cir- 
cumstance to  buy  more  from  us ;  and 
that,  if  these  things,  or  things  equiva- 
lent to  them,  do  not  happen,  the  pay- 
ment must  be  made  in  money.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing 
more  objectionable  in  a  money  pay- 
ment than  in  payment  by  any  other 
medium,  if  the  state  of  the  market 
makes  it  the  most  advantageous  re- 
mittance; and  the  money  itself  was 
first  acquired,  and  would  again  be  re- 

f)lenished,  by  the  export  of  an  equiva- 
ent  value  of  our  own  products.    But, 
in  the  next  place,  a  very  short  interval 
of  paying  in  money  would  so  lower 
prices  as  either  to  stop  a  part  of  the 
importation,  or  raise  up  a  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  produce,  sufiBcient  to  pay 
for  the  imports.     I  grant  that  this  dis- 
tpbance  of  the  equation  of  interna- 
tional demand  would  be  in  some  de- 
gree to  our  disadvantage,  in  the  pnr- 
chase  of  other  imported  articles ;  and 
that  a  country  which  prohibits  some 
foreign    commodities,     does,    ccet^U 
paribus,  obtain  those    which  it  does 
not  prohibit,  ^  at  a  less  price  than  it 
would  othei-wise  have  to  pay.    To  ex- 
press the  same  thing  in  other  words ; 
a  country  which  destroys  or  prevents 
altogether  certain  branches  of  foreign 
trade,  thereby  annihilating  a  general 
gain  to  the  world,  which  would  be 
snared  in  some  proportion    between 
itself  and    othei   countries — does,  in 
some  circumstances,  draw  to  itself  at 
the  expense  of  foreigners,   a  lai^r 
share  than  would  else  belong  to  it  of 
the  gain  arising  fi-om  that  portion  of 
its  foreign  trade  which  it  sufiers  to 
subsist.    But  even  this  it  can  only  be 
enabled  to  do,  if  foreigners  do  not 
maintain  equivalent  prohibitions  ot re- 
strictions against  its  commodities.  In 
any  case,  the  justice  or  expediency  of 
destroying  one  of  two  gains,  in  oiiler 
to  engross  a  rather  larger  share  of  the 
other,  does  not  requii-o  much  discw- 
sion :  the  gain,  too,  which  is  destroye<l 
beinff,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitode 
of  the  transactions,  the  larger  of  the 
^\.^Q,uuce  it  is  the  one  whick  capitij 
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Ift^  to  itself,  is  supposed  to  seek  by 
preference. 

Defeated  as  a  general  theory,  the 
Protectionist  doctrine  finds  support  in 
some  particular  cases,  from  considera- 
tions which,  when  really  in  point,  in- 
volve gi'eater  interests  than  mere  sav- 
ing of  labour ;  the  interests  of  national 
subsistence  and  of  national  defence. 
The  discussions  on  the  Corn  Laws 
have  familiarized  everybody  with  the 
plea,  that  we  ought  to  be  independent 
of  foreigners  for  the  food  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  Navigation  Laws 
were  grounded,  in  theory  and  profes- 
Bion,  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a 
"nursery  of  seamen"  for  the  navy. 
On  this  last  subject  I  at  once  admit, 
that  the  object  is  worth  the  sacrifice  ; 
and  that  a  country  exposed  to  invasion 
by  sea,  if  it  cannot  otherwise  have  suf- 
ficient ships  and  sailors  of  its  own  to 
secure  the  means  of  manning  on  an 
emergency  an  adequate  fleet,  is  quite 
right  in  obtaining  those  means,  even 
at  an  economical  sacrifice  in  point  of 
cheapness  of  transport.  When  the 
English  navigation  laws  were  enacted, 
the  Dutch,  from  their  maritime  skill 
and  their  low  rate  of  profit  at  home, 
were  able  to  carry  for  other  nations, 
England  included,  at  cheaper  rates 
than  those  nations  could  carry  for 
themselves:  which  placed  all  other 
countries  at  a  great  comparative  dis- 
advantage in  obtaining  experienced 
seamen  for  their  ships  of  war.  The 
Navigation  Laws,  by  which  this  de- 
ficiency was  remedied,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  blow  struck  against  the 
maritime  power  of  a  nation  with  which 
England  was  then  frequently  engaged 
in  hostilities,  were  probably,  though 
economically  disadvantageous,  politi- 
cally expedient.  But  English  ships  and 
sailors  can  now  navigate  as  cheaply  as 
those  of  any  other  country ;  maintain- 
ing at  least  an  equal  competition  with 
the  other  maritime  nations  even  in 
their  own  trade.  The  ends  which  may 
once  have  justified  Navigation  Laws, 
require  them  no  longer,  and  afforded 
no  reason  for  maintaining  this  in- 
vidious exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  free  trade. 

With  regard  to  subsistence,  the  plea 


of  the  Protectionists  has  been  so  often 
find  so  triumphantly  met,  that  it  re- 
quires little  notice  here.  That  country 
is  the  most  steadily  as  well  as  the 
most  abundantly  supplied  with  food, 
which  draws  its  supplies  from  the 
largest  surface.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
found  a  general  system  of  policy  on  bo 
improbable  a  danger  as  that  of  being 
at  war  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  at  onco ;  or  to  suppose  that, 
even  if  inferior  at  sea,  a  whole  country 
could  be  blockaded  like  a  town,  or  thai 
the  growers  of  food  in  other  countries 
would  not  be  as  anxious  not  to  lose  an 
advantageous  market,  as  we  should  be 
not  to  be  deprived  of  their  com.  On 
the  subject,  however,  of  subsistence, 
there  is  one  point  which  deserves  more 
especial  consideration.  Li  cases  of 
actual  or  apprehended  scarcity,  many 
countries  of  Europe  are  accustomed  to 
stop  the  exportation  of  food.  Is  this, 
or  not,  sound  policy  ?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  present  state  ot 
international  morality,  a  people  can- 
not, any  more  than  an  individual,  bo 
blamed  for  not  starving  itself  to  feed 
others.  But  if  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  to  mankind  on  the  whole,  were 
the  end  aimed  at  in  the  maxims  ot 
international  conduct,  such  collective 
churlishness  would  certainly  be  con- 
demned by  them.  Suppose  that  in 
ordinary  circumstances  the  trade  in 
food  were  perfectly  free,  so  that  the 
price  in  one  country  could  not  habitu- 
ally exceed  that  in  any  other  by  more 
than  the  cost  of  carriage,  together  with 
a  moderate  profit  to  the  importer.  A 
general  scarcity  ensues,  affecting  all 
countries,  but  in  unequal  degrees.  If 
the  price  rose  in  one  country  more 
than  in  others,  it  would  be  a  proof  that 
in  that  country  the  scarcity  was  se- 
verest, and  that  by  permitting  food  to 
go  freely  thither  from  any  other  coun 
try,  it  would  be  spared  from  a  less 
urgent  necessity  to  relieve  a  greater. 
When  the  interests,  therefore,  of  all 
countries  are  considered,  free  exporta- 
tion is  desirable.  To  the  exporting 
country  considered  separately,  it  may, 
at  least  on  the  particular  occasion,  be 
an  inconvenience  :  but  takine  iwtA  ^5V 
count.  t\ia.\.  \kQ  ^iQMwNK^  ^\v^^\^  \sw« 
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the  giver,  mU.  in  some  future  season 
1)0  the  receiver,  and  the  one  that  is 
benefited  by  the  freedom,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  even  to  the  apprehension  of 
food-rioters  it  might  be  made  apparent, 
tliat  in  such  cases  they  should  do  to 
others  what  they  would  wish  done  to 
themselves. 

In  countries  in  which  the  system  of 
Protection  is  declining,  but  not  yet 
wholly  given  up,  such  as  the  United 
States,  a  doctrine  has  come  into  notice 
which  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
free  trade  and  restriction,  namely,  that 
protection  for  protection's  sake  is  im- 
proj^er,  but  that  there  is  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  having  as  much  protec- 
tion as  may  incidentally  result  from  a 
tariff  framed  solely  for  revenue.  Even 
in  England,  regret  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed that  a  "  moderate  fixed  duty'* 
was  not  preserved  on  com,  on  account 
of  the  revenue  it  would  yield.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  the  general 
impolicy  of  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of 
life,  this  doctrine  overlooks  the  fact, 
that  revenue  is  received  onlv  on  the 
quantity  imported,  but  that  the  tax  is 
paid  on  the  entire  quantity  consumed. 
To  make  the  public  pay  much  that  the 
treasury  may  receive  a  little,  is  not  an 
eligible  mode  of  obtaining  a  revenue. 
In  the  case  of  manufactured  articles 
the  doctrine  involves  a  palpable  incon- 
sistency. The  object  of  the  duty  as  a 
means  of  revenue,  is  inconsistent  with 
its  aflfording,  even  incidentally,  any 
protection.  It  can  only  operate  as 
protection  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  im- 
portation ;  and  to  whatever  degree  it 
prevents  importation,  it  afibrds  no 
revenue. 

The  only  case^  in  which,  on  mere 
principles  of  political  economy,  pro- 
tecting duties  can  be  defensible,  is 
when  they  are  imposed  temporarily 
(especially  in  a  young  and  rising  na- 
tion) in  hopes  of  naturalizing  a  foreign 
industiy,  in  itself  perfectly  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The 
superiority  of  one  country  over  another 
in  a  branch  of  production,  often  arises 
only  from  having  begun  it  sooner. 
There  may  be  no  inherent  advantage 
on  one  part,  or  disadvantage  on  the 
QtboTf  but  only  a  prescixt  eu^cinont^  ot 


acquired  skill  and  experience.  A 
country  which  has  this  skill  and  ex* 
perience  yet  to  acquire,  may  in  other 
respects  be  better  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction than  those  which  were  eanier 
in  the  field :  and  besides,  it  is  a  just 
remark  of  Mr.  Bae,  that  nothing  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  promote  improve- 
ments in  any  branch  of  production,  than 
its  trial  under  a  new  set  of  conditions. 
But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  indi- 
viduals should,  at  their  own  risk,  or 
rather  to  their  certain  loss,  introduce 
a  new  manufactnre,  and  bear  the 
burthen  of  carrying  it  on  until  the 
producers  have  been  educated  up  to 
the  level  of  those  with  whom  the  pro- 
cesses are  traditional.  A  protecting 
duty,  continued  for  a  reasonable  time, 
will  sometimes  be  the  least  inconve- 
nient mode  in  which  the  nation  can 
tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such  an 
experiment.  But  the  protection  should 
be  confined  to  cases  in  which  there  is 
good  ground  of  assurance  that  the  in- 
dustry which  it  fosters  will  after  a 
time  be  able  to  dispense  with  it ;  nor 
should  the  domestic  producers  ever  be 
allowed  to  expect  that  it  will  be  con- 
tinued to  them  beyond  the  time  neces- 
sary for  a  fair  trial  of  what  they  are 
capable  of  accomplishing. 

The  only  writer  of  any  reputation  as 
a  political  economist,  who  now  adheres 
to  the  Protectionist  doctrine,  M'*.  H. 
C.  Carey,  rests  its  defence,  in  an 
economic  point  of  view,  principally  on 
two  reasons.  One  is,  tne  great  saving 
in  cost  of  carriage,  consequent  on  pro- 
ducing commodities  at  or  very  near  to 
the  place  where  they  are  to  be  con- 
sumed. The  whole  of  the  costofca^ 
riage,  both  on  the  commodities  im- 
ported and  on  those  exported  in  ex- 
change for  them,  he  regards  as  a 
direct  burthen  on  the  producers,  and 
not,  as  is  obviously  the  truth,  on  the 
consumers.  On  whomsoever  it  falls, 
it  is,  without  doubt,  a  burthen  on  tho 
industry  of  the  world.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious (and  that  Mr.  Carey  does  not 
see  it,  is  one  of  trtw  many  surprising 
things  in  his  book)  that  the  burthen 
is  only  home  for  a  more  than  equi- 
valent advantage.  If  the  commodity 
1^1%  \y;^\i^ht  in  a  foreign  country  wiu 
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domestic  produce  in  ipite  of  the  double 
cost  of  carriage,  the  fact  proves  that, 
heavy  as  that  cost  may  be,  the  saving 
in  cost  of  production  outweighs  it,  and 
the  collective  labour  of  the  countrv  is 
on  the  whole  better  remunerated  than 
if  the  article  were  produced  at  home. 
Cost  of  carriage  is  a  natural  protecting 
duty,  which  free  trade  has  no  power 
to  abrogate:  and  unless  America 
gained  more  by  obtaining  her  manu- 
factures through  the  medium  of  her 
com  and  cotton,  than  she  loses  in  cost 
of  carriage,  the  capital  employed  in 
producing  com  and  cotton  in  annually 
increased  quantities  for  the  foreign 
market,  would  tum  to  manufactures 
instead.  The  natural  advantage  at- 
tending a  mode  of  industry  in  which 
there  is  less  cost  of  carriage  to  pay, 
can  at  most  be  only  a  justification  for 
a  temporary  and  merely  tentative  pro- 
tection.  Tlie  expenses  of  production 
being  always  greatest  at  first,  it  may 
happen  that  the  home  production, 
though  really  the  most  advantageous, 
may  not  become  so  until  after  a  certain 
duration  of  pecuniair  loss,  which  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  tnat  private  specu- 
lators should  incur  in  order  that  their 
successors  may  be  benefited  by  their 
ruin.  I  have  therefore  conceded  that 
in  a  new  countiy,  a  temporary  pro- 
tecting duty  may  sometimes  be  econo- 
mically defensible ;  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  it  be  strictly  limited  in 
point  of  time,  and  provision  be  made 
Aat  during  the  latter  part  of  its 
existence  it  be  on  a  gradually  de- 
creasing scale.  Such  temporary  pro- 
tection is  of  the  same  nature  as  a 
patent,  and  should  be  governed  by 
similar  conditions. 

The  remaining  argument  of  Mr. 
Carey  in  support  of  the  economic 
benefits  of  Protectionism,  applies  only 
to  countries  whose  exports  consist 
of  agricultural  produce.  He  argues, 
tliat  by  a  trade  of  this  description  they 
actually  send  away  their  soil ;  the  dis- 
tant consumers  not  giving  back  to  the 
land  of  the  country,  as  home  consumers 
would  do,  the  fertilizing  elements 
which  they  abstract  from^  it.  This 
argument  deserves  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  physical  tmth  on  which 


it  is  founded ;  a  tmth  which  has  only 
lately  come  to  be  understood,  but 
which  is  henceforth  destined  to  be  a 
permanent  element  in  the  thoughts  of 
statesmen,  as  it  must  always  have 
been  in  the  destlDies  of  nations.  To 
the  question  of  Protectionism,  how- 
ever, it  is  irrelevant.  That  the  im- 
mense growth  of  raw  produce  in  Ame- 
rica to  be  consumed  in  Europe,  is  pro- 
gressively exhausting  the  soil  of  the 
Eastern,  and  even  of  the  older  Western 
States,  and  that  both  are  already  far 
less  productive  than  formerly,  is  cre- 
dible in  itself,  even  if  no  one  bore  wit- 
ness to  it.  But  what  I  have  already 
said  respecting  cost  of  carriage,  is  true 
also  of  the  cost  of  manuring.  Free 
trade  does  not  compel  Amenca  to  ex- 
port com ;  she  would  cease  to  do  so,  if 
it  ceased  to  be  to  her  advantage.  As, 
then,  she  would  not  persist  in  export- 
ing raw  produce  and  importing  manu- 
factures, any  longer  than  the  labour 
she  saved  by  doing  so,  exceeded  what 
the  carriage  cost  her ;  so,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  for  her  to  replace  in 
the  soil  the  elements  of  fertility  which 
she  had  sent  away,  if  the  saving  in 
cost  of  production  were  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  carriage  and 
of  manure  together,  manure  would  bo 
imported,  and  if  not,  the  export  of  com 
would  cease.  It  is  evident  that  one  of 
these  two  things  would  already  have 
taken  place,  if  there  had  not  been  near 
at  hand  a  constant  succession  of  new 
soils,  not  yet  exhausted  of  their  fer- 
tility, the  cultivation  of  which  enables 
her,  whether  judiciously  or  not,  to 
postpone  the  question  of  manure.  As 
soon  as  it  no  longer  answers  better  to 
break  up  new  soils  than  to  manure 
the  old,  America  will  either  become  a 
regular  importer  of  manure,  or  will 
without  protecting  duties  grow  com 
for  herself  only,  and  manufacturing  for 
herself,  will  make  her  manure,  as 
Mr.  Carey  desires,  at  home.* 

•  To  this  Mr.  Carey  would  reply  (indeed, 
he  has  already  so  replied  in  advance),  that 
of  all  commodities,  manure  is  the  least  sus- 
oe{)tible  of  being  conveyed  to  a  distance. 
This  is  true  of  sewage,  and  of  stable  manure^ 
but  not  true  of  the  insredienta  to  which  thos« 
manures  owe  their  elucienoy.  These,  on  the 
contrary,  are  chiefly  substanQoa  «)^V;^sscu% 
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For  tliBEO  obvious  reasons,  I  liold    uioJifj  the  piisting  method  rf  iw 
••''•'  ■     urgnnicnts  for    poBing  of  Iho  uncoonpied  I     ' 


jetotBlljinyalid,  The 
■    *     "     1  bcmg 

1  rrolcctioaiiitB  ofl<Mi 
trenicly  ill,  but  it  is  an  injustico  to 
Ihom  to  ennpose  that  their  Prolec- 
tioitist  GreccS  rcela  upon  nothing  sn- 
pei'ior  to  an  ooonomic  hlnnilcr:  innnj 
oF  Ihom  have  been  ]od  to  it  nini ' 
hy  consideration  for  th«  high 
itBts  of  humanity,  than  by  pnrolj  eeo- 
noinie  reasons.    Tliey,  and  Mr.  Carey 
at  Iheii  head,  deem  it  a  necessa 
condition  of  hnmtin  imnrovemcnt  th 
toi\'ns  sliould  ubouod;  tliatmen  bIidu 
combino  their  lalmtir,  bj  meann  of  i 
terchaage,  with  near  neighbours — wi 
people    of   pursuits,    eapa cities,    ai 
mental  eultivation  differeat  from  thi 
own,  Bufficientlj  close  at  band  form 
tual  sharpening  of  nits  and  onlarging 
of  ideas— rather  than  with  peoplo  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  eloba.    Tliey 
believe  that  a  nation  all  engaged  in 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  samo,  pursuit 
— a  cation  all  agricultural.— cannot  al^ 
tain  a  high  state  of  ciiilization  and 
culture.    And  foi  this  there  is  a  great 
fouuiialion  of  reason,    if  the  diflicuity 
can  be  overcome,  (he  United  States, 
uith  tlieir  free  institutions,  tbeir  uni- 
vei'^al  schooling,  and  their  oiampresect 
press,  are  the  people  to  do  it;   but 
ivhetlier  this  isipossible  or  not,  is  still 
a  problem.     So  far,  however,  as  it  is 
an  object  to  check  the  excessive  dis- 
persion of  the  populatioB,  Mr.  Wake- 
ned has  pointed  out  a  better  way :  to 


;  their  price ;  instead  of  lower- 


■ah-uT'JiSce"! 
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mainly  eonoems  thsphmphBtei;  for  of  the 
nlki^u,  sods  Is  proninbla  Frnrwhere. 
vhile  potBM,  being  ona  of  tli0  coDstitupntfl 
of  grapits  nod  the  otber  feldipethic  roclii, 

decomporition  it  <•  r/nawed  |  s  liu-gB  quan- 
titj  Biao  being  brought  down  in  the  d^poAita 
of  rivem.    Aeforthe  ptospbatea,  Ihey,  in  Ibe 


passing  of  th*  Homeitead  Act.  To 
cut  the  knot  in  Mr.  Carey'a  fashion,  by 
Protectioniam,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  Ohio  and  Michigan  ehonld  be 
protected  a^inst  Massachusetts  as 
well  as  against  England :  for  the 
msmtfactoiies  of  New  Enslanit,  no 
more  than  those  of  the  old  coimtry, 
aocompiiab  his  deMderatum  of  bring- 
ing a  manufacturing  population  lo  the 
doors  of  the  Western  farmer.  Boston 
and  New  York  do  not  supply  the  want 
of  local  towns  to  the  Western  Prairie^ 
nay  bettor  than  Manchester ;  and  it  is 
as  difBcult  to  get  back  tbe  maoon 
from  the  one  place  as  from  the  other. 
There  is  only  one  part  of  the  Pto- 
tectionist  scheme  which  requires  any 
further  notice  :  its  policy  towards  colo- 
nies, and  foreign  dependencies ;  that 
of  compelling  tliom  to  trade  BiclusiTely 
with  the  dominant  country.  A  country 
which  thus  secures  to  itself  an  extra 
foreign  demand  for  il^  commodities, 
undoubtedly  j^ves  itself  some  advan- 
tage in  tbe  distribution  of  tbe  general 
gams  of  the  commercial  world.  Since, 
however,  it  causes  the  industry  and 
capital  of  tbe  colony  to  be  diverted 
from  channels,  which  are  proved  to  be 
the  most  proilnctive,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  these  into  which  industry  and  ca. 
pital  spontaneously  tend  to  flow ;  there 
19  a  loss,  on  the  whole,  to  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  world,  and  the 
mother  counti7  docs  not  gain  so  mueli 
as  she  makes  the  colony  lose.  I^ 
therefore,  the  mother  country  refb-ses  i 
to  acknowledge  any  reciprocity  of  obli- 
gation, she  imposes  a  tribute  on  the 
colony  in  an  indirect  mode,  greatly 
more  oppressive  and  injuriona  than  the  ■ 
direct.  But  if,  with  a  more  equitable 
spirit,  she  submits  herself  to  corre- 
sponding restrictions  for  the  bene6t  of 
the  colony,  the  result  of  the  whole 
transaction  is  the  ridiculous  one,  that 
each  party  loses  much,  in  order  that 
tbe  other  mny  gain  a  little. 

I  3,    Next  to  the  sjstem  of  Protoo- 
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tion,  among  miscliievons  interferences 
with  the  spontaneous  conrse  of  indus- 
trial transactions,  may  be  noticed  cer- 
tain interferences  with  contracts.  One 
instance  is  that  of  the  Usury  Laws. 
These  originated  in  a  religious  preju- 
dice against  receiving  interest  on 
money,  derived  from  that  fruitful  source 
of  mischief  in  modern  Europe,  the  at- 
tempted adaptation  to  Chnstianity  of 
doctrines  and  precepts  drawn  from  the 
Jewish  law.  In  Mahomedan  nations 
the  receiving  of  interest  is  formally  in- 
terdicted, and  rigidly  abstained  from ; 
and  Sismondi  has  noticed,  as  one 
among  the  causes  of  the  industrial  in- 
feriority of  the  Catholic,  compared  with 
the  Protestant  parts  of  Europe,  that 
the  Catholic  church  in  the  Middle 
Ages  gave  its  sanction  to  the  same  pre- 
judice; which  subsists,  impaired  but 
not  destroyed,  wherever  that  religion  is 
acknowledged.  Where  law  or  con- 
scientious scruples  prevent  lending  at 
interest,  the  capital  which  belongs  to 
persons  not  in  business  is  lost  to  pro- 
ductive purposes,  or  can  be  applied  to 
them  only  m  peculiar  circumstances  of 

fersonal  connexion,  or  by  a  subterfuge, 
ndustry  is  thus  limited  to  the  capital 
of  the  undertakers,  and  to  what  they 
can  borrow  from  persons  not  bound  by 
the  same  laws  or  religion  as  them- 
selves. In  Mussulman  countries  the 
bankers  and  money  dealers  are  either 
Hindoos,  Armenians,  or  Jews. 

In  more  improved  countries,  legisla- 
tion no  longer  discountenances  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  equivalent  for  money  lent ; 
but  it  has  everywhere  interfered  with 
the  free  agency  of  the  lender  and  bor- 
rower, by  fixing  a  legal  limit  to  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  making  the  re- 
ceipt of  more  than  the  api)ointed  maxi- 
mum a  penal  offence.  This  restriction, 
t3)ough  approved  by  Adam  Smith,  has 
jeen  condemned  ty  all  enlightened 
Krsons  since  the  triumphant  onslaught 
made  upon  it  by  Bentham  in  his 
"  Letters  on  Usury,"  which  may  still 
bo  referred  to  as  the  best  extant  writing 
on  the  subject. 

Legislators  may  enact  and  maintain 
Usury  Laws  from  one  of  two  motives: 
ideas  of  public  policy,  or  concern  for 
tile  interest  of  the  parties  in  the  con- 


tract ;  in  this  case,  of  one  party  only, 
.  the  borrower.  As  a  matter  of  policy, 
the  notion  may  possibly  be,  that  it  is 
for  the  general  good  that  interest 
should  be  low.  It  is  however  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  causes  which  in- 
fluence commercial  transactions,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  rate  of  interest  is  really 
made  lower  by  law,  than  it  would  be 
made  by  the  spontaneous  play  of  supply 
and  demand.  If  the  competition  of 
borrowers,  left  unrestrained,  would 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  six  per 
cent,  this  proves  that  at  five  there 
would  be  a  greater  demand  for  loans, 
than  there  is  capital  in  the  market  to 
supply.  If  the  law  in  these  circum- 
stances permits  no  interest  beyond  five 
per  cent,  there  will  be  some  lenders, 
who  not  choosing  to  disobey  the  law, 
and  not  being  in  a  condition  to  employ 
their  capital  otherwise,  will  content 
themselves  with  the  legal  rate :  but 
others,  finding  that  in  a  season  of  press- 
ing demand,  more  may  be  made  of 
their  capital  by  other  means  than  they 
are  permitted  to  make  by  lending  it, 
will  not  lend  it  at  all ;  and  the  loan- 
able capital,  already  too  small  for  the 
demand,  will  be  still  fiirther  dimi- 
nished. Of  the  disappointed  candi- 
dates there  will  be  many  at  such 
periods,  who  must  have  their  neces- 
sities supplied  at  any  price,  and  these 
will  readily  find  a  third  section  ot 
lenders,  who  will  not  be  averse  to  join 
in  a  violation  of  the  law,  either  by  cir- 
cuitous transactions  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  fraud,  or  by  relying  on  the 
honour  of  the  borrower.  The  extra 
expense  of  the  roundabout  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  an  equivalent  for  the  risk 
of  non-payment  and  of  legal  penalties, 
must  be  paid  by  the  borrower,  over 
and  above  the  extra  interest  which 
would  have  been  required  of  him  by 
the  general  sta*e  of  the  market.  The 
laws  which  were  intended  to  lower  the 
price  paid  by  him  for  pecuniary  accom- 
modation, end  thus  in  greatly  increasing 
it.  These-  laws  have  also  a  directly 
demoralizing  tendency.  Knowing  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  an  illegal  pecu- 
niary transaction  between  two  persons, 
in  which  no  third  person  is  involved,  s« 
long  as  it  is  the  interest  of  botktQks^^ 
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the  Forrft,  legislatora  have  adopted 
th«»  ox  j)0(licnt  of  tempting  thelwrrower 
to  ln»fonio  the  informer,  by  makinp;  the 
aniiuhni'nt  of  the  debt  a  part  of  the 
pcnnlly  for  the  offcuco  :  thiw rewarding 
ini-n  for  obtaining  the  property  of 
oihrm  by  fnUe  proiuiiieii,  and  then  not 
ciily  n«fusinj»  j)a>Tiient,  but  inroking 
]• 'jkl  |M'na]ti'-s  on  those  vrho  haye 
ji.  I]'  ■  1  them  in  thoir  need.  Tlie  moral 
fi'jiho  of  mankind  very  rightly  in- 
faiiii/.<*s  those  who  resist  an  otherwise 
jll^t  (laini  on  the  ground  of  usury,  and 
tnhr.itcs  inch  a  pica  only  when  re- 
iort«-l  to  as  the  best  legal  defence 
avail.iMe  against  an  attempt  really 
considered  as  partaking  of  fraud  or 
extortion.  IJut  this  very  severity  of 
public  opinion  renders  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  so  diflicult,  and  the 
inflii-tion  of  the  penalties  so  rare,  that 
when  it  does  occur  it  merely  victimizes 
an  individual,  and  has  no  effect  on 
general  practice. 

In  so  far  as  the  motive  of  the  re- 
striction may  be  supposed  to  be,  not 
public  policy,  but  regard  for  the  in- 
tcrc-»t  of  the  borrower,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  any  case  in  which 
such  tenderness  on  the  legislator's  part 
is  more  misplaced.  A  i)er8on  of  snne 
mind,  and  of  the  age  at  which  persons 
are  lej;ally  competent  to  conduct  their 
own  concerns,  must  bo  presumed  to  be 
a  suflficient  gunnlian  of  his  pecuniary 
intcH'.sts.  If  he  may  sell  an  estate,  or 
grant  a  release,  or  assign  away  all  his 
iiropcrty,  without  control  from  the  law, 
It  ik'cnis  very  unnecessary  that  the 
only  bargain  which  ho  cannot  make 
witliout  its  intcrmed<11ing,  should  be  a 
loan  of  money,  "iho  law  seems  to 
pivsumc  that  the  money-lender,  dealing 
with  necessitous  persons,  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  necessities,  and  exact 
conditions  limited  only  by  his  own  plea- 
sure. It  might  bo  so  if  there  Avere 
only  one  money-lender  within  reach. 
r>u't  when  there  is  the  whole  monied 
capital  of  a  wealthy  community  to  re- 
sort to,  no  borrower  is  placed  under 
any  disadvantage  in  the  market  merely 
Vy  WU**  urgency  of  his  need.  If  he  cnn- 
not  borrow  at  the  interest  paid  by 
ther  people,  it  must  bo  because  ho 
IBDotgive  such  good  security :  and 


competition  will  limit  the  extn  k 
mand  to  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  nk 
of  his  proving:  insolvent.  Thoagh  tb 
law  intends  favour  to  the  borrower,  il 
is  to  him  above  all  that  injustice  i^ 
in  this  case,  done  by  it.  What  cub 
more  uqjust  than  that  a  person  vhs 
cannot  give  perfectly  good  secnrilr, 
should  be  prevented  from  borrowings 
persons  who  are  willing  to  lend  moner 
to  him,  by  their  not  being  pennittedio 
receive  the  rate  of  interest  whick 
would  be  a  just  equivalent  for  tkir 
risk?  Through  the  mistaken  kindnea 
of  the  law,  he  must  either  go  without 
the  monej  which  is  perhaps  neoesstrf 
to  save  him  from  much  greater  loesei, 
or  be  driven  to  expedients  of  a  &r 
more  ruinous  description,  which  tlie 
law  either  has  not  found  it  possibleiOi 
has  not  happened,  to  interdict 

Adam  SSmith  rather  hastily  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  that  only  tw) 
Kinds  of  persons,  "  prodigals  and  pro- 
jectors,*' could  require  to  borrow  moncj 
at  more  than  the  market  rate  of  in- 
terest. He  should  have  included  iH 
persons  who  are  in  any  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, however  temporary  their  ne- 
cessities ma^  be.  It  may  happen  to 
an^  person  in  business,  to  be  dinp- 
pomted  of  the  resources  on  which  he 
had  calculated  for  meeting  some  en- 
gagement, the  non-fulfilment  of  which 
on  a  fixed  day  would  be  bankniptcr. 
In  periods  of  commercial  difficulty,  thii 
is  the  condition  of  many  prosperooi 
mercantile  firms,  who  become  compe- 
titors for  the  small  amount  of  dispos- 
able capital  which,  in  a  time  of  general 
distrust,  the  owners  are  willing  to  pari 
with.  Under  the  English  usury  laws, 
now  happily  abolished,  the  limitations 
imposed  by  those  laws  were  felt  as  s 
most  serious  aggravation  of  every  com- 
mercial crisis.  Merchants  who  coaU 
have  obtained  the  aid  they  required  tl 
an  interest  of  seven  or  eight  per  cent 
for  short  periods,  were  obliged  to  girs 
20  or  30  per  cent,  or  to  resort  to  forced 
sales  of  goods  at  a  still  greater  losL 
Experience  having  obtruded  these  erib 
on  the  notice  of  Parliament,  the  sort 
of  compromise  took  place,  of  yrlAk 
English  legislation  affords  so  mKOj  ii* 
stances,  and  which  helps  to  make  oif 
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laws  and  policj  tbe  mass  of  incon- 
jsistcucy  that  they  are.  The  law  was 
reformed  as  a  person  reforms  a  tight 
shoe,  who  cuts  a  hole  in  it  where  it 
pinches  hardest,  and  continues  to  wear 
it.  Retaining  the  erroneous  principle 
as  a  general  rule,  Parliament  allowed 
an  exception  in  the  case  in  which  the 

fractical  mischief  was  most  flagrant, 
t  left  the  usury  laws  unrepealed,  but 
exempted  bills  of  exchange,  of  not 
more  than  three  months'  date,  from 
their  operation.  Some  years  afterwards 
the  laws  were  repealed  in  regard  to  all 
other  contracts,  but  left  in  force  as  to 
all  those  which  relate  to  land.  Not  a 
particle  of  reason  could  be  given  for 
making  this  extraordinary  distinction ; 
but  the  "  agricultural  mind"  was  of 
opinion  that  the  interest  on  mort- 
gages, though  it  hardly  ever  came  up 
to  the  permitted  point,  would  come  up 
to  a  still  higher  point ;  and  the  usury 
laws  were  maintained  that  the  land- 
lords might,  as  they  thought,  be  en- 
abled to  borrow  below  the  market  rate, 
as  the  com-lawR  were  kept  up  that  the 
same  class  might  be  able  to  sell  corn 
above  the  market  rate.  The  modesty 
of  the  pretension  was  quite  worthy  of 
the  intelligence  which  could  think  that 
the  end  aimed  at  was  in  any  way  for- 
warded by  the  means  used. 

With  regard  to  the  "  prodigals  and 
projectors"  spoken  of  by  Adam  Smith ; 
no  law  can  prevent  a  prodigal  from 
ruining  himself,  unless  it  lays  him  or 
bis  property  under  actual  restraint, 
according  to  the  unjustifiable  practice 
of  the  Roman  Law  and  some  of  the 
Continental  systems  founded  on  it. 
The  cnly  effect  of  usury  laws  upon  a 
prodigal,  is  to  make  his  ruin  rather 
more  expeditious,  by  driving  him  to  a 
disreputable  class  of  money-dealers, 
and  rendering  the  conditions  more 
onerous  by  the  extra  risk  created  by 
the  law.  As  for  projectors,  a  teim,  in 
its  unfavourable  sense,  rather  unfairly 
applied  to  every  person  who  has  a 
project;  such  laws  may  put  a  veto 
upon  the  prosecution  of  the  most  pro- 
mising enterprise,  when  planned,  as  it 
genenlly  is,  dt  a  person  who  does  not 
nossess  capital  ada^nate  to  its  success- 
nl  oonq^letion.    Manyofilie  greatest 


improvements  were  at  first  looko 
shyly  on  by  capitalists,  and  had  to  wni 
long  before  they  found  one  sufficiently 
adventurous  to  be  the  first  in  a  nc\i 
path :  many  years  elapsed  before  StC" 
phenson  could  convince  even  the  crt 
terprising  mercantile  public  of  Liver 
pool  and  Manchester,  of  the  advantagf 
of  substituting  railways  for  tumpike> 
roads ;  and  plans  on  which  great  Isibour 
and  large  sums  have  been  expended 
with  litfle  visible  result,  (the  epoch  in 
their  progress  when  predictions  of 
failure  are  most  rife,)  may  be  indefi- 
nitely suspended,  or  altogether  dropped, 
and  the  outlay  all  lost,  if,  when  th« 
original  funds  are  exhausted,  the  law 
will  not  allow  more  to  be  raised  on  the 
terras  on  which  people  are  willing  to 
expose  it  to  the  chances  of  an  enter* 
pnse  not  yet  secure  of  success. 

§  3.  Loans  are  not  the  only  kind  of 
contract,  of  which  governments  ha^c 
thought  themselves  qualified  to  regu- 
late the  conditions  better  than  the 
persons  interested.  There  is  scarcely 
any  commodity  which  they  have  not, 
at  some  place  or  time,  endeavoured  to 
make  eitner  dearer  or  cheaper  than  it 
would  be  if  left  to  itself.  The  most 
plausible  case  for  artificially  cheapen- 
ing a  commoditv,  is  that  of  food  The 
desirableness  of  the  object  is  in  this 
case  undeniable.  But  since  the  ave- 
rage price  of  food,  like  that  of  other 
things,  conforms  to  the  cost  of  pi-oduc- 
tion  with  the  addition  of  the  usual 
profit ;  if  this  price  is  not  expected  by 
the  farmer,  he  will,  unless  compcllod 
by  law,  produce  no  more  than  ho  re- 
quires for  his  own  consumption :  and 
tne  law  therefore,  if  absolutely  deter- 
mined to  have  food  cheaper,  must  sub- 
stitute, for  the  ordinary  motives  to 
cultivation,  a  system  of  penalties.  If 
it  shrinks  from  doing  this,  it  has  no 
resource  but  that  of  taxing  the  whole 
nation,  to  give  a  bounty  or  premium  to 
the  grower  or  importer  of  com,  thus 
giving  everybodv  cheap  bread  at  the 
expense  of  all :  m  reality  a  largess  to 
those  who  do  not  pay  taxes,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  do ;  one  of  the  forms 
of  a  practice  essentially  bad,  that  of 
converting  the  working  cW»Ri^  voNa 
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unworMng  clasBes  by  making  them  a 
present  of  subsistence. 

It  is  not  however  so  mnch  the  gene- 
ral or  average  price  of  food,  as  its 
occasional  high  price  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, which  governments  have  studied 
to  reduce.  In  some  cases,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  famous  "  maximum"  of  the 
revolutionary  government  of  1793,  the 
compulsorv  regulation  was  an  attempt 
by  tne  rulmg  powers  to  counteract  the 
necessary  consequences  of  their  own 
acts;  to  scatter  an  indefinite  abun- 
dance of  the  circulating  medium  with 
one  hand,  and  keep  down  prices  with 
the  other;  a  thing  manifestly  impos- 
sible under  any  regime  except  one  of 
unmitigated  terror.  In  case  of  actual 
scarcity,  governments  are  often  urged, 
as  they  were  in  the  Irish  emergency  of 
1847,  to  take  measures  of  some  sort 
for  moderating  the  price  of  food.  But 
the  price  of  a  thing  cannot  be  raised 
by  deficiency  of  supply,  beyond  what 
is  sufficient  to  make  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  the  consumption ;  and  if  a 
government  prevents  this  reduction 
from  being  brought  about  by  a  rise  of 
price,  there  remains  no  mode  of  effect- 
ing it  unless  by  taking  possession  of 
all  the  food,  and  serving  it  out  in 
rations,  as  in  a  besieged  town.  In  a 
real  scarcity,  nothing  can  afford  gene- 
ral relief,  except  a  determination  by 
the  richer  classes  to  diminish  their  own 
consumption.  If  they  buy  and  consume 
their  usual  quantity  of  food,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  giving  money, 
they  do  no  good.  The  price  is  forced 
up  until  the  poorest  competitors  have 
no  longer  the  means  of  competing,  and 
the  privation  of  food  is  thrown  exclu- 
sively upon  the  indigent,  the  other 
classes  being  only  affected  pecuniarily. 
When  the  supply  is  insufficient,  some- 
body must  consume  less,  and  if  every 
rich  person  is  determined  not  to  be  that 
•^mebody,  all  they  do  b^  Subsidizing 
their  poorer  competitors  is  to  force  up 
*he  price  so  much  the  higher,  with  no 
iffect  but  to  enrich  the  corn-dealers, 
the  very  revei'se  of  what  is  desired  by 
those  who  recommend  such  measures. 
All  that  governments  can  do  in  these 
emergencies,  is  to  counsel  a  general 
moderatioii  in  consumpUoii,  «a\Ol  \a  m- 


terdict  such  kinds  o^  it  aa  are  not  d 
primary  importance.  Direct  measures 
at  the  cost  of  the  state,  to  procure  foud 
from  a  distance,  are  expedient  when 
from  peculiar  reasons  the  thing  is  not 
likely  to  be  done  by  private  speculation. 
In  any  other  case  they  are  a  great 
error.  Private  speculators  will  not,  in 
such  cases,  venture  to  compete  with 
the  government ;  and  though  a  govern- 
ment can  do  more  than  any  one  mer- 
chant, it  cannot  do  nearly  so  much  a« 
all  merchants. 

§  4.  Governments,  however,  arb 
oflener  chargeable  with  having  at- 
tempted, too  successfully,  to  make 
things  dear,  than  with  having  aimed 
by  wrong  means  at  making  their 
cheap.  The  usual  instrument  for  pro- 
ducing artificial  deamess  is  monopoly. 
To  confer  a  monopoly  upon  a  producer 
or  dealer,  or  upon  a  set  of  producers  or 
dealers  not  too  numerous  to  combine, 
is  to  give  them  the  power  of  levying 
any  amount  of  taxation  on  the  public, 
for  their  individual  benefit,  which  will 
not  make  the  public  fore^  the  use  of 
the  commodity.  When  the  sharers  in 
the  monopoly  are  so  numerous  and  so 
widely  scattered  that  they  are  pre* 
vented  from  combining,  the  evil  is 
considerably  less :  but  even  then  the 
competition  is  not  so  active  among  a 
limited,  as  among  an  unlimited  num- 
ber. Those  who  feel  assured  of  a  fair 
average  proportion  in  the  general 
business,  are  seldom  eager  to  get  a 
larger  share,  by  foregoing  a  portion  of 
their  profits.  A  limitation  oi  compcti< 
tion,  however  partial,  may  have  mis- 
chievous effects  quite  disproportione^ 
to  the  apparent  cause.  The  mere  ex« 
elusion  of  foreigners,  from  a  branch  of 
industry  open  to  the  free  competition 
of  every  native,  has  been  known,  even 
in  England,  to  render  that  branch  a 
conspicuous  exception  to  the  general 
industrial  energy  of  the  country.  Tbi 
silk  manufacture  of  England  remained 
far  behind  that  of  other  countries  of 
Europe,  so  long  as  the  foreign  fabricf 
were  prohibited.  In  addition  to  ths 
tax  levied  for  the  profit,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, of  the  monopolists,  the  consumer 
V  \k\]A  iftOb^a  an  additional  tax  £ar  thoif 
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laziness  and  incapacity.  When  re- 
lieved from  the  immediate  stimulus  of 
competition,  producers  and  dealers 
grow  indifferent  to  the  dictates  of  their 
ultimate  pecuniary  interest ;  preferring 
to  the  most  hopeful  prospects,  the  pre- 
sent ease  of  adhering  to  routine.  A 
person  who  is  already  tluiving,  seldom 
puts  himself  out  of  his  way  to  com- 
mence even  a  lucrative  improvement, 
unless  urged  by  the  additional  motive 
of  fear  lest  some  rival  should  supplant 
him  by  getting  possession  of  it  oefore 
him. 

Tho  condemnation  of  monopolies 
ought  not  to  extend  to  patents,  by 
t^rmch  the  originator  of  an  improved 
process  is  allowed  to  enjoy,  for  a  limited 
period,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using 
his  own  improvement.  This  is  not 
making  the  commodity  dear  for  his 
benefit,  but  merely  postponing  a  part 
of  the  increased  cheapness  which  the 
public  owe  to  the  inventor,  in  order  to 
compensate  and  reward  him  for  the 
service.  That  he  ought  to  be  both 
compensated  and  rewarded  for  it,  will 
not  be  denied,  and  also  that  if  all  were 
at  once  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  ingenuity,  without  having  shared 
the  labours  or  the  expenses  which  ho 
had  to  incur  in  bringing  his  idea  into 
ft  practical  shape,  either  such  expenses 
and  labours  would  be  undergone  by 
nobody,  except  very  opulent  and  very 
public-spirited  persons,  or  the  state 
must  put  a  value  on  the  service  ren- 
dered by  an  inventor,  and  make  him  a 
pecuniary  grant.  This  has  been  done 
in  some  instances,  and  may  be  done 
without  inconvenience  in  cases  of  veiy 
conspicuous  public  benefit;  but  in 
general  an  exclusive  privilege,  of  tem- 
porary duration,  is  preferable ;  because 
it  leaves  nothing  to  any  one's  dis- 
cretion ;  because  the  reward  conferred 
by  it  depends  upon  the  invention's 
being  found  useful,  and  the  greater  tho 
usefulness  the  greater  the  reward ;  and 
because  it  is  paid  by  the  verv  persons 
to  whom  the  service  is  rendered,  the 
consumers  of  the  commodity.  So  de- 
cisive, indeed,  are  those  considerations, 
that  if  the  system  of  patents  were 
abandoned  for  that  of  rewards  by  the 
•tate,  the  best  shape  which  these  could 


assume  wouM  be  that  of  a  small  tem- 
porary tax,  imposed  for  the  inventor's 
benefit,  on  all  persons  making  use  of 
the  invention.  To  this,  however,  or  to 
any  other  system  which  would  vest  in 
the  state  the  power  of  deciding  whether 
an  inventor  should  derive  any  pecu- 
niary advantage  from  the  public  benefit 
which  he  confers,  the  objections  aro 
evidently  stronger  and  more  funda- 
mental than  the  strongest  which  can 
possibly  be  urged  against  patents.  It 
IS  generally  admitted  that  the  present 
Patent  Laws  need  much  improvement ; 
but  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  tho 
closely  analogous  one  of  Copyright,  it 
would  be  a  gross  immorality  in  the  law 
to  set  everybody  free  to  use  a  person's 
work  without  his  consent  and  without 
giving  him  an  equivalent.  I  have 
seen  with  real  alarm  several  recent 
attempts,  in  quarters  carrying  some 
authoiity,  to  impugn  the  principle  of 
patents  altogether ;  attempts  which,  if 
practically  successful,  would  enthrone 
free  stealing  under  the  prostituted 
name  of  fi*ee  trade,  and  make  the  men 
of  brains,  still  more  than  at  present, 
the  needy  retainers  and  dependents  of 
the  men  of  money-bags. 

§  5.  I  pass  to  another  kind  of  go- 
vernment interference,  in  which  the 
end  and  the  means  are  alike  odious, 
but  which  existed  in  England  until 
not  so  much  as  a  generation  ago,  and 
in  France  up  to  the  year  1864.  I 
mean  the  laws  against  combinations 
of  workmen  to  raise  wages ;  laws  en- 
acted and  maintained  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  keeping  wages  low,  as  the 
famous  Statute  of  Labourers  was  passed 
by  a  legislature  of  employers,  to  pre* 
vent  the  labouring  class,  when  its 
numbers  had  been  thinned  by  a  pesti- 
lence, from  taking  advantage  oi  tho 
diminished  competition  to  obtain  higher 
wages.  Such  laws  exhibit  the  infernal 
spirit  of  the  slave  master,  when  to  re- 
tain the  working  classes  in  avowed 
slavery  has  ceased  to  be  practicable. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  working 
classes,  by  combining  among  them- 
selves, to  raise  or  keep  up  the  general 
rate  of  wages,  it  needs  hardly  be  said 
that  this  would  be  a  Uunx  Y£k\»  \^  \a 
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punishcjl,  but  to  be  welcomed  and  re- 
j<»ircd  at.  I'lifortunatcly  the  effect  is 
quite  beyond  attainment  by  such 
nierinR.  'flic  multitudes  who  compose 
the  working  class  are  too  numerous 
and  too  wi»lely  scattered  to  combine  at 
all,  much  more  to  combine  effectually. 
If  tliey  could  do  so,  thejr  might  doubi- 
less  succeed  in  diminishing  the  hours 
of  labour,  and  obtaining  the  same 
wages  for  less  work.  But  if  they 
aimed  at  obtaining  actually  higher 
wag<»s  than  the  rate  fixed  by  demand 
and  BUi)i)Iy — ihe  rate  which  distributes 
the  whole  circulating  capital  of  the 
country  among  the  entire  working  po- 
pulation—this could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  keeping  a  part  of  their 
number  permanently  out  of  employ- 
ment. As  support  from  public  charity 
would  of  course  be  refused  to  those 
who  could  get  work  and  would  not 
accept  it,  they  would  be  thrown  for 
support  upon  the  trades  union  of  which 
they  were  members;  and  the  work- 
peoj)le  collectively  would  be  no  better 
off  than  before,  having  to  suppoi-t  the 
same  numbers  out  of  the  same  aggre- 
gate wages.  In  this  way,  however, 
the  class  would  have  its  attention  for- 
cibly drawn  to  the  fact  of  a  superfluity 
of  numbers,  and  to  the  necessity,  if 
they  would  have  high  wages,  of  pro- 

Sortioning  the  supply  of  labour  to  the 
emand. 

Combinations    te    keep    up   wages 
are    sometimes    successful,   in   trades 
where  the  workpeople  arc  few  in  num- 
ber, and  collected  in  a  small  number  of 
local  centres.   It  is  questionable  if  com- 
binations ever  had  the  smallest  effect 
on  the  permanent  remuneration  of  spin- 
'.   nera  or  weavers ;  but  the  journeymen 
■  type-founders,  by  a  close  combination, 
are  able,  it  is  said,  to  keep  up  a  rate  of 
.   wages  much  beyond  that  which  is  usual 
in  employments  of  e(]^ual  hardness  and 
skill ;  and  even  the  tailors,  a  much  more 
numerous  class,  are  understood  to  have 
had,  to  some  extent,  a  similar  success. 
A  rise  of  wages,  thus  confined  to  par- 
ticular employments,  is  not  (like  a  rise 
of  general  wages)  defrayed  from  profits, 
but  raises  the  value  and  price  of  the 
^rticular  article,  and  falls  on  the  con- 
Wwjr;  the  capitaliit  who  produces  the 


commodity  being  only  injured  in  lok 
as  the  liigh  prico  tends  to  narrow  fti 
market;  and  not  even  then,imleail 
does  so  in  a  greater  ratio  than  tktrf 
the  rise  of  price :  for  though,  at  highs 
wages,  he  employs,  with  »  given  cpM,  I 
fewer  workpeople,  and  obtains  less  • 
the  commodity-,  y^et,  if  he  can  sell  h 
whole  of  this  duninished  quantity  st 
the  higher  price,  his  profits  are  asgrett 
as  before. 

This  partial  rise  of  wages,  ifitoi 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder 
of  the  working  class,  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  evil.  The  consamCT, 
indeed,  must  pay  for  it ;  but  chespnesi 
of  goods  is  desirable  only  when  the 
cause  of  it  is  that  their  pTodacti(m 
costs  little  labour,  and  not  when  occa* 
sioned  by  that  labour *s  being  ill  remu- 
nerated. It  may  appear,  indeed,  at 
first  sight,  that  the  high  wages  of  tbs 
type-founders  (for  example)  are  ob- 
tained at  the  general  cost  of  tne  labour- 
ing class,  lliis  high  remuneratioo 
either  causes  fewer  persons  to  find  em- 
ployment in  the  trade,  or,  if  not,  inast 
lead  to  the  inyestment  of  more  capital 
in  it,  at  the  ex{>ense  of  other  trades: 
in  the  first  case,  it  throws  an  additional 
number  of  labourers  on  the  general 
market;  in  the  second,  it  withdravs 
from  that  market  a  portion  of  the  de- 
mand: effects,  both  of  which  are  inja* 
rious  to  the  working  classes.  Such, 
indeed,  would  really  be  the  result  of  » 
successful  combination  in  a  particular 
trade  or  trades,  for  some  time  after  its 
formation ;  but  when  it  is  a  permanent 
thing,  the  principles  so  often  insisted 
upon  in  this  treatise,  show  that  it  can 
have  no  such  effect.  The  habitual 
earnings  of  the  working  classes  at  large 
can  bo  affected  by  nothing  but  the 
habitual  requirements  of  the  labouring 
people :  these  indeed  may  be  altered, 
but  while  they  remain  the  same,  wages 
never  fall  permanently  below  the  stan- 
dard of  these  requirements,  and  do  not 
long  remain  above  that  standard.  If 
there  had  been  no  combinations  in  thu^ 
ticular  trades,  and  the  wages  of  tliose 
trades  had  ueyer  been  kept  above  the 
common  level,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  common  level  wonld 
have  been  at  all  higher  than  it  now  iii 
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Tldcre  would  merely  have  been  a  greater 
number  of  people  altogetkeri  and  a 
smaller  number  of  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  low  rate  of  wages. 

If,  therefore,  no  improvement  were 
to  be  hoped  for  in  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  working  classes,  the  suc- 
cess of  a  portion  of  them,  however  small, 
in  keeping  their  wages  by  combination 
above  the  market  rate,  would  be  wholly 
a  matter  of  satisfaction.  But  when 
the  elevation  of  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  entire  body  has  at  last 
become  a  thing  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  rational  effort,  it  is  time  that  the 
better  paid  classes  of  skilled  artisans 
should  seek  their  own  advantage  in 
common  Avith,  and  not  by  the  exclusion 
of,  their  fellow  labourers.  "While  they 
continue  to  fix  their  hopes  on  hedging 
themselves  in  against  competition,  and 
protecting  their  own  wages  by  shutting 
out  others  from  access  to  their  employ- 
ment, nothing  better  can  be  expected 
from  them  than  that  total  absence  of 
any  large  and  generous  aims,  that  al- 
most open  disregard  of  all  other  objects 
than  high  wages  and  little  work  for 
their  own  small  body,  which  were  so 
deplorably  evident  in  the  proceedings 
and  manifestoes  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  during  their  quar- 
rel with  their  employers.  Success,  even 
if  attainable,  in  raising  up  a  protected 
class  of  working  people,  would  now  be 
a  hindrance,  instead  of  a  help,  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  working  classes  at 
large. 

But  though  combinations  to  keep  up 
wages  are  seldom  effectual,  and  when 
effectual,  are,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  assigned,  seldom  desirable,  the 
right  of  making  the  attempt  is  one 
which  cannot  be  refused  to  any  portion 
of  the  working  population  without  great 
injustice,  or  Avithout  the  probability  of 
fatally  misleading  them  respecting  the 
circumstances  which  determine  their 
condition.  So  long  as  combinations  to 
raise  wages  were  prohibited  by  law, 
the  law  appeared  to  the  operatives  to 
be  the  real  cause  of  the  low  wages 
which  there  was  no  denying  that  it 
bad  done  its  best  to  produce.  Experi- 
ence of  strikes  has  been  the  best  teacher 
•f  the  labouring  classes  on  the  subject 


of  the  relation  between  wages  and  the 
demand  and  supply  of  labour :  and  it 
is  most  important  that  this  course  of 
instruction  should  not  be  disturbed. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  condemn,  per 
96  and  absolutely,  either  trades  unions 
or  the  collective  action  of  strikes.  1 
^ant  that  a  strike  is  wrong  whenever 
it  is  foolish,  and  it  is  foolish  whenever 
it  attempts  to  raise  wages  above  that 
market  rate  which  is  rendci-ed  possible 
by  the  demand  and  supply,  feut  de- 
mand and  supply  are  not  physical 
agencies,  which  thrust  a  given  amount 
of  wages  into  a  labourer's  hand  without 
the  participation  of  his  own  will  and 
actions.  The  market  rate  is  not  fixed 
for  him  by  some  self-acting  instrument, 
but  is  the  result  of  bargaining  between 
human  beings — of  what  Adam  Smith 
calls  "the  higgling  of  the  market;" 
and  those  who  do  not  "  higgle'*  will 
long  continue  to  pay,  even  over  a  coun- 
ter, more  than  the  market  price  for 
their  purchases.  Still  more  might  poor 
labourers  who  have  to  do  with  rich 
employers,  remain  lon^  without  the 
amount  of  wages  whidi  the  demand 
for  their  labour  would  justify,  unless, 
in  vernacular  phrase,  they  stood  out  for 
it:  and  how  can  they  stand  out  for 
teims  without  organized  conceii;?  What 
chance  would  any  labourer  have,  who 
struck  singly  for  an  advance  of  wages  ? 
How  could  he  even  know  whether  the 
state  of  the  market  admitted  of  a  rise, 
except  by  consultation  with  his  fellows, 
naturally  leading  to  concerted  action  ? 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  associa- 
tions of  labourers,  of  a  nature  similar 
to  trades  unions,  far  from  being  a  hin- 
drance to  a  free  market  for  labour,  are 
the  necessary  instrumentality  of  that 
free  market ;  the  indispensable  means 
of  enabling  the  sellers  of  labour  to 
take  due  care  of  their  own  interests 
under  a  system  of  competition.  There 
is  an  ulterior  consideration  of  much 
importance,  to  which  attention  was  for 
the  first  time  drawn  by  Professor  Faw- 
cett,  in  an  article  in  the  Westmimter 
Bevieto.  Experience  has  at  length 
enabled  the  more  intelligent  trades  to 
take  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  the 
circumstances  on  which  the  success  of 
a  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  do- 
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pcnds.  The  workmen  arc  now  nearly 
as  well  infonned  as  the  master,  of  the 
state  of  the  marhet  for  his  commodi- 
ties ;  they  can  calculate  his  gains  and 
his  expenses,  they  know  when  his  trade 
is  or  is  not  prosperous,  and  only  when 
it  is,  are  they  ever  again  likely  to  strike 
for  liighcr  wages ;  which  wages  their 
known  readiness  to  strike  makes  their 
employers  for  the  most  part  willing,  in 
that  case,  to  concede.  The  tendency, 
therefore,  of  this  state  of  things  is  to 
make  a  rise  of  wages,  in  any  particular 
trade,  usually  consequent  upon  a  rise 
of  profits,  which,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  ob- 
servcs,  is  a  commencement  of  that 
regular  participation  of  the  Uhourers 
in  the  profi'l  J  derived  from  their  labour, 
every  tendency  to  which,  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  in  a  previous  chapter,*  it 
is  so  important  to  encom'age,  since  to 
it  we  have  chiefly  to  look  for  any  radi- 
cal improvement  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomical relations  between  labour  and 
capital.  Strikes,  therefore,  and  the 
trade  societies  which  render  strikes 
possible,  are  for  these  various  reasons 
not  a  mischievous,  but  on  the  contrary, 
a  valuable  part  of  the  existing  ma- 
chinery of  society. 

It  is,  however,  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  tolerating  combinations,  that 
they  should  be  voluntary.  No  severity, 
necessary  to  the  purpose,  is  too  great 
vjb  be  employed  against  attempts  to 
compel  workmen  to  join  a  union,  or 
take  part  in  a  strike,  by  threats  or 
violence.  Mere  moral  compulsion,  by 
the  expression  of  opinion,  the  law 
ought  not  to  interfere  with ;  it  belongs 
to  more  enlightened  opinion  to  restram 
it,  by  rectifjring  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  people.  Other  questions  arise 
when  the  combination,  being  voluntary, 
proposes  to  itself  objects  really  con- 
trary to  the  public  good.  High  wages 
and  short  hours  are  generally  good  ob- 
jects, or,  at  all  events,  may  be  so :  but 
in  many  trades  unions,  it  is  among  the 
rules  that  there  shall  be  no  task  work, 
or  no  difference  of  pay  between  the 
most  expert  workmen  and  the  most  un- 
Bkilful,  or  that  no  member  of  the  union 
shall  earn  more  than  a  certain  sum  per 
Week,  in  order  that  there  may  be  more 
♦  Supra,  book  v.  chap.  nu. 
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employment  for  the  rest ;  and  the  abo^ 
lition  of  piece  work,  under  more  or  leei 
of  modification,  held  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  demands  of  the  Amal* 
gamated  Society.  These  ai-e  combins^ 
tions  to  effect  objects  whicli  are  perm» 
cious.  Their  success,  even  when  only 
partial,  is  a  public  mischief ;  and  were 
it  complete,  would  bo  equal  in  magni* 
tude  to  almost  any  of  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  bad  economical  legislation. 
Hardly  anything  worse  can  be  said  of 
the  worst  laws  on  tie  subject  of  in- 
dustry and  its  remuneration,  consistent 
with  the  personal  freedom  of  the  la- 
bourer, than  that  they  place  the  ener- 
getic and  the  idle,  the  skilful  and  the 
incompetent,  on  a  level :  and  this,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  in  itself  possible,  it  is 
the  direct  tendency  of  the  regulations 
of  these  unions  to  do.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  as  a  consequence  that 
the  law  would  be  warranted  in  making 
the  formation  of  sucli  associations  il- 
legal and  punishable.  Independently 
of  all  considerations  of  constitutional 
liberty,  the  best  interests  of  the  hu« 
man  race  imperatively  require  that 
all  economical  experiments,  voluntarily 
undertaken,  should  have  the  fuDest 
license,  and  that  force  and  fraud  should 
be  the  only  means  of  attempting  to 
benefit  themselves,  which  are  inte^ 
dieted  to  the  less  fortunate  classes  of 
the  community .f 

§  6.  Among  the  modes  of  nndoe 
exercise  of  the  power  of  govemment, 
on  which  I  have  commented  in  this 

t  Whoever  desires  to  understand  the  ques* 
tion  of  Trade  Gombiuations  as  seen  from  ib« 
point  of  view  of  the  working  people,  should 
make  himself  acquainted  with  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1860,  und^  the  title  **  Trades 
Unions  and  Strikes,  their  Philosophy  and 
Intention,  by  T.  J.  Dunning,  Secretary  to 
the  London  Consolidated  Society  of  Book« 
binders."  There  ure  many  opinions  in  thii 
able  tract  in  which  I  only  partially,  and  some 
in  which  I  do  not  at  all,  eoinclde.  But  there 
are  also  many  sound  arguments,  and  an  in* 
structive  exposure  of  the  common  fallacies 
of  opponents.  Readers  of  other  classes  will 
see  with  surprise,  not  only  how  great  a  por* 
tion  of  truth  the  Unions  have  on  their  nde, 
but  how  much  less  jQagrant  and  condemnable 
even  their  errors  appear,  when  seen  und^ 
the  aspect  in  which  it  is  only  natoral  tbA 
the  working  classes  should  thenuselve*  regard 
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chapter,  I  have  included  onlj  sucli  as 
rest  on  theories  which  have  still  more 
or  less  of  footing  in  the  most  en- 
lightened countries.  I  have  not  spoken 
of  some  which  have  done  still  greater 
mischief  in  times  not  long  past,  hut 
which  are  now  generally  given  up,  at 
least  in  theory,  though  enough  of  them 
still  remains  in  practice  to  make  it  im- 
possible as  yet  to  class  them  among 
exploded  errors. 

The  notion,  for  example,  that  a  go- 
vernment should  choose  opinions  tor 
the  people,  and  should  not  suffer  any 
doctrines  in  politics,  morals,  law,  or 
religion,  but  such  as  it  approves,  to  be 
printed  or  publicly  professed,  may  be 
said  to  be  altogether  abandoned  as  a 
general  thesis.  It  is  now  well  under- 
stood that  a  regime  of  this  sort  is  fatal 
to  all  prospenty,  even  of  an  econo- 
mical kind:  that  the  human  mind, 
when  prevented  either  by  fear  of  the 
law  or  by  fear  of  opinion  from  exer- 
cising its  faculties  freely  on  the  most 
important  subjects,  acquires  a  general 
torpidity  and  imbecility,  hj  which, 
when  they  reach  a  certain  point,  it  is 
disqualified  from  making  any  consi- 
derable advances  even  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  and  which,  when  greater 
Btill,  make  it  gradually  lose  even  its 
previous  attainments.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  decisive  example  than  Spain 
and  Portugal,  for  two  centuries  after 
the  Reformation.  The  decline  of  those 
countries  in  national  greatness,  and 
even  in  material  civilization,  while  al- 
most all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 


were  uninterruptedly  advancing,  has 
been  ascribed  to  variom  causes,  but 
there  is  one  which  lies  at  the  founda* 
tion  of  them  all:  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion, and  the  system  of  mental  slavery 
of  which  it  is  the  symbol. 

Yet  although  these  truths  are  very 
widely  recognised,  and  freedom  both  of 
opinion  and  of  discussion  is  admitted 
as  an  axiom  in  all  free  countries,  this 
apparent  liberality  and  tolerance  has 
acquired  so  little  of  the  authority  of  a 
principle,  that  it  is  always  ready  to 
give  way  to  the  dread  or  horror  in- 
spired by  some  particular  sort  of 
opinions.  Within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  several  individuals  have 
suffered  imprisonment,  for  the  public 
profession,  sometimes  in  a  very  tem. 
perate  manner,  of  disbelief  in  religion  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  both  the  public 
and  the  government,  at  the  first  panic 
which  arises  on  the  subject  of  Chartism 
or  Communism,  will  fly  to  similar 
means  for  checking  the  propagation  of 
democratic  or  anti-property  doctrines. 
In  this  country,  however,  tiie  effective 
restraints  on  mental  freedom  proceed 
much  less  from  the  law  or  the  govern- 
ment, than  from  the  intolerant  temper 
of  the  national  mind ;  arising  no  longer 
from  even  as  respectable  a  source  as 
bigotry  or  fanaticism,  but  rather  from 
the  general  habit,  both  in  opinion  and 
conduct,  of  making  adherence  to  cus- 
tom the  rule  of  life,  and  enforcing  it, 
by  social  penalties,  against  all  persons 
who,  witnout  a  partv  to  back  them, 
assert  their  individual  independence. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OF   TRB  GROUNDS  AND   LIMITS  OF  THE  LAISSER-FA1BB  OB 
KON-INTEBFERENCE   PRINCIPLE. 


§  1 .  We  have  now  reached  the  last 
part  of  our  undertaking;  the  discus- 
sion, so  far  as  suited  to  this  treatise 
(that  is,  so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of 
principle,  not  detail)  of  the  limits  of 
%he  province  of  government;  the  ques- 


tion,  to  what   objects    govenimentiil 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  society 
may  or  should  extend,  over  and  abovf 
those  which  necessarily  apperf^kJj 
it.    No  subject  has  been  more  fe|^| 
contested  in  ike  present  a^ :  ^^| 
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test,  however,  has  chiefly  taken  place 
round  certain  select  points,  with  only 
(lying  excursions  into  tho  rest  of  the 
fielcL  Those  indeed  who  haye  dis- 
cussed any  particular  question  of  go- 
vernment interference,  such  as  state 
education  (spiritual  or  secular),  regu- 
lation of  hours  of  lahour,  a  public  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  &c.,  have  otlen 
iealt  largely  in  general  arguments,  far 
outstretching  the  special  application 
made  of  them,  and  have  shown  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  bias  either  in  favour  of 
letting  things  alone,  or  in  favour  of 
meddling;  but  have  seldom  declared, 
or  apparently  decided  in  their  own 
minds,  how  far  they  would  carry  either 

})rinciple.  The  suppoiters  of  inter- 
erence  have  been  content  with  assert- 
ing a  general  right  and  duty  on  the 
part  of  government  to  intervene,  wher- 
ever its  intervention  would  be  useiiil : 
and  when  those  who  have  been  called 
the  laisaer-faire  school  have  attempted 
any  definite  limitation  of  the  province 
of  government,  they  have  usually  re- 
stricted it  to  the  protection  of  person 
and  property  against  force  and  fraud ; 
a  definition  to  which  neither  they  nor 
any  one  else  can  deliberately  a(uicre, 
since  it  excludes,  as  has  been  shown 
in  a  preceding  chapter,*  some  of  the 
most  indispensable,  and  unanimously 
recognised,  of  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment. 

Without  professing  entirely  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency  of  a  general  theory, 
on  a  question  which  does  not,  as  I 
conceive,  admit  of  any  universal  solu- 
tion, I  shall  attempt  to  afibrd  some 
little  aid  towards  the  resolution  of  this 
class  of  questions  as  they  arise,  by 
examining,  in  the  most  general  point 
of  view  in  which  tho  subject  can  be 
considei-cd,  what  are  the  advantages, 
and  what  the  evils  or  inconveniences, 
of  government  interference. 

We  must  set  out  by  distinguishing 
between  two  kinds  of  inteiyention  by 
the  government,  which,  though  they 
may  relate  to  the  same  subject,  differ 
widely  in  their  nature  and  effects,  and 
require,  for  their  justification,  motives 
^'  m  very  different  degree  of  urgency, 
intervention  may  extend  to  con- 
•  8apra>  book  v.  ch.  i. 


trolling  the  free  agency  of  individuals 
Government  may  intci-dict  all  persons 
from  doing  certain  things  ;  or  from 
doing  them  without  its  authorization ; 
or  may  prescribe  to  them  certain  things 
to  bo  done,  or  a  certain  manner  of 
doing  things  which  it  is  left  optional 
with  them  to  do  or  to  abstain  from. 
This  is  the  authoritative  interference 
of  government.  There  is  another  kind 
of  intervention  which  is  not  authori- 
tative :  when  a  government,  instead 
of  issuing  a  command  and  enibrcing  it 
by  penalties,  adopts  the  course  so 
seldom  resorted  to  by  governments, 
and  of  which  such  important  use  might 
be  made,  that  of  giving  advice,  and 
promulgating  information ;  or  when, 
leaving  individuals  free  to  use  their 
own  means  of  pursuing  any  object  of 
general  interest,  the  government,  not 
meddling  with  them,  but  ilot  trusting 
the  object  solely  to  their  care,  esta- 
blishes, side  by  side  with  their  ar- 
rangements, an  agency  of  its  own  for 
a  like  purpose.  Thus,  it  is  one  thing 
to  maintain  a  Church  Establishment, 
and  another  to  refuse  toleration  to 
other  religions,  or  to  persons  professing 
no  religion.  It  is  one  thing  to  provide 
schools  or  colleges,  and  another  to  re- 
quire that  no  person  shall  act  as  an 
instructor  of  youth  without  a  govern- 
ment license.  There  might  be  a  na- 
tional bank,  or  a  government  manu- 
factory, without  any  monopoly  against 
private  banks  and  manufactories. 
There  might  be  a  post  office,  without 
penalties  against  the  conveyance  of  let- 
ters by  other  means.  There  may  be  a 
corps  of  government  engineers  for 
civu  purposes,  while  the  profession  of 
a  civil  engineer  is  free  to  be  adopted 
by  every  one.  There  may  be  pubHc 
hospitals,  without  any  restriction  upon 
private  medical  or  surgical  practice. 

§  2.  It  is  evident,  even  at  first 
sight,  that  the  authoritative  form  of 
government  intervention  has  a  much 
more  limited  sphere  of  legitimate  ac- 
tion than  tho  other.  It  requires  a 
much  stronger  necessity  to  justify  it 
in  any  case ;  while  there  are  large 
departments  of  human  life  from  which 
it  must  be  unreservedly  and  imperi- 
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onsly  excluded.  Whatever  tlieory  we 
adopt  respecting  the  foundation  of  the 
Rocial  union,  and  under  whatever  po- 
litical institutions  we  live,  there  is  a 
circle  around  every  individual  human 
being,  which  no  government,  be  it  that 
of  one,  of  a  few,  or  of  the  many,  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  overstep :  there  is  a 

Eart  of  the  life  of  every  pjerson  who 
as  come  to  years  of  discretion,  within 
which  the  individuality  of  that  person 
ought  to  reign  uncontrolled  either  by 
any  other  individual  or  by  the  public 
collectively.  That  there  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  some  space  in  human  existence 
thus  entrenched  around,  and  sacred 
from  authoritative  intrusion,  no  one  who 
professes  the  smallest  regard  to  human 
freedom  or  dignity  will  call  in  question : 
the  point  to  be  determined  is,  where 
the  hmit  should  be  placed ;  how  large 
a  province  of  human  life  this  reserved 
territory  should  include.  I  apprehend 
that  it  ought  to  include  all  that  part 
which  concerns  only  the  life,  whether 
inward  or  outward,  of  the  individual, 
and  does  not  affect  the  interests  of 
others,  or  afifects  them  only  through 
the  moral  influence  of  example.  With 
respect  to  the  domain  of  the  inward 
consciousness,  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  as  much  of  external  conduct 
as  is  personal  only,  involving  no  con- 
Bec|uences,  none  at  least  of  a  painful  or 
injurious  kind,  to  other  people ;  I  hold 
that  it  is  allowable  in  all,  and  in  the 
more  thoughtful  and  cultivated  often  a 
duty,  to  assert  and  promulgate,  with 
all  the  force  they  are  capable  of,  their 
opinion  of  what  is  good  or  bad,  admi- 
rable or  contemptible,  but  not  to  com- 
pel others  to  conform  to  that  opinion  ; 
whether  the  force  used  is  that  of  extra- 
legal coercion,  or  exerts  itself  by  means 
of  the  law. 

Even  in  those  portions  of  conduct 
which  do  afifect  the  interest  of  others, 
the  onus  of  making  out  a  case  always 
lies  on  the  defenders  of  legal  prohi- 
bitions. It  is  not  a  merely  constiiictive 
or  presumptive  injury  to  others,  which 
will  justify  the  interference  of  law  with 
individual  freedom.  To  be  prevented 
from  doing  what  one  is  inclined  to,  or 
from  acting  according  to  one's  o^vn 
judgment  of  what  is  desirablej  is  uot 


only  always  irksome,  but  always  tends, 
pro  tantOf  to  starve  the  development 
of  some  portion  of  the  bodily  or  mental 
faculties,  either  sensitive  or  active ; 
and  unless  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual  goes  fredy  with  the  legal  re- 
straint, it  partakes,  either  in  a  great 
or  in  a  small  degree,  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  slavery.  Scarcely  any  degree 
of  utility,  short  of  absolute  necessity, 
will  justify  a  prohibitory  regulation, 
unless  it  can  also  be  made  to  recom« 
mend  itself  to  the  general  conscience ; 
unless  persons  of  ordinary  good  inten- 
tions either  believe  already,  or  can  be 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  thing  pro- 
hibited is  a  thing  which  they  ought 
not  to  wish  to  do. 

It  is  otherwise  with  governmental 
interferences  which  do  not  restrain  in- 
dividual  free  agency.  When  a  govern- 
ment provides  means  for  fulfilling  a 
certain  end,  leaving  individuals  free  to 
avail  themselves  or  different  means  if 
in  their  opinion  preferable,  there  is  no. 
infringement  of  liberty,  no  irksome  or 
degrading  restraint.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  to  government  inter- 
ference is  then  absent.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  almost  all  forms  of  government 
agency,  one  thing  which  is  compulsoty ; 
the  provision  of  the  pecuniary  means. 
These  are  derived  from  taxation ;  or, 
if  existing  in  the  form  of  an  endow- 
ment  denved  fix)m  public  property, 
they  are  still  the  cause  of  as  much 
compulsory  taxation  as  the  sale  or  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  pro^rty  would 
enable  to  be  dispensea  with.*  ^  And 
the  objection  necessarily  attaching  to 
compulsory  contributions,  is  almost  al- 
ways greatly  aggravated  by  the  ex- 
pensive precautions  and  onerous  re- 
strictions, which  are  indispensable  to 
prevent  evasion  of  a  compulsory  tax. 

*  The  only  omm  in  which  govoxTimcnl 
af^ency  iiiTOlvea  nothing  of  m  coiupulsuiy 
natore,  are  the  rare  cases  in  which,  without 
any  artificial  monopolr,  it  pays  its  own  ex- 
penses. A  bridge  Dimt  with  public  money, 
on  which  tolls  are  collected,  sulHcient  to  pay 
not  only  idl  current  expenses,  but  the  inte- 
rest of  the  original  outlay,  is  one  caae  in 
point.  The  govenunent  railways  in  Belgium 
and  Germany  are  another  example  ''*^' 
Post  Office,  if  its  monopoly  were  '"-■ 
and  it  still  paid  it*  expeBS«% 
another. 
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§  S.  A  second  general  objcctun  to 
govenmicnt  agency,  is  that  every  in- 
crease of  the  functions  devolving  on 
the  government  is  an  increase  of  its 
power,  both  in  the  form  of  authority, 
and  still  more,  in  the  indirect  form  of 
influence.  The  importance  of  this  con- 
sideration, in  respect  to  political  free- 
dom, has  in  general  been  quite  suffi- 
ciently recognised,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  many,  in  latter  times,  have 
been  prone  to  think  that  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  government  is  only 
essential  when  the  government  itself 
is  badly  constituted ;  when  it  does  not 
represent  the  people,  but  is  the  organ 
of  a  class,  or  coalition  of  classes :  and 
that  a  government  of  sufficiently  popu- 
lar constitution  might  be  trusted  with 
any  amount  of  power  over  the  nation, 
since  its  power  would  be  only  that  of 
the  nation  over  itself.  This  might  be 
true,  if  the  nation,  in  such  cases,  did 
not  practically  mean  a  mere  majority 
•of  the  nation,  and  if  minorities  were 
only  capable  of  oppressing,  but  not  of 
being  oppressed.  Experience,  however, 
proves  tnat  the  depositaries  of  power 
who  are  mere  delegates  of  the  people, 
that  is  of  a  majority,  are  quite  as 
ready  (when  they  think  they  can  count 
on  popular  support)  as  any  organs  of 
oligarchy,  to  assume  arbitrarjr  power, 
and  encroach  unduly  on  the  liberty  of 
private  life.  The  public  collectively  is 
abundantly  ready  to  impose,  not  only 
its  generally  narrow  views  of  its  inte- 
rests, but  its  abstract  opinions,  and 
even  its  tastes,  as  laws  binding  upon 
individuals.  And  the  present  civihza- 
tion  tends  so  strongly  to  make  the 
power  of  persons  acting  in  masses  the 
only  substantial  power  in  society,  that 
there  never  was  more  necessity  for 
surrounding  individual  independence 
of  thought,  speech,  and  conduct,  with 
the  most  powerful  defences,  in  order  to 
maintain  that  originality  of  mind  and 
individuality  of  character,  which  are 
the  only  source  of  any  real  progress, 
and  of  most  of  the  qualities  which 
make  the  human  race  much  superior 
V)  any  herd  of  animals.  Hence  it  is 
to  less  important  in  a  democratic  than 
to  any  other  government,  that  all  ten- 
iejiQy  on  the  part  of  pu\)Uc  av^l\ion\.\ftft 


to  streteh  their  interference,  and  as* 
Bume  a  power  of  any  sort  which  can 
easily  be  dispensed  with,  should  be  re- 
garded with  unremitting  jealousy. 
Perhaps  this  is  even  more  important 
in  a  democracy  than  in  any  other  form 
of  political  society;  because,  where 
public  opinion  is  sovereign,  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  oppressed  by  the  sove- 
reign does  not,  as  in  most  other  states 
of  things,  find  a  rival  power  to  which 
he  can  appeal  for  relief,  or,  at  all  events, 
for  sympathy. 

§  4.  A  third  general  objection  to 
government  agency,  rests  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labour.  Every 
additional  function  undertaken  by  the 
government,  is  a  fresh  occupation  im- 
posed upon  a  body  already  overcharged 
with  duties.  A  natural  consequence 
is  that  most  things  are  ill  done ;  much 
not  done  at  all,  because  the  govern- 
ment is  not  able  to  do  it  without 
delays  which  are  fatal  to  its  purpose ; 
that  the  more  troublesome,  and  less 
showy,  of  the  functions  undertaken, 
are  postponed  or  neglected,  and  an  ex- 
cuse is  always  ready  for  the  neglect; 
while  the  heads  of  the  administration 
have  their  minds  so  folly  taken  up  with 
official  details,  in  however  perftmctoiy 
a  manner  superintended,  that  they 
have  no  time  or  thought  to  spare  for 
the  great  interests  of  the  state,  and  the 
preparation  of  enlarged  measures  of 
social  improvement. 

But  these  inconveniences,  though 
real  and  serious,  result  much  more 
from  the  bad  organization  of  govern- 
ments, than  from  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  the  duties  undertaken  by  them. 
Government  is  not  a  name  for  some 
one  functionary,  or  definite  number  of 
functionaries:  there  may  be  almost 
any  amount  of  division  of  labour  within 
the  administrative  body  itself.  The 
evil  in  question  is  felt  in  great  magni- 
tude under  some  of  the  governments  of 
the  Continent,  where  six  or  eight  men, 
living  at  the  capital  and  known  by  the 
name  of  ministers,  demand  that  the 
whole  public  business  of  the  country 
shall  pass,  or  be  supposed  to  pass, 
under  their  individual  eye.  But  the 
Y^T^^QVi^^\C\^\i^^'^Q\ild  h9  reduced  to  ^ 
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Tory  managcaLlo  compass,  ia  a  country 
in  wliich  there  was  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  functions  between  the  central 
niid  local  officers  of  govcnimcnt,  and 
in  which  the  central  body  was  divided 
into  a  sufficient  number  of  departments. 
AN'hcn  Parliament  thought  it  expedient 
to  confer  on  the  government  an  in- 
specting and  partially  controlling  au- 
thority over  railways,  it  did  not  add 
railways  to  the  department  of  Ihe 
Vonic'Minisler,  but  created  a  Railway 
i'oard.  "When  it  determined  to  have  a 
central  superintending  authority  for 
pauper  administration,  it  established 
the  Poor  Law  Commission.  There  are 
few  countries  in  which  a  gi'eater  num- 
ber of  functions  are  discharged  by  pub- 
lic officers,  than  in  some  states  of  the 
American  Union,  particularly  the  New 
England  States :  but  the  division  of 
labour  in  public  business  is  extreme; 
most  of  these  officers  being  not  even 
amenable  to  any  common  superior,  but 
performing  theur  duties  freely,  under 
the  double  check  of  election  by  their 
townsmen,  and  civil  as  well  as  ciiminal 
responsibility  to  the  tribunals. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  indispensable  to  good 
government  that  the  chiefs  of  the  ad- 
ministration, whether  permanent  or 
temporary,  should  extend  a  conmiand- 
ing,  though  general,  view  over  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  interests  confided, 
in  any  degree,  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  central  power.  But  with  a  skilful 
internal  organization  of  the  adminis- 
trative machine,  leaving  to  subordi- 
nates, and  as  far  as  possible  to  local 
subordinates,  not  only  the  execution, 
but  to  a  great  degree  the  control,  of 
details ;  holding  them  accountable  for 
(he  results  of  their  acts  rather  than  for 
the  acts  themselves,  except  where  these 
come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  tri- 
bunals ;  taking  the  most  efTectual  secu- 
rities for  honest  and  capable  appoint- 
ments ;  opening  a  broad  path  to 
promotion  from  the  inferior  degrees  of 
the  administrative  scale  to  the  supe- 
rior ;  leaving,  at  each  step,  to  the  func- 
tionary, a  wider  range  in  the  origina- 
.  tion  of  measures,  so  that,  in  the  highest 
grade  of  all,  deliberation  might  he  con- 
lentrated  on  the  great  collective  inte- 
loats  of  the  country  in  each  depart- 


ment; if  all  this  were  done,  the 
government  would  not  probably  be 
overburthened  by  any  business,  in  other 
respects  fit  to  he  undertaken  by  it; 
though  the  overburthening  would  re- 
main as  a  serious  addition  to  the  in- 
conveniences incurred  by  its  under- 
taking any  which  was  unfit. 

§  6.  But  though  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  govommeiits  would  greatly 
diminish  the  force  of  the  objection  to 
the  mere  multiplication  of  their  duties, 
it  would  still  remain  true  that  in  all  the 
more  advanced  comnjunities,  the  great 
majority  of  things  are  worse  done  by 
the  intervention  of  government,  than 
the  individuals  most  interested  in  the 
matter  would  do  them,  or  cause  them 
to  be  done,  if  left  to  themselves.  The 
grounds  of  this  truth  are  expressed 
with  tolerable  exactness  in  the  popular 
dictum,  that  people  understand  their 
own  business  and  their  own  interests 
better,  and  care  for  them  more,  than 
the  government  does,  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  This  maxim  holds  true 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the 
business  of  life,  and  wherever  it  is  true 
we  ought  to  condemn  every  kind  of 
government  intervention  that  conflicts 
with  it.  The  inferiority  of  government 
agency,  for  example,  in  any  of  the 
common  operations  of  industry  or  com- 
merce, is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  is 
hardly  ever  able  to  maintain  itself 
in  equal  competition  with  individual 
agency,  where  the  individuals  possess 
the  requisite  degree  of  industrial  enter- 
prise, and  can  command  the  necessary 
assemblage  of  means.  All  the  facik- 
ties  which  a  government  enjoys  of 
access  to  information ;  all  the  means 
which  it  possesses  of  remunerating, 
and  therefore  of  commanding,  the  best 
available  talent  in  the  market — are 
not  an  equivalent  for  the  one  great 
disadvantage  of  an  inferior  interest  in 
the  result. 

It  must  be  remembered,  besides, 
that  even  if  a  government  were  supe- 
rior in  intelligence  and  knowledge  to 
any  single  individual  in  the  nation,  it 
must  be  inferior  to  all  the  individuals 
of  the  nation  taken  together.  It 
neither  possess  in  itself,  nor  e  *' 
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its  service,  more  than  a  portion  of  the 
acquirements  and  capacities  whicli  the 
country  contains,  Applicable  to  any 
given  purpose.  There  must  bo  many 
persons  equally  qualiGcd  for  the  work 
with  those  whom  the  government  em- 
ploys, even  if  it  bclects  its  instruments 
with  no  reference  to  any  consideration 
but  their  fitness.  Now  these  are  the 
very  persons  into  whose  hands,  in  the 
cases  of  most  common  occurrence,  a 
system  of  individual  agency  naturally 
tends  to  throw  the  work,  because  they 
are  capable  of  doing  it  better  or  on 
cheaper  terms  than  any  other  persons. 
So  far  as  this  Is  the  case,  it  is  evident 
that  government,  by  excluding  or  even 
by  superseding  individual  agency, 
either  substitutes  a  less  qualified  in- 
strumentality for  one  better  qualified, 
or  at  any  rate  substitutes  its  own  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  work,  for  all  the 
variety  of  modes  which  would  be  tried 
by  a  number  of  equally  qualified  per- 
sons aiiiiiiig  at  the  same  end ;  a  com- 
petition by  many  degi-ees  more  pro- 
pitious to  the  progress  of  improvement, 
than  any  uniformity  of  system. 

§  6.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last 
place  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
i-easons  against  the  extension  of  go- 
vernment agency.  Even  if  the  govern- 
ment could  comprehend  within  itself, 
in  each  department,  all  the  most  emi- 
nent intellectual  capacity  and  active 
talent  of  the  nation,  it  would  not  be 
the  less  desirable  that  the  conduct  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  afiairs  of  society 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
persons  immediately  interested  in  them. 
The  business  of  hfe  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  practical  education  of  a  people ; 
without  which,  book  and  school  in- 
struction, though  most  necessary  and 
salutary,  does  not  suffice  to  qualify 
them  for  conduct,  and  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  Instruction  is 
only  one  of  the  desiderata  of  mental 
improvement;  another,  almost  as  in- 
dispensable, is  a  vigorous  exercise  of 
the  active  energies ;  labour,  contriv- 
flnco,  judgment,  self-control:  and  the 
natural  stimulus  to  these  is  the  diffi- 
culties of  Hie.  This  doctiine  is  not  to 
^  «9Q|oiinded  ^ith  ll^e  com^Aae^iit  ( 


optimism,  which  represents  the  evils 
of  life  as  desirable  things,  because  they 
call  forth  qualities  adapted  to  combat 
with  evils.  It  is  only  because  the  dif- 
ficulties exist,  that  tne  qualities  which 
combat  with  them  are  of  any  vaiue. 
As  practical  beings  it  is  our  business 
to  free  human  life  from  as  many  as 
possible  of  its  difficulties,  and  not  to 
keep  up  a  stock  of  them  as  huntei-s 
preserve  game,  for  the  exercise  of  pur* 
suing  it.  But  since  the  need  of  active 
talent  and  practical  judgment  in  the 
affairs  of  lite  can  only  he  diminished, 
and  not,  even  on  the  most  favourable 
supposition,  done  away  with,  it  is  im- 
portant that  those  endowments  should 
be  cultivated  not  merely  in  a  select 
few,  but  in  all,  and  that  the  cultivation 
should  be  more  varied  and  complete 
than  most  persons  are  able  to  find  in 
the  narrow  sphere  of  their  merely  indi- 
vidual interests.  A  people  among 
whom  there  is  no  habit  of  spontaneous 
action  for  a  collective  interest — who 
look  habitually  to  their  government  to 
command  or  prompt  them  in  all  matters 
of  joint  concern — who  expect  to  have 
everything  done  for  them,  except  what 
can  be  made  an  afiair  of  mere  habit 
and  routine — have  their  faculties  only 
half  developed ;  their  education  is  de- 
fective in  ons  of  its  most  important 
branches. 

Not  only  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
active  faculties  by  exercise,  difiused 
through  the  whole  community,  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  national 
possessions:  it  is  rendered,  not  less, 
but  more,  necessary,  when  a  liigh  Jo- 
gree  of  that  indispensable  culture  is 
systematically  kept  up  in  the  chiefs 
and  functionaries  of  the  state.  There 
cannot  be  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances more  dangerous  to  human  wel- 
fare, than  that  in  which  intelligence 
and  talent  are  maintained  at  a  high 
standard  within  a  governing  coi*pora- 
tion,  but  starved  and  discouraged  out- 
side the  pale.  Such  a  system,  mor^ 
completely  than  any  other,  embodies 
the  idea  of  despotism,  by  arming  with 
intellectual  superiority  as  an  additional 
weapon,  those  who  have  already  the 
legal  power.  It  approaches  as  nearly 
as   tho    organic    difierence    between 
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ment,  not  onlj  is  not  p^itical  fretxioiii, 
but  often  creates  a  spirit  proci^lv  the 
reverse,  carrying  down  to  the  lowest 
grade  in  society  the  desire  and  aml>i- 
tion  of  political  domination.  In  sinue 
countries  the  desire  of  the  pev^ple  is 
for  not  being  tTrannized  over,  but  in 
others  it  is  merely  for  an  equal  chance 
to  everybody  of  tyrannizing.  U  uha^ 
pily  tlus  last  state  of  the  desires  la 
fully  as  natural  to  mankind  as  the 
former,  and  in  many  of  the  condititma 
•Tea  of  civilized  humanity,  is  far  moro 
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cesees  followed,  what  forms  should  be 
given  to  productions.  It  was  not 
enough  to  do  well,  to  do  better ;  it  was 
necessary  to  do  according  to  the  rules. 
Everybody  knows  the  regulation  of 
1670  which  prescribed  to  seize  and 
nail  to  the  pillorv,  with  the  names  of 
the  makers,  gooSs  not  conformable  to 
the  rules,  and  which,  on  a  second  repe- 
tition of  the  offence,  directed  that  the 
manufacturers  themselves  should  be 
fttached  also.  Not  the  taste  of  the 
consumers,  but  the  commands  of  the 
law  must  bo  attended  to.  Legions  of 
inspectors,  commissioners,  controllers, 
jurymen,  guardians,  were  charged  with 
its  execution.  Machines  were  broken, 
products  were  buracd  when  not  con- 
formable to  the  rules:  improvements 
were  punished;  inventors  were  fined. 
There  were  different  sets  of  rules  for 
goods  destined  for  home  consumption 
and  for  those  intended  for  exportation. 
An  artizan  could  neither  choose  the 
place  in  which  to  establish  himself,  nor 
work  at  all  seasons,  nor  work  for  all 
customers.  There  exists  a  decree  of 
March  30,  1700,  which  limits  to 
eighteen  towns  the  number  of  places 
where  stockings  might  be  woven.  A 
decree  of  June  18,  1723,  enjoins  the 
manufacturers  at  Rouen  to  suspend 
their  works  from  the  1st  of  July  to 
the  15th  of  September,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  harvest.  Louis  XIV.,  when 
he  intended  to  construct  the  colonnade 
of  the  Louvre,  forbade  all  private  per- 
sons to  employ  workmen  without  his 
permission,  under  a  penalty  of  10,000 
livres,  and  forbade  workmen  to  work 
for  private  persons,  on  pain  for  the  first 
offence,  of  imprisonment,  and  for  the 
second,  of  the  galleys." 

That  these  and  similar  regulations 
were  not  a  dead  letter,  and  that  the 
officious  and  vexatious  meddling  was 
prolonged  down  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, we  have  the  testimony  of 
Roland,  the  Girondist  minister.*  *'  I 
have  seen,"  says  he,  "eighty,  ninety, 
B  hundred  pieces  of  cotton  or  woollen 
stuff  cut  up,  and  completely  destroyed. 
I  have  witnessed  similar  scenes  every 
week  for  a  number  of  years.    I  have 


seen  manufactured  goods  confiscatecl ; 
heavy  fijies  laid  on  the  manufacturers ; 
some  pieces  of  fabric  were  burnt  in 
public  places,  and  at  the  hours  of 
market :  others  were  fixed  to  the  pil- 
lory, with  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer inscribed  upon  them,  and  he  him- 
self was  threatened  with  the  pillory,  in 
case  of  a  second  ofience.  All  this  was 
done  under  my  eyes,  at  Rouen,  in  con- 
formity with  existing  regulations,  or 
ministerial  orders.  What  crime  de- 
served so  cruel  a  punishment  ?  Some 
defects  in  the  materials  employed,  or 
in  the  texture  of  the  fabric,  or  even  in 
some  of  the  threads  of  the  warp. 

"I  have  frequently  seen  manufac- 
turers visited  by  a  band  of  satellites 
who  put  all  in  confusion  in  their  esta- 
blishments, spread  terror  in  their  fami- 
lies, cut  the  stuffs  from  the  frames,  tore 
off  the  warp  from  the  looms,  and  car- 
ried them  away  as  proofs  of  infringe- 
ment ;  the  manufacturers  were   sum- 
moned,  tried,   and  condemned :  their 
goods  confiscated  ;  copies  of  theirjudg- 
ment  of  confiscation  posted  up  in  every 
public  place ;  fortune,  reputation,  credit, 
all  was  lost  and  destroyed.      And  for 
what  offence  ?  Because  they  had  made 
of  worsted,  a  kind  of  cloth  called  shag, 
such  as  the  English  used  to  manufac- 
ture, and  even  sell  in  France,  while  the 
French  regulations  stated   that  that 
kind  of  cloth  should  be  made  with  mo- 
hair.   I  have  seen  other  manufacturers 
treated  in  the  same  way,  because  they 
had   made    camlets    of  a    particular 
width,  used  in  England  and  German/v 
for  which  there  was  a  great  demana 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  from  several  parts  of  France, 
while  the  French  regulations  prescribed 
other  widths  for  camlets." 

The  time  is  gone  by,  when  such  ap- 
plications as  these  of  the  principle  of 
"paternal  government"  would  be  at- 
tempted, in  even  the  least  enlightened 
country  of  the  European  common- 
wealth of  nations.  In  such  cases  as 
those  cited,  all  the  general  objections 
to  government  interference  are  vaHd, 
and  several  of  them  in  nearly  their 
highest  degree.     But  we    must  now 


I  quote  at  second  hand, from lUt.Catey^V*^^?  \?  *^®  ^®^°"^    P.^^  °^  °^  **^!^» 
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wlneb  miB  of  tfaov  general  objections 
■reohog^tbaraiMBXE,,  while  diose  which 
can  iwfer  be  got  mi  gi  eatirelv,  are 
orerrolied  br  coimter-coD&jdcradiAs  of 
itill  zreater  imponozifze. 

We  have  abKrr^d  zkaz,  as  a  general 
inle,  th«  bofibeas  at  ISe  i»  better  por- 
fomied  when  dose  who  have  an  imme- 
diate n^eK  m  it  are  left  to  take  their 
own  wurmt,  TmcGncoUed  either  br  the 
manJate  of  tbe  law  or  by  the  meddling 
of  any  pnbBc  fimctionaxy.     He  per- 
8011S,  or  wme  of  the  persons,  who  do 
the  wOTk,  are  Kkely  to  be  better  judges 
than  the  gOTCnment.  of  the  moans  of 
attaining  the  particalar  end  at  whicli 
they  aim.    Were  we  to  suppose,  wlmt 
Is  not  Tery  probable,  that  the  govorii- 
mcnt  lus  possessed  itself  of  the  boHt 
knowledge  which  had  been  acquired  ii|) 
~  *  pyen  time  by  the  persons  inoHt 
skilled  m  the  occupation;  even  Ukjii, 
tHe  mdiTidoal  agents  have  so  iiiucli 
stronger  and  nb»e  direct  an  intonjst  in 
the  result,  that  iLc  means  arc  far  nioio 
f  ^®7  *?  w>  ntpswcd  and  perfected  if 
JcfUo  their  unct^LEriSed  choice.     Mul 
11  the  wc^man  is  generally  the  hoHl 
*^/fJp*«[  <»  means,  can  it  Lo  uflinii.cl 
witH  the  same  universality,  that  tli(» 
consumer,  or  person  served,  in  tlio  inosL 
competent  judge  of  the  end  ?    1h  tim 
buyer  always  quaUfied  to  jiid-o  of  iIhj 
commodity?    If  not,  tho  i)n.Huiiii,lioii 
in  favour  of  the  Gompcljti(iri  ol'  iho 

and  if  the  commodity  bo  one,  in  iIkj 
qnahty  of  which  society  han  much  at 
Bteko,  the  balance  of  advanltt;,'CM  irmy 
be  in  favour  of  some  mode  und  d<  jrrccj 
of  intervention,  by  the  Hiitliorizfjd  n;- 
prcsentatives  of  the  collective  interest 
ofthesUte. 

is.  Now,  the  proposition  that  tho 
consumer  is  a  competent  judge  of  tlio 
commodity,  can  be  admitted  only  witli 
numerous  abatements  and  exccptif.n8. 
ile  IS  generally  the  best  judge  (though 
even  this  is  not  true  universalM  of  the 
material  objects  produced  for  his  tisc. 
■Hicso  are  destined  to  sujiply  some 
physical  want,  or  f?ratify  some  taste  or 
inclination,  respecting  which  wants  or 
inclinations  there  is  no  app(;al  from  tho 
person  who  feels  them ;  or  they  are  the 
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means  and  Appllanroit  M  wa'-s^  >^0'[ 
tion,  for  tlie  mho  of  tho  jvi-*  "is*  *..;^  v 
in  it,  who   may   1*«*   |'!\'\<.:'..  .% 
judges  of  tliti  lliiiiLi.^  K-,j'.i.A*.i 
own  hahitniil  riii|il«Mm«-M(      \': 
are  other  iIiIukm  «»!'  llu»  nw'.l^  * 
tho  demand  i»l   thu  miukvi  i'»  '^V   ;'^' 
moAiiH   u   toHt ;    till  Hi;  J*  ol  whiy-i   '.'.in- 
utility dorri  not  cniitiht   ill  utiu.^;v.-:iV-; 
to  inc.lin.'itiiiiiN,  imr  iu  ^^•^■ui».i;;  tl*^"  ^iiiiv 
UHt'H  of  life,  Mild  tho  \N,iiit  ,»r\\liuh  \n 
h?aHt  f<'lt  >vlii'ii»  tlio  Hi'i'd  i-»  ^ivacot. 
TliiH  is  prriilliiiK  liuo  ol"  I h. '.'.*.•  ll>:M_,f 
wliiidi  am  cliiolh  u.iiMil  as  u-uJiu;  ik 
raiMo  tlin  rliijr.uli  T  of  liuuMa   Ui!:,;s. 
Tin;  nncMllixiilcd  i.uiiua  bo  ».imi4»i'U:.I 
jildj'.ert  of  niirh'ilit'H.    "riu'.su  \\h.»uu'.-.C 
nenl    lo    lio    m.ide    wi-rtT   .uid    Ivcc^-, 
iiMii.diy  jlrMJro  it  leant,  aihl  »I"  iJ»/>  do- 
Hiri'd  It,  Wiiiild  l>o  iiu  J4';ib!o  v-f  tii.di!!^^ 
Ihn  way  to  il  hy  their  owu  liiihcs.  ^    U 
will  e..)iilimmll.v'l».»|'i'en,  ou  tlie  U'lim 
i/iry  h\.',l.-!ii,    lli;»t,   llie   eu.l   pet   W'.\^ 
dejiiivil,  tlio  meali.1  \\111  Hoi  K'  |«i»»udv-l 
at  nil,  iir  that,   tlio  |H-i.si'ii.i   ro.^uiiin,' 
iiii|>invrMn'iit    lia>in.i(  au  iu|perieet   or 
alld'^i'llu'r  erroneous  ei»ueel»tieu  v»f  what 
they  want,  tho  HUpi'ly  oaUed  forth  by 
the  demand  «if  tlm  market  will  U»  au\- 
tliiiif^  l)Mt.  wlial  irt  rrally  required.    Now 
any     wrll  inteiitioned     aiiii     toleraldy 
civili/od  ^(.iveriiment  may  think  with- 
out  |)re.Humi»ti<»n  that  it  does  or  oii^ht 
to  ptJHMeH.s  a  di'gree  of  cultivation  above 
tho  ave.rag(j  of  tho  community  which 
It  rnl.rH.and  that  il  shouM  therefom  U 
e;i])al)lo   (»f   olfering   belter   odiK-ation 
and  heller  inHlrnetioii  to  tho  peopl.*, 
than  tins  greater  number  of  them  W()uld 
HpontJUKiouHly    demand.       Education, 
th«;ref«^n;,  is  one  of  those  things  which 
it  is   admissible  in   principle   that  a 
govcniment    should    provide    for   tho 
people,     'i'he  case  is  one  to  which  the 
reasons  of  the  non-interference  prin- 
ciple do  not  necessarily  or  universally 
extend.* 

•  In  opposition  to  these  opinions,  a 
writer,  with  whom  on  many  points  I  aijroe, 
but  whose  hostility  to  government  interTen- 
tion  seoms  to  mo  too  indisonmmate  nud 
unqtialiticMl,  At.  Dunoycr,  observes,  that 
instruction,  however  good  m  itself,  wi  oulj 
bo  useful  to  the  public  in  so  far  aa  tiiay  att 
willing  to  receive  it,  and  that  the 
that  the  instruction  is  am*- 
wants,  is  its  success  as  a 
priae.    This  argument "-" 
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lioiTcver  cannot  fairly  be  done,  wjthtnt 
tnking  measiirce  to  ensure  that  Euch 
instnictioD  Bhall  be  nlivnjs  acceseibls 
to  tbem,  either  giatiiitouslj  or  at  a 
trill ing  expense. 

It  may  indectl  be  objected  that  tbt 
education  of  children  is  one  of  thoM 
expenses  which  parents,  efcn  of  Iht 
labuuring  class,  ought  to  defray;  thai 
it  is  deeiriible  tbat  thcj  should  fbet  it 
inctimbent  on  them  to  provide  bj  their 
own  means  for  the  fiitfilment  of  their 
duties,  and  that  b7  ^viog  education  at 
the  coBt  of  others,  jnst  as  mncb  as  by 
giving  subsistence,  the  standard  of 
necessary  wages  ie  proportionally  lov- 
cred,  and  tbo  springs  of  exertion  and 
self-reetraint  in  so  much  relaxed.  Thii 
argument  could,  at  best,  be  only  valid 
[f  the  question  irere  tbat  of  sabsti- 
tuting  a  pul)lic  provisioD  for  what  indi- 
viduals would  otherwise  do  for  them< 
selves;  if  all  parents  in  the  labouriDg 
'ini  iottrnction  ftir  Uie  mind      elaes  recognised  and  practised  the  dutj 
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With  regard  to  elementary  educa- 
tion, the  exception  to  ordinary  rules 
may,  I  conceive,  justifiably  be  carried 
Etill  farther.  Tliorearaccrtnin  primary 
elements  and  means  of  knovledgo, 
which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  de- 
sirable that  all  human  beingH  bom  into 
the  community  should  acquire  during 
childhood.  If  their  parents,  or  tbase 
on  wliom  thej  depend,  have  the  power 
of  obtnining  for  tliem  tbia  instruction, 
and  fail  to  do  it,  Iboy  commit  a  double 
breach  of  duty :  towards  the  children 
thcmselTes,  and  towards  the  members 
of  the  community  generally,  who  are 
all  liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the 
conecquenceB  of  ignorance  and  wont  of 
education  in  their  fellow-citizens.  It 
is  therefore  an  allowable  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  government,  to  impose  on 
parents  the  legal  obligation  ot  giving 
elementary  instruction  to  children.  This 


ir'do'uie'i 


□r  the  people  tbat  lbs; 


»^"they'n.ight  ne^^Twe'dmer  if  "« 

in  Hct,  but  Doiy  reDt>mra«iided  in  tbeor^. 
Ifon,  a  pvconiary  speculation  cnnnot  miit 
T«n,  or  pBJrhipa  geaetationi,  for  Buocf bs  i 
KiDUBtBDCceedrapidlv,  or  Dot  stall.  Anolher 
cODBidcratian  wbich  M.  DDOoyer  skois  to 
bave  oierlooked,  is,  that  inslit^ilioni  and 
Biodn  of  tuitian  which  neier  could  be  made 
•utKdciitlT  popnUr  to  rcpsv,  nilJi  a  proBt, 
Hifl  fixpenaa  iDcnrred  on  Inem,  naj  be  in- 
(alnablt  to  iht  miay  by  giiing  the  biebesl 
qnali^  ot  cdneation  to  the  few,  and  ket^ng 
■ptbeperpetiul  niooeaflion  ofguperiorniiDda, 
tj  whom  knowledge  ii  Bd<ano«l,  nod  Uu 
fontmimily  orgei  fimud  in  tniiUutioiL. 


iMIdiei; 

at  their  own  expense.  Bnt  inannuch 
as  parents  do  not  practise  this  daly, 
and  do  not  include  education  amane 
those  necessary  etpensea  -which  tbcir 
wages  must  provide  for,  therefore  llia 
general  rate  of  wages  is  not  high  enough 
to  bear  those  eipcnses,  and  they  most 
be  home  from  some  other  BOuree.  And 
this  is  not  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  lender  of  help  perpetuates  Ihc  stale 
of  things  which  renders  help  neeessnrj. 
Instruction,  when  it  is  really  such,  docs 
not  enervate,  but  strengtbenfl  as  well 
as  enlarges  the  active  fnculties;  in 
whatever  manner  acquired,  its  effect  on 
the  mind  is  favourable  to  the  spirit  of 
independence :  and  when,  nnless  had 
gretuitouely,  it  would  not  be  had  at  all, 
help  in  this  form  has  the  opposite  ten- 
dency to  tliat  which  in  so  many  olhiT 
cases  makes  it  ol^'cclionable  ;  it  is  help 
lowanis  doing  without  help- 

In  England,  and  moat  Europeaa 
countries,  elemental?  instruction  can- 
not he  paid  for,  at  its  full  coat,  fmm  tin 
common  wages  of  unsliilled  labour,  and 
would  not  if  it  could.  Tbe  altemalin 
therefore  ie  not  bclwecn  government 
and  private  speculation,  but  between  a 
govemmetit  provision  and  voinnlnry 
,  doMiVj "  'wt.'xcaa  interference  bj  g> 
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venimcnt,  and  interference  by  associa- 
tions of  individuals,  subscribing  their 
own  money  for  the  purpose,  like  the 
two  great  School  Societies.    It  is,^  of 
course,  not    desirable   that  anything 
should  be  done  b^  funds^  derived  from 
compulsory  taxation,  which  is  already 
sufficiently  well   done    by  individual 
liberality.    How  far  this  is  the  case 
with  school  instruction,  is,  in  each  par- 
ticular instance,   a  question  of  fact. 
The  education  provided  in  this  country 
on  the  voluntary  principle  has  of  late 
been  so  much  discussed,  that  it  is  need- 
less in  this  place  to  criticise  it  minutely, 
and  I  shall  merely  express  m^  convic- 
tion, that  even  in  quantity  it  is,  and  is 
likely  to  remain,  altogether  insufficient, 
while  in  quality,  though  with  some 
slight  tendency  to  improvement,  it  is 
never  good  except  by  some  rare  acci- 
dent, and  generally  so  bad  as  to  be 
little  more  than  nominal.     I  hold  it 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  ^vemment 
to  supply  the  defect  by  giving  pecu- 
niary support  to  elementary  schoob, 
such  as  to  render  them  accessible  to  all 
the  children  of  the  poor,  either  freely, 
or  for  a  payment  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  sensibly  felt. 

One  thmg  must  be  strenuously  in- 
sisted on;  that  the  government  must 
claim  no  monopoly  for  its  education, 
either  in  the  lower  or  in  the  higher 
branches;  must  exert  neither  autho- 
rity nor  influence  to  induce  the  people 
to  resort  to  its  teachers  in  preference 
to  others,  and  must  confer  no  peculiar 
advantages  en  those  who  have  been 
instructed  by  them.  Though  the  go- 
vernment teachers  will  jprobably  be 
superior  to  the  average  of  private  in- 
structors, they  will  not  embody  all  the 
knowledge  and  sagacity  to  be  found  in 
all  instructors  taken  together,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  leave  open  as  many  roads 
fts  possible  to  the  aesired  end.  It  is 
not  endurable  that  a  government  should, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact,  have  a  complete 
control  over  the  education  of  the  people. 
To  possess  such  a  control,  and  actually 
exert  it,  is  to  be  despotic.  A  govern- 
ment which  can  mould  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  the  people  from  their 
youth  upwards,  can  do  witn  them  what- 
ever it  pleases*  Thpvigih  a  ^venVQent| 
PJi. 


therefore,  may,  and  in  many  cases 
ought  to,  establish  schools  and  col- 
leges, it  must  neither  compel  nor  bribe 
any  person  to  come  to  them ;  nor  ought 
the  power  of  individuals  to  set  up  rival 
establishments,  to  depend  in  any  aegrea 
upon  its^  authorization.  It  would  be 
justified  in  requiring  from  all  the  people 
that  thev  shall  possess  instruction  in 
certain  things,  but  not  in  prescribing 
to  them  how  or  from  whom  they  shall 
obtain  it. 

§  9.  In  the  matter  of  edticatioK,  the 
intervention  of  government  is  justi- 
fiable, because  the  case  is  not  one  in 
which  the  interest  and  judgment  of  the 
consumer  are  a  sufficient  security  for 
the  goodness  of  the  commodity.  Let 
us  now  consider  another  class  of  cases, 
where  there  is  no  person  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  consumer,  and  where  the  in- 
terest and  judgment  to  be  relied  on  are 
those  of  the  agent  himself;  as  in  the 
conduct  of  any  business  in  which  he 
is  exclusively  interested,  or  in  en- 
tering into  any  contract  or  engage- 
ment by  which  he  himself  is  to  be 
bound. 

The  ground  of  the  practical  principle 
of  non-interference  must  here  do,  that 
most  persons  take  a  juster  and  mora 
intelligent  view  of  their  own  interest, 
and  of  the  means  of  promoting  it,  than 
can  either  be  prescribed  to  them  by  a 
general  enactment  of  the  legislature,  or 
pointed  out  in  the  particular  case  by  a 
public  functionary.  The  maxim  is  un- 
questionably sound  as  a  general  rule ; 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
some  very  large  and  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions to  it.  These  may  be  classed 
under  several  heads. 

I^rst : — The  individual  who  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
interests  may  be  incapable  of  judging 
or  acting  for  nimself ;  may  be  a  lunatic, 
an  idiot,  an  infant:  or  though  not 
wholly  incapable,  may  be  of  immature 
years  and  judgment.  In  this  case  the 
foundation  of  the  non-interference  prin- 
ciple breaks  down  entirely.  The  per- 
son most  interested  is  not  the  best 
judge  of  the  matter,  nor 
judge  at  all.  Insane 
where  regarded  as  pi 
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jire  of  tbe  itate.*  In  tlie  case  of 
cliilili«n  and  f oiacg  pereona,  it  U 
moa  to  t*.y,  tliat  tnotLgb  tboj  ct 
jndge  for  themaelTea,  the;  have  their 
parontB  or  otlier  mlativea  to  jndga  foi 
them.  But  this  rsmores  the  qoeation 
into  a  di&erent  categoiT ;  makuigitnc 
longer  a  qneation  whether  the  govern- 
loent  ahouM  interfere  with  individuals 
in  Che  direction  of  their  own  conduct 
and  intereata,  but  whether  it  ahould 
leave  abaolutetj  in  their  power  the 
conduct  and  int«rcsla  of  Bomebodv  else. 
Parental  power  ia  as  euaceptihle  of 
abuse  aa  aiir  other  power,  and  is,  aa  a 
matter  of  loct,  oonalantl;  abnaed.  IT 
laWB  do  not  Eucoeed  in  pceTentine- 
parents  from  brutally  iU-treating,  and 
even  froJn  murdering  their  children,  far 
leas  ought  it  to  be  preanmad  that  the 
iDlerosts  of  children  will  ueTEr  be  aa- 
crificed,  in  more  commonplace  and  leas 
rerollang  ways,  to  the  aelualmesa  or  the 
ignorance  of  their  parents.  Whatever 
it  can  be  clearly  aesn  that  parenta 
onghC  to  do  or  forbear  for  the  interest 
*  Tlia  prHllo*  of  tlu  Sngliah  law  with 
tapvA  to  Intuie  pflnoni,  apeoiallj  on  thm 

all-unportut  point  of  Iha  — — '-- 

lDaia%,  lao^  otgan^  t 
M  UMMit  no  panonii  wl 
worth  ooTflting,  andiri 
arv  UDMrnpaloiiB,  4 

lonuT,  JUtktiiiftaiHHof  thspenoni  Hho 
woDld  proflt  bj  theb  bcdn|  deoluBd  Iniug, 
a  JDiymirbe  imjpMiellM  udiainYeatigti- 
tioB  Geld  at  tha  eipmae  of  tlis  prapertr.  in 
whidi*lltheirpflTKnalpaeiiliatitiM,inUi  kll 
theadditiounudtbrtna  Iring  goanp  of  ioir 
■oFfantfl,  are  pomea  into  tne  ondoloui  eara 
Of  twdTepattrahopkHpen,  ignorant  of  all 
wHjB  of  ilk  exoflpC  thoa«  of  tbnr  own  olaaa, 
and  nfirding  rmj  tout  of  indiildiiBlib  in 
ehuHter  or  tait«  ai  Bi»«DtficitT,  mi  di 
eocenti^iiiu  h  uther  iaHnitjor  niokMaeEB, 
If  tliit  aapuat  tilboiul  giia  Ihs  dMindTer- 
diet,  the  proper^  ii  fannded  over  to  perhaps 
the  lut  penona  whom  the  ti^tTuI  onDsr 
HOuId  bara  dealred  or  aufiWsd  to  poBHeu  it^ 

tl^tion  hne  been  ■  acandal  to  the  Bdininji- 
IrattoDof  joatlee,  WbateTer  other  Dhsdgei 
InlhiabrtDch  af  Uw  mtrheiwLdt,  two  >t 

i^gal  proceedingB,  tbe  eipenBea  ihould  not 
le  borne  b;  the  penon  on  ttl>],  but  br 
&»  promoterg  of  the  iiiquirj,  gubjent  to 

aecondij,  thet  the  propertj  of  ■  penon 
declared  insane,  abauidln  no  oaaebeinida 
orer  to  hein  whila  the  proprietor  ia  bUto, 
but  ahonld  be  managed  oj  a  piib^ia  o^er  [ 
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of  children,  the  lair  ia  warranted,  if  it 
is  able,  in  compelliDg  to  be  done  or  for- 
borne, and  is  generaltT  bound  to  do  six 
To  take  an  example  from  the  peculiar 
[ntrvince  of  political  economy ;  it  ii 
right  that  cbildren,  and  vonne  personi 
not  yet  arrived  at  uatunCy,  should  b« 
protect^  BO  far  as  the  eye  and  hand 
of  the  state  can  reach,  from  being 
over-woried.  Labouring  for  too  many 
hours  in  the  day,  or  on  work  hayond 
their  atrength,  should  not  be  pennitled 
to  them,  Ibr  if  permitied  it  may  alwajs 
be  compelled.  Freedom  of  contract, 
in  the  case  of  children,  is  but  another 
word  for  freedom  of  coercion.  Educa- 
also,  the  beet  which  ci 


a  thing 
m  indif 


admit  of  their  receivina;,  ia  i. 
wlioh  parenta  or  relatives,  t 
ference,  jealoa^,  or  avarice,    should 
hate  it  in  their  power  to  withhold. 

Tbe  [«asonB  for  legal  int^rrenlioB 
in  favour  of  children,  apply  not  less 
Btronglr  to  the  case  of  those  unfortu- 
nate slaves  and  victims  of  the  moit 
brutal  part  of  mankiDd,  tbe  lower 
animala.  It  is  by  the  aroBaest  dueoii- 
deratandingof  tbapriiicjploa  ofliWrt, 
that  the  mliction  of  exemplBry  punish- 
ment on  ruffianism  practised  towania 
these  dcfenccleaa  creaturca,  has  been 
treated  aa  a  meddling  by  govemroent 
with  thinga  beyond  its  province ;  an 
interFerence  with  domoatio  life.  The 
domestic  life  of  domeatio  tyrania  ii 
one  of  tbe  thinga  which  it  is  the  moat 
imperative  on  the  law  to  interfen 
with;  and  it  ia  to  bo  regretted  that 
metaphysical  icruplea  respecting  the 
nature  and  eource  of  the  authority  of 
government,  ahonld  Induce  many  warm 
lupportera  of  laws  against  cruelty  lo 
iniraals,  to  seet  for  a  justiScation  of 
such  laws  in  the  incidental  conse- 
quences of  the  indulgence  of  ferocious 
habits,  to  the  intereata  of  human 
i>e[nga,  rather  than  in  the  iiitiiuaio 
jrits  of  the  caae  itoelf  What  it 
^uld  be  the  duty  of  a  human  being, 
posssaeed  of  the  requisite  physical 
strength,  lo  prevent  oy  force  if  at- 
'cmjited  in  Ma  preeenoe,  it  cannot  1» 
ess  incumbent  on  aociety  generally  lo 
'epress,  Theeiietine  lawa  of  £^Uiid 
m  the  subject  are  cuieflj  defective  in 
(\iQ  VtA\tii^   oCben   almost    notninil, 


innrs  or  the  provixce  of  (i()VERN:nF.^  r. 

Buxunnm,  to  which  the  penalty  even    pendent  iudnatri:il  fin i»i-.;yiiiv:«,:  a-*    i- 
in  tht  wont  cftsei  is  limited.     '  |  i>t''jioflin:,^  i-ith^r  ''niiivly   r  ■  *.■-  *  ■■'. 

Amoog  thoK  memfaera  of  the  oom-    that  'vhicii  is  .ilpJidy  "{ww  -•  .-«?"-■ 
mmiitf  vhose  freedom    of  contract  j 

oogbt  to  ba  controlled  by  the  legiala- !      §  10.     A  fierr>nd    'xrept!  n  : » 
tmB  fiv  tfaflir  own  protection,  on  tic-  I  doctrine  th;it  in<lividu;ils  \r^  ---<? 


I  iqutice  of  their  preaent  .40<:i;il  '  pcM-HOvonmce  in  ilmt  .j.;ur«e  oi  cuiMiia 
ition.  So  long  as  the  law  makes  :  'vonid  othenvi-o  niiso  m  favour  ot  lis 
lythingwhichthewifeacnniros,  the  i  b..ini,' .'ld^'rlntll.:,'eou3  to  Uk-ui,  does  iiuu 


the 

positioii. 

ovezythinff 


any 
moral 
which 

is  some     „ ^      _ 

dono  br  ner  as  done  nnder  coercion : 
Lnt  it  IS  the  great  error  of  mlbnners 
and  philanthropists  in    onr  time,  to 
nibble  at  the  consequences  of  nnjiist 
iwwer  instead  of  redressinij  the  iiifiis- 
tica  itself.    If  women  hail  as  abaoiuto 
a  control  as  men  have,  orer  their  own 
persons  and  their  own  patrimony  or 
acquisitions,   there  would  be  no  plea 
iar  limiting  their  honrs  of  laboiuiu]^ 
for  themselves,  in  order  that  thev  mi:;' 
have  time  to  laljour  for  the  hiub 
what  is  called,  by  the  advocates 
striction,  his  home.     Women  employetl 
in  factorieH  are  the  only  women  in  the 
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practical  maxim  n"  louviii.;  (.oiiiracis 
trno,  is  not  api'lieabie  witiu-iu  j:vt\ii 
limitations  in  o:ise  ot  ongacoiiK'nis  'u 
perpetuity :  :md  the  law  should  jo  'x. 
tr.'rayi V  .;-;dons  of  such  .jUti;a-Lmoui»; 
should  ^.■:u^!0  its  sau-jiioii  1o  rliciu 
wh.?n  the  ob.i-aiions  thov  impose  ^,« 
5nch  as  the  cuuractinK  pariv  auiuoi 
be  acompiucnijudg^.,t=.  if it*,.vu-.u.c^ 
sfiricrion  thciii.  it  should  rako  ov..,v 
evmiirlit  possible  secui-.ty  tor  .U.ir  \-in-  .-i; 
sbaiid,m  j  r-ictcd  with  r\.ix--*i-hi.  .Lid  dcMboMiiiou; 
es  ot  re-  and  m  oonipoinKition  fbr  m  <£  pciuiit- 
tinu:  the  parties  tiieiiirfcivvs  '.oVvMko 
-  their  eiii;:a:;^MUoiir,  s-K-uId  -ih  i-  fii..-.i 
laoonnng  rankot  bte  whose  no.siiion  la  a  r-doaso  tMiu  ii.  m  ^  ^.^w  i,.„i.  ^.^,^, 
not  that  of  slaves  and  dniduMs:  pre- |  bi'i:!::  uiado  -<ur  U.-ioi-w  m  ■,.:.  u^u 
cxsely  because  they  oannot  easily  be  i  aarhurity.  I'l.-so  .oiiMii.  ..i.-.i,,-;'  i  * 
compelled  to  work  and  cam  wa;;r'>s  in  i  omiinMirly  appii.  abit-  lo  •iki;.!!.  r,  viio 
Victories  aijainst  their  will.  For  im-  ]  m-^st  i:ii['.M-i.»i"ii  .j(  ^1  o»kH.i"j;..a.i!Hlt^ 
proving   thi?  onndition   of  wnTinm.    it    Bi'.rit  :«t  Mle,  '  **Zm 

ehonlil,  (in  tlio  contrar.*.  h*^,  an  ul  j'^i.T  ti» 
give  them  the  readiest  acutas  to  iu  i-s  ■      j  U.     riio  Lliij\l  vjxcopiioii 
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shall  notice,  to  the  doctrine  that  go- 
Temmont  nnnot  luaiiBgii  the  ofiairs  oT 
mdiTiduala  as  well  Aa  the  individaalB 
themBelTei,  hoa  refeieace  to  the  ^at 
cUsB  or  caaeB  in  which  the  indiviauaU 
Mn  onlf  manage  the  concern  bv  d 
^Ccj  agency,  and  in  which  the 
called  pnvate  management  is,  in  point 
«f  fact,  bardly  hetter  entitled  to  Ire 
called  mBinagement  by  the  ^rgona  in- 


RpontoneouB  agency,  can  only  be  di 
by  joint-Block  aasociations,  will  often 
be  as  well,  and  Bomelimea  better  done, 
ai  fur  oj  the  actunl  woi'k  ia  concerned, 
by  the  state.  Government  manage- 
ment is,  indeed,  proverbially  jobtjing, 
careleu,  and  ineSectire,  but  so  like- 
vise  has  generally  been  joint-Btock 
□tauagement.  The  directors  of  • 
joint-stock  company,  it  is  true,  are 
always    shareholdeis ;    but    also    the 


ably  taipayers;  and  ii 
directura,  no  more  than  in  that  of  „ 
vemmentB,  ii  their  proportioniil  share 
of  the  Lenefila  of  good  mauogemcut, 
eqnal  to  the  intereBt  they  may  poHsibly 
have  in  miamsjiagement,  even  withoct 
reckoning  tho  interest  of  their  ease. 
It  may  be  objccled,  that  the  share- 
holdors,  in  their  colieotive  character, 
excrcEae  a  certain  control  over  tho 
directors,  and  have  ohaost  always  full 
power  to  remove  them  from  office, 
tractioally,  however,  tte  difficulty  of 
ezerciBiDg  this  power  is  found  to  be  bo 
great,  that  it  ia  hardly  ever  exercised 
except  in  case*  of  such  flagrantly  un- 
skilful,  or,  at  least,  muucceasful  ma- 
nagemeat,  u  would  ganenlly  produce 
Ihe  ejection  from  oace  of  managers 
H>pointedbytlie  government.  Agamst 
Iho  very  iaeSectual  aecurity  affiirdod 
by  meetings  of  ahareholderB,  and  hy 
their  individual  inapection  and  en- 
quiries, may  be  placed  the  greater 
publicity  and  more  active  discus- 
aion  and  comment,  to  be  eipected 
in  free  countries  with  regard  to 
aCbirs  in  which  tho  general  govern- 
ment takes  port.  The  defects,  there- 
fore, of  government  management,  do 
pot   eenvi   to   te    necesnarily   "" 


Ihan  thoae  of  management  by  Joint 

The  true  reasona  in  fcvonr  of  leaving 
to  voluntary  aBBociations  all  such  thiiiga 
aB  they  are  competent  to  perform, 
would  oiiBt  in  eqnal  Btrengthititwere 
certoin  that  the  work  itself  would  ba 
as  well  or  better  done  hy  public  officers. 
ThcHO  reasons  have  been  already 
pointed  out :  tho  mischief  of  Overload- 
ing the  chief  functtonaries  of  govern- 
ment with  demands  on  their  attontion, 
and  diverting  them  from  duties  which 
they  alone  can  discharge,  to  objects 
which  can  be  aufflciently  well  attained 
without  them  ;  tho  danger  of  unneces- 
sarily swelling  the  direct  power  and 
indirect  influence  of  govgmment,  and 
caultiplying  occasiona  of  coUtsion  be- 
tween its  agents  and  private  citizena; 
and  the  inexpediency  of  concentrating 
in  a  dominant  bnreaucracj,  all  the 
skill  and  experience  in  tho  manage- 
ment of  large  intaresta,  and  all  uw 
power  of  organized  action,  existing  in 


the 

the  citiaens  in  a  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment like  that  of  children  to  their 
pmrdians,  and  is  a  main  cause  of  tbt 
inferior  capacity  for  political  life  which 
haa  hitherto  characterized  the  ove^ 
governed  countries  of  the  Continent, 
whether  with  or  without  the  (bnns  ot 


LlthoQgh,  for  these  reasons,  most 
things  which  are  likely  to  be  even 
tolerably  done  by  voluntary  aasocia- 
tions,  ahould,  generally  speaking,  b« 
■  A  parallel  rwae  may  be  foond  ia  tha 
dut4at«  tor  polidca,  and  sbuncfi  of  pnt>l>t 

Tactarizedin  tiiflpreaentatatflofior--' ' 

whiub  ia  often  leLt  uid  oompkin 
politick  retbzmen,   wif 


»d  of  bi 

lutioDI  and  hj  ths  nhcJT^  iLtir  «diic* 
to  renid  ihenuelTH  a*  Mtinlj  uart 

I  poliliM.    Wlurater  tb«7  have  ttta 

poli^iuii.ibe^  have  sboWD  ai  great  intmii 
la  the  lobieiit,  and  as  |»*t  aptitode  tot  it, 
feccordiag  to  Ibv  ftpirit  of  thair  time,  ai  tht 
men  oitb  nhom  tlHjwae  aotemporaiw: 


pe»ter,  if  l}W?Saa"lj  gteeA^I  ej.  %,\\,\MS^'!L4(^nandiJidti»tio^iiiEniE^ 


tn  that  psriod  of  hiitoij  ffijr  Bxauplfl)  ia 
■rhich  lubelU  of  Cutibi  aod  Bliubeti  U 
BnglMid  ware,   not  nn  not    - 
merely  brilliuit  eiamidM  of  i 
otAvatj  vtrj  largdj  difltaHd  ai 
otViAi 
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left  to  them;  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  manner  in  which  those  associations 
perfonn  their  work  should  he  entirely 
uncontrolled  hy  the  government.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  agency, 
of  whatever  nature,  hy  which  a  service 
is  performed,  is  certain,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  to  he  virtually  single ;  in 
which  a  practical  monopoly,  with  all 
the  ^ower  it  confers  of  taxing  the  com- 
munity, cannot  he  prevented  from  ex- 
isting.   I  have  already  more  than  once 
adverted  to  the  case  of  the  gas  and 
water  companies,  among  whi'h,  though 
pnerfect  freedom  is  allowed  to  competi- 
tion, none  really  takes  place,  and  prac- 
tically they  are  found  to  he  even  more 
jrres^onsihle,  and  unapproachahle  hy 
individual  complaints,  than  the  govern- 
ment.  There  are  the  expenses  without 
the  advantages  of  plurality  of  agency ; 
and  the    charge    made    for   services 
which  cannot  he  dispensed  with,  is,  in 
Buhstanco,  quite  as  much  compulsory 
taxation  as  if  imposed  hy  law :  there 
are  few  householders  who  make  any 
distinction  hetween  their  "  water  rate* ' 
and  their  other  local  taxes.     In  the 
case  of  these  particular  services,  the 
reasons  preponderate  in  favour  of  their 
being  performed,  like  the  paving  and 
cleansing  of  the  streets,  not  certainly 
by  the  general  government  of  the  state, 
but  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
town,  and  the  expense  defrayed,  as 
even  now  it  in  fact  is,  hy  a  local  rate. 
But    in    the    many  analogous    cases 
which  it  is  best  to  resign  to  voluntary 
agency,  the  commurjity  needs   some 
other  security  for  the  nt  performance 
of  the  service  than  the  interest  of  the 
managers ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, either  to  subject  the  business  to 
reasonable  conditious  for  the  general 
advantage,  or  to  retain  such  power 
over  it,  that  the  profits  of  the  mono- 
poly may  at  least  be  obtained  for  the 
public.     This  applies  to  the  case  of 
a  road,  a  canal,  or  a  railway.    These 
are  always,  in  a  great  degree,  prac- 
tical monopolies;   and  a  government 
which    concedes   such  monopoly  un- 
reservedly   to    a     private    company, 
docs  much  the  same  thing  as  if  it 
allowed  an  individual  or  an  association 
0  levy  any  tax  they  chose,  for  their 


own  benefit,  on  all  the  malt  produced 
in  the  country^  or  on  all  the  cotton 
imported  into  it  To  make  the  con- 
cession for  a  limited  time  is  generally 
justifiable,  on  the  prinoijale  which  jus- 
tifies patents  for  inventions :  but  the 
state  should  either  reserve  to  itself  a 
reversionarv  property  in  such  public 
works,  or  should  retain,  and  fredy  ex- 
ercise, the  right  of  fixinff  a  maximum 
of  fares  and  charges,  ana,  from  time  to 
time,  varying  that  maximum.  It  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
state  may  be  the  proprietor  of  canals 
or  railways  without  itself  worldng 
them;  and  that  they  will  almost 
always  be  better  worked  by  means  of 
a  company,  renting  the  railway  or  canal 
for  a  limited  period  from  the  state. 

§  12.  To  a  fourth  tase  of  exception 
I  must  request  particular  attention,  it 
being  one  to  wnich,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  attention  of  political  economists 
has  not  yet  been  suflBciently  drawn. 
There  are  matters  in  which  the  inter- 
ference of  law  is  required,  not  to  over- 
rule the  judgment  of  individuals  re- 
specting their  own  interest,  but  to  g|ive 
effect  to  that  judgment ;  they  being 
unable  to  ^ve  effect  to  it  except  by 
concert,  which  concert  again  cannot  lie 
effectual  unless  it  receives  vaUdity  and 
sanction  from  the  law.  For  illustra- 
tion, and  without  prejudging  the  par- 
ticular point,  I  may  advert  to  the 
question  of  diminishing  the  hours  of 
labour.  Let  us  suppose,  what  is  at 
least  supposable,  whether  it  be  the  fact 
or  not — that  a  general  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  factory  labour,  say  from  ten  to 
nine,  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
work-people :  that  they  would  receive 
as  high  wages,  or  nearly  as  high,  for 
nine  hours  labour  as  they  receive  for 
ten.  If  this  would  be  the  result,  and 
if  the  operatives  generally  are  con- 
vinced that  it  would,  the  limitation, 
some  may  say,  will  be  adopted  spon* 
taneously.  I  answer,  that  it  will  not 
be  adopted  unless  the  body  of  opera- 
tives  bind  themselves  to  one  another 
to  abide  by  it.  A  workman  who  re* 
fused  to  work  more  than  nine  hours 
while  there  were  others  who  work 
ten,  would  either  not  be  employed 
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b1[,  or  if  einplojodiiniiNt  submit  to  lose 
one-loivfh  ot  his  wagca.  llcin'tver 
vinccd,  lliorcfore,  ho  jnay  bu  that  >l  m 
the  interest  of  the  c1b«  to  nark  iitiart 
tiniG,  it  'm  coDtrarv  to  his  own  iulercat 
to  act  the  ciamplo,  unleu  be  is  well 
aesured  tliat  all  or  most  others  will 
rollowtt.  Sutsaniaio  a  gcncrnlngroo- 
nent  of  th«  whole  class:  might  Dot 
thia  ba  efTectnal  vitliuut  tha  Eaiicticm 
of    law?        Not  nnlcsB    enforced    h; 


the  observance  of  the  regulation  might 
ba  to  the  clau  collectively,  tbo  iiimic- 
diale  interest  of  ever}!  individual  would 
liflinvioUtingit ;  and  the  more  nume- 
TouB  those  were  who  adhered  to  the  rule, 
the  more  would  indiri  dual*  gain  b^de- 
pni'ting  fromit.  If  nearly  ail  reatnoled 
themaclvei  to  nine  tours,  Ibone  nbn 
cliose  to  work  for  ten  would  sain  e!l 
the  advantage  of  tha  reBtriclion,  lo- 
Kether  with  the  profit  of  infiinging  it; 
they  would  get  ten  hours  wages  for 
sine  Iioun  work,  and  an  hour's  wiigea 
besides.  I  grant  that  if  a  lurgo  mnjo- 
rity  adhered  to  tha  nine  hours,  Ihore 
would  be  DO  barm  dune :  (lie  benefit 
would  be,  in  the  main,  secured  to  the 
class,  while  those  lodividunU  wIjo  pre- 
fened  lo  work  harder  and  eai-n  mure, 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
This  certainly  would  bo  the  state  of 
things  to  be  wished  iar ;  aod  assumiiig 
that  a  reduction  of  hours  without  ao; 
diminution  of  wages  could  lake  place 
without  expelling  the  coromodity  from 
aome  of  its  markelo — which  is  iu  every 
particular  instancy  ft  question  of  fact, 
not  of  principle — -the  manner  in  which 
it  would  be  most  desirable  that  this 
effect  should  be  brought  about,  would 
be  by  a  quiet  change  in  the  general 
custom  of  the  trade;  abort  hours  be- 
,   the 


0  deviate  rrom  It  havitiK  the  fulkst 
liberty  to  do  so.  ProbaUy,  however, 
10  many  would  prefer  the  ten  hours 
work  ou  (be  improved  terms,  that  the 
limifation  could  not  bo  mainlained  ta 
n  general  practice:  what  Gome  did 
from  choice,  othera  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  do  from  neccstily,  and  thoBo 
who  bad  chosen  long  hours  for  tLt 


ike  of  incrOHsed  wages,  woold  be 
forced  in  the  end  to  work  long  bonis 
for  no  greater  wages  than  before.  As- 
fluming  Ihen  that  it  realty  would  te 
the  interest  of  each  to  work  only  nine 
hours  if  he  could  be  assured  that  all 
Dthsra  would  do  the  same,  there  might 
be  no  means  of  their  attaining  this 
object  hut  b/coQ veiling  their  supposed 
mulual  agi'eeiuent  into  an  engagemeat 
under  peuslly,  by  conBentiug  to  have 
it  enforced  by  law.  I  an  not  express- 
ing any  opinion  in  fBTOur  of  aoch  aa 
enactment,  which  hot  never  bc«Q  de- 
manded, and  which  I  certainly  should 
not,  in  present  circuiBStances,  recom- 
mend :  but  it  aorves  to  exemplify  the 
ma]!Der  in  which  classes  of  persons 
Clay  need  Ihe  Bssistsuce  of  law,  to  give 
efTcct  to  their  doliberate  oollective 
opinion  of  their  own  tuterest,  by  afford- 
ing to  evei;^  individual  a  guarantee 
that  his  competitors  will  pursue  tbo 
same  course,  without  which  he  cannot 
safely  adapt  it  himself. 

Allot litr  eiemplificatioil  of  ths  same 
piinciple  is  afforded  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Wakefield  sylteia  of  coloniza- 
lion.    This  system  is  grounded  on  the 


pcnds  en  their  being  In  a  due  |wmor- 
tion  (o  one  Buotbor;  that  if  a  few 
persons  in  n  newly  settled  conntiy  at- 
tempt  to  occupy  and  tpproprfale  a 
largo  district,  or  if  csch  laboiuBr  be- 
comes too  soon  an  occupier  and  cuM- 
vator  of  land,  there  Is  a  losB  of  produc- 
tive power,  and  a  great  retardation  of 
the  progress  of  the  colon]r  in  wealth 
and  civilization :  that  neverthelesa  the 
Inslinct  [aa  it  may  almost  ho  colled)  of 
appropriation,  and  the  ftslingi  asso- 
:ialGd  in  old  countries  with  landed 


proprietcrahip,  induce  almost  eveir 
emigrant  to  lake  possession  of  as  much 
id  HH  he  has  the  means  of  acquiring. 


f 


and  every  labourer  to  become  at  oi 
a  propriclot,  cultivating  his  own  lana 
with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  bis 
family.  If  this  propensity  lo  the  im- 
mediate  posseBsion  of  land  could  be 
in  some  degree  restrained,  and  each 
labourer  induced  to  work  a  cert  am 
number  of  years  on  hire  before  be 
iiac^giA  a  landed   proprietor,  a  pe^ 
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Eetual  stock  of  hired  labonrers  could 
e  maintained,  ayailable  for  roads, 
canals,  works  of  irrigation,  &c.,  and 
for  the  establishment  and  caiTjing  on 
of  the  different  branches  of  town  in- 
dustry ;  whereby  the  labourer,  when  he 
did  at  last  become  a  landed  proprietor, 
would  find  his  land  much  more  valu- 
able, through  access  to  markets,  and 
facility  of  obtaining  hired  labour.  Mr. 
Wakefield  therefore  proposed  to  check 
tlie  premature  occupation  of  land,  and 
dispersion  of  the  people,  by  putting 
upon  all  unappropnated  land(s  a  rather 
high  price,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  be  expended  in  conveying  emigrant 
labourers  from  the  mother  country. 

This  salutary  provision,  however,  has 
been  objected  to,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  authority  of  what  was  represented 
as  the  great  principle  of  political  eco- 
nomy, that  individuals  are  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  interest.  It  was 
said,  that  when  things  are  left  to  them- 
selves, land  is  appropriated  and  occu- 
pied by  the  spontaneous  choice  of 
individuals,  in  the  quantities  and  at 
the  times  most  advantageous  to  each 
person,  and  therefore  to  the  communitjr 
generally ;  and  that  to  interpose  arti- 
ficial obstacles  to  their  obtaining  land, 
is  to  prevent  them  from  adopting  the 
course  which  in  their  own  juagment  is 
most  beneficial  to  them,  from  a  self- 
conceited  notion  of  the  legislator,  that 
he  knows  what  is  most  for  their  inte- 
rest, better  than  they  do  themselves. 
Now  this  is  a  complete  misunderstand- 
ing, either  of  the  svstem  itself  or  of 
the  principle  with  which  it  is  alleged 
to  conflict.^  The  oversight  is  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  just  seen  exem- 
plified on  the  subject  of  hours  of  labour. 
However  beneficial  it  might  be  to  the 
colony  in  the  aggregate,  and  to  each 
individual  composing  it,  that  no  one 
should  occupy  more  land  than  he  can 
properly  cultivate,  nor  become  a  pro- 
prietor until  there  are  other  labourers 
ready  to  take  his  place  in  working  for 
hire ;  it  can  never  be  the  interest  of  an 
individual  to  exercise  this  forbearance, 
unless  he  is  assured  that  others  will  do 
60  too.  Surrounded  by  settlers  who 
have  each  their  thousand  acres,  how  is 
he  benefited  by  restricting  himself  to 


fift^  ?  or  what  does  a  labourer  gain  by 
deterring  the  acauisition  altogether  foi 
a  few  yeara,  if  all  other  labourers  rush 
to  convert  their  first  eamiugs  into 
estates  in  the  wilderness,  several  miles 
apart  from  one  another?  If  they,  by 
seizing  on  land,  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  class  of  labourers  for  wages,  he 
will  not,  by  postponing  the  time  of  hia 
becoming  a  proprietor,  be  enabled  to 
employ  tne  land  with  any  greater  ad- 
vantage when  he  does  obtain  it;  to 
what  end  therefore  should  he  place 
himself  in  what  will  appear  to  him  and 
others  a  position  of  mferioritv,  by  re- 
maining a  hired  labourer  when  all 
around  nim  are  proprietors  ?  It  is  the 
interest  of  each  to  ao  what  is  good  for 
all,  but  only  if  others  will  do  likewise. 

The  principle  that  each  is  the  best 
judge  01  his  own  interest,  understood 
as  tnese  objectors  understand  it,  would 
prove  that  governments  ought  not  to 
fulfil  any  of  their  acknowledged  duties 
—ought  not,  in  fact,  to  exist  at  all.  It 
is  greatly  the  interest^  of  ^  the  commu- 
nity, collectively  and  individually,  not 
to  rob  or  defraud  one  another:  but 
there  is  not  the  less  necessity  for  laws 
to  punish  robbery  and  fraud ;  because, 
though  it  is  the  interest  of  each  that 
nobody  should  rob  or  cheat,  it  is  not 
any  one's  interest  to  refrain  from  rob- 
bing and  cheating  others  when  all 
others  are  permitted  to  rob  and  cheat 
him.  Penal  laws  exist  at  all,  chiefly 
for  this  reason,  because  even  aq 
unanimous  opinion  that  a  certain  lino 
of  conduct  is  for  the  general  interest, 
does  not  alwavs  make  it  people's  indi- 
vidual interest  to  adhere  to  that  line  of 
conduct. 

§  13.  Fifthly;  the  argument  against 
government  interference  grounded  on 
the  maxim  that  individiuJs  are  the 
best  juices  of  their  own  interest,  can- 
not appfy  to  the  very  lar^e  class  of 
cases,  in  which  those  acts  of  individuals 
with  which  the  government  claims  to 
interfere,  are  not  done  by  those  indi- 
viduals for  their  own  interest,  but  for 
the  interest  of  other  people.  This  in- 
cludes, among  other  tnings,  the  impor- 
tant and  much  agitated  subject  o^ 
public   charity,     lliough  individoAll 
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should,  in  general,  be  left  to  do  for 
themselves  whatever  it  can  reasonably 
be  expected  that  they  should  be  capable 
of  doing,  yet  when  they  are  at  any 
rate  not  to  be  left  to  themselves,  but  to 
be  helped  by  other  people,  the  question 
arises  whether  it  is  better  that  they 
should  receive  this  help  exclusively 
from  individuals,  and  therefore  uncer- 
tainly and  casually,  or  by  systematic 
arrangements,  in  which  society  acts 
through  its  organ,  the  state. 

This  biings  us  to  the  subject  of  Poor 
Laws;  a  subject  which  would  be  of 
very  minor  importance  if  the  habits  of 
fill  classes  of  the  people  were  temperate 
and  prudent,  and  the  difl^ision  of  pro- 
perty satisfactory ;  but  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  a  state  of  things  so  much 
the  reverse  of  this,  in  both  points,  as 
tliat  which  the  British  islands  present. 

Apart  from  any  metaphysical  con- 
siderations respecting  the  foundation 
of  morals  or  of  the  social  union,  it  will 
be  admitted  to  be  right  that  human 
beings  should  help  one  another;  and 
the  more  so,  in  proportion  to  the 
urgency  of  the  need :  and  none  needs 
help  so  urgently  as  one  who  is  starving. 
The  claim  to  help,  therefore,  created 
by  destitution,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
which  can  exist ;  and  there  is  primd 
facie  the  amplest  reason  for  making 
the  relief  of  so  extreme  an  exigency  as 
certain  to  those  who  require  it,  as  by 
any  arrangements  of  society  it  can  l>e 
made. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  of 
helping,  there  are  two  sets  of  conse- 
quences to  be  considered;  the  con- 
sequences of  the  assistance  itself,  and 
the  consequences  of  relying  on  the 
assistance.  The  former  are  generally 
beneficial,  but  the  latter,  for  the  most 
part,  injurious ;  so  much  so,  in  many 
eases,  as  greatly  to  outweigh  the  value 
of  the  benefit.  And  this  is  never  more 
likely  to  happen  than  in  the  very  cases 
where  the  need  of  help  is  the  most 
intense.  There  are  few  things  for 
which  it  is  more  mischievous  that 
people  should  rely  on  the  habitual  aid 
of  others,  than  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  unhappily  there  isno  lesson 
which  they  more  easily  leam.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  Is  t\ieTdoYe  on^  \ 
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of  peculiar  nicety  as  well  as  iropoN 
tance ;  how  to  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  needful  help,  with  the  smallest  en> 
couragement  to  undue  reliance  on  it. 

Energy  and  self-dependence  are,  how- 
ever, liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  ab* 
sence  of  help,  as  well  as  by  its  excess. 
It  is  even  more  fatal  to  exertion  to 
have  no  hope  of  succeeding  by  it,  than 
to  be  assured  of  succeeding  without  it. 
When  the  condition  of  any  one  is  so 
disastrous-  that  his  energies  are  parar 
lyzed  by  discouragement,  assistance  is 
a  tonic,  not  a  sedative :  it  braces  in- 
stead of  deadening  the  active  faculties: 
always  provided  that  the  assistance  is 
not  such  as  to  dispense  with  self-help, 
by  substituting  itself  for  the  person's 
own  labour,  skill,  and  prudence,  but  is 
limited  to  affording  him  a  better  hope 
of  attaining  success  by  those  legiti- 
mate means.  This  accordingly  is  a 
test  to  which  all  plans  of  philanthropy 
and  benevolence  should  be  brought, 
whether  intended  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  classes,  and  whether 
conducted  on  the  voluntary  or  on  the 
government  principle. 

In  so  far  as  the  subject  admits  of 
any  general  doctrine  or  maxim,  it  would 
appear  to  be  this — ^that  if  assistance  is 
given  in  such  a  manner  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  person  helped  is  as  de- 
sirable as  that  of  the  person  who 
succeeds  in  doing  the  same  thing 
without  help,  the  assistance,  if  capable 
of  being  previously  calculated  on,  is 
mischievous :  but  if,  while  available  to 
everybody,  it  leaves  to  every  one  a 
strong  motive  to  do  without  it  if  he 
can,  it  is  then  for  the  most  part  bene- 
ficial. This  principle,  applied  to  a 
system  of  public  charity,  is  that  of  the 
Poor  Law  of  1834.  If  the  condition 
of  a  person  receiving  relief  is  made  as 
eligible  as  that  of  the  labourer  who 
supports  himself  by  his  own  exertions, 
the  system  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
individual  industry  and  self-govem* 
ment ;  and,  if  fully  acted  up  to,  would 
require  as  its  supplement  an  organized 
system  of  compulsion,  for  governing 
and  setting  to  work  like  cattle,  those 
who  had  been  removed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  motives  that  act  on 
\wcKV9La  beings.      But  if,  consistent!/ 
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with  gaaraiiteeing  all  persons  against 
absolute  want,  the  condition  of  those 
who  are  supported  by  legal  charity  can 
be  kept  considerably  less  desirable  than 
the  condition  of  those  who  find  support 
for  themselves,  none  but  beneficial  con- 
sequences can  arise  from  a  law  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  any  person, 
except  by  his  own  choice,  to  die  from 
insufficiency  of  food.  That  in  England 
at  least  this  supposition  can  be  realized, 
is  proved  by  tue  experience  of  a  long 
period  preceding  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  as  well  as  by  that  of  many 
highly  pauperized  districts  in  more 
recent  times,  which  have  been  dispau- 
perized  b^  adopting  strict  rules  of  poor- 
law  administration,  to  the  great  and 
permanent  benefit  of  the  whole  la- 
bouring class.  There  is  probably  no 
country  in  which,  by  varying  the  means 
suitably  to  the  character  of  the  people, 
a  legal  provision  for  the  destitute  might 
not  be  made  compatible  with  the  obser- 
vance of  the  conditions  necessary  to  its 
being  innocuous. 

Subject  to  these  conditions,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  highly  desirable,  that 
the  certainty  of  subsistence  should  be 
held  out  by  law  to  the  destitute  able- 
bodied,  rather  than  that  their  relief 
should  depend  on  voluntary  charity. 
In  the  first  place,  charity  almost 
alwavs  does  too  much  or  too  little :  it 
lavishes  its  bounty  in  one  place,  and 
leaves  people  to  starve  in  another. 
Secondly,  smce  the  state  must  neces- 
sarily provide  subsistence  for  the  cri- 
minal poor  while  undergoing  punish- 
ment, not  to  do  the  same  for  the  poor 
who  have  not  offended  is  to  give  a 
premium  on  crime.  And  lastly,  if  the 
poor  are  left  to  individual  charity,  a 
vast  amount  of  mendicity  is  inevitable. 
What  the  state  may  and  should  aban- 
don to  private  charity,  is  the  task  of 
distinguishing  between  one  case  of 
real  necessity  and  another.  Private 
charity  can  give  more  to  the  more  de- 
serving. The  state  must  act  by  general 
rules.  It  cannot  undertake  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  deserving  and  the 
undeserving  indigent.  It  owes  no  more 
than  subsistence  to  the  first,  and  can 
give  no  less  to  the  last.  AVhat  is  said 
about  the  injustice  of  a  law  which  has 


no  better  treatment  for  the  merelj 
unfortunate  poor  than  for  the  ill-con- 
ducted, is  founded  on  a  misconception 
of  the  province  of  law  and  public  au- 
thority. The  dispensers  of  public  re- 
lief have  no  business  to  be  inquisitors. 
Guardians  and  overseers  are  not  fit  ta 
be  trusted  to  give  or  withhold  othei 
people's  money  according  to  their  ver 
diet  on  the  morality  of  the  person  so 
liciting  it;  and  it  would  show  much 
ignorance  of  the  ways  of  mankind  tc 
suppose  that  such  persons,  even  in  the 
almost  impossible  case  of  their  being 
qualified,  will  take  the  trouble  of  ascer- 
taining and  sifting  the  past  conduct  of 
a  person  in  distress,  so  as  to  form  a 
rational  judgment  on  it.  Private  cha- 
rity can  make  these  distinctions  ;  and 
in  bestowing  its  own  money,  is  en- 
titled to  do  so  according  to  its  own 
judgment.  It  should  understand  that 
this  is  its  peculiar  and  appropriate 
province,  and  that  it  is  commendable 
or  the  contrary,  as  it  exercises  the 
function  with  more  or  less  discern- 
ment. But  the  administrators  of  a 
public  fund  onght  not  to  be  required 
to  do  more  for  anybody,  than  that 
minimum  which  is  due  even  to  the 
worst.  If  they  are,  the  indulgence 
very  speedily  becomes  the  rule,  and 
refusal  the  more  or  less  capricious  or 
tyrannical  exception. 

§14.  Another  class  of  cases  which 
fall  within  the  same  general  principle 
as  the  case  of  public  charity,  are  those 
in  which  the  acts  done  by  individuals, 
though  intended  solely  for  their  own 
benefit,  involve  conseauences  extend* 
ing  indefinitely  beyona  them,  to  inte- 
rests of  the  nation  or  of  posterity,  for 
which  society  in  its  collective  capacity 
is  alone  able,  and  alone  bound,  to  pro- 
vide. One  of  these  cases  is  that  of 
Colonization.  If  it  is  desirable,  as  no 
one  will  deny  it  to  be,  that  the  plant- 
ing of  colonies  should  be  conducted, 
not  with  an  exclusive  view  to  the  pri- 
vate interests  of  the  first  founders,  bat 
with  a  deliberate  regard  to  the  permi 
nent  welfare  of  the  nations  aft»rwi 
to  arise  from  these  small  beginnii 
such  regard  can  only  be  secured 
ulacing  the  enterprise,  from  its 
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mencement,  tinder  regulations  con- 
strncted  with  the  foresight  and  en- 
larged views  of  philosophical  legis- 
lators ;  and  the  government  alone  has 
power  either  to. frame  such  regulations, 
or  to  enforce  their  ohservance. 

The  question  of  government  inter- 
vention in  the  work  of  Colonization 
involves  the  future  and  permanent  in- 
terests of  civilization  itself,  and  far 
outstretches  the  comparatively  narrow 
limits  of  purely  economical  considera- 
tions. But  even  with  a  view  to  those 
considerations  alone,  the  removal  of 
population  from  the  overcrowded  to 
the  unoccupied  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  one  of  those  works  of  eminent 
social  usefrilness,  which  most  require, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  best  re- 
pay, the  intervention  of  government. 

To  appreciate  the  benefits  of  colo- 
nization, it  should  be  considered  in  its 
relation,  not  to  a  single  country,  but 
to  the  collective  economical  interests 
of  the  human  race.  The  question  is  in 
general  treated  too  exclusively  as  one 
of  distribution ;  of  relieving  one  labour- 
market  and  supplying  another.  It  Is 
this,  but  it  is  also  a  question  of  pro- 
duction, and  of  the  most  efficient  em- 
ployment of  the  productive  resources 
of  the  world.  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  good  economy  of  importing  com- 
modities from  the  place  wh^re  they 
can  be  bought  cheapest;  while  the 
good  economy  of  producing  them  where 
they  can  be  produced  cheapest,  is 
comparatively  little  thought  of.  If  to 
tarry  consumable  goods  from  the 
places  where  they  are  superabundant 
to  those  where  they  are  scarce^  is  i^ 
good  pecuniary  speculation,  is  it  not 
an  equally  good  speculation  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  labour  and 
instruments  ?  The  exportation  of  la- 
bourers and  capital  from  old  to  new 
countries,  from  a  place  where  their 
productive  power  is  less,  to  a  place 
where  it  is  greater,  increases  by  so 
much  the  aggi'egate  produce  of  the 
labour  and  capital  of  the  world.  It 
adds  to  the  joint  wealth  of  the  old  and 
the  hew  country,  what  amounts  in  a 
short  period  to  many  times  tho  mere 
cost  of  effecting  the  transport.  There 
n^eds  bo  no  hesitatioxi  in  affirming 


I  that  Colonization,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  is  the  best  affair  of  busi- 
ness, in  which  the  capital  of  an  old 
and  wealthy  country  can  engage. 

It  is  e(|ually  obvious,  however,  that 
Colonization  on  a  great  scale  can  be 
undertaken,  as  an  affair  of  business, 
only  by  the  government,  or  by  some 
combination  of  individuals  in  complete 
understanding  with  the  government; 
except  under  such  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances as  those  which  succeeded 
the  Irish  famine.  Emigration  on  the 
voluntary  principle^  rarely  has  any 
material  iimuence  in  lightening  the 
pressure  of  population  in  the  old  conn- 
try,  though  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  doubt- 
less a  benefit  to  the  colony.  Hiose 
labouring  persons  who  voluntarily  emi- 
grate are  seldom  the  very  poor ;  they 
are^  small  farmers  with  some  little 
capital,  or  labourers  who  have  saved 
sometlung,  and  who,  |n  removing  only 
their  own  labour  from  the  crowded 
labour-market,  withdraw  from  the 
capital  of  the  country  a  fund  which 
maintained  and  employed  more  la- 
bourers than  themselves.  Besides,  this 
portion  of  the  community  is  so  limited 
m  number,  that  it  might  be  removed 
entirely^  without  making  any  sensible 
impression  upon  the  numbers  of  the 
population,  or  even  upon  the  annual 
ucrease.  Any  considerable  emi&;ration 
of  labour  is  only  practicable,  when  its 
cost  is  defrayed,  or  at  least  advanced, 
by  others  than  the  emigrants  them- 
selves. Who  then  is  to  advance  it? 
Naturally,  it  may  be  said,  the  capital- 
ists of  the  colony,  who  require  the 
labour,  and  who  intend  to  employ  it. 
But  to  this  there  is  the  obstacle,  that 
a  capitalist,  after  going  to  the  expense 
of  carrying  out  labourers,  has  no  se- 
curitythathe  shall  be  the  person  U 
derive  any  benefit  from  them.  If  a^ 
the  capitalists  of  the  colony  were  10 
combine,  and  bear  the  expense  by  sub- 
scription, they  would  still  hs^ve  no  se- 
curity that  l^e  labourers,  when  there, 
would  continue  to  work  for  them.  After 
working  for  a  short  time  and  earning  a 
few  pounds,  they  always,  unless  pre- 
vented by  the  government,  squat  on 
unoccupied  land,  and  work  only  for 
themselves.    The  experiment  has  been 
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repeatedly  tried  whether  it  was  pos- 
fiiule  to  enforce  contracts  for  labour, 
or  the  repayment  of  the  passage-money 
of  emigrants  to  those  who  advanced  it, 
and  the  trouble  and  expense  have  al- 
ways exceeded  the  advantage.  The 
only  other  resource  is  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  parishes  or  individuals, 
to  rid  themselves  of  surplus  labourers 
who  are  already,  or  who  are  likely  to 
become,  looallv  chargeable  on  the  poor- 
rate.  Wero  this  speculation  to  become 
general,  it  might  j^roduce  a  sufficient 
amount  of  emigration  to  clear  off  the 
existing  unemployed  population,  but 
not  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployed :  and  the  same  thing  would  re- 
quire to  be  done  over  again  in  less  than 
another  generation. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
Colonization  should  be  a  national  un- 
dertaking, is  that  in  this  manner  alone, 
save  in  highly  exceptional  cases,  can 
emigration  he  self-supporting.  The 
exportation  of  capital  and  labour  to  a 
new  country  being,  as  before  observed, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  affairs  of  business, 
it  is  absurd  that  it  should  not,  like 
other  affairs  of  business,  repa;^  its  own 
expenses.  Of  the  great  addition  which 
it  makes  to  the  produce  of  the  world, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  sufficient 
portion  should  not  be  intercepted,  and 
employed  in  reimbursing  the  outlay 
incurred  in  effecting  it.  For  reasons 
already  given,  no  individual,  or  body 
of  individuals,  can  reimburse  them- 
selves for  the  expense;  the  govern- 
ment, however,  can.  It  can  take  from 
the  annual  increase  of  wealth,  caused 
by  the  emigration,  the  fraction  which 
suffices  to  repay  with  interest  what  the 
emigration  has  cost.  The  expenses  of 
emigration  to  a  colony  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  colony;  and  this,  in 
general,  is  only  possilile  when  they  are 
borne  by  the  colonial  government. 

Of  the  modes  in  which  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  colonization  can  be  raised  in 
tho  oolcny,  none  is  comparable  in  ad- 
vantage to  that  which  was  first  sug- 
gested, and  has  since  been  so  ablv  and 
perseveringly  advocated,  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field: the  plan  of  putting  a  j)rice  on  all 
unoccupied  land,  and  devoting  the  pro- 
ceeds to  emigration.    The  tmfounded 


and  pedantic  objections  to  this  plas 
have  been  answered  in  a  former  pari 
of  this  chapter :  we  have  now  to  speak 
of  its  advantages.  First,  it  avoids  tha 
difficulties  and  discontents  incident  t< 
raising  a  large  annual  ai^ount  by  taxa* 
tion ;  a  thing^  which  it  is  almost  useless 
to  attempt  with  a  scattered  population 
of  settlers  in  the  wilderness,  who,  as 
experience  proves,  can  seldom  be  com* 
pellcd  to  pay  direct  taxes,  except  at  a 
cost  exceeding  their  amount ;  while  in 
an  infant  community  indirect  taxation 
soon  reaches  its  limit.  Tlie  sale  of 
lands  is  thus  by  far  the  easiest  mode  of 
raising  the  requisite  funds.  But  it  has 
other  and  still  greater  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  a  beneficial  check  upon 
the^  tendency  of  a  population  of  co- 
lonists to  adopt  the  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions of  savage  life,  and  to  disperse  so 
widely  as  to  lose  all  the  advantages  of 
commerce,  of  markets,  of  separation  of 
employments,  and  combination  of  la- 
bour. By  making  it  pecessary  for 
those  who  emigrate  at  the  expense  of 
the  frmd.  to  earn  a  considerable  sum 
before  they  can  become  landed  pro- 
prietors, it  keeps  up  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  labourers  for  hire,  who  in 
every  country  are  a  most  im^rtant 
auxiliary  even  to  peasant  proprietors : 
and  bv  diminishing  the  eagerness  d 
agricultural  speculators  to  add  to  their 
domain,  it  keeps  the  settlers  within 
reach  of  each  other  for  purposes  of  co- 
operation, arranges  a  numerous  body  ol 
tnem  within  easy  distance  of  each 
centre  of  foreign  commerce  and  non- 
agricultural  industry,  and  ensures  the 
formation  and  rapid  growth  of  towns 
and  town  products.  This  concentra- 
tioQ,  compared  with  the  dispersion 
which  unitbrmly  occurs  when  unocca- 
pied  land  can  be  had  for  nothing, 
greatly  accelerates  the  attainment  of 
prosperity,  and  enlarges  the  fund  which 
may  be  drawn  upon  for  further  emigra- 
tion. Before  the  adoption  of  the  Wake- 
field system,  the  early  years  of  all  new 
colonies  were  ftill  of  hardship  and  diffi- 
culty: the  last  colony  founckd  on  the 
old  principle,  the  Swan  River  settle- 
ment^^ being  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic instances.  In  all  subsequent  ^^ 
colonization,  the  Wakefield  princij^l^fl 
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has  been  acted  npon,  though  imper- 
fectly, a  part  only  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  land  lieing  devoted  to  emi- 
gration :  yet  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced at  all,  as  in  South  Australia, 
Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  the  re- 
straint put  upon  the  dispersion  of  the 
settlers,  and  the  influx  of  capital  caused 
'V  the  assurance  of  being  able  to  obtain 
hired  labour,  has,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties  and  much  mismanagement, 
produced  a  suddenness  and  rapidity 
of  prosperity  more  like  fable  than 
reality.* 

The  self-supporting  system  of  co- 
lonization, once  estabushed,  would  in- 
crease in  efficiency  every  year;   its 
effect  would  tend  to  increase  in  geo- 
metrical progression:  for  since  every 
able-bodied  emigrant,  until  the  country 
is  fully  peopled,  adds  in  a  very  short 
time  to  its  wealth,  over  and  above  his 
own  consumption,  as  much  as  would 
defray  the   expense  of  bringing  out 
another  emigrant,  it  follows  that  the 
greater  the  number  already  sent,  the 
greater  number  might  continue  to  be 
sent,  each  emigrant  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  succession  of  other  emigrants 
at  short   intervals  without  iresn  ex- 
pense, until  the  colony  is  filled  up.    It 
would  therefore  be  worth  while,  to  the 
mother  country,  to  accelerate  the  early 
stages  of  this  progression,  by  loans  to 
the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  emigra- 
tion, repayable  from  the  fund  formed 
by  the  sales  of  land.      In  thus  ad- 
vancing the  means  of  accomplishing  a 
lar^e  immediate  emigi-ation,  it  would 
be  investing  that  amount  of  capital  in 
the  mode,  of  all  others,  most  beneficial 
to  the  colony;   and  the  labour   and 
savings    of   these    emigrants    would 
hasten  the  period  at  which  a  large 

*  The  objectioiM  wbieh  have  been  made, 
with  60  much  Timlence,  in  aome  of  these 
colonies,  to  the  Wakefield  system,  apply,  in 
80  far  as  they  have  any  Talidity,  not  to  the 
principle,  but  to  some  provisions  which  are 
no  part  of  the  svstem,  and  have  been  most 
nnnecessorily  ana  improperly  engrafted  on 
it;  such  as  the  oficring  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  land  for  salf>,  and  that  by  auction, 
and  in  lots  of  not  less  than  640  acres, 
instead  of  selling  all  land  which  is  asked  for, 
and  allowing  to  the  buyer  unlimited  freedom 
of  choice,  both  as  to  quantity  and  situation^ 
a^  •  f  zed  pi'ice. 


sum  would  be  available  from  sales  of 
land.  It  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
not  to  overstock  the  labour-market,  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  persons  disposed 
to  remove  their  own  capital  to  the 
colony.  The  knowledge  that  a  large 
amount  of  hired  labour  would  be  avail- 
able, in  so  productive  a  field  of  em> 
ployment,  would  ensure  a  large  emi- 

f  ration  of  capital  from  a  country,  like 
ngland,  of  low  profits  and  rapid  ac- 
ci:mulation :  and  it  would  only  be  ne- 
cessary not  to  send  out  a  greatei 
number  of  labourers  at  one  time,  than 
this  capital  could  absorb  and  employ  at 
high  wages. 

Inasmuch  as,  on  this  B3rstem,  any 
given  amount  of  ex^nditure,  once  in- 
curred,  would  provide   not  merely  a 
single  emigration,  but  a   perpetually 
flowing  stream  of  emigrants,    which 
would  increase  in  breadth  and  depth 
as  it  flowed  on ;  this  mode  of  relieving 
overpopulation  has  a  recommendation, 
not  possessed  by  any  other  plan  ever 
proposed  for  maxing  head  against  the 
consec^uences  of  increase  without  re- 
strainmg  the  increase  itself :  there  is 
an  element  of  indefiniteness  in  it ;  no 
one  can  perfectly  foresee  how  far  its 
influence,  as  a  vent  for  surplus  popu- 
lation, might  possibly  reach.     There  is 
hence  the  strongest  obligation  on  the 
government  of  a  country  like  our  own, 
with  a  crowded  population,  and  unoc- 
cupied continents  under  its  command, 
to  build,  as  it  were,  and  keep  open,  a 
bridge  from  the  mother    country  to 
those  continents,  by  establishing  the 
self-supporting  system  of  colonization 
on  such  a   scale,   that  as  great  an 
amount  of  <9migration  as  the  colonics 
can  at  the  time  accommodate,  may  at 
all  times  be  able  to  take  place  without 
cost  to  the  emigrants  themselTes. 
^  The  importance  of  these  considera* 
tions,  as  regards  the  British  islands, 
has    been   of    late    considerably    di- 
minished by  the  unparalleled  amount  of 
spontaneous  emigration  from  Ireland; 
an  emigration    not    Bolely  of  small 
farmers,  but  of  the  poorest  class  of 
agricultural  labourers,  and  which  is  at 
once  voluntary  and  self-supporting,  tbe 
succession  of  emigrants  being  kept  up 
by  funds  contnbutod  from  the  eamiogv      I 
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of  their  relatives  and  connexions  who 
had  gone  before.  To  this  has  been 
added  a  hirge  amount  of  voluntarj 
emigration  to  the  seats  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, which  has  partly  supplied  the 
wants  of  our  most  distant  colonies, 
where,  both  for  local  and  national  in- 
terests, it  was  nost  of  all  required. 
But  the  stream  of  both  these  emigra- 
tions has  already  considerably  slack- 
ened, and  though  that  from  Ireland  has 
since  partially  revived,  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  aid  of  government  in  a  sys- 
tematic form,  and  on  the  self-sup- 
porting principle,  will  not  again  be- 
come necessary  to  keep  the  communi- 
cation open  between  the  hands  needing 
work  in  England,  and  the  work  which 
needs  hands  elsewhere. 

§  15.  The  same  principle  which 
points  out  colonization,  and  the  relief 
of  the  indigent,  as  cases  to  which  the 
principal  olgection  to  government  in- 
terference does  not  appfy,  extends  also 
to  a  variety  of  cases,  in  which  impor- 
tant public  services  are  to  be  per- 
formed, while  yet  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual specially  interested  in  perform- 
ing them,  nor  would  any  adequate 
remuneration  naturally  or  spontane- 
ously attend  their  performance.  Take 
for  instance  a  vovage  of  geographical 
or  scientific  exploration.  Tne  infor- 
mation sought  may  be  of  great  public 
value,  yet  no  individual  would  derive 
any  benefit  from  it  which  would  repay 
the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  there  is  no  mode  of  inter- 
cepting the  benefit  on  its  way  to  those 
who  profit  by  it,  in  order  to  levy  a  toll 
for  the  remuneration  of  its  authors. 
Such  voyages  are,  or  might  be,  under- 
taken by  private  subscription  ;  but  this 
is  a  rare  and  precarious  resource.  In- 
stances are  more  frequent  in  which  the 
expense  has  been  borne  by  public  com- 
panies or  philanthropic  associations; 
but  in  general  such  enterprises  have 
been  conducted  at  the  expense  of  go- 
vernment, which  is  thus  enabled  to  en- 
ti-ust  them  to  the  pei*sons  in  its  judg- 
ment best  qualified  for  the  task. 
Again,  it  is  a  proper  ofiice  of  govern- 
ment to  build  and  maintain  light- 
houses, est(^bUsh  l^upyfi  ^.|  for  tbo 


security  of  navigation :  for  since  it  \e 
impossible  that  the  ships  at  sea  wliich 
are  benefited  by  a  lighthouse,  should 
be  made  to  pay  a  toll  on  the  occasion 
of  its  use,  no  one  would  build  light- 
houses from  motives  of  personal  inte- 
rest, unless  indemnified  and  rewarded 
from  a  compulsory  levy  made  by  the 
state.  There  are  many  scientific  re« 
searches,  of  great  value  to  a  nation 
and  to  mankind,  reouiring  assiduous 
devotion  of  time  ana  labour,  and  not 
unfrequently  ^at  expense,  by  persons 
who  can  obtain  a  high  price  for  their 
services  in  other  ways.  If  the  govern- 
ment had  no  power  to  grant  indemnity 
for  expense,  and  remuneration  for  time 
and  labour  thus  employed,  such  r6 
searches  could  only  be  undertaken  by 
the  very  few  persons  who,  with  an 
independent  fortune,  unite  technical 
knowledge,  laborious  habits,  and  either 
great  public  spirit,  or  an  ardent  desire 
of  scientific  celebrity. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
question  of  providing,  b v  means  of  en- 
dowments or  salaries,  K>r  the  mainte- 
nance of  what  has  been^  called  a 
learned  class.  The  cultivation  of 
speculative  knowledge,  though  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  employments,  is 
a  service  rendered  to  a  community 
collectively,  not  individually,  and  one 
consequently  for  which  it  is,  primd 
faciej  reasonable  that  the  community 
collectively  should  pay ;  since  it  gives  no 
claim  on  any  individual  for  a  pecuniary 
remuneration ;  and  unless  a  provision 
is  made  for  such  services  from  some 
public  fund,  there  is  not  only  no  en- 
couragement to  them,  but  there  is  ai 
much  discouragement  as  is  implied  in 
the  impossibility  of  gaining  a  living 
by  sucn  pursuits,  and  the  necessity 
consequentlv  imposed  on  most  of  those 
who  would  be  capable  of  them,  to  em- 
ploy the  greatest  part  of  their  time 
m  gaining  a  subsistence.  The  evil, 
however,  is  ereater  in  appearance  than 
in  reality.  The  greatest  things,  it  hak 
been  said,  have  generally  been  done 
by  those  who  had  the  least  time  i^l 
tneir  disposal ;  and  the  occupation  pt 
some  hours  every  day  in  a  routine  ex|k> 
ploymeul,  has  often  boon  found 
patible  with  \hQ  ipo^t  biillifnt 
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ments  in  literature  and  philosophy. 
Yet  there  are  investigations  and  ex- 
periments which  require  not  only  a 
long  but  a  continuous  devotion  of  time 
ana  attention :  there  are  also  occupa- 
tions which  so  engross  and  fatigue  the 
mental  faculties,  as  to  be  inconsistent 
with    any   vigorous    employment    of 
them    upon   other  subjects,  even  in 
intervals  of  leisure.    It  is  highly  de- 
sirable, therefore^  that  there  should  be 
a  mode  of  ensunng  to  the  public  the 
sei-vices  of  scientific  discoverers,  and 
perhaps  of  some  other  classes  of  savans, 
vy  afiording  them  the  means  of  sup- 
port consistently  with  devoting  a  suf- 
ficient portion  of  time  to  their  peculiar 
pursuits.    The  fellowships  of  tne  Uni- 
versities are  an  institution  excellently 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  are 
hardly  ever  applied  to  it,  being  be- 
stowed, at  the  best,  as  a  reward  for 
past   proficiency,    in    committing   to 
memory  what  has  been  done  by  otners, 
and  not  as  the  salary  of  future  labours 
in  the  advancement  of  knowledge.    In 
some  countries,  Academies  of  science, 
antiquities,  histoiy,  &c.,  have    been 
formed,    with    emoluments    annexed. 
The  most  effectual  plan,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  least  liable  to  abuse, 
seems  to  be  that  of  conferring  Pro- 
fessorships, with  duties  of  instruction 
attached  to  them.    The  occupation  of 
teaching  a  branch  of  knowledge,  at 
least  in  its  higher  departments,  is  a 
help  rather  than  an  impediment  to  the 
systematic  cultivation  of  the  subject 
itself.    The  duties  of  a  professorship 
almost  always  leave  much  time  for 
original  researches,  and  the  greatest 
advances  which  have  been  made  in 
the  various  sciences,  both  moral  and 
physical,  have  originated  with  those 
who  were  public  teachers  of  them ; 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  the  great 
lames   of  the  Scotch,  French,    and 
lierman  Universities.    I  do  not  men- 
tion the  English,  because,  until  very 
.4itely,  their  professorships  have  been, 
as  is  well   Known,  little  more  than 
nominal.    In  the  case,  too,  of  a  lec- 
turer in  a  great  institution  of  educa- 
tion, the  public  at  large  has  the  means 
Iff  judgingf  if  not  the  quality  of  the 
teachiDgf  at  least  the  talentB  and  m-  \ 


dustry  of  the  teacher;  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  misemploy  the  power  of 
appointment  to  sucn  an  office,  than  to 
job  in  pensicms  and  salaries  to  persons 
not  so  directly  before  the  pubh'c  eye. 

It  may  be  said  generally,  that  any- 
thing which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
done  for  the  general  interests  of  man- 
kind or  of  future  generations,  or  for  the 
present  interests  of  those  memhers  of 
the  community  who  require  external 
aid,  but  which  is  not  of  a  nature  to  re- 
munerate individuals  or  associations 
for  undertaking  it,  is  in  itself  a  suitable 
thing  to  be  undertaken  by  govern- 
ment :  though,  before  making  the  work 
their  own,  governments  ought  always 
to  consider  if  there  be  any  rational 
probability  of  its  being  done  on  what 
IS  called  the  voluntary  principle,  and  if 
so,  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  done  in  a 
better  or  more  effectual  manner  by 
government  agency,  than  by  the  zeal 
and  liberality  of  individuals. 

$16.    The  preceding  heada  com- 
prise,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  the 
whole  of  the  exceptions  to  the  practical 
maxim,  that  the  business  of  society 
can  be  best  peribrmed  by  private  and 
voluntary  agency.      It   is,   however, 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  intervention 
of  government  cannot  always  practi- 
cally  stop  short  at  the  limit  which  de- 
fines the  cases  intrinsically  suitable  for 
it.    In  the  particular  circumstances  of 
a  given  age  or  nation,  there  is  scarcely 
anything,  really  important  to  the  gene« 
ral  interest,  which  it  may  not  be  de- 
sirable, or  even  necessary,  that  the 
government  should  take  upon  itself, 
not  because  private  individuals  cannot 
effectually  perform  it,  but  because  they 
will  not.    At  some  times  and  places 
there  will  he  no  roads,  docks,  harbours, 
canals,  works  of  irrigation,  hospitals, 
schools,  colleges,  printing  presses,  un- 
less the  government  establishes  them  ; 
the  public  being  either  too   poor  to 
command  the  necessary  resources,  oi 
too  little  advanced  in  intelligence  tc 
appreciate  the  ends,  or  not  sufficiently 
practisied  in  joint  action  to  bo  capabU 
of  the  means.    This  is  true,  more  or 
less,  of  all  countries  inured  to  dcs|>o. 
\\am,%xA\|W\Ivi\i\sx.\\'3  qC  Uiose  in  which 
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there  IS  ft  Toy  nide  distanoe  in  ciYiIi- 
UOGQ  lw<wwn  the  people  'wi'i  the 
gofeniment:  n  in  tnoae  which  have 
been  oonquered  and  are  retained  in 
labjecdfan  }tj  a  man  energetic  and 
more  coUiTated  people.  In  many  parts 
of  the  worid,  the  people  can  do  nothing 
for  thanaelrea  which  reqnirea  lai^ 
meaaa  and  comhined  action ;  all  anch 
thing!  are  left  imdone,  nnlesa  done  by 
the  itate.  Li  then  caaea,  the  mode  in 
whidi  the  gofenunent  can  moat  anrely 
Jemmatrate  the  sincerity  with  which 
it  mtenda  the  greatest  good  of  its 
sabjecta,  ia  by  doing  the  things  which 
are  made  incmnbent  on  it  by  the  help- 
l<wiH'BS  of  the  pnblic,  in  snch  a  manner 
aa  shall  tend  not  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate bnt  to  correct  that  hcIpluHs- 
neas.  A  good  government  will  givo  all 
ita  aid  in  soch  a  shape,  as  to  encoiira^ 
and  xmrtnre  any  nuuments  it  may  find 
(^  a  spirit  of  individual  exertion.  It 
win  be  aaridnons  in  removing  obstoclus 
and  diaconragements  to  voluntary  on- 
terprise,  and  in  giving  whatever  facili- 
ties and  whatever  direction  and  giiid- 
ance  may  be  necessary :  its  pecnniiiry 
means  will  be  applied,  when  pnu:t{- 
eable,  in  aid  of  private  efforts  RiLhi<r 
than  in  supersession  of  them,  and  it 
will  call  into  pLay  its  machineiy  of  pr;- 
words  and  honours  to  elicit  such  eiTurta. 


Government  ai-l.  when  ^.*f-  -^ft"-^  ^ 
in  default  of  private  oiiiimp|*v:^  *^"''':'Z 
be  80  given  as  to  bo  as  far  .i*  l^**^*::- 
a  course  of  education  for  the  i»c*^r** 
in  Uie  art  of  accomplishing  gr^-'»' 
objects  by  individual  energy  and  voiuu- 
tary  co-openition.        ,  , 

I  havo  not  thought  it  uecestjai y  Here 
to  inaiat  on  that  part  of  the  tuuccioui 
of  government  which  all  admit  w  ^hs 
indiapftnsjible,  tho  muciiou  .)i'  i>a.iiiW^- 
ing  and  punishing  such  oouduct'"  "»-* 
part  of  individuals  m  the  •■xtiviw  ^ 
their  freedom,  as  i*  oleurlt  injiuiou»  -o 
otht-r  pemons,  wlioihcr  lii^  o*k»o  '.kj  -'»«*■' 
of  fon:e,  fmml,  or  iio;;lij;viiv-o.  Kvuu  "Ji 
the  b<?at  stale  wliicii  svioix  'ia*^«'* 
machiMi,  it  is  lanu'iitai'lo  :o  -.lua-L  'k'« 
gniat  a  i)nnH»riio»  »m  ail  uw  .  .\';.».ki-i 

tuloiltH   in    tho   WiMui    ,yv    ,i„^..».  .0   '"J 

mepily  iioiilrJili/ii»j:  v»uo  .u»\.:i:.  -» 
ia  tlm  i)roiKTond  .>f  f;oui»:;u^...  .c  -c- 
duc*'  this  wrf«chod\\«k>u' :,.  .i.^  .^a.uk^t 
po.s^^l.Iy  aniomit,  b\  lu;ii^^  ^^.^.-^  .^^^^^. 
surMH  lu  dhull  caiiso  the  LUiTtio*  'U'V 

Hpont  by  iHuiikiua  i,i  i„j^,i„ ,  ;,,;^ 

aiio.h.,r.  or  in  i.n>u.cii,^.  ihcinwlvcs 
against  mjnry  to  be  turned  to  the 
h|^«tMnuto  un,ph.yn,eut  of  iho  human 
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